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The  United  States  of  America  compared  mith  some  European  Countries, 
particularly  England,  in  a  Discourse  delivered  in  Trinity  Church,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  October,  1825.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes,  By  the  Right  Rev.  John  Henet  Hobart,  D.D.,  Bishop  oc 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  8vo 
pp.  56. 2&.  London.  Miller.   18i6. 

We  are  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  believe  that  England 
has  given  some  irreparable  offence  to  America ;  that  all  our  old 
habits  of  friendship,  our  ties  of  blood,  our  mutual  public  inte* 
rests,  our  common  language,  freedom,  and  faith,  are  but  bands 
of  flax ;  and  that  genuine  reconciliation  is  impossible. 

Something  of  this  might  have  been  allowable,  while  the 
British  sword  was  yet  scarcely  sheathed.  But  it  has  been  now 
laid  up  in  the  rust  of  ten  years ;  our  navy  on  the  lakes  is  turn- 
ed into  fishing  boats  ;  our  garrisons  are  recruited  by  veterans 
from  Chelsea ;  and  the  high  road  from  London  to  Quebec  is 
through  New  York. 

Dr.  Hobart's  pamphlet  is,  we  will  acknowledge,  our  strongest 
ground  for  this  painful  conviction ;  for  we  can  account  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  document  from  such  a  person,  but  on  the 
supposition  of  a  national  antipathy  equally  melancholy  and  ir- 
reconcilable. We  have  here  a  man  of  gentlemanlike  habits, 
— nay,  of  considerable  intelligence, — nay,  of  the  sacred  pro- 
fession,— nay,  of  Episcopal  rank,  actually  signalizing  his  first 
appearance  in  the  American  pulpit,  on  his  return  from  the  hos- 
pitality and  maiked  attentions  of  the  British  Clergy,  by  a  la- 
boured, most  unmeasured,  and  most  unfounded  attad^  on  the 
established  Church  of  Eilgland. 
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We  can  account  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding  on  no 
other  principle,  than  that  of  some  of  those  stern  public  necessi- 
ties to  which  all  the  minor  morals  must  now  and  then  give  way. 
If  Dr.  Hobart  has  been  unhappily  placed  in  the  formidable 
alternative  of  sacrificing  the  conventional  honour  of  society, 
and  the  still  more  delicate  honour  of  his  cloth,  to  the  sovereign 
Viandate  of  his  majesty  the  mob ;  we  must  lament  that  be 
should  have  been  so  tried.  But  still  more  repugnantly  should 
we  beUeve,  that  Dr.  Hobart  had  volunteered  this  offensive 
publication ;  that  he  had  been  thinking  only  of  a  vulgar  flourish 
to  announce  his  arrival  in  America ;  and  that  any  unfortunate 
eagerness  to  grasp  the  contemptible  popularity  attached  to 
Hbelling  England,  should  have  betrayed  him  into  a  flimsy  and 
fantastic  declamation,  stiffened  out  with  charges,  which,  if 
he  had  not  examined,  it  was  rashness  and  presumption  in  him 
to.  mention ;  and  which,  if  he  had  examined,  and  even  found  to 
be  true,  he  should  have  been  the  last  man  to  mention. 
>  Things  like  this  may  do  well  enough  for  the  regular  trading 
politician,  the  struggler  for  some  paltry  name  to  be  held  on  the 
i^etcbed  tenure  of  popular  caprice,  the  thorough  tool  of  rabble 
granny,  exhibiting  his  fitness  for  servitude  by  his  suppleness 
of  prostration ;  for  men  like  Mr.  Walsh,  who  finding  that  the 
public  feeling  is  against  the  truth,  wrest  the  truth  to  the  puUic 
filling,  not  merely  swallow  their  words,  but  substitute  others 
in  their  room,  and  with  true  party  devotion  discover,  the  mo- 
ment that  tliey  have  reached  their  own  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that 
England,  their  once  lauded  and  magnified  England,  is  a  nation 
of  paupers  and  pretenders.  But  why  this  humiliation  might 
not  have  been  escaped  by  a  Churchman  is  beyond  our  con- 
jecture. To  have  sold  a  few  more  copies  of  a  sinking  journal,  or 
even  to  have  been  carried  on  the  necks  of  a  rabble  from  the 
hustings  into  the  Congress,  to  have  had  thenceforth  the  Ecence 
to  make  a  three  days*  harangue  against  every  other  nation  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  dream  of  such  immortality  as  awaits 
the  civic  virtues  of  a  Jefferson  or  a  Monroe,  may  be 
potent  temptations  to  the  New  York  soul.  But  we  are  not 
aware  that  those  temptations,  resistless  as  they  are,  Ue  exactly 
in  the  way  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal  Divine.  Visions  of  pofi- 
tical  glory  may  flit  before  hb  eye,  but  the  vista  of  possession  is 
too  remote  to  be  reached  in  the  present  generation ;  for  sale  be 
has  nothing^  but  his  sermons ;  and  as  for  the  immortaUty  of  such 
men  as  Je&rson  and  Monroe,  their  bankruptcy  and  obscurily 
in  this  age  must  be  felt  by  a  man  of  Dr.  Hobart*s  sagacity  bat 
cmiinous  evidences  of  their  heirship  of  honour  in  any  age  to 
come. 
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Of,  was  this  'depreciation  of  our  Chui'chj  designe^l  for  the 
pastoral  edification  of  His  own,  as  his  pampMet  seems  to  say? 
Here  again  we  find  ourselves  utterly  at  a  loss.     The  eui  bono 
rises  lip  in  our  way.     Did  he  find  his  congregation  becoming 
migratory  and  transmitting  itself  by  the  packet  to  the  fancied 
superiority  of  the  English  Establishment  ?     No.     Or,  did  he 
discover  that  the  spirit  of  Episcopacy  in  America  would  derive 
new  purity  from  the  announcement  that,  the  great  parent 
Church  in  England  had  fallen  into  gross  decay  ?     Impossible. 
Or  could  he  have  conceived,  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  crowd  of 
native  sects,  all  fiercely  jealous  of  the  Church,  the  declaration 
that  the  principles  of  -Episcopacy  were  fallible,  worldly  and 
incapable  of  resisting  rapid  and  rancorous  corruption,  would 
tend  to  raise>them  in  the  American  eye  ?  None  of  those  sup- 
poisitions  will  release  him.    He  lies  under  the  painful  responsi- 
bility  of  having  done,  in  his  gravest  mood,  an  act  which  nothing 
but  the  hottest  partizanship  could  paUiate ;  or  of  the  still  more 
painful  charge  of  ignorance,  where  truth  lay  before  him ;  and 
of  thoughtlessness,  where  the  natural  movement  of  the  mind 
would  have  been  kindly  recollection.      But  where  was  the 
necessity  for  this  topic  at  all?  Here  is  a  man  returning  to 
his  country  after  an  absence  of  years.     We  greatly  question 
whether  among  ourselves  the  most  inveterate  public  haranguer, 
the'  most  vigorous  trafficker  in  political  verbiage,  the  most 
bowed  down  lover  of  popularity,  would  not,  at  his  first  step 
on  the  threshold  of  his  home,  have  found  a  hundred  topics 
that  flung  politics  aside.     The  *'  Domus  et  placens  uxor," 
might  have  harmlessly  withdrawn   the  most  devoted  of  pa- 
triots from  the  ffrand  duty  of  enlightening  the  populace  on 
the  crimes  of  '^  Church  and  State ;"  and  even  if  no  natural  and 
'sacred  gratitude  for  preservation  in  distant  lands,  or  in  the 
world  of  waters  that  lay  between — in  escape  from  the  com- 
mon hazards  of  life  ana  cUmate,  ''the  arrow  that  fiieth  by 
'day,  and  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,"  had  formed 
Us  first  feelings,  he  might  have  given  himself  the  indulgence 
of  a  momentary  respite  from  the  passions  and  exasperations 
of  party  oratory.    Yet  we  have  in  Dr.  Hobart,  a  clergyman 
stepping  from  the  very  shore  to  the  pulpit,  brimfuU  of  the 
most   unfortunate  opinions  on  our  affairs;  laying  upon  his 
cushion,  for  a  sermon,  a  political  pamphlet ;  and  calling  upon 
Us  congregation  to  rejoice  in  the  superiority  of  their  obscure 
Church  oyer  the  fallen  and  decrepit  grandeur  of  the  mighty 
Church  of  England. 

What  we  may  tfaiiik  of  the  preacher  who  could  thus  employ 
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lUmsdC  we  need  nottmy'r  but  we*  eve  intHled  to  diaw  fim^  il 
t  higher  moraU  and  thank  bewea,  that  we  are  not  yet  the 
devesof  democEac)r»  f 

Democraey  is,  eU  oyer  the  world,  the  most  jealoiifl  of  mttf 
ten ;  the  despodsni  of  the  mob  diflfen  from  the  deqpotkni 
of  the  individual  only  in  ito  being  more  inten0e  and  inoTitaUe^ 
in  it«  deeper  ignorance  and  its  more  remor^lesa  execotimu 
What  it  is  in  its  day  of  angry  power  we  have  seen,  and  possit 
Uy  must  be  prepared  to  see  again.  We  ^e  no  panegyrists  of 
the  offences  of  thrones,  yet  we  cannot  but  remember  that  even 
the  Bastille,  odious  as  it  de^^rvedly  was  to  every  friend  of  the 
common  rights  of  our  nature,  contwied  at  its  fall  but  eight 
prisoners,  and  in  its  whole  dncation  but  three  hundred  1 
The  single  year  of  mob  government  and  Robespierre  threw 
•two  hundred  and  fifty  ihoM^anA  families  into  prison,  from  which 
the  noblest,  most  sacred,  and  most  leamed#  were  released  oofy 
hy  proclaimed  and  open  massacre ! 

This  was  the  power  of  the  multitude,  undegraded  by  the 
fttinps  of  courts  and  establishments — when  the  red  cap  and 
^he  aabre  outblazed  the  old  glittering  abmninatiMis  of  cro«» 
smdaceptre;  and  atheism,  equality^  and  bloodshed  sai  npaw 
tAe  popular  throne,  like  three  Fates  spinning  and  cutting  off 
ihe  thseads  of.empirea* 

In  the  almost  boundless  world  of  America  this  influence  may 
nothave  been  yet  compressed  into  xuinous  energy.  Thepopala- 
don  is  vet  a  scanty  stream  in  a  mighty  bed,  and  all  its  foaa^ 
ingsand  swellings  are  but  wasted  on  its  interminable  shores  b 
Isanotei^ud  agency,  that  leauires  resistance  for  its  vigorous 
-display^  and  can  do  nothing  when  its  realm  is  emptiness  and 
laelitude.  Its  emblem  might  be  found  in  the  ^evilinHeit*'.:<i^ 
Milton,  partially,  forgetting  his  J&xed  evil  and  native  ngstitey 
iriien  once  loose  on  the  wing  among  the  endless  boweisi,  nod 
fHiqde  mountains,  and  fresh  streams  of  thenew  cseation ;  hat 
.jrbm  the  hour  of  Ihis  ragrancy  was  done^  and  he  waa  a^un 
wthin  his  nacrower  world,  bursting  out  into  his  old  maligQitiu 
Iminingwith  liis  inveterate  passions,  and  .marshalling  Ualer 
.gionary  strength  against  the  peace  of  Ood  and  man.  Y«it  die 
influence  of  this  formidable  power  in  America  has  already  gene 
the  kiuth  of  placing  eyrery  public  man  under  mental  darem* 
.It  is  pamfidlv  obvious,  that  to  pfeaae  ibe  popplaoe  is.Ae  higii 
(foad  to  autnority.  Tlie  imnoufable  minda  in  its  leg^slatMir 
jfe  rendered  impotent  iMrlbe  musi  trinal  disjrfeasuse  in  ^ 
streets ;  and  from  the  highest  reputations. to  tbeJowest^lor 
-omoHpiiaA)  duve  is  a  reidlineca  to  abaniamdedaiwd  opinions. 
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|Areviou8  rules  efconduct,  and  all  that  we  understand  by  the  name 
Qf  public  pledges,  ertrange  in  our  eyes,  and  unaccountable  on  any 
other  principle.  Popularity  is.  there  the  supreme  good,  the  twenty 
thousaBd  of  the  wheels  that  ^^  richest  and'  golden  merchandize/' 
that  jiMtifies  every  man's  venture  andsubmission  to  all  the  capri- 
douB  fluctuations  of  the  public  wave  and  wind.  It  is  this  that 
has  compelled  so  respectable  a  man  as  Dr.  Hobart  to  consult 
its  will^  even'  in  his  absence^  by  gleaning  up  '^  abuses"  pa- 
latable to  the  popular  taste,  and  by  employing  his  first 
moment  of  return,  to  assure  his  countrymen  that  he  is  just  the 
same  man,  as  when  he  first  placed  hief  foot  on  the  deck ;  that,  his 
iiative  prejudices  are  not  diminished  by  a  grain ;  and  that 
neither  the  brilliancy  of  France,  nor  the  classic  glories  of  Italy^ 
nor  the  hereditary  wisdom,  power,  and  prudence  of  England^ 
have  shaken  his  inborn  admiration  of  the  land  of  swamp,  the 
yellow  fever,  and  universal  suffrage. 

But  the  main  effort  is  to  prove  that  he  is  not  Britainizedf 
and  for  his  proof  he  ha:s  given  the  ^'  experimentum  crueis,''the 
irresistiUe  evidence  of  an  ultra  American  zeal ;  by  an  attack  upon 
timt  Protestant  EstabUshfloent,  which  he  might  be  expected  to 
deeply  vener&te ;  and  which  is>  of  all  our  great  national  institu* 
^ns,  the  most  endearled  and  hallowed  to  us 'by  time,  by  its 
connexion  with  our  freedom,  and  by  its  solemn  accordance 
with  the  faith  in  which  we  live  and  die. 

It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  enquire  why  this  anti^ 
Engli^  feeling,  should  be  the  hire  of  popularity.  But  the 
Bcibject  does  not  lie  in  out?  way,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
pursue  it  ainonrg  the  utiderwood  and  weeds  of  faction.  We 
are  conceFned  only  with  the  iact,  that  the  living  generation  of 
the  United  States  have  been  pleased  to  adopt  a  very  fretful 
temperament  in  all  that  touches  on  England.  This  runs 
Arouch  all  the  gradations  of  public  utterance.  The  President'^ 
annu^  expos^r  long  enough  to  tatke  a  year  to  compose  and 
another  to  understand,  omits  no  opportunity  of  querulousness:; 
even  in  its  best  temper  it  is  decorously  angry  and  pacifically 
qnarrelsome.  But  when  ai^  occasion  can  be  made ;  the  whole 
virtuous  vigour  of  the  trans-atlantic  soul  is  poured  out  at  once» 
Ae  diplomatist  swells  into  the  orator,  and  his  eloquence  is  a  per* 
feet  Miagaira^  a- foaming  flood  of  indignant  grief  and  turbulent 
patriotism^  The  Reviewer,  Quarterly,  Monthly,  or  Weekly, 
canvasses  fbv  readers  on  the  same  principle,  and  woe  be  to 
die  English-  authorship  that  falls  under  the  indigenous  pen. 
The  newspaper  placai^ds  itself  into  reputation  .on  its  righteous 
horror  (tf  the  ^^t^^raats  of  the  seas."  Without  England  tMwhele 
ichool  of  Annerican  rhetoric  would  lose  it»  Ivvelihoody  it»  pabu- 
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lum  vit«B,  the  very  marrow  of  its  metaphors.— It  would  perif  h 
like  a  mouse  in  an  exhausted  receiver ;  or  die  like  a  gentleman 
of  fashion,  of  having  nothing  to  do. 

Why  this  formidable  distaste  to  us  and  ours  should  exist,  W(^ 
dare  scarcely  ask.    In  what  part  of  our  settled  opulence,  or 
generous  anid  vast  supremacy,  or  acknowledged  literary  pre- 
etninence,  or  free  constitution^  alike  superior  to  individual  ty- 
ranny, and  the  rashness,  sullen  absurdity,  and  wild  and  impla- 
cable domination  of  a  mob ;  the  fatal  fount  of  those  waters  of 
bitterness  lies,  we  must  leave  to  the  Americans  themselves  to 
say.    Some  part  of  it  has  been  attributed  to  our  tourists.    But 
this  we  cannot  comprehend :  they  were  the  very  men  after  the 
transatlantic  heart,  the  elect,  to  whom  the  call  of  the  land  of 
republicanism  and  cheap  legislation  would  have  gone  forth,  and 
plucked  out  of  an  unregenerate  and  peerage-burthened  realm. 
They  were  no  highborn  personages,  no  hereditary  haters  of 
rabble' presumption,  and  likely  to  be  shocked  by  the  easy  famili- 
arity of  the  land  where  th^  footman  disdains  every  thing  but  his 
wages,  and  the  scavenger  shoulders  the  president  from  the 
wall; — no  English  ecclesiastics,  accustomed  to  the  grave  de- 
corum and  temperate  doctrines  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  liable  to  be  startled  by  the  miserable  mixture  of  ignorance 
and  folly,  gloomy  ferocity,  and  giddy  rant  that  characterize 
fanaticism  by  law. — No  fastidious  men  of  literary  name,  ac- 
customed to  the  requisitions  and  refinements  of  English  let- 
tered society,  and  aUenable  by  the  perversion  of  our  language, 
and  by  a  perpetual,  indigent  imitation  of  our  authorship,  ra- 
rious  at  being  found  out,  yet  compelled  to  live  on  this  clan- 
destine plunder,  or  die  of  inanition. — They  were  no  English 
{entlemen,  men  of  feeliug  and  delicacy,  accomplished  in  the 
nowledge  and  graceful  habits  of  English  life,  and  repellable 
by  the  tavern  existence  of  America ;  by  captains  and  colonels 
serving  out  their  own  gin ;  by  judges  of  the  land  relaxing  from 
their  professional  labours,  in  rifle  practice  for  their  next  duel ; 
by  the  public  slave  markets;  by  the  gouffings,  scalpings,  and 
other  abundant  and  brilliant  proofs  of  the  forest  olood  and 
Indian  inheritance  of  the  virgin  soil  of  Liberty  f 

Quite  the  contrary.  They  were,  to  a  man,  Reformers  of  the 
first  water,  pure  Republicans,  shrinking  in  every  fibre  of  their 
enlightened  sensibilities  from  the  inveterate  despotism  of  the 
British  Constitution!  Men  starting  up  from  the  depths  of 
life,  unpolluted  by  aristocratic  contact,  and  unstained  by  the 
knowledge  of  any  Church  beyond  a  Conventicle ;  any  author- 
ship beyond  Paine;  or  any  society  beyond  that  of  the  cellars  and 
shops  of  the  Whig  metropolis  of  Manchester ;  the  true  opera- 
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iices  of  muscular  discontent  and  democracy  resolved  to.  '*  die 
or  be  free ;"  thje  vigorous  sons  of  the  mire,  loving  their  own 
republican  nudity  better  than  the  imperial  purple ! 

But,  to  come  to  individuals.  Who  were  Fearoji  and  his 
fbllowers?  Actual  missionaries  from  a  band  of  '^  pjatriots,'* 
who,  hatinff  England,  determined  to  set  up  their  rest  in  the 
world  of  mnocence  and  equal  rights .  beyond  the  seas.  If 
America  were  on  her  trial,  she  would  have  packed  those  men 
for  a  jury.  What  they  wrote  or  reported  of  the  United 
States  is  not  worth  our  repeating.  Yet,  fully  acceding  to 
aU  that  can  be  said  of  their  innate  vulgarism,  we  must  give 
them  credit  for  sincerity.  And  it  would  be  wiser  in  the  Ame- 
ricans to  refute  than  to  rail ;  and  wiser  still  to  reform  at  home 
before  they  began  to  gather  abuses  abroad.  Those  men  saw 
much ;  they  may  not  have  found  their  way  into  the  very  nar- 
row circle  of  the  very  highest  society ;  which,  notwithstanding 
the  boasted  national  equality,  is  as  much  more  inaccessible  than 
that  of  Europe,  as  the  pride  of  money  is  more  arrogantly  ex- 
clusive than  the  pride  of  birth  ;  but,  to  the  great  mass  of  Ame- 
rican society  they  had  complete  and  constant  access.  The 
elegantes  of  New  York,  or  the  cabinet  coterie  of  Washington, 
make  but  miiiute  fragments  of  the  national  physiognomy.  It 
is  the  tavern,  the  forge,  the  forest  village,  the  rude  and  cla- 
morous seaport,  that  in  a  new  country  are  th^  true  locations  of 
the  national  character,  the  httle  camps  by  the  desert  we\ls, 
the  spots  of  life  in  that  huge  map  of  the  wilderness  yet  only 
dotted  with  civilization.  Those  men  pursued  it  wherever  it 
could  be  found ;  they  traversed  British  America  length  and 
breadth  ;  by  kingdoms  of  forest  and  kingdoms  of  waters  ;  they 
8wept.it  by  circles  of  longitude  and  latitude ;  and  as  the  fruit  of 
their  traverse  they  brought  back  a  variety  of  local  knowledge 
which  not  one  in  a  million  of  the  natives  could  ever  haye  at- 
tained or  dreamed  of  attaining,  and  of  which,  however  it  may 
be  prudent  to  avail  themselves  for  future  change,  all  contradic* 
tion  is  now  impossible. 

Dr;  Hobart*s  pamphlet  opens  with  a  dedication  to  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  This  profound  civility,  which  in  its  first  half 
dozen  words  acknowledges  that  it  must  be  unacceptable ;  ^^  I 
know  too  well  your  attachment  to  England,  to  suppose  that 
you  win  approve  of  all  the  sentiments  expressed  in  this  Dis- 
course;" will  doubtless  be  valued  by  that  excellent  and 
genuinely  patriotic  individual  just  as  it  deserves.  Yet  it  is  bv 
no  means  clear  that  the  doctor  might  not  owe  much  of  the  En^lisn 
publicity  of  his  pamphlet  to  the  name,  of  his  English  entertamer. 
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Fsnpbletfl  are  with  ut,  Hke  Homer's  fliev^  a  troiiUefome  and 
skort*lived  race,  perpetually  recurring  and  rapidly  brushed 
away.  Even.  Dr.  Hobart's  labours  might  have  shared  the 
common  fatCi  and  his  virtuous  indignation  have  been  lost  to 
mankind,  but  for  the  happiness  with  which  he  consigned  it 
ov«r  to  that  individual ;  and  thus  luckily  dbcharged  at  once  the 
parental  duty  of  protecting  his  offspring,  and  the  debt  of  gra- 
titude for  introductions  and  hospitdities  had  and  received. 

In  every  nage  of  the  work,  there  is  that  palpable  con-' 
seiousness  which  always  implies  something  wrong ;  that  rest- 
less eagerness  of  apology  which  shews  a  feeling  of  beins 
without  excuse;  that  assumption  of  lofty  motives,  whicn 
leaves  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  the  writer  would  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  clear  himself  of  some  of  a  diffisrent  species.  What  is 
the  very  first  page  of  this  performance  ?  Actually,  a  culling 
and  blazoning  of  all  the  passages  in  which  he  has  conde- 
scended to  speak  civilly  of  England.  It  is  by  thb  pleasant 
device  that  he  is  to  lead  us  on  into  the  fidl  castigation  reserved 
for  our  atrocities  in  his  book ;  those  are  the  roses  and  blossoms 
that  are  to  strew  our  path  till  we  reach  the  pitfall;  it  is  by 
those  caUs  to  our  giddy  vanity  and  English  predilections  that, 
we-  are  to  be  entrapped  into  the  American  ambuscade,  and 
come  within  reach  of  fire ! 

"  The  author  of  the  following  Sermon  is  extremely  solicitous,  &c. 
Arc.  that  he  should  not  be  supposed  to  undervalue  the  institutions  of 
England,  nor  be  deemed  deficient  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  debt 
orgfstitude  which  is  due  to  England  for  the  civil  and  religious  bless- 
ings which  his  countrymen  have  derived  from  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
To  prove  that  these  imputations  cannot  with  justice  be  fixed  on  him, 
he  begfr  leave  to  collect  firom  his  sermon  the  mUowing  passages." 

*  y 

•  ( 

A 

He  then  proceeds  to  soothe  us  with  half  a  dozen,  passaffeff  of 
panegyric,  toilsome  and  repugnant  enough,  and  which  we 
shouM  be  so*  far  from  exacting  from  any  foreigner,  tha^we 
should  instinctively  turn  away  from  the  man  who  ofiered  it,  aS' 
trifling  with  u»,  and  from  the  praise,  as  overloaded  flattery. 
However,  Dr.  Hobart  makes  ample  amends  in  his  further* 
pages  for  any  false  elevation  of  our  national  self-import- 
ance^ We  have  heard  of  letters  of  the  bitterest  wr^h  couohed^ 
in  the  blandest  style ;  of  hostile  proclamations  in  whiohr 
the  ' ''  undersigned*'  professed  tlie  **  most  uhextioguisb- 
able  respect"  for-  each  otheir ;  of  challenges  to  combat  within 
the  next  half  hour  concluding-  with  polite  enquiries,  and  ^*  your 
most  obedient  servant.''    Bttt  the  aoetov  hM  given  us  (he  first 
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iiwtanoe  of  s  libel  for  t&e  good  of  ow  loulsf,  headed  hf  m 
tkipicot  of  pBneg3nri€s  aa  our  souls  and  bodiesy>-gxyverDtiieiilk 
acao  religion,  and  the  whoie  calUng  itself  a  Set mon. 

This  Sermon  is- a  singulan  compound.  Politics;  the  pict 
turesque ;  ps^ty ;  the  general  chastisement  of  Engknd)^  and.  ther 
Mnersl  sapremacy,  aignity,  and :  purity  of  AaMrica,  peoplsj 
uithy  manners,  and  ministvy  for  thie  time  being ;  are  the  maileH 
rials  of  one  of  the  most  mtscellaneous  eompositions  Umtt  ever 
issued  from  tile  pD^s;  .  Whether  England  will  be  more  puy 
nibbed  or  purified  hy  it,  is  beyond  our  power  to-  teU ;  hut  aim 
cfpinion  is  ^at  neither  result  wilt  occur  in  any  very  formidabki 
ctegree,  and  that  this  effort  of  the  trafvelled  pen  wfll  Ies» 
excite  the  virtue  of  reform  among  us,  than  the  sin  of  something: 
not  very  remote  from-  utter  eareleasness  of  thecastrgator. 

First,  of  the  DrlV  politics.  It  was  perhaps,  not  to  Be  pre* 
sumed  that  a  foreigner  coming  among  us  for  a  mcmth  or  two,» 
£Snd  in  that  time  busied  in)  running  through  the  round  of  ouc 
sights,  should  hav^'  had  time  to  acquaint  himself  deep!)!? 
Mnth^  our*  polity.  A  vast  quantity  of  those  vague  and  clamo-f 
roiis  fooleries  abotrt)  government  afnd  religion,  which  pass  froms 
the  lips  of  noisy  ignorance  into  the  eanrs  of  ignorance  sSent  andi 
submiss^e",  that  kind  of  disqaisttion  which  flourishes  in  thet 
columns  of  a  newspaper,-  and  gives  an  hour's  importanee  to*  the 
debates  of  the  ale  house ;  or  that  more  cunningly  distilled  pro-* 
duct  of  bitter  prejudice  and  wilful  nasconceptbn  which  sustainat 
die  drunken,  desperate  consistency  of  an  Atheist  Review,,  and) 
makes  it,  in  the  party  phrase,-  die  hard ;  must  have  eome  athwart 
the  stranger's  first  perceptions.  For  all  this  we  should  makel 
allowance;  we  shoukU  not  be  too'  stem  in  our  demands  of  enn 
quiry ;  it  might- be  bu4;  fair  to^  make  a  handsome  admissions  fovr 
the  surprise  of  faculties  new  to  the  topic  ;  for  the  naturali 
onacqaaintance  of  a  man  bom  and  bred,  three  thousand  miles 
0ff,  wiiix  the  spirit,  literature  and  laws' of  England;  andmosb 
of  all,  for  the  visionary  weakness^  and  pastoral  ^npUcity  ot  the: 
gentle  shepherd  of  an  obscuve  flock  setting  up  its  little  fold 
ev  the  edge  of  the  wilderness.  But  we  were  not  prepared  for 
the  extreme  peculiariiy'  of  the  doctor's  opinions;  H  Jeremj^ 
Bentham.  might  boast  of  him  as;  a^  disciple  im  eccleskisticaii 
MuCters^  tlie  Scote&  osoonomists  seem,  to  have^  enhghtened^ 
him  on  government,  and  to  ha:^  completed  his  know-« 
ledge  of  tb0  constitutioii.  I'bere  can  be  no  imaginabhsr 
nMafce  in  determining'  ini  what  class  to:  place  the*,  poiiticiaiy 
who*  asseitts  t^e  *^  Sovereign.  Majesty ^'  off  ^e  people  thneu 
^  lim  ffeaph  onbp  are  the  sotmce  of  tlmt  poicticHl  poY^er^ 
whieb  whes  exorcicied  accordiiig  to  the  legitmate.  forma  ef 
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the  constitution  which  they  have  estahlished,  cannot  be  re« 
msted,  but  under  the  penalty  of  resisting  the  ordinance  of 
God.**  We  are  to  remember  that  in  America  the  populace 
carry  all  before  them.  Well  may  he  say,  and  thankful  are 
we  for  the  fact,  that  **  in  those  respects  the.  American  go-> 
vemments  difier  from  that  of  England/*  .  He  next  tells  us 
that  "  in  England  the  principle  of   representation  is  only 

Ertially  carried  into  practice.**  He  next  takes  a  more  ample 
if  from  his  authorities,  and  tells  us,  that  *'  It  is  impossible 
not  to  form  a  melancholy  contrast  between  the  power,  &c.  &c. 
df  the  classes  of  rank  and  political  consequence^  wiih  (and)  the 
dependent,  and  often  abject  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
and-  ,  not  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that  the  one  is 

the  unavoidable  result  of  tlie  other '^  Here  he  goes  beyond 
his  code,  and  Smith  would  have  told  him,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  fantastic  than  to  suppose  that,  the  title  or  opulence  of 
a  man  of  rank  had  any  thing  to  do  with  public  depression : 
that,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  manners  went,  the  higher  the 
rank  the  greater  the  urbanity,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  men 
are  punctilious  only  about  disputed  dignity;  he  would  have 
further  told  him,  that  the  higher  the  rank  and  opulence  of  a 
landlord,  the  better  for  those  under  his  protection  and  on  his 
estate ;  and  that  the  possession  of  extensive  property  is,  when 
rightly  administered,  one  of  the  greatest  possible  advantages  to 
society,  inasmuch  as  one  man  with  ten  thousand  a  year,  can 
do  more  in  the  way  of  patronage  of  the  arts  or  agriculture,  or 
of  individuals,  or  of  the  general  benefit  of  his  neighbourhood, 
twenty  men  of  a  thousand  a  year  each,  whose  income  must 
naturally  be  absorbed  in  their  immediate  expenditure.  The 
man  of  wealth  has  a  reserve  for.  public  service,  the  man  of 
mediocrity  has  none. 

He  next  tells  us  in  the  same  unhappy  spirit  that  ''  the  here- 
ditary elevation  of  one  small  class  of  society  must  produce, 
in  ail  the  noble  quaUties  which  distinguish  independent  free- 
men, a  corresponding  depresuon  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity." Here  again  he  plunges  deeper  than  his  masters,  who 
would  have  told  him  that,  if  in  America  the  elevation  of  a 
man's  neighbour  is  supposed  to  degrade  him,  in  England  the 
feeling  is  different,  and  at  once  more  dignified  and  more  true. 
Can  there  be  too  many  stimulants  to  pubUc exertion?  Oris 
there  to  be  but  one  distinction,  the  gross  one  of  money. 
Or  shall  a  nation  be  deprived  of  at  once  the  cheapest,  the 
most  generous,  imd  the  most  animating  of  all  rewards  to  the 
highest  order  of  minds,  personal^  ana  hereditary  honours  ? 
Or,  so  far  from  '^  the  degradation  of  the  qualities  of  independ- 
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eht  freeman" -must  not  ceneral  society  be  elevated  by  tbe 
oonsciousness  that  so  8plendifi»  a  prize  is  within  its  reach? 
Koimui  of  a  rightly  constituted  mind  who  has  seen  the  opera* 
fion  of  this  principle  of  prospective  honours,  can  doubt  that 
in  it  is  to  be  found  a  most  vigorous  and  redundant  source  of 
that  spirit  of  manliness  and  dignity,  which  distinguishes  .general 
and'  ptofessidhal  life  in  England.  There  .is  no  individual 
ainohg  lis  who  may  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  if  he  have 
powen  deserving  of  rank,  hope  to  obtain  it ;  no  barrier  rises 
up  against  the  march  of  genius  and  labour;  the  peerage 
abounds  with  names  that  have  started  from  even. the  humblest 
ranks  of  society.  The  most  impoverished  student  in  his  c<^ege, 
the  most  struggling  barrister,  the  most  obscure  country  gentle- 
man, conscious  of  powers  for  the  public  service,  may  contem- 
plate his  reward  in  the  founding  of  a  family ;  and  the  very 
possibility  must  constantly  have  =  the  double  and ,  admirable 
eSect  of  stirring  him  up  to  the  full  exertion  of  his  powers,  and 
of  preiserving  him  from  those  degradations,  which  to  the 
hopeless  are  without  regret,  as  without  shame.  Yet  this 
obvious  and  incomparable  excitement  to  public  exertion  Ame- 
rica flings  away  in  republican  jealousy ;  allowing  the  existence 
of  titles' to  the  full  extent  of  breaking  through  her  principle, 
•(for  "excellencies,"  and  other  trivial,  and  temporary  distinc- 
tions abound,  and  are  guarded  with  bitter  punctilio,)  but 
stopping  shott  at  the  point  where  public  utility  begins.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  equality  in  the  world,  the  one^  which  drags 
down  every  one  to  the  same  level,  by  rendering  elevation 
impossible  ;  the  other  which  mentally  raises  every  one  to  the 
same  elevation,  by  showing  that  it  is  free  for  all.  In  England 
we  prefer  the  latter  equality;  and  leave  the  other  to  the 
repubUcan  independence  that  can  find  no  dignity  but  in 
dollars. 

And  after  this  political  lecture  we  absolutely  find  the  doctor 
suddenly  turning  round  upon  us  with  the  firm  assertion: 
"  Brethren,  lam  not  the  political  partisan  I  You  know  that  I 
have  never  thus  sunk  in  this  sabered  place  my  high  office  !*' — 
What  conceptions  he  may  have  of  his  office,  it  cannot  con- 
cern us  much  now  to  define;  but  it  would  deeply  concern  us 
to  hear  his  opinions  yet  adduced  by  some  travelling  nuncio 
from  the  Irish  convention  now  laying  down  the  law  of  Church 
and  State  by  right  divine  of  faction ;  or  professo*^  of  the  New 
London  University,  fresh  from  the  land  of  Hume,  and  deli- 
vering his  Inaugural  oration  before  "  the  committee;"  or 
Westminster  cimdidate  creeping  into  the  caresses  of  shirtless 
and  miry  radicalism. 


But  we  hftften  to  Mi  altacfc  m  the*  EsttbliBhnieiit.  Thk 
^uld  hafB  proceeded  from  no  man  who  had  enquired  into 
the  subject;  and  we  have  already  observed,  that  under  any 
drcomstances  it  most  hare  come  unhappily  from  the  present 
ilonitor. 

Dr.  Hobart  talks  lavishly  of  the  kindness  of  our  dignitariei^ 
afeid  other  elergy.  This  mode  of  expressing  his  gratitude  ii^ 
certainly  not  of  the  most  classic  order,  and  he  has  showered  hiv 
personal  panegyrics  with  proftrsion.  ^'  Genius,  learning,  do- 
qtience,  primithre  principles,  zeal  and  pietv,"  form  the  simple 
tribute  to  one.  A  repetition  of  those  costly  attributes  consiffna 
another  to  the  world  stamped  with  the  imprimatur  of  the  doc-^ 
tor's  praise ;  and  in  this  strain  he  proceeds  through  the  ranks, 
prodigally  bountiful  in  his  paessports  to  immortality.  But  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  his  catalogue  raisonni6e  of  our  cleri- 
cul  merits  in  Iris  own  words.  Beginning  with  a  character  of 
that  able  and  eminent  man  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
oppressing  him  with  a  weight  of  homage,  which  no  individual 
would  more  sincerely  decline  than  its  subject;  he  thna  pup* 
sues  his  laudatory  careefr 

^  I'  ow«r  tile  same  a)cknowledgments  mkfit  particalariy  to*  the  prelalt 
(Df.lfoirA^,)' whose  exaltedleaming,  and  worth,  and  devotion  to'duty) 
ara  of  auch  great  advantage  to^tha  diocese  of  London — to  the  Bishop  of 
Lhndtrffifit,  Fan  MiUerlf)  whose  extensive  aad'  deep  iheological  at* 
taiamenCe  are  always  actively  employed  i«  the  defence  oB  pnmitiva 
truth  and  ovder — (o  tlie  Bishop  of  Peterborough  (Dr.  Marshy  and  the 
Bishop  of  SaUsbuty'*  (Br.  Bnrgess^)  whose  cnticai  acumen  and!  learning 
ibouffn  sometimes  exerted  in  defence  of  opposite  points  of  classical  or 
tlieologicar  speculation,  are  so  great  an  honour  to  the  church — to  the 
Bishop  o^  Durham  (Dr^  Barringtonf)  who,  in  a  long  Hfe,  has  mumf!^ 
cently  applied  his  patronage  to  the  most  useftil  aad  benevolent  pur- 
poses— to  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  (Dr.  Ryder,)  whose 
exemplary  pietv  and  episicropal  activity  are  so  generally  acknowfe^ged 
<^ana  especfony  to*  di^  recently  /q>pohited  Bishop  of  Chester  (Dr. 
Bkwrfield,}  who,  fistinguishc^  by  fhe  highest  classical  repttltttion,  prc^ 
mises;  in-  hh  tlheoU^gi^:  akid  efrisoopal  earner,  t»  itttaia  the-  most  ddU 
vated  station;  of  hoitoov  aad  of  a8eftilne8s.r  From  theas,  and  from  some 
other  Bishops,  especidUy  the  exeeUentvand  learned^  andl  activa  Bisbop 
oiLmtrieh  (Dr,  •AeM',)  L  raoeived,  aif  ferae  eppestaaity efiesad,  tba 
hindast  alteaticns.''    P.  m^ 

IP 

*  We  are  not  quite  eonf  ieoed  thnt  the  PootoF'i  grafciiuda  hai  been  always 
founded  oa  verjf.  partieular  attenlious.  We  believe  that  we  are  correct  in 
stating,  tVat  the  only  fltbe  of  M^  meeting  witft-  itm  BisMop  of  Misbyiy  (tot 
iasiM<w)^ii«e  omaM%  ^^  C^r  a  fiMnr  t^iemuU  m-  Hfs*  ibua^oSBieinlsk 


A  tnrreUer  meifi  4mte,lmimg  Johnson  widi  some  mLdk  ad*- 
miiratioii..  The  doctor  lK>re  it  for  awhile;  buC  IramMi 
patience  could  ea^re  no  longet^  and  he  turned  upon  his 
wordiippier  with  '^  Sif.,.  when  you  attempt  to  cram  your  pi^f»e 
down  my  throat,  you  should  first  consider  whether  it  is  worth 
my  swallowing.'' 

Ye.t  in  the  midst  of  this  rapture  diere  is  the  native  stingy 
the  little  thjorn^  "  quod  in  ipsis  floribps  ^ngat  ;**  and  he  makes 
the  discovery,  (bat  *'  it  may  he  doubted  whether,  eminently, 
Qi09t  eminently  worthy  as  these  prelates  are  of  their  exalte^ 
station,  if  they  ha4  not  b^en  of  nobl(e  birth  or  ^Uiance^  or 
possessed  from  their  connection  as  tutors  with  noble  famiUes, 
or  /rum  some  other  jcause,  o{  what  is  called  interest^  they 
would  have  filled  the  high  stations  which,  they  now  adorn.'* 

It  mi^ht^  we  think,,  have  .struck  the  Doctor  in  all  tbifi>  that  the 
modeof  preferment  which  Jftecured  individuals  '^  eminently,  mosl; 
eminently,  worthy  of  their  exalted  8tatians4"oould  not  be  very  cul- 
pable^ and  as  tbegreat  point  was  to  have  prelates  worthy  of  their 
caiipk,  it  need  not  be  a  imatter  of  muchimeiaiKboIy  that  the  objec(t 
was  accomplished  even  by  other  means  than  an  Amei;ican  popular 
election.  Those  who  know  more  than  oould  be  expected  fi*om 
A^acjoumer^  .of  the  connections  of  the  prelates  in  question,,  will 
he  At  ^ase  .otk  their  nobility  of  descent^  and  even  on  thdir 
iotosships  ei  noble  &inilies ;  though,  we  wiU  confess,  that  we 
know  no  jooore  legiiiBiate  souroe  -of  ecclesiastical  distinction 
Cbantfaat  ansing  frcMn,  in  ihe  first  place,  ^he  (literary  merit 
which  |M>intB  out  the  £t«uilsnt  ibr  selection  !by  a  noble  family, 
jod  in  the  next,  that  deconous,  temperate,  and  honourable 
jeourve  of  life  imder  their  eye,  which  soakes  the  great  take  an 
inlereat  in  his  fiituce  fiutuheL  WiejJie  aware  <»  :tba  flippant 
ihittgs  that  haAre  been  sadd  by  noavdlists  and  Tomaocers  on  tfa^e 
gutter ;  but  this  connection  iias  been  :the  old  custom  of  our 
«Mintry,  and  its  oontifmance  is  m  proof  of  ks  fitness  iand  WJA- 
iomu  It  has  been  tried  4m  the  largest  scale,  Bod  it  has  worked 
weU.  No  sUghtpoi^iticm^fthe  hereditary  .lespect  of  the  chief 
finglialt  nobility  for  religion andlitexatture,  may  be  traceable  to 
the  seridoea  ^f  clergy  mei|. 

Of  tiie  value  ^  ^thia  iateooovaoe  me  xain  quote  an  opinion 
at  least  aa  Ugh  as  any  living,  one. .  The  immortal  Buike^  m 
•peakinff  mi£  the  importaaoe  of  BXi  Estaialished  Chonch,  thus 
Hitles  we  >qiiestion  of  clerical  tutdlage : 

^  Onr  ^JaoatipB  is  le  ttanmA  as  4p  soafinn  and  fix  thb  impnessiofi. 
fHr  efeoatinn  ii»  in^a-aaaniieiCt  #dially  m  the  liswida  ^^foif  l%BiB9sti^i;l^ 
<A<dl-Mige8At)fB  iarancsy  teiM^ho^.    £ven  when  our  youth,  leaving 
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•ehods  and  universities,  enter  that  most  important  period  of  life,  which 
liegins  to  link  experience  and  study  together;  and  when,  with  that 
view,  they  visit  other  countries ;  instead  of  old  domestics,  whom  we 
have  seen  as  governors  to  principal  men  from  other  parts,  three-fourtha 
of  those  who  go  abroad  with  our  young  nobility  and  gentlemen,  are 
ecclesiastics ;  not  as  austere  masters  ;  nor  as  mere  followers  ;  but  as 
friends  and  companions  of  a  graver  character,  and  not  seldom  persons 
as  well  born  as  themselves.  With  them,  as  relations,  they  most  com^ 
monly  keep  up  a  close  connection  through  life.  By  this  connection 
we  conceive  that  we  attach  our  gentlemen  to  the  Church,  and  we  libe- 
ralize the  Church  by  an  intercourse  with  the  leading  characters  of  the 
country."     Reflections  on  the  French  RevohUkm, 

Dr.  Hobart  begins  his  inquiry  into  the  Establishment  by  a 
general  charge  on  the  mode  of  dispensing  patronage ;  he  thus 
classes  her  Uvings :  "  The  fivings  are  in  the  gift  of  individuals, 
of  the  government,  or  of  corporate  bodies."  .  In  this  enumera- 
tion, he  makes  the  extraordinary  omission  of  the  whole  patron- 
age  of  the  bishops  and  the  universities ;  as  we  presume  that 
neither  of  those  can  be  meant  by  ^*  individuals''  and  **  corpo^ 
rate  bodies,"  expressions  habitually  attached  to  laics  and  the 
city  and  countir  corporations.  He  then  ventures  further,  and 
boldly  asserts  tnat  **  in  the  Church  of  England  the  connection 
between  the  pastor  and  the  living  is  absoluie  property  i 
and  that  the  livings  can  be  and  are  bought  and  sold  luce  any 
other  property."  On  this  point  we  must  ask  the  enquirer 
whether  he  has  ever  enquired,  or  has  not  been  content  with 
taking  his  knowledge  wholesale  out  of  the  lucubrations  of 
unauthorized  writers  I  We  ask  him  distinctly,  whether  he  will 
desire  to  say,  even  at  the  distance  of  America,  that  any  EInglish 
Bidiop  is  chargeable  with  this  sale  ?  yet  the  Bishops  have  the 
patronage  of  thirteen  hundred  livings!  or  will  he  throw  it  oii 
the  Deans  and  Chapters  ?  yet  they  have  the  patronage  of  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  two ;  or  will  he  fix  it  on  the  universi^  and 
collegiate  patronage  of  seven  hundred  and  forty-three !  Thus, 
in  nearly  tnree  thousand  Uvings,  his  charge  has  not  the  shadow 
'of  reality.  Of  the  numerous  Uvings  in  the  hands  of  Cor- 
porations, we  have  no  doubt,  we  might  say  the  same.  Even 
with  respect  to  the  advowsons,  conunon  knowledge,  any  thing 
but  the  unfortunate  haste  to  make  out  a  case,  might  have 
prompted  him  to  state  the  peculiar  and  anxious  precautions  of 
ecclesiastical  Law  against  abuse.  Yet,  by  what  stretch  of  lan- 
guage shall  we  call  that  *^  absolute  property,"  for  which  the 
regular  qualifications  of  the  priesthood  are  required,  and  firom 
wmch  the  possessor  may  be  ousted  on  the  conunon  proof  of 
misconduct  ?    This  too  Dr.  Hobart  strangely  denies,  nay,  de- 
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dares  f*  that  eommtm  4md  eten  Meriom  derictdirregmlariiiem 
are  not  noticed;'*  and  props  up  his  assertion^  by  a  case,  in 
whichy  from  some  obscure  point  of  law,  a  Bishop  was  unable 
to  supersede  a  refractory  incumbent.  After  laying  down  as  a 
general  principle,  the  want  of  discipline,  or  of  the  power  of  en- 
ferdng  discipline  in  the  English  Church ;  Dr.  Hobart's  other 
statements  might  be  safely  given  over  to  neglect.  But,  allow- 
ioft  for  the  moment,  that  no  discipline  was  exerted,  or  pos- 
time ;  of  what  singular  virtue  must  that  Church  be  composed, 
which  abounds  in  men  worthy  of  such  boundless  panegyric 
from  its  accuser  ? 

But  we  must  spare  ourselves  the  further  task  of  pursuing 
this  questioner  through   his  detail;   merely   throwing  toge- 
tlier  the  heads  of  his  discovery,  and  leaving  them  to  con- 
fiito  themselves.     The  tythe  system  has  been  too  much  the 
regular  theme  of  faction  and  ignorance,  to  be  suffered  to  es- 
cape in  this  pamphlet ;  and  we  have  accordingly  the  advantage 
of  the  Doctor's  unfavourable  opinion;  while  in  the  same  breath 
he  declares,  that  'Vperhaps  as  part  of  the  original  tenure  of 
property,  they  were  neither  unreasonable  nor  oppressive,'*    We 
shall  postpone  this  topic  for  a  few  moments.     But  we  mutt 
trmiscribe  the  sentence  which  follows.    *^  Indeed  even  where 
clerical  duty  is  conscientiously  discharged,  the  state  of  things 
does  not  invite  that  kind  of  intercourse  subsisting  among  us, 
which  leads  the  pastor  into  every  family,  not  merely  as  its 
pastor,  but  as  its  friend."    We  fearlessly  leave  this  to  common 
experience.    What  may  be  the  nature  of  the  intercourse  be- 
tween an  American  pastor  and  his  people  is  not  expressed,  nor 
perhaps  worth  our  ascertaining.     But  if  the  meddling  and  offi- 
cious supervision,  which  some  of  our  sectaries  call  clerical  duty, 
be  in  his  contemplation,  we  freely  disclaim  it  for  the  Englidi 
derffyman.    Neither  the  genius  of  our  religion  requires,  nor 
the  habits  of  our  people  would  admit,  that  sort  of  troublesome 
dictation,  little  better  than  pious  tyranny;  nor  that  restless  in* 
spection,  little  more  palatable  than  direct  espionage;  which  pass 
for  sacred  discipline  among  certain  of  the  dissentient  forms. 
But  we  speak  with  the  whole  feeling  of  the  nation  to  support 
us,  that  there  is  no  man  more  venerated  than  the  clergyman 
whose  clerical  duty  is  conscientiously  done.    He  obtains  that 
true  respect  which  cannot  be  given  to  extravagance ;  and  that 
true  confidence  which  is  the  natural  result  of  a  life  regulated  by 
troth,  soberness,  and  sincere  doctrine.  The  gentlemen  of£ngland 
are  an  honourable  and  generous  race;  but  there. are  situations 
an4  circumstances  without  number  where  the  clergyman  is  die 
«ily  rmcfwo^i  whev^  there  is  neither  protector,  friend,  phy- 
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MoaMtfioraidnaer,  if  he  is  none;  and  where  lie  is  found  fidfiJlibg 
/the  duties  of  klli  This  American  pndate,  dispensing  his  Sun- 
day ftermon  to  his  citv  oangr^ation  in  his  fanuonable  .chapel^ 
litae  kni^rs  the  life  of  the  measureless  majority  of  the  clergy  of 
England ;  die  seclusion  in  &e  remote  yillagCi  the  separation  Ivom 
ihe  habitual  excitements  of  life,  the  humbk  toil,  the  unvaried  and 
Jinciheered  consignment  to  a  rank  of  society  from  iriiich  nothing 
.can  be  learned  but  resignation;  and  all  this  not  merely  home 
with  patience,  but  turned  into  the  nutriment  of  mental  vigour, 
jftnd  Christian  zeal.  Men  ^'  of  whom  the  world  is  not  worthy,*' 
exiled  into  utter  obscurity ;  the  scholar  giving  up  liis  literary 
ambition  Tor  fbe  labours  of  his  cure ;  the  man  of  genius  thwart- 
ing the  fine  flights  of  his  mind  for  the  nameless  and  monotonous 
4iervice  of  paupers  and  peasants ;  and  those  diinss  often  done 
ifrith.  the  ^purity,  and  energy,  the  solemn  sense  of  obligation,  aiid 
.tfie  inflexible  resdlution  of  the  apostolic  age.  If  such  men  are  not 
objects  of  respect  and  love,  they  are  not  to  be.  won  by  man. 
But  hinnan  nature  is  neither  a  stock  nor  a  stone ;  and  such  men 
invariably  secure  the  hearts  of  their  people.  In  the  most  revered 
iense  the  pastor^  and  in  the  most  affectionate  sense  thip  friend; 
Ijkey  are  the  very  ^^  salt  of  the  earth,''  that  preserve  the  mass 
frodi  sudden  corruption;  the  true  lights  of  the  national  mind, 
when  the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  darkness ;  the  secret 
■ad  solid  pillars  of  the  national  prosperity,  unshaken  when 
the  ditteringimperstructure  seems  giving  way;  and,  eveh  in 
the  last  extremity,  forming  a  mass  of  strength  on  which  a 
n^w  constitudonal  fabric  might  be  planted  to  the  honour  of  God 
and  tthe  security  of  the  people.  Take  away  the  ten  thousand 
parish  priests  of  England,  and  we  leave  a  great  gulph  in  the 
national  morality,  order,  and  patriotism,  which  nathmg  could 
,^  up.  There  might  be  attempts  at  subi»titution ;  because  die 
heart  of  man  demands  some  religion^  and  because  human 
l^islattoB  feels  itself  powerless  to  penetrate  the  dep(^  of  se- 
4ietv  without  religion.  But  all  would  be  false  and  hollow.  We 
•might  have  some  chimerical  and  vapourous  temple  of  impos- 
ture and  enthusiasm  rising  to  fill  the  chasm,  some  half-^ion- 
ary,  half-revolutionary  worship,  glittering  w]4h  the  false  lights, 
and  pompous  with  the  evil  ceremonies  of  perverted  philosopl^, 
iMfme  Pantheon,  or  Pandemonium;  but,  with  the  EstabUshed 
-Cburdb  would  have  perished,  what  could  find  no  substitate ; 
that  viighty  Memorial,  not  merely  of  the  piety  of  our  fathers, 
or  of  their  heroic  blood,  or  of  their  resolute,  sinc^e,  and 
sacred  wisdom ;  that  great  oonoeRtrationof  the  trophies  ttnd  vs- 
liques  of  our  ancient  days  of  constitational  haoara  and  glory ; 
yet  standing  hefoiie  hb  in  the  still  noMer  character  of  a  My 
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pledge  for  our  future  grandeur ;  erected  on  our  Zion,  at  once 
for  the  gathering  of  the  people,  and  for  the  bulwark  of  the 
state  ;  a  magnificent  sign  that  the  glory  of  our  latter  day  shall 
exceed  thd,t  of  the  brightest  of  the  formerj  and  that  *^  the  Lord 
shall  suddenly  come  to  his  temple !" 

Knowing  tne  habits  and  impulses  of  our  Ume^  we  Can  feel  no 
surprise  at  the  childish  yet  bitter  hostility  with  which  the  Esta- 
blishment has  of  late  been  arraigned.  In  all  ages^the  possession 
of  property,  knowledge,  or  rank,  is  an  object  of  envy  ;  and  where 
Ihe  peculiar  principles  of  the  possessoirs  make  retort  and  resist^ 
ance  least  probable,  envy  will  assume  the  bolder  post  of  de>- 
fiahce,  and  start  from  the  whispered  insinuation  and  the  sly 
surmise,  into  the  haughty  calumny  and  the  loud  voiced  andfront^ 
less  charge.  But,  in  our  day  the  general  habit  of  subjecting  the 
highest  things  to  the  lowest  discussion  ;  the  prone  sycophancy 
of  political  candidates  for  the  favour  of  the  mob;  the  fierce  and 
hungry  irritability  of  that,  so  called,  philosophy,  which,  by  de- 
famation, strikes  the  double  stroke  of,  profit  for  its  pen,  and 
public  spoil  for  its  more  remote  ambition,  all  combine  to  make 
the  assault  more  rancc^ous  and  stubborn.  The  Church  is  the 
first  object  of  this  hostility ;  because,  to  the  coward  it  is  the 
safest,  to  the  public  sycophant  the  most  palatable,  to  the  pe- 
riodical pamphleteer  the  most  capable  of  his  easy  virulence, 
dashing  postulates,  and  rhetorical  display.  A  thousand  com- 
mon places  will  not  exhaust  the  novelty  of  the  subject ;  nor 
ten'tnousand  calumnies  overload  the  appetite  of  the  rabble^ 
The  libeller  is  but  the  dutiful  servant  of  the  public,  and 
his  consoiehce  must  find  ^^  ample  roof  and  verge  enough*'  for 
all.  ^  - 

A  curious  book  might  be  written  on  popular  convictiotis, 
and  the  arguments  by  which  the  multitude  were  convinced. 
The  old  puritans  asked  '^  what  was  prelacy  but  law^n  sleeves^ 
and  where  were  lawn  sleeves  commanded  in  Scripture."  The 
argument  was  irresistible  and  prelacy  was  abolished.  The 
French  Convention  declared  that,  a  "  king  was  nothing  but  a 
well  bred  profligate  in  a  laced  coat."  The  argument  was  re- 
ceived as  an  atioin,  and  the  monarch  was  led  to  the  block* 
Paine,  among  ourselves,  pronounced  that  a  ''  king  was  a  deco** 
rous  gentleman  who  sat  twice  a  year  in  a  chair  at  the  end  of 
the  House  of  Lords."  The  country  was  then  in  a  highly  rea- 
uming  condition,  and  the  argument  was  infinitely  applauded « 
though  the  consequence  was  escaped.  In  later  days,  Napo- 
leon pronounced,  "  L'etat,  c'est  moi,*'  and  that  the  "  throne 
was  nothing  but  four  boards  covered  with  velvet."     It  was 
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held  by  the  million  for  irrefragabte  doctrine.'  What  may  be 
believed  by  the  same  profound  and  dispassionate  judges  touch- 
ing the  errors  of  the  Church  of  England,  is,  perhaps*  to  be  found 
in  some  future  convulsion ;  but  we  may  rely  on  it,  that  the 
more  extravagant  the  better,  as  the  more  native  to  the  spirit 
of  its  calumniators,  and  the  more  amusing  to  the  drt)wsy  igno- 
rance that  must  be  fed  with  some  stimulant,  or  it  falls  asleep, 
useless  to  the  grand  cause  of  "  subversion  all  over  the  world." 

In  England,  of  all  countries,  we  must  be  prepared  to  expect 
those  attacks.  Our  vast  and  restless  population,  the  trade  of 
the  pen,  the  habit  of  party,  the  general  struggle  and  conflict 
for  life,  arising  out  of  the  public  pressures ;  the  very  crowding 
of  a  multitude  twice  the  number  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States,  in  an  island  not  exceeding  one  of  its  provinces, 
must  engender  an  immense  quantity  of  that  heated  and  peril- 
ous spirit  which  endangers  the  quiet  of  society.  There  will 
be  many  discontented  with  fortune,  and  not  a  few  desperate 
against  the  law.  Possession  without  labour  is  the  great  revo- 
lutionary prize,  and  the  tickets  will  never  want  claimants. 
There  will  be  many  to  whom  religion  is  a  dead  letter;  and 
some  to  whom  it  is  a  scorn ;  many  who  wish  for  change  through 
mere  restlessness,  and  some  who  contemplate  secure  revenge 
and  profitable  plunder.  Among  those  the  banner  of  revolt 
will  never  want  followers ;  but  the  direct  attack  on  the  Consti- 
tution is  hazardous,  and  die  scaffold  lies  in  the  way.  To  lead 
the  ''  Federes*'  against  the  Church  is  a  safer  warfare,  and  it  is 
equally  sure  of  reaching  its  true  point  at  last,  the  Crown.  Sap 
the  great,  antique  circumvallation  of  the  state,  and  the  open 
assault  is  not  far  off,  the  march  will  be  easy  over  the  ruins,  and 
the  triumph  will  be  final.  But,  besides  the  random  politicuns 
and  the  obscure  philosophists,  there  are  those  who  hate  rdi-^ 
gion  for  its  own  sake ;  a  banditti  of  deplorable  and  sullen  out- 
casts, blinded  to  the  perception  of  truth,  and  leagued  by  a 
sworn  hostihty  to  the  hope  of  a  hereafter.  Shall  we  presume 
that  those  who  would  trample  out  the  slightest  seed  of  Faith, 
should  reverence  the  spot  where  its  protected  verdure  makes 
the  glory  of  the  land  ?  Satan  roaming  round  the  wall  of  Edeb, 
might  as  soon  hold  compact  with  its  guardian  spirits  for  its 
security. 

It  had  been  our  purpose  when  we  began  these  pages 
to  give  some  general  view  of  the  principles  and  constitution  of 
the  establishment.  But  other  matters  make  it  now  impossible* 
The  time  for  that  too  will  come.  The  subject  is  extensive; 
but  none  can  be  more  cheering,  clear,  or  important  to  pubfic 
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ktiowledge..  We  have  adverted  to  Dr.  Hobart's  errors  neces* 
sarily,  but  reluctantly.  His  profession,  his  place  in  that  profes« 
tfion,  the  very  name  of  *  Episcopacy '  would  have  of  themselves 
made  us  anxious  to  receive  him  with  the  right-hand  of  fellow- 
ship. We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the  feeling ;  but  there  was 
imposed  upon  us  the  stronger  duty  of  defending  the  truth. 

**  Here  is  one  of  yourselves,  even  a  Bishop,  loading  you  with 
accusation/'  must  be  the  language  of  the  first  libeller.  It  was 
essential  to  shew  that  the  accuser  was  mistaken,  or  prompted 
by  the  impulse  of  an  unwise  popularity.  But  no  man  can  be 
mere  easily  answered  out  of  his  own  mouth.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  consistency  of  his  opinions,  who  thus  winds  up 
his  censure  of  the  Establishment. 

**  In  her  doctrines^  in  her  ministry ^  in  her  worship,  she  is  all  glorious 
within;  and  thanks  to  the  sound  and  orthodox  and  zealous  Clergy ^ 
who  have  been  faithful  to  her  principles,  she  is  still  the  great  joy  and 
the  great  blessing  of  the  land.  It  would  be  impossible  to  sever  the 
Church  from  the  State,  without  a  convulsion  which  would  uproot  both, 
and  thus  destroy  the  fairest  fabric  of  social  and  religious  happiness  in 
the  European  world."    P.  35. 


We  can  easily  pardon  native  partialities.  Yet  we  have  never 
met  a  tourist  so  resolutely  determined  to  discover  every  per- 
fection of  all  countries  in  his  own  homestead  as  the  Dr.  He 
absolutely  urges  this  to  the  highest  point  of  human  endurance. 
He  travels  through  the  finest  countries  of  Europe,  and  after 
some  lines  given  ^'  to  radiant  skies,  and  breezes  that  bear  health 
and  cheerinets  to  the  decaying  and  languid  frame,"  nay,  afiter 
the  compulsory  acknowledgment,  that  it  would  be  ^^  absurd  in 
America  to  urge  a  superiority  over  these  lands,  or  altogether  an 
equaUty  with  them,"  he  turns  to  comfort  the  men  of  New  York, 
the  denizens  of  the  yellow  fever  and  ague,  with  '^  all  is  less  ad- 
verse to  our  own  claims  than  I  had  supposed."  He  thus  proceeds, 
plucking  away  the  feathers  of  Switzerland,  &c.  &c.to  cover  the 
naked  whig  of  the  "  States."  If  they  have  alps,  the  States  have 
ridges  of  hills,  if  they  have  "stupendous  castles  crowning  moun- 
tain passes,"  "interesting  ruins,"  large  and  imposing  edifices  of 
religion,  splendid  palaces  filled  with  works  of  genius ;  magnifi- 
cent libraries,  &c. ;  Let  America  still  console  herself:  she  has 
something  that  may  remind  her  of  them  all ;  she  has  a  state 
prison,  and  a  philosophical  hall,  and  a  landscape  cut  out 
mto  square  inches,  with  every  ploughman  a  lord  of  the 
soil  If  she  have  not  ^^  the  public  squares,  or  fountains,  or  mag- 
nificent Cathedrals  of  Europe,"  she  may  feel  with  becoming 
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pride  that  she  can  build  as  spruce  a  Chapel  as  any  of  them^ 
and  that  no  Ebenezer  in  the  City  Road  does  more  honour  to 
modem  bricklaying  than  the  Ebenezer  of  New  York.  Onr 
readers  will  forcibly  feel  how  far  the  **  Natale  Solum*'  can  fill 
up  A  man*s  comprehension ;  when  this  patriot,  after  his  Swito, 
French)  and  Italian  rambtings,  with  Lausanne,  and  Naples,, 
and  a  hundred  others  before  his  memory,  writes  down,  that, 
*^  perhaps  no  city  can  boast  of  a  promenade  superior,  if  equals 
in  point  of  prospect,  to  the  battery  of  New  York  t*  P.  9. 

Dr.  Hobart  came  to  England  under  peculiar  circum* 
stances.  We  must  acknowledge  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  labours  or  the  learning  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
York,  it  bad  hitherto  mucn  escaped  notice  in  England.  What' 
ever  may  be  the  merit  of  its  virtues,  it  had  lost  none  by  a 
too  ambitious  publicity.  We  hear  a  good  deal  in  the  Dr's. 
pamphlet  of  the  literary  education  of  its  pastors.  But  theif 
literature  had  confined  itself  to  the  modest  but  doubtless  meri^' 
torious  cultivation  of  the  native  mind  ;  and  content  with  fame 
on  one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  apparently  scorned  the  clamorous 
competitions  of  European  theology.  Dr.  Hobart  was  an  inva-> 
Ud,  a  man  of  pleasing  manners,  and,  above  all,  an  Episcopa- 
haax  clergyman.  Through  the  introduction  of  the  amiable  and 
active  individual  named  in  the  preface,  he  found  easy  and  ge- 
nerous access  to  the  English  divines,  and  even  received  per- 
sonal attentions  of  a  manLed  nature  from  some  of  them,  whose 
high  public  occupation  considerably  precludes  those  things. 
We  h^d  no  secrets  to  conceal ;  he  looked  about  him  freely,  and 
at  length  took  his  departure  under  many  declarations  of  re- 
spect and  grateful  remembrance. 

We  can  assure  this  gentleman  that  it  is  with  much  more 
pain  for  him  than  for  ourselves,  that  we  have  at  last  his  own 
evidence  of  his  employment  while  here. 

Of  all  trades  that  of  an  abuse-hunter  is  the  surest  to  enjoy 
employment.  The  determination  to  find  things  wrong  can 
never  be  disappointed.  The  Jew  salesman  is  not  surer  of 
finding  every  thing  convertible  into  his  traffic :  the  gipsy  is  not 
more  expert  at  deciding  on  the  property  of  all  that  can  be 
turned  into  possession.  An  eye  thoroughly  yellow  will  see  the 
world  yellow  from  the  sky  to  the  ground.  Investigators  of  this 
order  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  countries;  we  have  them, 
among  us  in  abundance,  accurate  and  investigating  as  the  fly  on 
the  pillar  in  St.  PauFs,  shooting  out  their  minute  feelers  on 
every  thing,  and  finding  all  roughness,  intricacy,  and  decay. 
The  grandeur,  the  proportioned  beauty,  the  awful  magniti- 
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cenoe  of  the  whole  are  nothing  to  this  keen  tribe^  while  they 
are  fixing  their  microscopic  vision  on  some  hair's-breadth  cre^ 
▼ice^  or  struggling  over  some  monstrous  projection  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  an  inch  high.  Our  time  surprize  is,  that  Dr. 
Hobart  did  not  contrive  to  find  ten  times  the  abuses.  With  all 
his  borrowing  from  report,  his  assortment  is  still  meagre^ 
and  we  can  weU  understand  the  compatriot  disappointmentj 
that  when  he  had  risked  so  much  to  carry  out  his  cargo,  he 
had  not  made  it  better  worth  the  voyage  ! 

We  confidently  hopq  that  this  gentleman  will  feel  the  suit- 
ableness of  henceforth  abjuring  politics,  and  be  content  with 
the  popularity  for  which  he  has  paid  so  hard  a  price.  We 
shall  probably  hear  no  more  of  him  than  we  have  heard  of  his 
iassociatei  Theologians.  His  faculties  may  be  well  occupied  iri 
America ;  for,  after  all,  it  is  from  Episcopacy  that  we  must  ex- 
pect whatever  of  religious  decorum  and  sound  doctrine  is  to  be 
the  portion  of  the  Western  world.  All  things  there  are  too  much 
tossed  about  in  the  yeasty  ocean  of  Republicanism.  The  reli- 
gious chart  of  America  is  still  the  melancholy  counterpart  of  its 
I)hysical  one ;  here  and  there  little  traces  of  life  among  end- 
ess  sweeps  of  sectarian  barbarism ;  the  land  overspread  with 
Dunkers  and  Thumpers,  and  Memnonists  and  Jumpers,  en- 
thusiasts gay  and  gloomy,  beyond  all  counting;  the  slaves  of 
strange  and  unscriptural  folly,  or  giddy  and  presumptuous  ig- 
norance, or  reckless  and  revolting  passions ;  a  vast  hilarious  and 
holy  rabble,  drugged  by  the  cup  of  Fanaticism.  Among 
those  orgies  Episcopacy  sits,  like  the  virgin  of  the  poet,  pure 
yet  bound,  still  repelUng  the  evil  enchanter,  and,  we  should 
trust,  long  disdaining  his  draught  of  hoentiousness.  To  uphold 
this  little  Church  in  the  midst  of  licensed  extravagance,  is 
among  the  most  honourable  of  all  duties  ;  and  we  must  hope, 
that  its  pastors  will  long  be  found  worthy  to  transmit  to  posterity 
Ae  &ith  of  their  righteous  fathers  and  our  own. 
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A  Sermon  preached  at  Lambeth,  May  21,  1826,  at  the  Consecration  of 
the  Right  Reverend  Charles  Richard  Sumner,  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
By  the  Rev,  3.  B«  Sumner,  M.A.  Prebendary  of  Durham,  &c. 
8vo.     Pp.  22.     London.     Hatchard. 

This  sermon,  which  was  published  by  command  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  is  a  manly  and  intelligent  exposition  of 
the  text. 

.  **  Take  heed  untt>  thjyrself  and  unto  thy  doctrine,  continue  in 
them :  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  both  save  thyself  and  them 
that  h^r  thee."     1  Tim.  iv.  16. 

.  The  occasion  was  unusual,  for  the  preacher  was  the  brother 
pf  the  Right  Reverend  prelate,  and  personal  feelings  might  be 
presumed  to  have  given  an  adcUtional  interest  to  tne  exhorta- 
tions of  the  accomplished  divine. 

:  The  choice  of  a  Bishop  is  among  the  most  important  events 
of  the  Church,  and  is,  perhaps,  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  duties 
of  the  crown.  Upon  the  vigour,  learning,  and  purity  of 
one .  man,  the  most  extensive  results  have  depended ;  and 
we  have  not  to  look  back  far  into  English  history  to  know 
that  to  a  Bishop  may  be  due  the  fall  or  the  safety  of  a 
Constitution.  The  late  reign  made  it  one  of  its  proudest  boasts 
that  the  Episcppal  Bench  was  the  object  of  its  pious  care ;  and 
the  present  Monarch  has  signalised  his  reign  by  equal  and 

f)atriotic  diligence  in  the  selection  of  the  most  distinguished 
or  literature  and  virtue  amons  the  clergy.  The  peculiar  situa- 
tion of  the  present  Bishop  of  Xilandafi*  gave  his  Koyal  Master 
opportunities  of  close  investigation ;  no  man  in  the  realm  is 
perhaps  better  able  to  judge  of  the  qualities  for  high  office, 
l^hether  in  Church  or  State ;  and  we  believe  that,  whether  on 
the  ground  of  learning  and  ability,  of  amiable  manners  and 
temper,  or  of  Christian  piety  and  knowledge,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  a  more  popular  promotion  than  that  of  the 
late  Librarian  to  his  Majesty. 

An  EngUsh  prelate  has  before  him  a  career  that  might 
stimulate  the  noblest  and  holiest  ambition.  A  member  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation,  and  a  peer  of  England,  he  has  the 
most  conspicuous  field  that  the  world  ever  offered,  thrown 
open  to  his  public  talents,  and  constitutional  knowledge; — a 
Bishop,  he  stands  in  the  highest  rank  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  purest  Church  of  Christianity ;  the  guardian  of  its  interests, 
the  assertor  of  its  doctrines,  the  director,  guide,  and  governor 
of  its  clergy. — As  a  member  of  general  socie^,  he  has  all  the 
influence  attached  to  rank  and  revenue,  with  a  degree  of  respect 
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and  consideration  deldom  granted  to  the  highest  of  both  in 
other  hands.  He  has,  in  fact,  a  vast  mass  of  capable  and 
honourable  efficiency  deposited  with  him,  for  its  employment 
in  the  cause  of  private  and  public  religion  and  virtue. 

But  his  responsibility  is  heavy.  Abstaining  from  all  indivi- 
dual allusion,  and  certainly  having  no  idea  of  offering  any 
advice  of  ours  to  a  prelate  who  has,  doubtless,  duly  pondered 
aU  his  duties,  we  repeat,  that  to  a  conscience  aUve  to  the  re^- 
sponsibiUty  of  the  mitre,  we  can  conceive  no  trust  that  might 
demand  more  anxious  and  solemn  deliberation.  According  to 
the  general  way  of  estimating  those  matters,  there  might  be 
biit  few  mien  who  would  hesitate  a  moment  on  the  subject ;  iior 
should  we  praise  a  timorous  and  nervous  hesitation.  But  per- 
haps of  all  the  forms  in  which  duty  has  ever  been  laid,  or  can 
be  laid,  on  the  human  heart,  the  conscientious  obligation  of 
Prelacy  is  the  most  various,  stern,  and  formidable.  The  thirst 
of  wealth,  the  thirst  of  power,  partiality  and  favoritism,  personal 
indulgence,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  purposes  and  passions  which 
pass  so  venially  in  the  estimate  of  men  of  other  classes,  become 
m  him  offences  of  the  deepest  dye.  But  his  positive  duties 
are  still  more  trying; — Energy,  holy  zeal,  profound  profes- 
sional acquirement;  an  utter  devotedness  of  his  means,  hi^ 
mind,  and  himself,  to  the  cause  of  God ;  a  total  abjuration  of 
all  the  little,  creeping  motives  of  the  world ;  a  perpetual  sense 
t)f  living  and  acting  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme  Judge ;  an 
unsleeping  struggle  against  his  human  infirmity,  a  burning  and 
angelic  zeal  of  holiness,  and  a  spirit  like  a  flame  of  fire  on  the 
altar  of  the  Lord.  Those  must  be  his  personal  virtues,  the 
springs  and  impulses  of  his  conduct  in  his  high  station.  What 
that  conduct  should  be,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  define ;  the 
Signified  kindness,  the  decent  hospitality,  the  generous  and 
graceful  intercourse,  have  too  many  exemplifications  on  the 
English  Bench  for  us  to  dwell  on  them  here. 

The  vigilant  and  just  distribution  of  preferment  is  among  the 
very  highest  public  duties  of  the  prelate.  Upon  it,  if  we  are  not 
deeply  deceived,  may  turn  the  whole  question  of  the  advance  or 
the  decline  of  the  true  faith  in  England.  The  Establishment 
has  already  bitter  enemies ;  they  are  adding  strength  to 
strength :  they  must  be  resisted;  but  by  no  other  weapons  than 
those  of  the  understanding.  Those  enemies  have  the  activity 
that  so  habitually  belongs  to  the  evil  cause :  they  have  learn- 
bg  and  acuteness ;  a  vast  portion  of  the  common  literary 
accesses  to  the  public  is  in  their  hands  :  they  have  what  is  still 
more  formidable,  a  great  ally  in  the  prejudice,  angry  ignorance, 
and  political  inflammation  of  the  populace.     Against  all  those 
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the  Establishment  must  make  her  stand  boldly  and  triumph* 
antly,  or  perish  pitiably,  and  without  the  hope  of  restoration. 
There  will  be  no  alternative  of  lingering  and  lazy  neutrality ; 
no  easy  truce  of  indolence  on  the  one  side,  and  harmless  con- 
tempt on  the  other.  The  pfeparations  for  the  assault  are 
gathering  before  our  eye ;  and  no  long  period  may  elapse  before 
we  shall  find  its  whole  completed  strength  bursting  upon  us 
without  restraint  or  relaxation.  It  would  be  madness  to  attempt 
to  compromise  with  this  desperate  and  implacable  hostility ;  but 
it  would  be  folly  and  crime  not  to  prepare ;  and  the  true  pre- 
paration is  to  be  found  in  the  talents  of  the  Clergy. 

Mr.  Sumner*s  sermon  gives  an  eloquent  general  view  of  the 
impressions  of  the  pastor,  the  necessity  '^  of  taking  heed  unto 
himself/'  and  the  double  and  cheering  result,  the  **  saving  him- 
self and  those  that  hear  him."  We  have,  unfortunately,  room 
but  for  one  passage  as  a  specimen  of  his  graceful  style.  He 
thus  speaks  of  the  pastoral  appointment : — 

**  Indeed  it  is  not  the  least  among  the  many  blesanngs  conferred  upon 
the  world  by  Christianity,  that  it  provides  for  a  successioD  of  men  set 
i^Murt  from  others  by  character  as  well  as  station,  and  famishing  to  all 
a*  perpetual  admonition,  that  there  is  a  world  to  live  for  beyond  the 
present.  Fleeing  from  those  vain  pursuits  and  superfluous  cares  which 
encumber  and  perplex  the  multitude,  they  hve  as  men  o/God^  Ihonmgkb^ 
unto  every  good  word  and  nork :  and  foUon  after  rigkieoutnesSf  godU^, 
nessy  faithj  love,  patience^  meekness.  They  iue  the  light  of  the  world;, 
men  see  their  good  worksy  their  uncorruptness,  their  gravity,  their  dis- 
interested benevolence,  and  are  thus  led  to  glorify  their  Father  wUch  is 
in  heaven.  They  are  the  salt  of  the  earthy  to  save  it  from  corruption. 
Their  influence  is  like  the  influence  of  the  Sabbath,  which  preserves 
a  spirit  of  seriousness  and  piety  among  the  individuals  and  the  nations 
that  keep  it  holy.  Take  away  the  Sabbath  from  the  year,  and  all 
would  become,  as  those  became  who  in  times  not  long  past,  tried  the 
perilous  experiment,  covetousy  proudy  boasters^  blasphemerSy  tnUhankfui^ 
unholy.  And  so  if  there  were  no  examples  of  piety  and  self-denial*  of 
men  who  living  in  the  world  are  not  of  the  world,  the  manifold  engage*t 
ments  and  conflicting  interests  of  the  present  hfe  would  conceal  eter- 
nity from  view  :  the  hut  of  the  flesh  would  betray,  and  the  lust  of  the 
eyes  would  deceive,  and  the  pride  of  life  would  allure,  and  none  woul4 
be  reminded  that  the  world  passeth  awayy  and  the  lust  thereof:  and  h^ 
f^one  that  doeth  the  will  of  Gody  abideth  for  ever." 
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A  Letter  to  Charles  Butler,  Esq,  on  his  Notice  of  the  Practical  and  /n- 
temal  Evidence  against  Catholicism,  By  the  Rev,  J.  Blanco  White, 
M.A.  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  8vo.  pp.  136.  London. 
Murray.     Prioe>6s.    1825. 

The  Papal  Supremacy ,  with  Remarks  on  the  Bill  for  restoring  the  Inj 
tercourie  between  the  See  of  Rome  and  the  United  Kingdom,  passed  by 
the  Commons  arid  rejected  by  the  Lords,  in  the  Year  18^5.  By  Johh 
CjLOsa,' Serjeant  at  Law,  8v6.  pp.  112.  London,  Murray.   1826. 

A  Defence  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York^  and  of  the  Senti" 
ments  delivered  by  him  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Question  of  the 
Catholic  Claims,  May  25, 1825.  With  Strictures  on  the  Conduct  of 
the  Body  calling  themselves  the  Catholic  Association,  and  of  the  Popish 
Clergy  of  Ireland*  By  an  Irishman,  a  Student  at  the  Bar  qf  Engi- 
land*  8vo.  pp.  96.  London,  Rivington. 

Let  ub  suppose  a  traveller  suddenly  dropped  into  the  centre 
of  Spain^  He  Bees  a  noble  country^  full  of  the  bounties  of  na- 
ture»  a  luxurious  climate,  a  landscape  covered  with  spontaneous 
fertility;  and  of  this  he  sees  three-fourths  a  solitude,  o|r 
traversed  but  by  beggars  and  banditti,  and,  of  the  remainder^ 
the  people  broken  and  powerless ;  or  distracted  with. civil  dis- 
cord,  alternately  flying  from  vengeance  and  seeking  it  in  the 
blood  of  their  fellow  subjects;  a  throne  without  security,  a 
population  idle,  ignorant  and  insubordinate,  and  a  priesthood 
lazy  and  corrupting,  or  busied  in  active  partizanship,  and  para- 
lyzing at  once  the  influence  of  the  government,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  nation. 

What  would  be  the  feeling  of  that  traveller  suddenly  con- 
veyed into  England,  and  left  to  draw  his  conclusions.     Popu- 
busness,   industry,  intelligence,  an  unexampled  freedom  of 
thought  and  action,  general  comfort,  a  solid  government,  an 
unobtrusive  and  unostentatious  priesthood,  an  opulent  and  in- 
itmcted  nobility,  and  a  total  absence  of  all  those  impediments 
that  time  or  tyranny  lay  on  the  progress  of  a  nation  to  know- 
ledge, purity,  and  power,  would  make  up  the  natural  impressions 
of  the  stranger.    How  this  mighty  difference  came  to  exist,  how 
the  whole  munificence  of  nature  seemed  unable  to  give  in  the  one 
country,  what  was  wrested  from  its  reluctant  hand  in  our  narrow 
spot  of  humid  skies  and  tardy  fertility,  is  a  question  that  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Englishman  might  answer  in  the  same  words. 
The  distinction  is  not  be  to  sought  in  climate,  for  there  the 
Spaniard  has  the  obvious  superioritv,  nor  in  early  freedom,  for 


he  was  our  predecessor  in  a  ccMistitutioii.  It  is  something  more 
influential  stilly  which  has  cast  down  Spain  from  the  throne  of 
Europe,  and  fixed  England  supreme. 

We  dhould  remember  that  the  hXl  of  Spain  and  the  rise  of 
England  were  contemporaneous.  As  if  some  great  final  Judg* 
ment  had  sat  upon  both  nations  at  once,  the  glory  that  was  taken 
from  the  head  of  the  one,  was  in  the  same  hour  transferred  to 
that  <^  the  other ;  and  from  that  hour  their  progress  has  been 
divided,  there  has  been  a  great  gulph  between  th^,  the  ob- 
scurity has  deepened,  and  the  splendour  has  received  increase, 
till  even  now  they  stand,  the  most  striking  spectacle  of  con- 
trasted power  and  ruin  ever  offered  to  the  contemplation  ai 
man.  Nor  was  this  result  the  work  of  mutual  war ;  for  the  con- 
flicts of  Spain  with  England  were  few,  and  comparatively  re- 
mote and  triviaL  But  the  period  at  which  England  started 
into  tier  career  of  national  gnmdeur,  was  the  reign  of  Ehxabeth. 
The  reign  of  PhiUp  the  Second,  her  rival,  was  the  downfidl  of 
Spain — we  may  come  still  closer  to  the  cause.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  the  Protestant  religion  first  became  the  secure  and 
authorised  fiuth  of  England.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  popery 
first  became  completely  paramount  in  Spain.  The  Rrformation 
which  had  partially  ma^e  its  way  under  the  disturbed  and 
anxious  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  was  totally  crushed  fay  the 
first  approach  of  Philip  to  the  throne.  Even  the  confessors  of 
Charies  were  thrown  into  the  Inquisition,  on  suspidon  of  having 
been  tainted  by  the  Reformation  during  their  residence  in 
Germany.  Murder  and  torture  were  the  heralds  of  the  young 
Bumarch,  as  he  advanced  through  his  kingdom.  His  first  so- 
lemn celefaration  was  an  Auto  da  fl^  at  which  a  number  of 
miserable  victims  were  burned  before  his  court ;  and  the  le^ 
mainder  of  his  long  and  wretched  reign  was  conformable  to  its 
beginning.  Before  he  died,  Spain  was  completely  Roman  Ca« 
tholic  Before  Elizabeth  died,  England  was  by  constitutioii^ 
halnt  and  principle,  thoroughly  Protestant.  The  countries 
are  now  the  antipodes  of  each  oither.  The  conclusion  on  the 
unprejudiced  mind  is  irresistible.  Popery  has  been  the  rain  of 
Spain,  Protestantism  the  salvation  of  England ! 

But  if  the  history  of  our  country  were  laid  open  to  the  stnuH 
ger,  and  he  were  shown  the  total  and  essential-  repugnance  of 
our  constitution  to  Popery,  the  bitter  vicissitudes  and  sacri- 
fices that  Popery  cost  the  founders  of  our  freedom,  the  innu- 
merable plots  and  treasons,  from  the  assassination  op  to  the 
formal  conspiracy,  frcnn  the  riot  to  the  rebeUion,  a  disputed 
succession,  civil  war,  invasions,  exiles,  confiscatimis,  the  blind 
fiury  of  a  faction,  grofing  round  its  cavern  for  opportunities  of 
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vengeance,  or  roaming  round  Europe  in  sanctified  mendicancy, 
and  begging  a  Crusade  against  England.  What  could  he  pro^ 
nounce,  but  that,  as  it  was  wisdom  to  exclude  Popery,  it  would 
be  madness  to  suffer  its  return  into  the  constitution.  Or  what 
language  could  express  his  astonishment  on  leaiTiing,  that  the 
descendants  of  that  heroic  and  faithful  ancestry,  the  men 
whose  property,  freedom,  and  civilization,  are  "held  only  in 
right  of  the  struggles  and  blood  of  that  ancestry ;  the  boasted 
champions  of  the  Constitution,  the  patriots  who  shrink  with 
nervous  sensitiveness  from  the  tyranny  of  a  British  sceptre, 
and  obtest  heaven  and  earth  against  the  superstition  of  a-  Bri^ 
Hsh  priesthood,  are  the  very  individuals  who  demand  that  the 
gates  of  our  citadel  shall  be  thrown  open  for  the  triumphant  en-» 
trance  of  the  hostility  and  the  corruptions  of  Rome ! 

This  has  been  reasoned  against,  but  hitherto  chiefly  by  laymen. 
Let  what  will  be  said  of  polemical  zeal,  the  Clergy  of  our  day 
are  unwilling  controversialists,  and  nothing  but  the  palpable  ne* 
cesstty  of  self-defence  has  led  them  to  descend  into  the  arena. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  thos^,  both  from  ability  and 
personal  circumstances  is  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  the  Rev.  Blanco  White.  His  interesting 
history,  vnrung  from  him  by  circumstances,  is  well  known  to 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  virtue  and  feeling  severely  tried, 
and  most  honourably  coming  out  of  the  trial.  To  this  Spanish 
gentleman,  scholar  and  divine,  we  already  owe  a  quantity  of 
valuable  information  on  foreign  Roman  Catholicism,  which  no 
other  could  be  so  competent  to  give.  We  regret  that  we  can 
now  no  more  than  notice  his  present  publication.  It  is  a  suc- 
cession of  brief,  but  forcible  replies  to  Mr.  Butler's  remarks  on 
the  author's  excellent  "  Practical  and  internal  evidence  against 
Catholicism." 

We  all,  by  this  time,  know  Mr.  Butler'sybr^f^.  It  is  to  bring 
in  every  thing  by  insinuation.  He  always  prefers  a  sneer  to  an 
argument,  and  seems  to  feel  nothing  a  crime  but  a  direct  alle^ 
gation.  His  language  is  the  true  vehicle  for  his  principle; 
smooth  and  studied,  its  perpetual  effort  is  to  seem  without 
labour,  and  its  most  fatiguing  affectation  is  anxious  simplicity. 
The  consequence  of  this  is  like  that  of  all  affectations,  an 
humbling  opinion  alike  of  the  temper  and  the  taste  of  the  in- 
dividual ;  and  we  know  no  writer  of  our  day  whose  open  vio- 
lence and  sincere  rage,  is  not  more  creditable,  than  the  r£in- 
corous  civility,  and  rabid  moderation,  of  Mr.  Butler. 

This  pamphlet  gives  a  conclusive  instance  of  Mr.  Butler's 
real  conception  of  tne  limits  of  controversy.  A  meeting  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholic  Association  was  held  some  short  time 
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shice»  at  which  that  aentlexiian  was  present.  We  need  searcely 
inform  our  readers  that  Mr.  Whitens  contributions  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  have  excited  a  corresponding  fury  in  the  friends  of 
superstition,  and  that  he,  who  in  Spain  would  have  been 
stretched  on  the  racks  of  the  Inquisition  for  daring  to  revolve 
the  Scriptures  and  think  for  himself,  is,  by  the  champions  of 
freedom  of  thought,  and  abhorrers  of  all  restrictions  here, 
vilified  and  maligned  in  the  bitterest  manner.  From  every, 
thii^  beyond  a  **  sigh  or  a  smile''  over  human  infirmity ;  Mr«. 
Butler  thanks  his  stars  that  he  is  free.  But  it  appears  that 
he  can  endure,  nay,  sanction  and  applaud  the  display  of  much 
more  vivid  modes  of  expression.  A  regular  agent  and  orator 
of  the  Irish  Romanists,  was  the  secondary  instniment  on  the 
occasion ;  and  a  more  vulgar  and  foolish  harangue  was  proba- 
bly never  concocted  even  in  the  Popish  convention.  Low 
virulence,  and  nonsensical  allusion,  bitter  personality  and  deS' 
perate  ignorance,  made  up  the  discharge,  and  Mr.  Butler  had 
the  .enviable  satis&ction  of  bearing  his  absent  adversary  loaded 
widi  ribaldry,  without  hazarding  the  immaculate  courtesy  of 
his  public  pen.  We  shall  certainly  not  transcribe  the  record 
of  mis  vulgar  and  miserable  revenge :  it  was  worthy  of  a  son 
of  Loyola,  and  we  have  no  doubt  was  rewarded  with  that  an- 
cient son*s  most  livid  smile. 

But  we  must  let  Mr.  White  give  his  own  impression  of  this 
meetm^.  No  one  can  do  it  with  more  contemptuous  and  more 
justified  sarcasm. 

**  Yet,  not  content  with  so  much  vantage  groand,  I  find  that  you 
come  against  me  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Associaiion  ;  and 
that  the  abuse,  the  insult,  the  slander,  from  which  you  so  carefully 
abstain  in  your  remarks  on  my  book,  had  been  abundantly  bestowed 
upon  me  by  your  allies  and  friends,  a  short, time  before  those  remarks 
were  given  to  the  public  Sir,  do  not  claim  henceforth  that  moder- 
ation of  language  on  my  part,  which  your  courtly  phrases  demand. 
You  must  (by  me  at  least)  be  considered  a  compound  character,  made 
up  of  what  you  do  yourself  and  what  you  let  others  do  for  you*  It  is 
preposterous  to  aa^eci  that  I  should  address  you  as  it  is  fitting  for  but 
one  half  o( my  antagonist:  that  I  should  have  yoo  always  b^re  my 
eyes  as  yon  appear  when  alone  upon  paper,  and  lose  sight  of  yon  when 
you  choose  to  mix  with  a  riotous  crowd.  No,  Sir ;  that  must  not  be. 
You  cannot  expect  a  return  for  your  personal  moderation,  in  foU :  we 
must  certainly  deduct  from  it  your  share  in  the  unbounded  indignation 
which  your  jointrstock  company  of  insolence  and  libel,  deserves. 

**  As  a  member  of  an  Association  which  musters  its  forces  to  fall 
upon  me  with  all  the  rage  of  an  infuriated  mob,  you  could  not  escape 
the  charge  of  trying  to  overpower  me  by  means  of  your  friends,  even 
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if  you  hiEid  been  absent  from  the  meeting;  Yoirir  absenb^  on  that  oc« 
casion  would  have  all  the  appearance  of  Jesuitical  caution.  Nothing 
but  a  serious  and  indignant  opposition  to  the  conduct  of  your  associ- 
ates ;  nothing  but  a  direct  reprobation  of  the  vile  means  which  they, 
employed  in  assisting  you^  could  free  you  from  the  strong  suspicion 
that  they  acted  in  concert  with  you.  Yet,  far  from  thus  preventing 
the  chatge  of  gross  unfairness  which  now  lies  against  you,  you,  Sir/ 
appear  to  have  been  present  at  the  meeting,  where  filth  and  slander 
wete  heaped  upon  my  name.  On  what  principle  of  conduct  you  acted 
on  that  occasion  I  am  not  able  to  guess.  From  the  idea,  however/ 
which  your  works  have  given  me  of  your  mental  character,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  acted  with  the  utmost  precision^  according  to  some  previously 
seUied  rale.  I  myself  am  no  good  judge  of  such  highly  drilled  minds* 
I  was  bom  under  warmer  skies,  and  do  not  pretend  to  such  exquisite 
judgment^  such  a  well  trained  set  of  obedient  feeUngSi  I  know,  that 
had  yote  been  treated  in  my  presence,  with  half  the  indignity  that  fell 
to  my  lot  in  yours^  I  should -have  found  it  impossible  not  to  protest 
against  the  treachery  of  insulting  my  opponent  in  his  absence,  I 
should  have  blushed  at  the  idea  of  having  afterwards  to  contend  with 
a  man  whom  I  had  allowed  to  be  hustled,  and  pummelled,  and  mauled 
by  a  mob  of  my  own  party. 

**  But  judgment  and  coolness,  though  very  enviable,  may  be  carried 
too  fiir.  In  the  case  of  which  I  speak,  one  grain  of  mere  feeling  would 
have  done  you  and  your  cause  a  most  material  service.  Indeed, 
though  the  golden  opportunity  has  irrevocably  escaped  you,  I  can- 
not help  experiencing  that  kind  of  uneasiness  which  follows  an  escape 
from  danger.  A  single  remonstrance,  a  mere  cry  of  '  order'  from 
votf,  when  my  name  was  bandied  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  scorn,  would 
have  brought  more  credit  and  weight  to  your  bad  cause,  than  it  can 
expect  from  all  your  knowledge  and  ingenuity.  I  have.  Sir,  to  thank 
you  fox  nothing  but  your  silence  on  that  occassion."     P.  103. 

Mr.  Seijeatit  Cross's  performance  is  a  valuable  compendium 
of  the  principal  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  question. 
He  goes  through  the  whole  subject,  giving  under  separate 
heads,  with  professional  exactness,  the  distinct  features  which 
make  ihe  fades  Hippocratica  of  the  controversy.  We  thus 
have,  Sect  1.  Cathdiic  Emancipation. — 2.  Attributes  of  the 
Papal  Supremacy. — 3.  Its  Origin  and  Growth. — 4.  Its  Poli- 
tical Influence  prior  to  the  Reformation. — 5.  The  Supremacy 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century. — 6.  Its  First  Expulsion. — 7.  Its 
Restoration. — 8.  Its  Second  Expulsion  ;  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy*—9,  Series  of  Attempts  for  its  Restoration. — 10.  The 
Whigs.— 11.  The  Revolution.— 12.  The  Coronation  Oath.— 
13.  Events  since  the  Revolution. — 14.  The  Present  State  of 
tlie  Papal  Supremacy. — 15.  Ireland. — 16.  The  Irish  Associa- 
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Hon.— 17.  The  Irish  Evidence.— 18.  The  Rejected  BiU.— 19. 
The  Catholic  Question. 

This  work  is  valuable  from  its  being  a  view  taken  by  an  in- 
telligent individual  pecyliarly  accustomed  to  examine  into  facts 
and  reasonings.  It  contains  little  that  is  not  directly  limited  by 
some  document ;  and  recjuires  nothing  of  the  reader  but  to  use 
the  evidence  of  his  own  eyes.  It  is  as  much  an  authentic  and 
direct  refutation  as  could  ever  be  founded  on  documentary 

Sroof.  The  learned  writer  first  states  the  objects  of  the  Roman 
atholic  Bill  of  last  Session. 
.  The  oath  of  supremacy  is  the  stumbling-block  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  They  refuse  to  take  it,  as  cutting  off  their  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  Pope,  as  their  spiritual  head.  The  Protestant  de«* 
mands  tins  as  the  only  security  for  the  British  constitution ;  de- 
claring that  spiritual  allegiance  to  a  foreigner,  whether  priest  or 
potentate,  and  peculiarly  where  he  unites  both  characters,  essen- 
tially implies  a  temporal  allegiance,  from  which,  however,  in  quiet 
times  it  might  be  harmless;  yet,  if  public  trouble  were  to  come, 
or  if  it  should  please  the  Pope  to  exert  his  influence  against  the 
peace  of  England,  either  in  his  own  behalf,  or  in  thai  of  foreign 
sovereigns  to  whom  he  was  subservient,  the  most  formidable 
consequences  might  ensue.  The  Roman  Catholic  on  the  other 
^and  broadly  denies  that  the  Papal  supremacy  is  any  thing 
temporally  effective  or  hazardous,  and  on  this  the  whole  ques- 
tion turns.  Now,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  papal 
supremacy,  spiritual  as  it  may  be,  is  yet  capable  of  exerting  a 
Miost  fearful  influence  over  the  temporaUties  of  nations,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Cross  gives  the  statement  of  the  Papal  supremacy  as 
it  stood  in  the  commencement  of  the  English  Reformation. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  dawn  of 
our  glorious  reformation,  the  pope,  exercised  by  virtue  of  his 
spiritual  supremacy,  we  must  observe,  the  most  boundless  and 
tyrannical  temporal  supremacy  over  Europe. 

The  Papal  supremacy  was  abolished  by  Elizabeth,  and  the 
kingdom  once  freed  from  this  restless  and  ambitious  interference 
of  a  foreign  power,  became  rapidly  flourishing  and  secure.  But 
a  melancholy  change  was  at  hand,  constituting  of  itself  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  the  true  working  of  the  papal  spiritual  su- 
premacy. On  the  demise  of  Edward  VI.,  IVlary,  fatally  notori- 
ous in  our  history,  ascended  the  throne.  She  married  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  treachery,  tyranny,  bloodshed,  and  papal  sUpre* 
macy  came  in  upon  the  nation  together,  Hke  a  great  plague. 

The  Protestant  requires  no  man  to  give  up  his  opinion  even 
on  the  point  of  supremacy.     But  he  demands  that  before  he 
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puts  an  individual  iii  a  isituation  where  public  injury  may  be  done, 
he  shall  have  some  pledge  against  that  injury.  The  constitu- 
tion is  essentially  Protestant ;  he  has  every  right  to  demand  of 
those  who  solicit  to  be  put  iuto  its  administration,  that  they 
shall  divest  themselves  of  what  he  considers  and  can  prove  from 
history  to  have  been  already  eminently  dangerous  to  British 
freedom  of  thought  and  action.  The  Roman  Catholic  spurns 
at  all  conditions,  and  demands  that  our  welfare  should  be  sub- 
jected to  him  on  his  own  terms. 

If  it  be  in  the  competence  of  man  to  make  himself  master  of 
any  public  question,  it  must  be  in  England.  The  truth  may 
lie  concealed  in  Spain,  or  Italy,  or  France,  or  Austria,  or  in  any 
country  where  men  are  prdiibited  from  enquiring  for  them- 
selves. But  in  England,  if  thorough  and  endless  discussions 
ean  detect  its  shape,  it  will  be  seen  in  all  its  dimensions.  We 
have  had  the  *' Catholic  question"  before  us  for  almost  three 
hundred  years ;  it  has  been  sifted  and  searched  completely  if 
ever  question  was,  yet  the  "  spiritual  supremacy  *'  of  the  Pope 
has  been  always  the  declared  point  of  danger  !  Is  it  to  be 
presumed,  that  considering  the  superior  rationality  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  British  nation,  they  should  have  been  so  long  totally 
mistaken  in  the  object  of  their  alarm.  We  have  a  succession 
of  statutes  disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  parliament,  and  each 
with  some  added  safeguard,  down  to  the  period  when  the  con- 
stitution was  finally  established  in  1688.  And  in  that  moment 
of  our  settled  and  completed  freedom  what  was  the  first  step  of 
the  enfranchised  parliament  ?  Why,  an  embodying  of  all  the 
old  precautions  against  foreign  interference  under  spiritual  pre- 
tences ;  the  substance  of  our  forefather's  wisdom  concentrated 
in  the  formal  "  oath  of  supremacy.'* 

'*  The  very  first  Act  of  Parliament  •  under  the  new  dynasty,  and 

which  may,  therefore,  be  considered  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Con" 

t&ttUionf  as  then  established,  enacts  that  m  all  future  ParliamentSy  the 

oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  declaration  required  by  the 

Act  of  the  SO  Car.  II.,  *  **for  disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  Parlia- 

meiU,** '  shall  be  taken  and  subscribed  by  every  Member  of  either  House 

of  Parliament,  as  by  that  Act  is  ordained;  that  is  to  say  *  ''That  no 

person  who  now  is,  or  hereafter  shall  be,  a  Peer  of  this  Realm,  or 

Member  of  the  House  of  Peers,  shall  vote,  or  make  his  proxy,  in  the 

House  of  Peers,  or  sit  there,  during  any  debate ;  nor  any  person  that 

now  isy  or  hereafter  shall  be,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  shall 

•  1  W.  and  M.,  c.  1. 
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Totein  the  House  of  Commons,  or  sit  there,  during  any  debate,  after 
their  Speaker  is  chosen,  until  such  Peer  or  Member  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  respectively,  take  the  said  oaths,  and  subscribe  and  repeat  the  de-* 
claration  therein  mentioned."  * 

And  the  same  are  required  to  be  taken  and  subscribed  in  each 
House  respectively,  before  a  full  House,  with  the  Speaker  in  his  chair ; 
and  any  person  offending  herein  incurs  a  penalty  of  500Z.,  and  is  dis- 
abled to  sit  in  either  House,  or  execute  any  public  office,  civil  or  mili- 
tary. 

*'  After  thus  excluding  the  subjects  of  the  See  of  Rome  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  equal  care  was  taken  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Throne.  For  by  the  9th  section  of  the  Act  *,  commonly  called  the 
Bill  of  Rights^  it  is  enacted,  '  That  all  and  every  person  or  persons 
that  are,  or  shall  be,  reconciled  to^  or  shall  hold  communion  with,  the  See 
or  Church  of  Rome,  or  shall  profess  the  Popish  religion,  or  shall  marry 
a  Papist,  shall  be  iexduded,  and  be  for  ever  incapable  to  inherit,  possess 
or  emoy  the  Crown  and  Government  of  this  Realm  and  Ireland,  and  the 
dommions  thereunto  belonging,  or  any  part  of  the  same ;  or  to  have^ 
use,  or  exercise  any  regal  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction  within  the 
same  ;  and  in  all  and  every  such  case  and  cases,  the  people  of  these 
realms  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  absolved  of  their  allegiance ;  and  the 
qaid  Crown  and  Government  shall,  from  time  to  time,  descend  to  aiid  be 
enjoyed  by  such  person  or  persons,  being  Protestants,  as  should  have 
inherited  and  enjoyed  the  same,  in  case  the  said  person  or  persons  so 
reconciled,  holding  communion,  or  professing  or  marrying  as  afore- 
said, were  entirely  dead/ 

**  And  by  the  lOth  section  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  every  King  and 
Queen  of  this  realm,  who  at  any  time  hereafter  shall  come  to  and  sue-* 
ceed  in  the  imperial  crown  of  this  kingdom,  are  required,  on  the  first 
day  of  the  meeting  oi  the  first  Parliament,  next  after  coming  to  the 
crown,  setting  on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  or  at  his  or  her  coronation,  to  subscribe 
and  audibly  repeat  the  declaration  required  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  by  the  last-mentioned  Act. 

.  "  Thus  was  the  Church  of  England  made  the  sanctuary  of  the  Con- 
atitution,  of  which  the  first  principle  is  the  exclusion  of  the  Papal  Su- 
premacy, and  the  second  the  exclusion  of  those  who  submit  to  it,  from' 
all  participation  in  the  functions  of  government  and  legislation."—* 
P.  51. 

Our  limits  prevent  us  from  observing  on  the  thii'd  pamphlet 
fiirtber  than  that  it  is  spiriteidly  written,  and  exhibits  conaider- 
able  humour,  and  evident  personal  knowledge  of  ^'  Popery  in 
Ireland." 

•  1  W.  and  M.,  st  2.  c.  2. 
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The  Ecclesiasticeil  History  of  the  second  and  third  Centuries  illustrated 
from  the  Writings  of  Teriullian.  By  John,  Bishop  of  Bbis^tol^ 
Master  of  Christ's  College ^  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  8vo.  Pp.  608.  12s.  6d.  London. 
Rivingtons.     1826. 

On  few  subjects  have  the  opinions  of  the  learned  in  modern 
times  been  more  divided  than  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient 
Fathers.     Roman  Catholic  writers  lavish  unbounded  praise 
upon  their  merits^  and  appeal  to  them  with  a  respect^  and  even 
reverence^  but  little  inferior  to  that  which  is  paid  to  the  inspired 
volume.     Some  among  the  Protestants^  on  the  other  hand, 
disparage  them  as  if  they  fell  below  the  common  standard  of 
human  intellect^  and  disdain  their  decisions^  as  the  decisions  of 
the  weakest  and  blindest  of  men.    The  truth,  as  often  happens, 
lies  between  both  extremes.     To  inspiration  they   have  no 
claim ;  and  as^  men  they  were  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities 
of  our  fallen  state,  exposed  likewise  to  some  errors  arising  from 
tfie  then  state  of  letters  and  of  society,  and  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed ;  yet  they  had  some 
advantages  from  living  in  ages  so  near  to  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  faith,  when  the  stream  of  traditionary  truth  was  flow- 
ing in  its  purest  channel ;  they  were  men  of  unquestioned  piety 
and  integrity ;  and  therefore  unexceptionable  witnesses  to  the 
primitive  faith.     Some  there  are  too  ignorant  to  consult  them, 
too  insolent  to  peruse  them,  or  too  presumptuous  to  listen  to 
the  dictates  of  the  recorded  wisdom  of  antiquity,  but  to  despise 
the  authority  of  writers  so  well  situated  for  the  acquirement 
and  transmission  of  truth,  is  not  the  part  either  of  a  candid  or 
a  sound  mind.     Granting  them  to  be  only  men  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty,  and  their  authority  as  witnesses  to 
the  Apostolical  doctrines  and  practices  is  undeniable  ;  an  au« 
thority  which  would  be  scarcely  afiected  if  we  were  to  allow 
most  of  the  charges  preferred  against  them  by  a  'Whitby,  a 
Daille,  a  Barbeyrac,  and  a  Rosenmiiller. 

In  regard  to  the  history  of  the  Church  their  testimony  is 
essentially  important,  and  some  even  of  those  who  spurn  their 
authority  in  matters  of  doctrine,  nevertheless  pay  due  respect 
to  their  attestation  in  matters  of  history.  Without  their  aid  it 
would  be  impossible  to  compose  any  thing  which  would  deserve 
to  be  called  an  ecclesiastical  history.  But  it  is  an  assertion 
which  hardly  admits  of  doubt  that  their  writings  have  never 
yet  been  so  carefully  examined,  with  a  view  to  tnis  particular 
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subject,  as  their  importance  demands.  Such  a  task,  indeed,  is 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  any  single  mind  to  accomplish ; 
those  learned  men,  therefore,  who  search  the  volumes  of  any 
ancient  Father  for  the  purpose  of  so  applying  them,  are  per- 
forming an  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  of  fetters  and  theo- 
logy. Among  writers  of  this  description,  the  Right  Reverend 
author  of  the  work  before  us  holds  a  conspicuous  rank.  His 
design  was  to  illustrate  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian,  which  he 
has  accomplished  with  great  ability  and  judgment,  and  has  thua 
brought  the  testimony  of  this  Father  to  bear  upon  the  history 
of  this  period  in  a  manner  the  most  full  and  complete. 

The  scattered  hints  relating  to  the  biography  of  TertuUian,. 
preserved  in  the  ancient  writings  have  been  collected,  by  the 
assiduity  of  Du  Pin,  Cave,  Tillemont,  Lardner,  &c. ;  and  in  a 
preliminary  chapter  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  prefixes  an  account 
of  the  life  and  writings  of  Tertullian.  No  precise  informatioii 
can  be  obtained  respecting  the  date  of  his  birth,  or  any  of  the 
principal  occurrences  of  his  life  }  it  is  certain,  however,  that  he* 
flourisned  during  the  reigns  of  Severus  and  Antoninus  CaracaUa, 
or  between  the  years  193  and  216.  Lardner  places  him  at  die 
year  S00«  He  was  married,  as  appears  from  two  Treatises 
among  his  works  addressed  to  his  wife,  and  it  is  asserted  by 
Jerome  that  he  was  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church. 

The  most  remarkable  incident  in  TertulHan's  life  was  his 
adoption  of  the  errors  of  Montanus,  which  Pamelius  and  othera 
have  imputed  to  disappointed  ambition,  in  being  defeated  in  his 
pretensions  to  the  see,  either  of  Rome  or  of  Carthage.  Btui 
probably  the  true  cause,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  observeSf 
must  be  sought ''  in  the  constitution  and  temper  of  his  mind,  to 
which  the  austere  doctrines  and  practice  of  the  new  prophel 
were  perfectly  congenial,  and  of  which  the  natural  warmth  and 
acerbity  were,  as  Jerome  informs  us,  increased  by  the  censures^, 
perhaps  by  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Roman  clergy.** 
(P.  86.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  his  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of 
Montanus  is  evident  from  his  works ;  for  he  often  uses  the 
authority  of  the  new  prophecy,  enforces  the  necessity  of  f5re- 
quent  fasts,  condemhs  marriages,  or  at  least  gives  a  decided 
preference  to  a  life  of  celibacy,  proscribes  second  marriagesi 
and  recommends  a  severe  and  ascetic  course  of  life.  To  this 
defection  from  the  Church  is  to  be  attributed  that  dissimilitude 
'«mwg  the  treatises,  those  different  representations,  and  those 
oontrarieties  of  opinion  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discover  in 
the  works  of  TertuUian. 
.  In  cmsidering.  these  circumstances  in  the  life  and  writings  of 
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Ihia  Fatheri  an  abjeetion  naturiilly  occurs  against  his  autlKlriQr# 
What  reliaDce,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we  place  upon  thd  judg'* 
nMTftt  of  one  who  could  be  deluded  into  a  belief  of  the  extras 
vagant  pretensions  6f  Montanus  f  What  credit  is  due  t^  tibe 
testimoi^  of  so  tiolent  a  partisan  of  that  herediareb  ?  Or  tvha^ 
advantage  can  be  derived  from  studying  the  works  of  so  cre- 
dulous and  superstitious  an  author  ?  This  is  an  objection  lying 
at  the  very  groundwork  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol's  inquiry  ia 
the  volume  before  us,  and  it  is  thus  excellently  retmtted  by  hia 
Lordship : 

**  Thesei  are  qu^tk)iMr  easily  ask^d  and  ani!»wered  withoiit  liesitatidli 
by  men  who  take  the  royal  road  to  iheold^al  kttoWkdge ;  wh<)  etthdr 
thrcMgh  want  of  the  lei^re,  or  \mpui\tsM6  of  the  laboar,  requisite  for 
tbe  ejuntitoation  of  the  wricingd  of  the  FatlierB,  find  it  convenient  tiv 
ooneeal  their  igtiorance  nnder  an  air  of  contempt.     Thus  a  histy  and 
un&ir  sentence  of  condemnation  has  been  passed  upon  tbe  Fathers^ 
and  their  Works  have  fallto  into  unntefited  disrepute.     Tbe  sentence 
is  hasty,  because  it  speaks  great  ignorance  of  human  nature,,  which 
often  presents  the  curious  phenomenon  of  an  union  of  the  most  oppo- 
site qualities  in  the  Same  mind  :  of  Vigour,  acuteness  and  discrimina- 
tion on  some  subjects,  with  imbecility,  dullness,  and  bigotry  on  others* 
The  sentence  is  unfairi  because  it  condemns  the  fathers  for  fkults, 
which  were  th0s6,  not  of  the  individuals,  but  of  the  age ;  of  the  elder 
PImy  and  Marcus  Afitotiittus,  as  well  as  of  Tertuliian.  It  is  moreover 
unfair,  because  the  persons  who  afgti^  thus  in  the  case  of  the  Fathers, 
atgue  differently  iti  other  (Sases.    Without  intending  %o  compare  the 
gentle,  the  amiable,  the  accomplished  Fenelon,  with  the  harsh,  the 
fiery,  the  antMiIished  Teftullian^  err  to  dase  the  spiritual  reveries  of 
Madame  Gruyon  with  the  siitravaganeieii  of  fiiontanus  and  bis  pro- 
phetesses, it  naay  be  remarked  that  the  predilection  of  Fenelon  for  the 
notioiiS  of  die  mystkts  betrayed  a  mental  weakness,  differing  in  degree, 
rather  than  in  kind,  from  that  which  led  Terttilliaa  to  .l^e  adoption  of 
MoBCaaisBk     We  de  not,  heWever,  cm  account  of  this  weakness  in 
FeoeloD,  throw  aside  his  woiks  as  utterly  undeserving  Of  notice,  or 
deem  it  a  sufficient  ground  for  questioning  the  superiority  of  his  genius 
and  talent ;  we  regard  with  surprise  and  regret  this  additional  in- 
stante  of  human  infirmity,  but  continue  to  read  Telemachus  with  in- 
struction and  delight,     hei  us  shew  the  Sam^  Candour  and  sound 
Judgment  in  th6  ease  of  the  Fathers ;  kt  us  separate  the  wheat  from 
the  tares,  and  not  introlve  them  lif  one  indiscriminate  conflagratioil. 
The  assertion  may  appear  pafadojcical,  but  isf  nevertheless^  true,  that 
tbe  value  of  Tereullian's  writings  to  the  theoldgksal  student  arisett  in  a 
grftat  mestsure  from  his  errors.    When  he  became  a  lilcmtaaist  he  set 
Koiself  to  escpose  wbae  he  deeMsd  faulty  k  cha  practice  and  diso^Iioe 
Qf  the  Church  ;  thus  we  are  told  indirectly  what  that  practice  and  that 
iisc^ae  were,  and  wa  obtain  iaibrmation  which,  but  fox  this  se<^ssion 
from  the  Churchy  his  Worka  Would  aSaredy  hanrsr  supplied^    fn  a  wor'' 
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wbetber  we  consider  the  tettimony  borne  to  the  gennineneti  and  inta- 
iprity  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  or  the  information  rdating 
to  the  ceremonies,  discipline,  and  doctrines  of  the  primitive  Church, 
Tertullian's  writings  form  a  most  imoortant  link  in  that  chain  of  tra- 
dition which  connects  the  Apostolical  age  with  our  own."    P.  37« 

The  works  of  Tertullian  are  commonly  distinguished  into 
two  classes,  namely,  those  which  he  wrote  before,  and  those 
which  he  wrote  after,  he  became  a  Montanist*;  but  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol  more  accurately  arranges  them  into  four 
classes — those  written  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  Church— 
those  after  he  became  a  Montanist — those  probably  written 
after  he  became  a  Montanist — and  those  respecting  which 
nothing  certain  can  bejpronounced.  Of  the  genmneness  of 
the  works  ascribed  to  Tertullian  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt,  being  ascertained  by  the  testimony  of  writers  in  succes- 
sion from  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Yet  a  chain  of  testimony 
so  abundantly  satisfactory  did  not  satisfy  the  sceptical  mind  of 
Sender,  who,  in  a  dissertation  inserted  in  his  edition  of  Tertul- 
lian's  works,  endeavours  to  prove  that  they,  as  well  as  the 
writings  of  Justin  Mar|^r  and  Irenasus,  are  spurious.  This 
theory,  so  evidently  wild  and  preposterous,  and  built  upon 
crounds  equally  subversive  of  all  historical  testimony,  is  com- 
bated, and  solidly  refuted  by  our  learned  author.    (P.  71—90.) 

It  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Mosheim,  that,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Centuriators  of  Magdeburg,  he  divides  the  history, 
of  the  Church  into  two  branches,  external  and  internal ;  and 
he  has  been  partly  followed  by  the  acute,  but  fanciftil  Sender. 
Indeed  all  ecclesiastical  historians  have  attended  to  these 
branches,  but  no  one  has  kept  them  so  distinct  as  Mosheka, 
whose  outline  it  is  the  object  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  to  fill  up 
from  the  writings  of  Tertullian. 

Agreeably  to  this  plan  the  Right  Rev.  Author  commences 
the  second  chapter  with  the  external  history  of  the  Church; 
and,  after  shewing  the  explicit  testimony  which  Tertullian 
bears  to  the  wide  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  his  day,  proceeds 
to  consider  the  question,  whether  the  etercise  of  miracnloos 
power  existed  at  that  period.  Few  of  our  readers  can  be  igno- 
.  rant  of  the  controversy  carried  on  in  the  last  century  on  this 
'wfMect  by  Dr.  Middleton  and  his  opponents;  a  controversy 
irim^h  excited  much  curious  research  and  learned  discussion, 
and  which  would  have  been  productive  of  very  beneficial  results 
had  ft  been  conducted  with  more  temper  and  moderation.  .  Onr 

*  The  notion  of  Hoffinann  that  all  the  workf  ot  Tertullian  extant  were  writttn  fta 
he  embraced  Montanltm,  if  reflited  by  the  dilforent  characters  diieoverablc  in  tht  weritt 
themulvw.    Sec  Jablonilti  lact  Hiit  Ecdet .  Seen!,  it  cap.  ii«  f  4. 
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author's  opinion  is  that  the  power  of  working  miracles  was 
confined  to  the  Apostles  and  to  those  on  whom  thev  laid  their 
hands  *y  and  that  they  consequently  ceased  when  the  last  dis* 
dple  on  whom  the  Apostles  laid  their  hands  expired.  This 
opinion  is  certainly  as  probable  as  any^  and  agrees  remarkably 
well  with  the  language  of  the  ancient  Fathers  on  the  subject ; 
but  to  decide  with  undoubted  confidence  on  a  matter  involved 
in  so  much  mystery  would  be  a  mark  of  equal  folly  and  pre- 
sumption f. 

•  Tne  accusations,  the  calumnies,  the  opposition,  and  the 
persecutions  to  which  the  Christians  of  that  age  were  exposed 
are  next  touched  upon  with  a  masterly  hand;  but  we  shall 
pass  over  this  part  of  the  work  to  the  third  chapter,  which, 
according  to  the  order  of  Mosheim,  treats  of  the  state  of  letters 
and  philosophy  in  that  century. 

Tne  Riffht  Rev.  author  collects  and  discusses  at  length 
Tertullians  notions  concerning  the  Deity,  concerning  the  nature 
of  angels  and  demons,  and  concerning  the  origin,  nature,  and 
destiny  of  the  hiunan  soul ;  but  the  most  important  part  of  the 
chapter  perhaps  is  that  in  which  he  comments  on  the  prevalent 
disposition  to  undervalue  the  argument  a  posteriori.  Every 
attempt  to  prove  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God  from  the 
visible  works  of  creation,  is  treated  by  many  as  vain  and  idle, 
nay.  even  as  presumptuous,  and  almost  impious.  The  asser- 
tion  of  such  persons,  that  man  never  did  by  reasoning  a  poste- 
riofi  discover  the  existence  of  God,  may  be  admitted  without 
much  danger,  for  the  question  is,  not  whether  man  has  ever 
§o  discovered  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  but  whether, 
ifhe  had  so  reasoned,  he  would  have  reasoned  correctly.  Now 
that  such  arguments  are  not  fallacious  appears  from  this,  that, 
allowing  the  knowledge  of  a  God  to  be  derived  from  revelation, 
jet  the  arguments  for  his  existence  and  attributes  derived  from 
the  course  and  constitution  of  nature,  are  no  sooner  proposed, 
than  they  command  the  assent  of  the  understanding :  and,  as 
his  lordship  observes,  *^  the  same  series  of  proofs  by  which  we 
establish  a  known  truth,  might  surely  have  conducted  us  to  the 
kiK)wledge  of  that  truth."  (p.  185.)  This  is  the  only  way  by 
which  a  sceptic  can  possibly  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
God.  Denying  as  he  does  the  authority  of  Revelation,  we 
have  no  other  arguments  to  oppose  to  him,  than  those  which 

^  Acts  ▼!.  6.  (ccnnpared  with  vi.  8.  and  viii.  6.)  viii.  17, 18.  xix.  6. 

f  Yet  Semler,  speaking  of  miraculous  powers  in  the  second  century,  says,  **  Nos 
^pMtm  talibus  narradonibus,  etsi  olim  forte  fuerunt  satis  probse,  atque  recentiores  earum 
ttflo  dcfbenmt  amatores,  nihil  hodie  historiam  Christianorum  a^uvari  statuimus." 
Rtt  Bodtt-  Select.  Capita,  secul.  iu  cap^  2.  Such  is  the  pert  and  contemptuous  Ian- 
foage  of  the  rttionafising  divines ! 
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the  natural  and  moral  phenonietia  of  the  world  fibandantly 
sufqply  of  aii  all-wiee  and  all-powerftd  Creator. 


**  Men,  it  is  tnie^  hav«  not  Qpfreaaently  beea  induced  bj  the  love 
c^paradoxy  by  die  desire  of  obtaining  a  reputation  for  superior  talent 
and  acuteness,  or  by  other  motiyes  of  a  similar  description,  to  assert 
the  all-sufficiency  of  human  reason,  and  to  deny  the  qecessity  of  a 
Revelation.  Hence  many  good  and  pious  Chnstians  have  run  into 
the  opposite  extreme,  aad  been  disposed  to  regard  all,  who  have 
recourse  to  reason  and  the  light  of  nature  in  the  investigation  of  reli^ 
gious  truth,  as  little  better  than  infidels :  puffed  up  with  a  presump- 
tuous conceit  of  their  own  knowledge,  and  sitting  in  judgment  on  the 
fitness  of  the  4ivine  procedure^  Y^  what  just  ground  is  ihere  for 
these  heavy  aoc9sations  ?  Is  not  reason  the  gift  of  God  I  Does  not 
the  light  of  nature  emaqate  from  the  author  of  n^tur^ ;  from  him  wh^ 
is  the  fountain  of  light  ?  In  what  theq  consists  the  presumption  of 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  diviqe  character  and  operations,  by  means 
pf  that  light,  which  Gpd  has  himself  supplied  ^  The  knowledge  of 
divine  things  which  we  acquire  by  the  proper  exercise  of  our  various 
£u:u)ties  in  the  phenomena  of  th^  visible  world  is  as  strictly  the  gift  pf 
God,  as  that  which  we  derive  ^om  the  perusal  of  his  revealed 
wor4."    P.  188. 

In  a  treatise  of  so  much  merit  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  carp 
at  little  inadverteneies,  but  we  are  sure  the  author's  liberality 
wiU  not  be  offended  by  our  pointing  out  one  into  which  he  has 
been  betrayed  in  p.  176.  He  says  ^*  Although  the  writings 
oi  Tertullian  affi)ra  us  no  asaistance  in  fiUing  up  the  outline 
aketdied  by  Mosheim  of  the  state  of  learning  and  philosophy 
in  the  aecoiid  century,  an  examination  of  his  own  philosophir 
eal  and  metaphysical  notions  will,  we  tarust,  supply  some  cunous 
and  not  uninteresting  infiarmatioa.''  A  knowle^e  of  the  phi- 
Joaophical  notions  oi  an  eminent  writer  must  contribute  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  inasmuch  as  an  ac- 
ffnuntaace  with  an  int^ral  part  conduees  tp  our  acquaintance 
with  the  whdb. 

Bdlowin^  liosheim's  arrangement  we  eome  to  the  goverur 
nent.aad  disdidine  of  the  church  illustrated  from  the  writings 
0f  TertuBian,  which  forma  the  siibject  of  the  fourth  chapter* 
It  16  satirfictory  to  find  that  Tertullian  bears  testiinony  to  the 
existence  of  a  distinction  between  the  Clergy  aqd  the  Laity,  and 
ako  to  the  existence  of  a  distuai^tion  of  orders  among  the  Clergy. 
In  the  Tracti^  de  Baptismo  and  de  Fqga  in  Persecutione,  the 
tbree  order?  of  JSIshopa,  Priest^*  a^d  Ue^cons  are  enumerated 
together  $  and  in  the  fiimer  the  superior  authority  of  hiahi^ 
is  plainly  asserted*  That  the  E^seopal  office  w(is  of  Apostolical 
institution  he  l&ewise  unequivocally  £^s$erts ;  yet  cl^Iy  as  he 
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d^lare9  |i  distinctio^i  of  orders  among  thie  Clergy^  he  affords 
us  but  little  assist^nc^  in  ascertaining  wherein  uiis  distinction 
consisted.  With  this  testimony^  however,  the  advocates  of 
£piscopacy  may  well  be  content.  No  one  is  foolish  enough  to 
maintain  an  exact  parallel  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
Episcopalian  church-governments;  what  is  asserted  is,  that 
the  orders  of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons  did  exist  so 
anciently  as  necessarily  infers  an  Apostolical  appointment,  and 
of  this  distinction  of  orders  among  the  Clergy,  TertuUian 
affords  convincing  evidence. 

In  th^  fifth  chapter  his  lordship  comes  to  a  more  important 
and  more  extensive  branch  of  the  inquiry,  to  the  information 
which  the  writings  of  this  father  supply  respecting  the  docn 
trines  of  the  Church  in  his  day.  The  course  he  adopts  in 
treating  this  part  of  the  subject  is,  to  consider  the  different 
doctrines  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  This  plan  is  certainly  judicious,  and  the 
Right  Rev.  author  pursues  it  with  all  the  diligence  of  an  anti- 
quary, and  with  all  the  sobriety  of  a  learned  and  orthodox 
divine.  Without  attempting  to  epitomize  the  whole  contents 
of  this  long  chapter,  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  a  few 
•elections  from  it,  which  will  afford  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
judgment  and  maaper ;  and  we  begin  with  his  illustration  gf 
the  sixth  Article  of  the  Church  '^  On  the  sufiiciency  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  for  salvation." 

With  Protestants  this  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance,  since 
it  constitutes  the  ground  of  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
the  Churches  of  England  and  Rome.  Other  matters  in  debate 
between  us  are  interesting,  other  questions  involved  in  the 
JR^man  Catholic  controversy  are  of  great  moment,  but  this 
forma  the  very  basis  of  the  Reformation,  and  upon  which  alpn^ 
jthat  separation  from  the  Papal  Church  can  be  vindicated^ 
With  Protestants  th^  3ible  alone  is  the  sole  fountain  of  Chris- 
tian faith;  with  Romanists  it  is  the  Bible  and  Tradition — the 
^Mrmer  acknowledge  only  one  authority  iox  articles  of  faith,  th^ 
latter  acknowledge  two  equal  and  independent  authorities* 
Till  this  di&rence  in  the  found«.tion  of  their  respective  doc- 
trinee  can  be  settled,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  any  unanimity  in 
the  .doctrines  themselves.  The  two  Churches  mi^st  continue 
for  ever  at  variance  while  they  continue  to  vary  as  to  the 
source^  from  which  their  creeds  are  drawn.  So  long  as  the 
Bible  alone  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,  and  the  Bible  together 
with  .Traditioa  }s  tte  religion  of  Romanists,  so  long  will  they 
remain  disunited. 

Yet  it  is  not  to-  be  inferred  from  this  that  Protestantism 
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absolutely  discards  Tradition.  Some  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
it  is  true^  have  done  so  almost  entirely,  but  the  Church  of 
England,  with  more  moderation  and  more  judgment,  acknow- 
ledges the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  that  source. 
She  ascribes  an  unrivalled  authority  to  the  written  word, 
expressly  declaring  that  Holy  Scripture  contains  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  but  she  nevertheless  professes  a  suboif- 
dinate  reverence  for  pious  antiquity.  She  regards  Tradition 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  helps  to  unlock  the  sacred  truths  of 
Revelation.  Though  her  faith  is  built  on  the  sole  foundation 
of  the  Scriptures,  she  deems  the  decisions  of  the  Primitive 
Church  as  the  best  guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  Christian 
doctrines,  as  the  best  preservative  of  their  purity,  and  as  the 
best  evidence  of  an  agreement  with  the  apostolical  faith  and 
practice.  *'  Our  national  Church,*^  says  an  intelligent  prelate, 
**  inculcates  a  liberal,  discriminative,  yet  undeviating  reverence 
for  pious  antiquity :  a  reverence,  alike  sanctioned  by  reason, 
inspired  by  feeling,  and  recommended  by  authority.  This 
principle  is,  in  truth,  our  special  characteristic;  a  principle 
which  has  ever  enabled  our  Church  to  combine  discursiveness 
with  consistency;  freedom  of  inquiry  with  orthodoxy  of  belief; 
and  vigorous  good  sense  with  primitive  and  elevated  piety."  * 
To  the  same  purpose  speaks  the  Right  Rev.  author  of  the 
work  under  consideration. 

*'  If  we  mistake  not  the  signs  of  the  times,  the  period  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  the  whole  controversy  between  the  English  and  Romish 
Churches  wiU  he  revived,  and  all  the  points  in  dispute  again  brought 
under  review.  Of  these  points  none  is  more  important  than  the  ques- 
tion respecting  tradition ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  most  essential,  that  they 
who  stand  forth  as  the  defenders  of  the  Church  of  England  should  take, 
a  correct  and  rational  view  of  the  subject — the  view  in  short  which  was 
taken  by  our  divines  at  the  Reformation.  Nothing  was  more  remote 
from  their  intention  than  indiscriminately  to  condemn  all  tradition. 
They  knew  that  in  strictness  of  speech  Scripture  is  tradition — written 
tradition.  They  knew  that,  as  far  as  external  evidence  is  concerned, 
the  tradition  preserved  in  the  Church  is  the  only  ground  on  which  the 
genuineness  of  the  books  of  Scripture  can  be  established.  For  though 
we  are  not,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church,  bound  to  receive  as 
Scripture  any  book,  which  contains  internal  evidence  of  its  own  spuri- 
ousness — such  as  discrepancies,  contradictions  of  other  portions  of 
Scripture,  idle  fables,  or  precepts  at  variance  with  the  great  principles 
of  morality — ^yet  no  internal  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  a  book  to 
be  Scripture,  of  which  the  reception,  by  a  portion  at  least  of  the 
Church,  cannot  be  traced  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  history  to  the 
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present  time.  What  our  Reformers  opposed  was  the.notioiii  that  men . 
must,  upon  the  mere  authority  of  tradition,  receive,  as  necessary  to 
salvation,  doctrines  not  contained  in  Scripture.  Against  this  notion 
in  general,  they  urged  the  incredibility  of  the  supposition  that  the 
Apostles,  when  unfolding  in  their  writings  the  principles  of  the  Gos- 
pel, shonld  have  entirely  omitted  any  doctrines  essential  to  man's  saU 
vation.  The  whole  tenor  indeed  of  those  writings,  as  well  as  of  our 
blessed  Lord's  discourses,  runs  counter  to  the  supposition  that  any 
truths  of  fundamental  importance  would  be  suffered  long  to  rest  upon 
so  precarious  a  foundation  as  that  of  oral  tradition.  With  respect  to 
the  particular  doctrines,  in  defence  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
appeal  to  tradition,  our  Reformers  contended  that  some  were  directly 
at  variance  with  Scripture  ;  and  that  others,  far  from  being  supported 
by  an  unbroken  chain  of  tradition  from  the  Apostolic  age,  were  of 
very  recent  origin,  and  utterly  unknown  to  the  early  fathers.  Such  was 
the  view  of  this  important  question  taken  by  our  Reformers.  In  this, 
as  in  other  instances,  they  wisely  adopted  a  middle  course :  they  nei- 
ther bowed  submissively  to  the  authority  of  tradition,  nor  yet  rejected 
it  altogether.  We  in  the  present  day  must  tread  in  their  footsteps  and 
imitate  their  moderation,  if  we  intend  to  combat  our  Roman  Catholic 
adversaries  with  success.  We  must  be  careful  that,  in  our  anxiety  to 
avoid  one  extreme,  we  run  not  into  the  other ;  and  adopt  the  extrava- 
gant language  of  those  who,  not  content  with  ascribing  a  paramount 
authority  to  the  written  word  in  all  points  pertaining  to  eternal  sal- 
vation, talk  as  if  the  Bible — and  that  too  the  Bible  in  our  English 
translation — were,  independently  of  all  external  aids  and  evidences,  suf- 
ficient to  prove  its  own  genuineness  and  inspiration,  and  to  be  its  own 
interpreter."    P.  297. 

But  does  TertuUian  hold  the  same  language  ?  This  question 
is  of  importance^  inasmuch  as  the  Roman  Catholics  constantly 
appeal  to  this  father  as  favourable  to  their  notions  about  tra- 
dition. He  certainly  does  often  appeal  to  tradition  in  defend- 
ing doctrinal  points,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert,  that  no 
reasoning  from  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  used  in  arguing  with 
heretics,  who  are  to  be  refiited  by  ascertaining  the  tradition 
which  has  been  preserved  and  handed  down  in  the  ApostoUc 
Churches.  (De  Praescrip.  Haeret.)  But  this  is  merely  an  argu- 
mentum  ad  homines^  for,  as  the  heretics  did  not  acknowledge  all 
the  books  received  by  the  Church,  had  corrupted  those  which 
they  did  acknowledge,  and  would  admit  only  their  own  inter- 
pretations^ the  only  mode  of  refuting  them  was  by  enquiring 
what  doctrines  are  held,  and  what  Scriptures  are  received  by 
the  Apostolic  Churches.  And  what  fully  confirms  this  repre-^ 
sentation  is,  that  TertuUian,  when  he  comes  at  last  to  examine 
vnd  confute  the  heretical  doctrines,  he  appeals  to  the  Apos- 
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tolicfid  writiogs.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  be  more  unfair  than  to 
daini  the  sanction  of  Tertullian*8  name  in  fiivour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  tradition.  He  never  represents  it  as  of 
co-equal  authority  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  but  as  the  most 
faithnil  interpreter  of  them.  According  to  him  the  Church  is 
the  witness  and  keeper  of  Holy  Writ,  agreeably  to  the  twem 
tieth  article  of  the  Cnurch  of  England,  but  he  is  far  from  allow- 
ingnny  doctrine  as  necessary  to  salvation  which  is  not  con- 
tained in  Scripture,  He  every  where  ascribes  a  paramount 
weight  and  authority  to  the  inspired  records.  Nay,  he  even 
goes  the  length  of  denying  the  lawfulness  of  any  act  which  is 
not  permitted  therein,  (De  Corona,  c.  2.)  and  even  of  asserting 
that  whatever  is  not  there  related,  mu3t  be  supposed  never  to 
have  happened.  (lb.  c.  4.)  *'  We  mean  not,"  says  the  Bp.  of 
Bristol, "  to  defend  this  extravagant  language,  but  produce  it  in 
order  to  shew  what  were  his  opinions  on  the  subject."    P.  5^90. 

With  equal  accuracy  and  clearness  the  learned  author  ex- 
amines the  attestation  of  Tertullian  as  it  bears  upon  all  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  more 
properly  fall  under  other  divisions  of  his  work  ;  concluding  this 
excellent  Chapter  with  a  brief  comparison  of  the  result  of  his 
inquiries  with  Mosheim's  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
jn  the  second  century,  and  with  a  most  able  review  of  Barbey- 
rac's  principal  charges  against  the  ancient  fathers,  and  of  Terr 
tullian  in  particular.  We  are  compelled,  for  want  of  room,  to 
pass  over  this  part  of  the  work  without  further  notice^  and  pro^ 
ceed  to  the  sixth  chapter, — on  the  ceremonies  used  in  the 
Churcb,  from  which  we  shall  make  a  few  selections. 

From  his  Lordship's  investigation  it  appears  that  Tertullian 
connects  regeneration  with  the  rite  of  baptism,  calling  it  our 
second  birth  in  which  the  soul  is  framed  as  it  wer^  anew  by 
water  and  power  from  above*  He  declares  the  following 
spiritual  blessings  to  be  consequent  upon  baptism ; — ^remission 
of  sins — deliverance  from  death — regeneration — and  participav- 
tion  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  calls  it  the  Sacrament  of  wa3hing^ 
•the  blessed  Sacrament  of  water — the  laver  of  regeneration — the 
"washii^  of  repentance — ^the  Sacrament  of  faith — the  sign  <» 
seal  of  our  faith.  It  is  evident  from  various  passages  s«att> 
tered  through  Tertullian*s  works,  that  in  his  day  baptism  was 
administered  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost; 
and  that  the  candidate  professed  his  belief  in  the  Three  Per- 
sons of  the  Trinity.  He  alludes,  also>  to  the  custom  of  haw^ 
sponsors,  who  made,  in  the  name  of  the  children  brought  to  tbs 
font,  those  promises  which  they  were  unable  to  make  for 
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themieWes.  But  the  forms  used  in  administering  the  rite  of 
bftptism  shall  be  given  in  the  author's  own  words  without  cur* 
taument. 

**  The  candidate  having  been  prepared  for  its  due  reception  by  fre- 
quent prayers,  fasts,  and  vigils,  professed  in  the  presence  of  the  con- 
Kegation  and  under  the  hand  of  the  president,  that  he  renounced  ths 
ivil,  his  pomps,  and  angels.  He  was  then  plunged  into  the  water 
three  times,  in  allusion  to  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; 
making  certain  responses,  which,  like  the  other  forms  here  mentioned, 
were  not  prescribed  in  Scripture,  but  rested  on  custom  and  tradition; 
He  then  tasted  a  mixture  of  milk  and  honey — was  anointed  with  oil, 
in  allusion  to  the  practice,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  of  anointing 
diQse  who  were  appointed  to  the  priesthood,  since  all  Christians  are 
10  a  certain. sense  supposed  to  be  priests — and  was  signed  with  the 
pign  of  the  cross*  Lastly  followed  the  imposition  of  h^nds ;  the  origin 
of  which  ceremony  is  referred  by  our  author  to  the  benediction  pro-* 
nounced  by  Jacob  upon  the  sons  of  Joseph.  With  us  the  imposition 
of  hands  is  deferred  till  the  child  is  brought  to  be  confirmed;  but  in 
Tertullian's  time,  when  a  large  proportion  of  persons  baptized  were 
adults.  Confirmation  immediately  followed  the  administration  of 
baptism,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  ceremony.  It  was  usual  for  the 
baptized  person  to  abstain,  during  the  week  subsequent  to  his  recep- 
tion of  the  rite,  from  his  daily  ablutions.  Some  also  contended  that 
baptism  ought  to  be  followed  by  fasting  ;  because  our  Lord  immedi- 
ately after  his  baptism  fasted  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  But  our  author 
repues  that  baptism  is  in  fact  an  occasion  of  joy,  inasmuch  as  it  opens 
die  door  of  salvation.  Christ's  conduct  in  this  instance  was  not  de* 
•igned  to  be  an  example  for  our  imitation,  as  it  had  a  particular  refer- 
eoce  to  certain  events  which  took  place  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation, 
Ib  commenting  upon  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son,  TertulUan  calls 
the  ring  which  tb^  fatb?r  directed  to  be  put  upon  his  head,  the  seal  of 
baptism ;  |>y  which  ^he  Christian,  when  interrogated,  seals  the  cove* 
nant  of  his  iaith.  The  natural  inference  from  these  words  appears  to 
h^  chat  a  ring  used  to  be  given  in  baptism :  but  I  have  found  no  other 
tea^  of  such  a  custom."    P.  430. 

WiA  respect  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  it  may  be 
obserred^  tnat  Tertullian  affords  no  evidence  to  the  monstrous 
doctrine  of  traasnbstantiation.  His  authority,  it  is  true,  has  often 
been  appealed  in  support  of  it  by  Roman  Catholic  writers ;  and 
he  poeaiionally  used  what  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  at  least 
very  strong  expressions,  as  ^^  feeding  on  the  fatness  of  the 
Lord's  bodv5  that  is,  on  the  Eucharist/'  and  "  feeding  on  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ."  But  when  compared  with  other 
Bassaces  in  hie  writings,  these  expressions  manifestly  appear  to 
luwebeen  ttsed  in  a  figurative  sense;  for  in  several  places  be 
expressly  call  die  bread  the  representation  of  the   body  of 
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Christ,  and  the  wine  of  his  blood,  as  is  evident  from  the  cita- 
tions which  his  Lordship  has  given  in  a  note,  p.  451.  When 
Ihe  different  passages  of  his  works  relating  to  this  subject  are 
carefully  compared,  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  candid  mind, 
that  the  corporeal  presence  of  Cnrist  in  the  Eucharist  was  not 
a  tenet  of  his  own  fkfth,  nor  of  the  faith  of  his  contemporaries. 
tt  may  be  further  oDserved  that  the  custom  of  withholding  the 
cup  from  the  laity  was  unknown  to  Tertullian ;  for  he  repeat- 
edly speaks  of  both  bread  and  wine  being  offered  to  commu- 
nicants. 

Of  the  five  branches  into  which  Mosheim  divides  the  mtemal 
history  of  the  Church,  the  last  comprehends  the  heresies  and 
divisions  which  successively  arose,  and  which  consequently 
forms  the  subject  of  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol's  work.  The  heresies  which  were  broached,  and  which 
troubled  the  repose  of  the  Church  in  the  second  century,  were 
tmhappily  very  numerous:  a  striking  proof  of  the  weakness 
and  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind  which  could  suffer  such 
corruptions  to  mingle  themselves  with  the  pure  doctrines  of 
Christianity  so  near  their  source,  when  some  of  those  who  had 
listened  to  the  Apostles'  preaching  were  yet  alive.  The  great 
body  of  believers,  however,  still  continued  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  partisans  of  the  difierent  heretics  in 
the  earlier  ages  were  only  few  in  number.  The  illustration  of 
them  from  the  writings  of  Tertullian  is  admirably  pursued  by 
our  author.  The  subject  indeed  is  but  little  inviting,  but  he 
has  treated  it  with  the  judgment  and  discrimination  which  it  so 
peculiarly  requires.  We  must,  however,  content  ourselves 
with  adverting  to  a  single  instance  of  his  lordship's  inquiries  in 
this  chapter,  and  we  select  his  account  of  Tertullian's  creed 
respecting  the  Trinity,  as  opposed  to  the  errors  of  Praxeas 
and  others. 

It  has  been  unanswerably  proved  by  Bishop  Bull,  as  well  as 
by  our  author,  that  Tertullian  maintained  a  real  Trinity,  or  in 
the  words  of  our  first  article,  that ''  in  the  Unity  of  the  Grod- 
head  there  be  three  Persons  of  one  substance,  power,  and 
eternity ;"  and  that  his  opinions  respecting  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  essentially  coincided  with  the  doctrines  of  our 
Church.  Afler  stating  and  fully  proving  this,  the  Bishop  of 
Bristol  well  observes — 

"  But  though  we  think  that  Tertullian's  opinions  on  these  points 
coincided  in  the  main  with  the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  we  are  hv 
from  meaning  to  assert  that  expressions  may  not  occasionally  be  found 
which  are  capable  of  a  different  interpretation ;  and  which  were  care* 
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fyiy  avoided  by  the  orthodox  writers'of  later  times,  when  the  contro- 
versies respecting  the  Trinity  had  introduced  greater  precision  of 
language.     Pamelius  has  thought  it  necessary  to  put  the  reader  on  his 
guard  against  certain  of  these  expressions,  and  Semler  has  noticed 
with  a  sort  of  ill-natured  industry  every  passage  in  the  tract  against 
Praxeas,  in  which^  there  is  any  appearance  of  contradiction,  or  which 
will  bear  a  construction  favourable  to  the  Arian  tenets.     Bull,  also, 
who  conceives  the  janguage  of  Tertullian  to  be  explicit  and  correct  on 
the  subject  of  the  pre-existence  and  consubstantiality,  admits  that  he 
occasionally  uses  expressions  at  variance  with  the  co- eternity  of  Christ." 
(after  satisfactorily  accounting  for  this  by  a  reference  to  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  heretics  of  that  time,  his  lordship  adds,)  "  Bull  appears 
to  have  given  an  accurate  representation  of  the  matter,  when  he  says, 
that,  according  to  our  author,  the  reason  and  spirit  of  God,  being  the 
substance  of  the  Word  and  Son,  were  co-eternal  with  God  :  but  that 
the  titles  of  Word  and  Son  were  not  strictly  applicable  until  the  former 
bad.  been  emitted  to  arrange,  the  latter  begotten  to  execute,  the  work 
of  creation." — "  In  speaking  also  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Tertullian  occa- 
sionally uses  terms  of  a  very  ambiguous  and  equivocal  character.     He 
says^  for  instance,  that  in  Gen.  i*  £6.  God  addressed  the  Son,  his 
Word,  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  and  the  third  Person,  the 
Spirit  in  the  Word.  (Ad  Prax.  c.  12.)  Here  the  distinct  personality 
of  the  Spirit  is  expressly  asserted ;  though  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  words  Spiritus  in  sermone,  with  the  assertion.     It  is,  however, 
certain,  both  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  Tract  against  Praxeas, 
and  from  many  passages  in  his  other  writings,   that  the  distinct 
personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost  formed  an  article  of  TertuUian's  creed." 
P.  552. 

It  is  not  pretended  to  be  denied  that  expressions  of  a  loose 

and  indefinite  kind  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  are  to  be  found 

m  all  the  Ante-nicene  fathers.     Verbal  accuracy  is  the  natural 

result  of  controversy,  and  a  more  correct  phraseology  was  the 

effect  of  the  Arian  disputes.    The  strictness  of  legal  phrase 

has  arisen  from  the  attempts  of  cunning  and  chicanery  to  evade 

the  law.     And  the  primitive  mode  of  expressing  our  faith 

might  have  been  securely  followed  in  subsequent  times,  had  the 

Tri-personality  of  the  Deity  never  been  impugned.    But  that 

the  ancient  fathers  were  orthodox  on  this  fundamental  point 

cannot  be  reasonably  doubted  by  those  who  have  studied  the 

works  of  Bull,  Pearson,  Waterland,  Horsley,  &c. ;  and  with 

respect  to  Tertullian  in  particular,  no  one  can  with  any  shew  of 

reason  deny,  whatever  loose  expressions  may  occasionally  be 

used  by  him,  that  his  belief  in  the  Trinity  was  sound  and 

orthodox,  who  shall  peruse  his  own  creed  as  set  forth  in  his 

tract  against  Praxeas. 

**  We  believe,  says  he,  in  one  God,  but  imder  the  folowing  dispen- 
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snioii  or  CMXNMMn]p*>Hbat  thtf6  is  also  a  Son  oi  God,  his  Wbrd»  wImi 
proetedcd  from  htm ;  by  whom  all  things  were  made,  and  wifthont 
whom  nothing  was  made ;  who  was  tent  by  him  into  th«  Vin^  and 
was  born  of  her ;  being  both  man  and  Grod,  the  Son  of  man  and  the 
Son  of  Ood,  and  called  Jesns  Christ ;  who  suffered,  died,  md  was 
buried,  according  to  the  Scriptures;  and  was  raised  again  by  tho 
Father ;  and  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  there  to  sit  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  and  thence  to  come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  | 
who  sent  from  heaven,  from  his  Father,  according  to  his  promise,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  the  Sanctifier  of  U^  Faith  of  all  who 
believe  in  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  (cap.  2.) 

As  some  relief  from  these  abstruse  inquiries,  &nd  as  d,  speci- 
men of  the  ability  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  can  handle 
auestions  of  a  practical  nature^  we  shall  quote  his  remarks  on 
tie  nature  and  utility  of  fasting* 

'*  Ecclesiastical  history  abounds  with  proo&  of  the  tendency  of  man" 
kind  to  run  into  extremes ;  and  thus  to  convert  institutions,  which  in' 
tfadr  original  design  and  application  were  beneficial  and  salutary,  into 
Sources  of  the  most  pernicious  errors  and  abuses.     Were  we  required 
to  produce  an  instance  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  we 
should  without  hesitation  refer  the  reader  to  the  subject  which  we 
have  been  now  considerioff.     Fasting,  as  it  was  originally  practised  in' 
the  Church,  was  regarded  as  a  means  to  a  moral  end :  as  a  means, 
peculiarly  fitted  both  to  the  circumstances  and  to  the  nature  of  man, 
of  nourishing  in  him  those  feelings  of  contrition  and  self-abasement, 
and  of  enabling  him  to  acquire  that  mastery  over  his  sensual  appetites, 
which  are  essential  elements  in  the  composition  of  the  Christian  dia-^ 
racter.     When,  at  the  seasoii  appointed  by  the  Church  for  the  com- 
memoration of  the  Passion  of  Christ,  its  members,  amongst  other 
external  observances— designed  to  express  their  lively  sense  of  their 
own  unworthiness,  and  of  the  deadly  nature  of  sin  which  couki  be 
expiated  only  by  so  great  a  sacrifice — abstained  also  from  their  cus- 
tomary meals  and  recreations  ;  surely  the  most  enlightened  reason 
must  approve  the  motive  of  their  abstinence  ;  and  admit  as  well  its 
suitableness  to  the  fallen  condition  of  man,  as  its  tendency  to  encon- 
fage  a  devout  and  humble  temper.    To  these  considerations  we  may 
add  that,  from  the  mixed  constitution  of  man's  nature  and  the  intimate 
union  which  subsists  between  his  soul  and  body,  the  occasional  ks* 
traints,  which  the  primitive  Christians  voluntarily  imposed  upon  them- 
selves in  respect  of  food  and  amusement,  oould  scarcely  fail  to  have  a 
beneficial  operation  upon  their  character ;  were  it  only  by  intermpting 
for  a  time  their  ordinary  habits,  and  reminding  them  that  the  objects 
of  sense  possessed  neither  the  sole,  nor  the  principal,  claim  to  their 
attention.     A  life  of  habitual  indulgence,  even  when  that  indulgence 
leads  not  to  positive  excess,  is  favourable  neither  to  intellectual  nor 
spiritual  improvement.    It  enfeebles  our  mental  powers :  it  deadens 
our  mofsl  perceptions :  it  tends  especially  to  render  us  selfish  and 
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Kgardless  of  the  wnnts  and  feelings  of  others.  But  when  experience 
also  tells  us  that  such  a  course  of  life  terminates  almost  invariably  in 
excess,  no  further  argument  can  be  wanting  to  prove  the  reasonable** 
ness  and  utility  of  occasional  abstinence — ^if  used  only  as  a  means  to 
an  end— *to  invigorate  the  moral  principle  within  us,  and  to  promote 
humility  of  temper  and  purity  of  heart.  Unhappily,  however,  for  the 
Church,  from  the  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  run  into  extremes 
-—from  an  increasing  fondness  for  the  tenets  of  the  Platonic  philoso- 
phy— ^and  an  indiscriminate  imitation  of  what  is  recorded  in  Scripture 
of  holy  men,  who,  being  placed  in  extraordinary  circumstances,  were 
never  designed  to  be  held  up  as  examples,  in  all  points  of  their  con- 
duct, to  ordinary  Christians — from  the  combined  operation  of  all  these 
causes ;  fasting,  instead  of  being  considered  as  a  salutary  discipline, 
or  as  a  means  to  holiness,  came  to  be  regarded  as  holiness  itself.  The 
piety  of  men  was  estimated  by  the  frequency  and  severity  of  their 
&st8.  In  proportion  as  they  subjected  themselves  to  greater  privations 
and  hardships,  they  acquired  a  higher  reputation  for  sanctity.  A 
species  of  rivalry  was  thus  excited ;  new  and  strange  methods  were 
invented  of  macerating  and  torturing  their  bodies ;  till  at  length  ex« 
travagance  in  practice  led  to  error  in  doctrine ;  fasts  and  mortifica- 
tions were  regarded  as  meritorious  in  themselves — as  procuring  by 
their  intrinsic  efficacy  remission  of  sin  and  restoration  to  the  favour  of 
God."    P.  418.  V 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  begging  the  Right 
Rev.  author  to  accept  our  thanks  for  the  valuable  production 
before  us..  In  an  age  of  light  and  flimsy  reading,  when  the 
public  mind  seems  en^ossed  with  the  airy  works  of  imagination 
and  the  ephemeral  offsprings  of  the  press,  his  work,  much  as 
it  deserves,  will  scarcely  obtain  an  extensive  popularity.  But 
however  limited  its  circulation,  it  will,  we  are  sure,  be  received 
with  approbation  by  the  learned.  It  is  really  gratifying  to  turn 
from  the  light»  popular,  drawing-room  volumes  of  the  day,  to  a 
work  of  deep  theological  erudition  and  research.  The  Bishop 
of  Bristol  has  not  only  stamped  his  own  character  as  a  divine 
by  the  present  performance,  but  has  done  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  learning  by  drawing  the  public  attention  to  the  much- 
neglected  treasures  of  the  primitive  ecdesiastioal  writers,  and 
We  sincerely  hope  that  his  example  will  be  followed  by  other 
theologians.  When  all  the  remains  of  Christian  antiquity  shall 
have  been  examined  with  the  same  judgment  and  accuracy 
which  his  Lordship  has  applied  to  the  writings  of  Tertullian, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  may  we  expect  tnat  some  writer 
wiB  present  to  the  world,  what  it  has  not  yet  seen,  a  full,  cor- 
rect, and  impartial  ecclesiastical  history.     We  are  not  blind  to 

the  merits  oi  some  of  those  which  we  already  possess,  particu- 
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larly  to  the  valuable  qualities  of  a  Mosheim  and  a  Weismaniif 
but  we  do  believe  that  sufficient  materials  for  such  a  work  as 
we  have  alluded  to^  have  not  yet  been  collected ;  materials  too 
ample  and  of  too  difficult  research  to  be  brought  together  by 
the  utmost  assiduity  of  one  mind,  and  which  must  therefore  be 
accumulated  by  the  united  labours  of  those  who,  pursuing  the 
steps  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  devote  their  hours  to  the  study 
of  the  precious  relics  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

Another  advantage  of  such  productions  as  the  one  under 
consideration  would  be,  the  attestation  which  would  thereby  be 
affi:)rded  to  the  purity  of  the  Established  Church,  under  which 
we  have  the  happiness  to  live.  The  accordance  of  the  Primi- 
tive and  Anglican  Churches  in  articles  of  faith  has  been  shewn 
by  many  divines ;  a  truth,  nevertheless,  which  would  still  more 
clearly  appear,  if  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  were  subjected  to 
a  still  more  accurate  investigation.  With  respect  to  Tertullian, 
this  has  been  most  ably  accomplished  by  the  Right  Rev.  author 
of  the  work  in  question,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred,  without 
hesitation,  that  the  faith  of  this  Father  was,  in  all  essential 
points,  correspondent  with  the  faith  of  the  Church  of  England. 
We  say  in  essential  points,  because  a  scrutinizing  eye  may 
doubtless  discover  some  minor  differences.  The  chief  of  these 
perhaps  are  Tertullian's  notions  respecting  a  kind  of  purgatory 
(p.  34^),  and  the  practice  of  praying  and  offering  for  the  dead 
(p.  34<5) ;  but  the  former  seems  to  be  a  certain  philosophical 
notion,  rather  than  an  acticle  of  his  religion,  and  the  latter  may 
only  be  the  reference'  to  a  practice  which  he  thought  permiss- 
able  rather  than  enjoined.  Some  lesser  differences  may  be 
owing  to  his  adoption  of  the  errors  of  Montanus,  which  errors, 
however,  did  not  reach  the  fundamentals  of  faith,  for  that  here- 
tic, as  Mosheim  assures  us,  '^made  no  attempts  upon  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  Christianity."  Certain  it  is,  that  Tertullian 
agrees  with  our  Church  in  all  the  great  and  essential  doctrines 
— the  sufficiency  of  Holy  Writ,  Tradition  being  only  its  hand- 
maid, the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  Christ,  the  fall  in  Adam,  and  the  recovery  by 
Christ,  the  Uberty  of  the  will,  and  the  co-operation  of  Divine 
Grace.  Hence  we  may  place  the  attestation  of  Tertullian 
among  other  convincing  testimonies,  that  the  creed  of  the  An- 

flican  Church  is  substantially  the  same  with  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  second  century. 
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The  Book  of  Churches  and  Sects;  or  the  Opinions  of  all  Denominatiotu 
qf  Christians  differing  from  the  Church  qf  England^  traced  to  their 
Source  by  an  Exposition  of  the  various  Translations  and  Interpret 
tations  of  the  Sacred  Writings :  to  which  is  added,  a  brief  Refii- 
tation  of  Unitarianism,  and  an  Arrangement  of  Texts  in  Support  of 
the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Charles  Boone,  B.A.  of 
St.  Peter* s  College^  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  560. 14*.  London.  Riving- 
tons.     1826. 

This  work  is  avowedly  a  compilation^  but  it  shews  no  slight  in* 
dostry  and  intelligence.  It  gives  the  outlines  of  a  great  variety 
of  opinions,  which  must  have  been  sought  in  an  extensive  range 
of  research;  and  however  important  or  otherwise  it  may  become 
to  the  general  reader,  it  is  at  least  an  unusual  effort  for  a  young 
divine^  and  does  much  credit  to  the  author. 

In  our  incomparable  Liturgy  we  pray  that,  God  would  **  de- 
liver us  from  all  heresy  and  schism,"  and  we  pray  rightly.  For 
they  are  among  the  most  fatal  enemies  to  the  truth,  the  most 
hazardous  to  Christians,  and  the  most  direct  and  envenomed 
of  all  the  instruments  wielded  by  the  power  of  evil  against  the 
Church  of  God.  Like  the  abiding  and  fated  enmity  of  that  old 
serpent  from  which  they  sprang,  they  have  bruised  the  heel  of 
the  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  shall  still  wound  it,  until 
the  period  when  her  warfare  shall  be  done,  when  power  and 
strength  shall  be  upon  her  brow,  and  the  head  of  revolt 
shall  be  crushed  finally  and  for  ever. 

We  know  that  there  is  a  common  opinion  that,  differences  in 
religious  tenets  are  matters  of  comparative  unimportance,  that 
sincerity  palliates  or  purifies  all  things,  and  that  there  is  no 
crime  but  in  known  and  wilful  error. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  boundless  candour,  compliment,  and 
liberality.  It  is  the  boast  of  this  accomplished  and  congratu- 
latory time,  that  the  severity  of  ancient  doctrine  has  been  po- 
lished down.  The  blandishments  of  courts  and  drawing-rooms 
have  insinuated  into  our  pulpits  and  closets.  The  right  hand 
of  doctrinal  fellowship  is  to  be  henceforth  held  out  with  equ^I 
cordiality  to  the  friend  and  adversary  of  the  Gospel,  and  all 
things  are  to  be  admitted  among  our  graceful  circle,  but  the 
repulsive  shape  of  unbending  and  uncompromising  principle* 

Who  shall  doubt  all  ihis,  who  sees  with  what  easy  popula** 
rity  the  most  atrocious  perverters  of  the  common  truths  of  re- 
ligion make  th^ir  way  through  the  world  ;  or  knows  with  what 
unfeigned  and  contemptuous  astonishment  the  eyes  of  thif» 
world  would  be  turned  on  the  man  who  dared  to  pronounce 
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the  word  "  heresy/'  and  how  rapidly  hunself  and  his  denun- 
ciation would  be  consigned  to  ''  a  remote  and  unenlightened 
age ;  the  aera  of  monks  and  monkeries ;  of  priestly  acrimony, 
and  popular  ignorance,  uncharitableness,  and  subjection." 

But  what  say  the  Scriptures  ?  In  the  clearest  language  they 
say,  that  a  man  hfatcMy  answerable  for  the  error  of  his  opt-- 
nions.  Heresy,  instead  of  passing  under  the  specious  title  of 
liberty  of  thought,  is  declared  damnable  !  the  work  of  the  "  fa- 
ther of  lies."  "  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  these — ^adultery, 
(the  enumeration  then  proceeds) — heresies" — which  the  Apos- 
tle ranks  with  idolatry,  murder,  and  such  like — •*  of  the  which 
I  tell  you,  that  they  which  do  such  things^  shall  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God:'    Gal.  v.  20. 

*  St.  Peter  marking  the  approaching  calamities  of  the  Church, 
pronounces  of  heresies,  "  There  fehall  be  false  teachers  among 
you  who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies ,  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them."  2  Pet.  ii.  1. 
'  Theu*  very  existence  is  suffered,  like  that  of  any  other  work 
of  the  evil  spirit,  only  for  the  separation  of  the  hypocritical  and 
criminal  members  from  the  sound  and  holy.  St.  Paul  says — 
••  There  must  be  also  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which 
are  approved  may  be  made  manifest  among  you.'*  1  Cor.  xi.  19. 

It  is  accounted  among  the  merits  of  the  early  Christian 
Church  of  Ephesus,  to  hate  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans, 
(heretics  who  denied  the  incarnation)  which  *'  says  the  Spirit, 
I  also  hate:*    Rev.  ii.  6. 

In  the  declaration  to  the  Church  of  Thyatira,  the  Gnostic 
doctrines,  the  earliest  perversion  of  the  Christian  faith,  are 
ipronounced  the  '*  depths  of  Satan:'  Rev.  ii.  24. 
'  The  New  Testament  abounds  with  similar  declarations  of 
the  evil,  the  guilt,  and  the  punishment  of  opinion  contradictory 
of  revealed  truth.  "  Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a  canker ; 
of  whom  is  Hymenasus  and  Philetus ;  who  concerning  the 
truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past  already ; 
and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some.  Nevertheless  the  foundation 
of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  €ea1,  the  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his:'  2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18,  19. 
'  '^  Holding  faith,  and  a  good  conscience :  which  some  having 
put  away  concerning  faith  have  made  shipwreck  :  of  whom  is 
Hymenaeus  and  Alexander ;  whom  I  have  deUvered  unto  SataH^ 
(abandoned  to  their  error,)  that  they  may  learn  not  to  bias- 
pheme:'    1  Tim.  i.  19,  20. 

"  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly,  that  in  the  latter  times 

some*  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing 

jfpiriis,  and  doctrines  of  devils  (demons.)     Speaking  lies  in 

mypocrisy;  having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron! 
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If  thou  put  the  brethren  in  remembrance  of  these  things,  thoii 
shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christy  nourished  up  in  the 
words  of  faith,  and  of  good  doctrine^  whereunto  thou  ha9t 
attained."  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2.  6. 

'*  Now  as  Jannes  and  Jambres  withstood  Moses,  so  do  these 
also  resist  the  truth :  men  of  corrupt  minds,  reprobate  concern- 
ing the  faith."  2  Tun.  iii.  8. 

Those  texts  and  a  host  of  others,  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture, 
prove  that  men  are  terribly  responsible  for  their  misconceptions 
of  Divine  truth ;  and  ascribe  their  original  error  to  an  evil 
influence^  and  their  obstinacy  to  corruption  of  heart.  They 
are  peculiarly  denounced  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  from  his 
being  an  appointed  teacher,  the  predecessor  of  the  long  line  of 
Christian  ministry  whiqh  was  to  be  so  grievously  resisted  by 
heresy  in  its  shapes  of  intrigue  and  power,  and  in  its  no  less 

fmilty  shapes  of  affected  liberality  and  pretended  regard  for  the 
reedom  of  the  mind.  Those  the  Apostle  commands  him  to 
combat ;  but,  in  the  only  spirit  that  Chtistianity  allows,  without 
violence.  ''  In  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose  them- 
selves ;  if  God  peradventure  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
acknowledging  of  the  truth ;  and  that  they  may  recover  them- 
selves out  of  the  snare  of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by 
him  at  his  wilir    2  Tim.  ii.  25,  23. 

And  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  opponents 
of  the  faith  is  commanded  to  be  marked  by  more  than  mere 
words.  The  offender  is  ordered  to  be  publicly  excluded,  after 
a  due  time  given  for  his  abandonment  of  error.  **  A  man  that 
is  a  heretic,  after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  reject. 
Knowing  that  he  that  is  such  is  subverted,  and  sinneth  ;  being 
condemned  of  himself.*'    Titus  iii.  10,  11. 

Against  those  plain  and  direct  promulgations  of  the  Law  of 
God,  there  can  be  no  appeal  by  any  man  who  sincerely  ac- 
knowledges the  authority  of  the  Gospel.     But  affected  libe- 
rality will  ask.  What  is  to  become  of  the  right  of  choice  ?  Is 
man  to  give  up  his  reason  ?  or  can  he  be  culpable  for  following 
it  as  far  as  it  will  lead  him  ?     To  this  the  answer  is  obvious. 
The  God  that  gave  us  reason  has  prohibited  its  abuse  as  much 
as  that  of  any  of  his  other  gifts,  health  or  wealth,  strength  or 
power.     We  abuse  our  reason  when  we  suffer  it  to  be  inter- 
fered with  by  our  passions.      The  pride  of  novelty,  of  a  name, 
of  a  triumph  in  argument;  the  shame  of  acknowledging  error; 
the  worldly  emolument  attached  to  a  peculiar  profession  of 
error ;  the  guilty  indolence  that  will  not  examine ;  the  more 
guilty  corruption  of  the  senses  that  will  not  suffer  an  examina- 
tion that  might  dbturb  its  sensuality ;  the  dread  of  finding 
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that  true^  of  which  a  whole  life  would  make  the  discovery  a 
rebuke  and  terror;  all  the  shades  of  human  vice  and  folly, 
from  giddy  ignorance  up  to  sullen  prejudice  and  desperate  pre- 
sumption, have  made  the  darkness  that  shuts  out  the  splendour 
of  Divine  truth. 

Shall  we  be  told  that  a  man  cannot  help  his  convictions! 
We  answer  that,  God  has  declared  that  he  has  given  sufficient 
evidence  of  his  will  for  just  convictions ;  that  spurious  convic- 
tions are  criminal ;  and  that  man  must,  as  he  values  his  salva- 
tion, look  to  the  sincerity  and  soundness  with  which  he  exer- 
cises his  understanding  in  pursuit  of  the  truth  as  God  has 
already  laid  its  sufficient  evidence  before  him.  "  If  they  will 
not  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  believe 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  Shall  we  be  told  that 
many  wise  and  incorrupt  men  have  doubted  Christianity? 
We  answer,  that  we  cUtogether  disbelieve  the  assertion ;  and 
that  in  the  habits  of  all  the  more  prominent  examples  of  this 
boasted  innocence  and  infidelity,  we  are  authorized  in  finding 
causes  of  their  error.  Had  Hobbes,  or  Hume,  or  Rousseau, 
nothing  of  party  distinction,  or  personal  prejudice  or  gross  in-** 
dulgence  to  sacrifice  to  the  truth  ?  It  would  be,  of  course,  im« 
possible  to  investigate  the  private  life  of  all  the  controversiid 
infidels;  but  we  might  safely  undertake  to  show,  in  every 
example  of  their  leading  names,  enough  of  personal  motive  to 
have  first  obscured  their  vision  against  the  light  of  Christianity, 
and  next  embittered  them  against  the  diffusion  of  its  light  t6 
mankind.  The  process  of  infidelity  in  such  minds  has  been 
often  shewn.  A  chance  prejudice  of  childhood  and  ignorance 
has  been  nurtured  by  indolence  till  the  age  of  enquiry ;  hu- 
mility is  out  of  the  question;  the  enquirer  comes,  not  to 
learn,  but  to  teach  ;  to  detect  the  *'  imposture  which  has  so 
long  deluded  his  supposed  superiors ;"  and  to  blaze  out  before  ''a 
^iest-ridden  world.*'  After  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of 
popular  applause,  perhaps  being  involved  in  controversy  to 
sustain  his  brilliant  discovery  ;  what  shall  extinguish  the  desire 
of  carrying  on  his  cause  to  his  life's  end  ?  Out  of  obscurity 
he  has  started  into  public  observation ;  out  of  solitude  he 
has  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party ;  perhaps,  out  of 
beggary  he  is  within  sight  of  opulence.  Are  those  no  motives 
to  be  felt  by  the  frail  heart  and  unchastized  passions  of  man  ? 
nothing  but  that  Gospel  which  he  has  abjured  can  extinguish 
them. 

When  Hume  first  bruited  abroad  his  sophism  on  miracles, 

and  was  hailed  by  the  whole  grim  and  acrid  tribe  of  compatriot 

infidelity,  as  their  undoubted  leaded,  the  legitimate  successor 

to  the  vacant  glories  of  Collins,  Morgan  and  Tindal ;  when  the 
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last  honours  of  that  lingering  and  bitter  blood  of  rebellion, 
which,  dreading  the  wrath  of  its  king,  revenged  itself  by 
insulting  its  God,  were  offered  to  the  obscure  champion,  and 
he  was  saluted  atheist,  on  the  bended  knee  of  political  ceco- 
nomists,  and  politicians,  without  name  and  without  number ; 
who  should  expect  him  in  that  exulting  moment  to  abdicate  his 
honours,  and  acknowledge  that  he  had  cheated  himself? 
His  argument  on  miracles  was  an  absurdity ;  if  he  did  not  dis- 
cover its  absurdity  himself,  it  had  been  instantly  discovered 
for  him,  and  his  acute  understanding  must  have  acquiesced 
at  once  in  the  proof  of  its  absurdity.  Yet  who  ever  heard  of 
his  giving  it  up,  or  who,  if  Hume  had  Uved  a  thousand  years, 
wonld  have  ever  heard  of  his  giving  it  up?  It  was  among  the 
jewels  of  his  crown !  When  the  Voltaires,  D'Alemberts,  and 
Condorcets  were  riding  on  the  topmost  surge  of  Atheistic 
popularity,  that  surge  which  was  to  be  so  soon  incarnadined 
from  the  veins  of  king  and  people ;  who  could  have  expected 
from  them  a  sudden  return  to  that  shore  from  which  they 
bad  parted  in  early  life;  who  could  imagine  those  proud  and 

Eresumptaous  minds,  inflated  as  they  were  with  national 
omage,  with  intellectual  distinction,  with  the  grandeur  of 
that  evil  hope  of  overthrow  which  strewed  crowns  and  sceptres 
as  dust  beneath  their  future  march ;  humbly  making  their  way 
back  to  the  lowly  study  of  the  Bible,  and  content  to  abandon 
all  things  for  the  truth  as  it  was  in  Christ  Jesus !  or,  to  look 
to  examples  nearer  home;  who  was  to  expect  from  the 
author  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  and  the  Age  of  Reason,  a  sober 
investigation  of  Christian  truth  ?  With  fame,  public  influence, 
profit,  the  chance  of  wealth,  perhaps  of  the  highest  reach  of 
revolutionary  ambition  before  his  eye,  who  could  suppose  Paine 
to  sit  down  dispassionately  to  the  evidences  of  the  Gospel? 
Starting  up  from  utter  poverty  and  obscurity,  into  the  power 
of  fatal  and  immeasurable  mischief;  a  minister  of  contagion, 
rising  from  its  marsh  in  darkness  to  expand  and  go  forth  in  day« 
light,  and  infect  whole  naticHis ;  an  agent  small  and  subtle 
as  a  drop  of  poison,  but  like  it,  once  in  the  veins,  rushing 
with  sudden  pangs  through  the  whole  mighty  frame  of  empire; 
waa  it  to  be  supposed  that  this  being,  with  this  power  of  evil 
at  his  will,  would  take  into  his  hands,  but  with  revulsicm 
and  hate,  or  with  the  bitter  thirst  for  more  ''  waters  of  scorn," 
dbat  holy  covenant,  whose  truth  must  be  his  falsehood,  and 
whose  victory  must  be  his  shame,  nakedness  and  ruin. 

Of  such  temperaments  have  our  conspicuous  infidels  been 
made;  and  we  could  pledge  ourselves  that  of  some  such  tern* 
femment  is  every  man  made  whp  withstands  the  Gospel.  Thf 
conscience  is  seared  with  a  hot  iron/ 
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Of  the  heresies  which,  acknowledging  Christianity,  dispute  its 
great  doctrines,  it  is  our  perfect  feeling,  supported  by  our  entire 
experience,  that  the  causes  are  traceable  to  the  same  sources, 
pride,  indolence,  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  oppression.  We 
are  convinced  on  the  same  experience,  that  such  men  are  not 
driven  by  a  blind  necessity  into  those  bonds — they  have  their 
inward  monitor — they  are,  as  says  the  apostle,  •*  self-condemn- 
ed.^^ The  time  may,  it  is  true,  come,  when  that  self-condemna- 
tion is  heard  no  more,  but  it  is  only  when  obstinacy  and  the 
world  have  done  their  work,  and  the  conscience  is  abandoned  to 
its  final  lethargy.  ''  Is  Edom  gone  astray ;  is  Edom  gone  after 
idols?  Let  him  alone  T  The  boasted  principle  that,  sincerity 
in  error  extinguishes  crime,  is  a  palpable  fallacy.  Allowed  in 
society  it  would  justify  the  most  atrocious  excesses ;  for  there  is 
no  conceivable  crime  which  has  not  found  some  culprit  extrava- 
gant enough  to  believe  it  within  his  duty.  The  Italian  thinks 
himself  justified  to  stab  his  rival.  Ravaillac  and  Clement  went 
to  regicide  with  the  most  unquestioned  conviction  of  duty.  It 
is  notorious,  that  a  man  may  by  habit  and  passion  imprint  the 
rectitude  of  the  blackest  guilt  on  his  mind,  and  run  wild  through 
the  world  strong  in  arguments  for  its  subversion.  And  why 
should  it  be  otherwise  in  divine  things  ?  or  why  are  we  not  to 
be  answerable  for  the  abuse  of  our  reason  to  God,  as  to  human 
authority  ?  We  can  degrade,  obscure,  and  destroy  our  reason, 
as  we  can  any  other  of  our  powers.  But  the  offender  madden- 
ed by  passion,  or  besotted  by  drunkenness,  is  still  answerable 
for  his  acts;  and  while  the  law  passes  by  the  diseased  privation 
of  understanding,  insanity  or  idiotism,  as  the  infliction  of 
nature —it  unhesitatingly  punishes  all  that  can  be  construed 
into  an  abuse  of  our  power  of  judging  between  good  and  evil. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  standard  of  Christian  truth  ?  Not 
man.  We  acknowledge  no  infallible  authority  in  the  human 
shape.  But  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  there  is  enough  re- 
yealed  in  the  Gospel  to  give  the  great  features  of  Christianity 
to  every  candid  eye.  The  Gos|)el  was  not  given  to  be  broken 
tip  into  fragments  to  suit  the  caprice  of  every  giddy  hand  that 
approached  it.  It  is  one,  the  express  image  of  the  wisdom  and 
benevolence  of  God,  and  cannot  be  that  multiform,  heteroge- 
neous, and  unlovely  shape,  which  the  contending  heresies  would 
£sibricate.  Prophecy  declares  that  the  time  shall  come  when 
all  shall  be  *'  one  fold  with  one  shepherd."  One  religion  shaD 
be  the  religion  of  all  then ;  there  can  be  no  diversity  in  die 
Truth  now. 

' :  We  shall  but  touch  on  another  point.    It  is  a  favourite  subter- 
fuge and  solace  for  heresy,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  differences 
of  men,  ^Aere  is  enough  of  essential  agreement  for  sahration. 
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We  look  upon  this  as  among  the  most  perilous  delusions  of 
abused  reason.  There  may  undoubtedly  be  matters  of  disci- 
pUne,  things  of  mere  formality  and  custom,  to  which  however 
idly  sectarianism  may  attach  importance,  no  objection  may  lie* 
We  may  only  smile  at  the  solemn  absurdity  of  the  Quaker's 
dialect,  retained  for  simplicity's  sake,  when  it  has  grown  into 
the  very  language  of  pomp  and  poetry ;  or  at  that  dubious 
delicacy  which  refuses  to  call  any  one  Mr.  while  it  calls  all 
the  world  friend.  Yet  those  are  things  which  the  Quaker 
would  probably  maintain  at  the  stake ;  and  they  must  be  left 
with  him  for  his  inheritance,  till  the  followers  of  Fox  have 
gravely  stalked  out  of  the  memory  of  man. 

But  what  claim  can  those  have  on  the  hopes  of  Christianity, 
who  reject  its  pre-eminent  doctrines?     If  the  atonement  of 
the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus  be  the  true  foundation  of  forgive- 
ness, what  claim  can  those  sectaries  establish,  who  directly  dis- 
own and  scoft*  at  that  doctrine  ?     If  Baptism  and  the  Holy 
Sacrament  be  integral  parts  of  the  Religion,  what  claim  can 
they  establish  who  disown  both  ?     If  the  worship  of  the  Di- 
vine Trinity  be  commanded,  what  claim  can  those  establish, 
who  refuse   the  worship,  degrade  the   Redeemer   into  mere 
man,  and  deny  the  influence  and  personality  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  ?     It  is  not  for  us  to  answer  between  God  and  the  indi- 
vidual.    We  must  not  restrict  the  mysterious  mercy  which 
may   overlook  this  neglect,  or  ignorance,  or  defiance  of  the 
truth.     But  we  must  say,  that  they  cannot  be  entitled  to  look 
for  safety. to  their  profession  of  Christianity.   If  the  Religion  be 
true; — and  God  forbid  that  we  should  not  feel  from  the  bottom 
of  our  souls  that  it  is  founded  on  the  rock  of  ages; — we  must 
pronounce  that  the  situation  of  those  heretics  is  of  the  most 
appalling  nature ;  "  professing  to  be  wise  they  have  become 
fools,*'  they  have  refused  to  worship  in  the  temple  hallowed  by 
the  presence  of  God,  they  have  taken  away  a  few  of  its  mate- 
rials to  build  a  temple  of  their  own,  and  in  the  pride  of  their 
hardened  hearts  have  worshipped  upon  Mount  Gerizim.     But 
we  have  no  authority  for  conceiving  a  right  in  man  to  model 
rdigion  after  his  own  type  ;  nor  to  take  of  it  what  part  he  will, 
nor  to  feel  himself  entitled  to  its  protection  or  rewards  on  this 
wilful  and  haughty  mutilation  of  the  Gospel.     He  might  as  well 
expect  to  retain  the  life^  when  he  had  hacked  off  the  limbs. 
For  this  wilfulness  no  homage  can  be  a  palliation.     Let  him 
remember  the  sons,  of  Korah ;  and  dread  to  offer  strange  fire, 
though  in  the  robes  and  censers  of  the  priests,  and  on  the  altars 
oftheXord. 

But  ''  Heresies  have  had  their  benefits  to .  the  true  Church, 
they  hare  excited  a  keener  research  into  the  truth,  the^  Ixax^ 
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compelled  a  more  vigilant  observance  of  morals,  they  have  even 
been  the  cause  why  clearer  and  more  detailed  declarations  of 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  given  in  the 
New  Testament.  We  might  not  have  had  the  testimony  of 
St.  John  in  his  Gospel  so  fully  to  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
perhaps  we  might  never  have  had  St.  Johns  Gospel  at  all, 
but  for  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus." 

Now,  even  if  we  were  to  admit  all  this;  to  what  does  it 
come,  but  to  the  wonder-working  and  merciiul  power  of  God, 
that  out  of  evil  forces  good.  To  the  crimes  of  mankind  we 
may  owe  half  the  contrivances  and  protection  of  civilization  { 
are  they  less  crimes  ?  or  does  the  permission  of  guilt  to  exist, 
imply  its  final  impunity  ?  But  what  siiys  the  Gospel  ?  '^offences 
must  come,  but  woe  unto  those  by  whom  they  comeT  To 
suppose  that  heresies  can  assume  any  colour  of  innocence 
from  the  use  to  which  their  evil  is  convertible  by  the  power  of 
the  Almighty,  is  to  contradict  his  express  declaration,  that 
tbey  are  matters  of  sin  and  the  work  of  the  enemy  of  salvati<m. 
It  is  to  assume  the  monstrous  and  incredible  position,  that  he 
sanctions  that  as  a  convenience,  which  he  reprobates  as  a 
cnme! 

But  **  what  is  to  become  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  of  the 
irresistible  conclusions  of  man's  reason,  of  the  conscientious 
obedience  to  conviction ;  or  are  we  to  abide  in  a  new  human 
infalHbility  ?" 

We  altogether  deny  that  the  God  of  justice  and  mercy  can 
have  given  a  system  of  truths,  in  which  the  worshipper  in  the 
wpmt  which  he  demands,  the  spirit  of  humiUty,  sincerity  and 
tsopplication,  will  not  find  full,  rational,  and  soul-felt  conviction. 
It  b  impossible  that  the  revelation  of  God  should  not  be  capa* 
bfe  of  full  coincidence  with  the  understandings  of  those  beiitts 
to  whom  he  has  vouchsafed  it  for  their  belief  and  hope.  We 
altogether  doubt  that,  in  the  great  doctrine  of  a  revelation  from 
ihe  Father  of  light,  "  in  whom  there  is  no  variableness,  neidier 
shadow  of  turning,''  morally  more  than  providentially,  there  can 
be  that  want  of  light,  which  would  at  once  allow  and  justify 
,our  wandering  in  all  directions  but  the  true.  But  it  infinitely 
behoves  the  heretic  to  examine  into  those  recesses  of  his  heart 
where  the  reason  is  so  easily  made  captive,  whether  influences 
distinct  from  the  love  of  truth  are  not  keeping  that  guide  of 
Kfe  fast  bound.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  force  of 
wtMrldly  impressions  to  incapacitate  the  reason.  But  even  in 
^e  deepest  bondage  of  the  intellectual  power,  there  may  be 
tests  and  signs  able  to  convince  the  enquirer  that  his  mind  is 
under  restraint,  if  they  cannot  y<et  urge  hinli  to  the  noble  tSoti 
tKfBchieving  its  perfect  freedom. 
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When  the  Unitarian  takes  the  Bible  into  his  hand,  and  finds 
that  he  cannot  advance  a  step  without  being  entangled  in  diffi* 
(culties  innumerable,  that  he  is  lilce  an  invader  in  a  country 
where  all  is  in  active  hostility  to  him,  where  right  and  left  he 
is  compelled  to  be  on  his  guard  from  surprise  and  defeat,  and 
where  he  cani^ot  gain  an  inch  of  ground  till  he  has  swept  and 
consumed  away  the  whole  ancient  face  of  things ;  what  would 
his  common  sense  conclude  from  this,  but  that  his  religion  is 
not  the  religion  of  the  Bible?  When,  as  a  scholar,  he  is 
compelled  to  perpetual  subterfuges^  that  in  all  other  studies 
he  would  pronounce  contemptible,  to  strainings  of  the  text, 
to  capricious  alterations,  to  new  meanings,  to  contradictions 
of  the  common  and  authorized  values  of  words — when, 
as  a  historian,  he  shrinks  from  the  public  and  recognized 
facts  of  history,  and  lurks  behind  the  feeble  and  dubious  testi- 
mony of  some  author  whose  name  has  died  out  of  literature— *- 
when,  as  a  Biblical  critic,  he  abjures  the  fathers  of  criticism^ 
and  swears  by  some  perplexed  and  barbarous  pedant  relegated 
into  the  untroubled  dust  of  centuries ;  or,  when  as  a  divine^ 
he  takes  upon  himself  the  inconceivable  assumption,  that  *'  all 
the  texts  that  make  against  him  are  either  interpolations,  mis- 
conceptions, or  forgeries!"  What  can  be  more  melancholy 
than  tne  sight  of  such  a  man  ?  what  more  obvious  and  mise- 
rable than  his  struggle  of  prejudice  against  truth  ?  or  what  more 
terrible  than  the  voluntary  state  in  which  such  a  man  stands  to 
meet  the  day  when  the  guilty  and  the  pure  alike  shall  answer 
for  the  "  talent"  entrusted  to  them  ? 

When  the  Roman  Catholic  finds  it  essential  to  his  cause,  to 
break  down  the  commandments,  and  expunge  the  prohibition 
of  idolatry ;  can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  an  idolater  with  a 
dear  conscience  ? — ^when,  to  establish  his  doctrines  of  purga- 
tory and  masses  for  the  dead,  he  flies  from  the  acknowledged 
Scriptures,  and  takes  refuge  in  an  obscure  and  disallowed 
book  of  the  Apocrypha  ? — when,  to  justify  his  doctrine  of  the 
worship  of  the  dead  and  of  the  intercession  of  saints  and  mar* 
tyrs,  he  calls  in  an  emblem  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  he 
weakly  or  wilfully  misinterprets ;  is  there  not  in  all  this  isola* 
tion  of  texts,  this  reluctance  to  follow  the  obvious  and  natural 
course  of  discovery,  this  cautious,  anxious  preference  of  pecn* 
liar  parts  to  the  great  general  tenor  of  Scripture ;  this  hiding 
onong  the  trees  of  the  Garden  of  God,  a  conscious  doubt  of 
mtegrity  ?  a  reluctant  but  irresistible  proof  that  there  is  a 
stain  on  their  purity  which  they  daire  not  show  to  the  face  of 
day?  They  shrink  from  the  presence,  because  they  feel  that 
*  uiey  are  naked,*'  and  are  a&hamed. 

We  foay  take  it  as  an  undeniable  principle,  that  no  <iect  feok 
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conscious  of  its  Bible  truths  that  begins  by  suppressing  or  by 
decimating  the  Bible. 

Finally,  we  disown  all  pretence  of  an  infallible  guide  in 
human  shape.  But  until  we  shall  find  a  Church  that  has 
united  the  obedience  of  a  greater  number  of  free,  powerful^ 
and  holy  minds  than  the  Church  of  England;  has  followed 
more  closely  the  received  interpretations  and  opinions  of  the 
apostolic  age ;  has  more  openly  met,  and  more  nobly  triumphed 
over,  objections  freely  urged  by  men  of  all  minds ;  has  more 
sedulously  encouraged  its  people  to  the  examination  of  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves  ;  or  has  mote  unhesitatingly,  amply 
and  sincerely  adopted  the  largest  and  plainest  tenor  of  Scrip- 
ture for  its  guide;  we  say,  LET  US  STAND  BY  THE 
CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Boone*s  volume  is  formed  on  the  plan  of  taking  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  in  succession ;  and  noting  down  the  peculiar 
texts  on  which  the  various  heresies  rely.  Thus,  he  commences 
with  Matthew  i.  17,  18 ,  '^  So  all  the  generations,'*  and  under 
this  gives  the  Unitarian  statement  (which,  in  its  own  sweeping 
way,  extinguishes  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  and  the  whole 
tjfthe  second/)  He  then  proceeds,  giving  the  dicta  of  all  the 
schismatics  from  the  earlier  ages  downwards,  and  closes  his 
long  and  laborious  work  with  extracts  from  some  of  the  an- 
swerers of  Unitarianism. 

In  a  performance  of  this  kind,  there  are  so  many  ways  in 
which  the  object  might  be  equally  accomplished,  that  the  au- 
thor may  be  allowed  his  choice.  But,  we  wish  that  instead  of 
throwing  his  defence'of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord,  to  the  close 
of  his  volume,  he  had  found  a  place  at  the  bottom  of  each 
page,  for  at  least  so  much  of  it  as  would  set  the  heretical  tenet 
above  in  its  true  point  of  view.  At  present  Unitarianism  and 
the  rest  go  unobstructed  through  his  work,  and  the  student  is 
bewildered  with  five  hundred  pages  of  error,  to  be  set  right 
by  half  a  dozen,  at  the  end  of  a  month's  reading.  This  may  be 
rectified  in  another  edition. 

We  give  an  extract  containing  the  articles  of  Judaeism  as  it 
now  exists.  This,  of  course,  cannot  be  called  a  portion  of  the 
Christian  heresies,  but  is  a  document  which  may  be  new  to 
some  of  our  readers. 

**  No.  8.      (tHC   TaiRTCKK   ARTICLKS   OF   THE   JEWISH   &SUOIOR.) 

**  Master.  What  are  those  things  which  the  prophets  have  de- 
clared to  be  believed  by  us  t 

**  ScMar.    Truly  there  are  very  many ;  bat  there  are  thirteen  ar- 
ticles, which  it  is  necessary  that  every  man  should  bdieve,  that  is 
joined  in  commanion  with  the  Israelites.     Moreover,  it  is  necessaiy. 
ibiibi$  belief  of  these  artides  be  known  and  manifest  to  all  men ;  and 
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whosoever  shall  deprave  but  one  of  them,  he  is  declared  to  have  de- 
serted the  synagogue,  and  to  have  renounced  his  religion,  neither  shall 
he  be  any  more  an  Israelite. 

••  AT.  Recite  these  thirteen  articles ;  these  foundations  of  pure  reli- 
gion ;  show  plainly  what  they  are. 

■  "  S.  This  is  the  first  4  That  we  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  the  first 
efficient  cause  and  the  ultimate  end  of  all  things;  that  all  things,  high  and 
low,  were  created,  and  are  continually  sustained  by  him  ;  that  all  things 
have  received  their  being  at  his  pleasure  alone,  and  at  his  pleasure  alone 
they  perish ;  and  that  the  divine  essence  is  not  diminished  by  their 
destruction,  nor  in  the  least  altered,  since  its  fulness  and  perfection  is 
of  itself  alone,  neither  has  he  need  of  any  other  being :  for  God  is 
light,  power,  and  eternal  life ;  dominion  and  empire  belong  to  him 
alone,  because  he  alone  truly  is,  and  enjoys  real  honour  and  majesty. 
"  Another  is  this ;  that  this  God  who  made  all  things  in  heaven  above, 
and  in  earth  beneath,  is  one,  simple,  or  uncompounded,  so  that  no- 
thing can  be  found  within,  nor  without  *  any  world,  which  is  simple, 
or  uncompounded,  in  like  manner  as  God  hath  the  attribute  of  simpli- 
city ;  this  is  that  which  we  find  written  in  Deut.  vi.  4.  *  Hear^  0  Is^ 
rael !  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.* 

**  The  third  fundamental  article  is.  That  God  being  one  whose  es- 
sence admits  of  no  kind  of  multiplicity  or  composition,  is  neither  a 
body,  nor  can  be  included  within  any  body.  Agreeable  to  this,  is  that 
saying  which  we  find  written,  (Deut.  iv.  15  )  *  Ye  saw  no  manner  of 
similitude*' 

*'  The  fourth  is  this,  That  nothing  could  be  before  this  God,  simple, 
and  incorporeal ;  but  that  he  is  the  first  and  the  last :  as  it  is  written, 
(Isa.  xliv.  6,)  '  /  am  the  firsts  and  I  am  the  last,  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
God;'  which  the  great  prophet  thus  expounds,  (Deut.  xxxiii.  27,) 
•  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge  ;*  that  is  to  say,  the  place  of  refuge,  in 
which  the  Israelites  should  acquiesce,  and  repose  all  their  hopes,  and 
all  their  possessions,  is  the  eternal  God,  whom  nothing  may  be  com- 
pared or  likened  unto.  Hence  the  same  prophet,  presently  after^ 
pours  forth  these  words,  '  Happy  art  thou;  0  Israel !  who  is  like  unto 
thety  Opeopley  raved  by  the  Lordf  the  shield  of  thy  help!* 

"  The  fifth  is.  That  to  the  eternal  God,  the  only  Creator  of  all 
things,  to  him  alone  is  due  worship  and  veneration  ;  and  to  none  be- 
sides him,  because  all  things  were  created,  and  he  is  the  Creator.  That 
it  is  not  lawful  to  pray  for  any  thing,  to  any  created  nature,  but  we 
must  still  implore  his  aid,  who  has  the  sovereign  power  and  dominion 
over  all  things,  without  exception.     Whosoever  honours  as  a  (jrod, 
either  by  sacrifices  or  any  sacred  rites,  or  by  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions, any  kinjg,  or  angel,  or  any  power,  whether  celestial  or  terres- 
trial, that  he  shall  be  accursed  and  given  up  to  the  most  horrid  tor- 
ments. 
''The  sixth,  That  the  infinitely  good  and  great  God,  of  his  singular 

^'"  That  there  were  many  worlds  created  by  God,  is  an  assertion  commoa 
•aongst  the  Jewish  vriters,  which  our  author  here  lays  down  as  a  thing  not 
to  be  donbCid.'*— ilfifi^afit«  Liulevico  tf  e  dmfMi^nn  Dt  VtiU 
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benignity  and  good  will,  hag  chosen  out  of  mankind  sometimes  one» 
sometimes  many  fit  persons,  as  it  pleased  him ;  them  he  inspired  with 
the  knowledge  of  his  mind,  discovering  unto  them  things  to  come^ 
that  hy  them  the  desires  and  actions  of  other  men  might  be  directed 
to  true  godliness  and  honesty. 

**  The  seventh,  That  Moses  did  far  excel  in  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
all  the  prophets  in  all  ages ;  that  all  the  prophets  that  went  before  him 
even  the  patriarchs  themselves,  and  those  that  lived  near  the  same 
time,  were  inferior  to  Moses  in  the  excellency  of  prophecy ;  that  he  it 
was,  whom  the  God  of  Jacob  esteemed  a  fit  person,  by  whom  he  would 

five  a  just  law  to  the  Israelites,  to  cherish  and  refresh  their  souls, 
foreover,  that  Moses  arrived  to  that  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  (rod 
which  no  other  man  could  ever  a^^roach  unto* 

*\  M.  Dost  thou  know  how  many  ways  the  prophecy  of  Moses  dif* 
fers  from  the  visions  of  the  other  prophets  ? 

"  S.  In  four  respects.  First,  that  God  spake  not  to  any  other  pro- 
phet, but  by  an  angel,  or  messenger  separate  firom  a  body  ;  and  he 
afibrded  his  presence  to  Moses,  when  he  made  known  his  mind  unto 
him,  as  we  find  it  written,  (Numb.  xii.  8,)  '  With  him  will  I  speak  memth 
to  mouth*  Secondly,  that  the  spirit  of  prophecy  did  take  hold  of 
every  other  prophet  in  visions  by  night,  or  by  day,  whilst  he  was  in  a 
kind  of  slumber,  that  all  his  senses  were,  in  a  manner,  stupified,  which 
indeed  those  words  of  scripture  do  plainly  declare,  (ver.  6,)  '  /,  the 
Lord,  will  make  mysetf  known  un£o  him  in  a  dreamJ  Bat  nk  Moses 
we  find  it  written,  (ver.  7,)  '  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so:  with  him 
wUl  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth.*  Thirdly,  that  at  the  breathing  of  the 
divine  spirit,  the  strength  of  the  other  prophets  failed  them,  and  their 
senses  were  benumbed  with  horror  ;  but  Moses  talked  widi  God,  as 
one  man  is  wont  to  do  with  another,  without  any  trembling  or  su^kleii 
decay  of  strengdi.  Lastly,  that  prophetic  visions  were  not  given  to 
other  interpreters  of  the  divine  will,  at  what  time  soever  they  were 
pleased  to  receive  them ;  but  when  God,  according  to  his  secret  wili^ 
was  pleased  to  give  them,  and  when  they  were  duly' prepared  ibr  then; 
but  Moses  was  always  prepared :  and  when  he  would,  he  was  inspired 
with  the  divine  wisdom,  which  we  may  clearly  understand  by  thai, 
]^ace  of  Scripture  (Numb.  ix.  8,)  *  Stand  stiU,  md  I  will  hear  what  the 
jLord  will  command  concerning  youJ 

"  Af.  I  hear  what  tiiou  sayest,  and  do  fully  ^^rove  it.  Now  I 
would  have  thee  return  to  the  explication  of  the  other  fusdaiBeBtd 
points  of  the  law. 

**  &  The  eighth  is.  That  all  the  law,  firom  the  &rst  words,  *  In  tke 
beginning/  to  the  last, '  In  the  sight  rf  all  Isra^'  was  written  by 
Moses,  as  God  had  dictated  it  unto  him ;  and  that  there  is  no  distino- 
tioii  to  be  made  betwixt  these  words,  (£xod«  xx.  S,)  *  I  am  the  Lord 
thy  Uod ;'  and  those  (Gen.  xxxvi.)  *  And  Timna  was  conculnne/  or  emf 
od^er  of  the  like  kind.  That  the  law  is  every  way  like  itself;  tiiat 
every  verse,  and  every  single  word  is  equally  the  word  of  God. 

**  Tlie  ninth.  That  nothing  must  be  added  to,  nor  diminished  firom 
tie  Law  of  Moses ;  nq,  not  so  much  as  one  word  or  letter,  because  it 
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18  expressly  written,  (Deut.  xii.  82,)  ^  Thou  shall  riot  add  thereto  nor 
dimmish  from  it.*  For  herein  consists  the  perfection  of  any  thing, 
that  nought  can  be  added  to  it,  nor  taken  from  it ;  but  the  law  is 
absolutely  perfect,  which  the  royal  prophet  declares  in  express  terms, 
(Ps.  ix.  8,)  '  The  Law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect ;'  wherefore  it  does  not 
admit  of  any  addition  or  diminution. 

"  The  tenth,  that  the  infinitely  good  and  great  God  doth  behold  the 
actions  of  all  men,  and  his  eyes  are  always  upon  them,  which  this  di- 
vine oracle  doth  expressly  declare,  (Jer.  xxii.  19,)  '  Great  in  counsel 
and  mighty  in  work,  for  thine  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  ways  of  the  sons 
of  men/  And  that  other  text  of  Scripture,  (Amos  iv.  18,)  *  And 
declareth  unto  man  what  is  his  thought.'  For  if  he  knew  the  thoughts 
of  man,  how  much  more  evident  is  it,  that  he  knows  his  actions  ? 

'*  The  Eleventh,  That  God  deals  with  every  man  according  to  that 
kind  of  life  which  he  leads  here  upon  earth ;  to  those  who  keep  his 
commandments,   he    gives  great  rewards :    and    inflicts  great  pu- 
nishments on  those  that  disobey  him ;  sometimes  in  this  world,  some- 
times in  that  which  is  to  come,  and  sometimes  in  both;  according  to 
their  several  works,  whether  good  or  evil ;  but  that  the  chief  rewards,  and 
the  sharpest  punishments,  are  deferred  till  they  come  to  the  other  world. 
<'  The  Twelfth  is.  That  the  Almighty  God  will  send  a  Messias  to  re- 
deem his  people ;  and  that  though  you  should  meet  with  delays,  never- 
theless expect  him.  This  Messias  shall  be  of  the  ofi&pring  of  David,  a 
branch  of  the  root  of  Jesse  the  Bethlemite  :  he  shall  establish  justice 
on  earth,  and  judge  many  nations  ;  righteousness  shall  be  the  girdle  of 
his  loins  ;  he  shall  see  his  seed,  and  prolong  his  days  over  his  kingdom ; 
and  there  will  be  no  other  difference  between  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  and  what  it  shall  be  at  the  time  of  the  Messias  coming ;  but 
that  the  kingdom,  as  it  was  originally,  shall  return  to  the  people*  of 
Israel ;  and  they  shall  inhabit  their  own  land,  build  their  temple  and 
ofifer  sacrifices,  as  they  did  in  their  primitive  station :  the  Priests  shall 
attend  their  service,  and  the  Levites  glorify  God  in  their  hymns  :  the 
ten  tribes  carried  into  captivity  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  not  since 
known  or  heard  of,  shall  again  be  discovered  and  joined  to  the  tribes 
of  Jiidah  and  Benjamin,  as  you  have  it  in  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16,  *  Moreover, 
thou  son  of  man,  take  thee  one  stick,  and  write  upon  it,  for  Judah,  and 
for  the  children  of  Israel  his  companions,*  &c.     '  Likewise  that  all  the 
mUionsef  the  earth  shall  come  toJotisalem  yearly  to  worship  God.' 
(Zee.  xiv.)    '  That  peace  shall  reign,  and  enmity  cease,  even  amongst 
brute  beasts.'    (Isa.  ii.  11.) 

**The  thirteenth  is,That  at  a  set  time,  known  only  to  God,  it  will  come 
to  pass,  that  all  the  dead  shall  live  again  ;  that  he  who  does  not  believe 
this,  has  no  communion  in  religion  with  the  Jews;  for  we  have  it  thus 
written  in  the  prophet,  (Isa.  xxvi.  1 9,)    '  Thy  dead  men  shall  live,  toge- 
iker  with  mydead  body  shall  they  rise.    Awake  and  sing  ye  that  dwell  in 
ikedustJ  (Dan.  xii.  2,)  '  And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
earth  shtdl  awake.'  But  they  are  righteous  men  who  shall  be  judged  fit 
far  die  ei^ojnient  of  this  so  great  and  desirable  good.     I  pray  God  we 
Qty  be  of  their  number,  that  God  may  give  uuio  w^  eleivi^Xv^^)  ^^x 
ive  may  be  raised  from  thoi  dead,  and  live  in  Vvis  s\^V.?'    ^ « ^^. 
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There  are  occasional  references  to  the  worship  of  the  Roman 

Catholics  and  other  dissenters.     Thus — 

• 

"  No.  2.  (the  rosart  and  crown.) 

"  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  tenth  century  a  custom  was  intro- 
duced among  the  Latins  of  celebrating  masses,  and  abstaining  from 
flesh,  in  honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  every  Sabbath-day.  After  this, 
was  instituted,  what  the  Latins  called  the  lesser  office,  in  honour  of  St. 
Mary,  which  was,  in  the  following  century,  confirmed  by  Urban  II. 
in  the  Council  of  Clermont.  There  arc  also  to  be  found  in  this  age 
manifest  indications  of  the  institution  of  the  rosary  and  crown  of  the 
Virgin ;  by  which  her  worshippers  were  to  reckon  the  number  of  prayers 
they  were  to  offer  her.  The  rosary  consists  in  fifleen  repetitions  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  an  hundred  and  fifly  salutations  of  the  blessed 
Virgin ;  while  the  crown  consists  in  six  or  seven  repetitions  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  six  or  seven  times  ten  salutations  or  Ave  Marias. 

idahiilon  Praf,  ad  acta  S.  S.  Ord,  Bened,  8aec.  v.  p.  58. 
"No.  3. 

"  *  Tke  fifteen  mysteries  to  he  meditated  upon  in  saying  the  rosary,' 

**  The  ive  joyful  mysteries.  1.  The  annunciation  of  the  angel 
Gabriel,  and  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  Virgin.  2.  The  visitation  of  St.  Elizabeth.  S.  The  nativity 
or  birth  of  our  Lord.  4.  The  presentation  of  our  Lord  in  the  temple, 
and  the  purification  of  his  blessed  mother.  5,  His  being  found  in  the 
temple  in  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  after  having  been  lost  three  days  by 
his  mother  and  her  chaste  spouse  St.  Joseph. 

"  The  five  dolorous  or  sorrowful  mysteries.  1.  The  prayer  of  our 
Lord  in  the  garden,  with  his  agony  and  sweat  of  blood.  2.  His  being 
scourged  at  the  pillar.  3.  His  being  crowned  with  thorns  and  abused 
by  the  soldiers.  4.  His  carriage  of  the  cross.  5,  His  crucifixion  and 
death. 

"  The  five  glorious  mysteries.  1.  The  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
2.  His  ascension  into  heaven.  3.  The  coming  down  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  4.  The  assumption  of  the  blessed  Virgin.  5.  Her  eternal 
felicity,  and  that  of  all  the  blessed  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

"  See  The  Garden  of  the  Soul,  or  Manual  of  Spiritual  Exercises  and  instruct 
Oonsfor  the  Roman  Catholics 

"  No.  4.  (the  confiteor  ) 

"I  confess  to  Almighty  God,  to  blessed  Mary  ever  Virgin,  to 
blessed  Michael  the  archangel,  to  blessed  John  the  Baptist,  to  the  holy 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  all  the  saints,  that  I  have  sinned  ex- 
ceedingly in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  through  my  fault,  through  my 
most  grievous  fault ;  therefore,  I  beseech  the  blessed  Mary  ever  Virgiot 
the  blessed  Michael  the  archangel,  the  blessed  John  the  Baptist,  the 
holy  apostles  Peter  and  Paul^  and  all  the  saints,  to  pray  to  the  Lord 
our  God  for  me. 

May  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  on  me,  and  forgive  me  my  sins, 
and  bring  me  to  life  everlasting.     Amen. 

May  the  Almighty  and  merciful  Lord  give  me  pardon,  absolutioOy 
aad  remission  of  ail  my  sins.     Amen."    P.  93. 
"  S^^  Tks  Garden  of  the  Soul,  or  Manual  of  ShMrtCuctl  Exercises  and  Jnstruc* 
ii^t/^r  the  Rmtian  Catholiri."  % 
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Wesley  and  Whitefield  find  an  occasional  place  in  this  work. 

"  Matthew  v.  1,  2. 
"  *  He  went  up  into  a  mountain  and  taught,*  ^c. 

"  (whitefield    and   WESLEY.) 

*'  On  the  ISth  Feb.  1739,  Whitefield  stood  upon  a  mountain  in  a 
place  caUed  Rose  Green,  his  first  *  field  pulpit,'  and  preached  to  as 
many  as  came  to  hear,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  such  an  address. 

"  '  I  thought,'  said  he,  '  it  might  be  doing  the  service  of  my  Crea- 
tor, who  had  a  mountain  for  his  pulpit,  and  the  heavens  for  a  sound- 
ing-board ;  and  who,  when  his  Gospel  was  refused  by  the  Jews,  sent 
his  servants  into  the  highways  and  hedges.'  Wesley  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Whitefield. 

"  *  I  could  scarcely  reconcile  myself  at  first,*  said  Wesley,  •  to  this 
strange  way,  having  been  all  my  life,  till  very  lately,  so  tenacious  of 
every  point  relating  to  decency  and  order,  that  I  should  have  thought 
the  saving  of  souls  almost  a  sin,  if  it  had  not  been  done  in  a  church.' 

•*  The  next  day  he  observed,  *  that  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  one  pretty  instance  of  field  preaching,'  and,  he  adds,  "  I 
suppose  there  were  churches  at  that  time  also.'  '  On  the  morrow,  at 
four  in  the  afternoon,'  he  says,  '  I  submitted  to  be  more  vile,  and  pro- 
claimed on  the  highways  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  speaking  from  a 
little  eminence  in  a  ground  adjoining  the  city,  to  about  three  thousand 
people.'  "     P.  13.     Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  stubborn  perversion  of  an  obvious 
text  to  suit  a  sectarian  purpose  is  given  by  the  Quakers. 

"  Matthew  xxviii.  19. 
"  *  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations  baptizing  them,*  S^c. 

"  No.  1.  (QUAKERS.) 

'*  This  passage,  as  well  as  Mark  xvi.  16.  the  Quakers  apply  to  an 
inward  and  spiritual  baptism. 

"  Mr.  Tuke  observes,  •  that  this  construction  is  much  corroborated 
by  rendering  the  former  passage  as  the  Greek  implies  '  into  the  name,' 
&c.  By  this  expression,  we  (the  Quakers)  understand,  the  introduc- 
ing of  the  believers  into  a  feeling  sense  of  the  power  of  God  in  Christ 
by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

"  This  application  of  the  word  '  name,'  as  symbolical  of  the  Di- 
vine Power,  (see  the  Concordances  of  Cruden  and  Taylor,  under  the 
word  'name,')  is  not  uncommon  in  Holy  Writ. 

"  Thus  the  expressions  of  our  Lord  unite  with  those  of  the  Apos- 
tle Paul.  '  So  many  as  were  baptized  into  Christ  Jesus,  were  baptized 
into  his  death,'  Rom.  vi.  d.  'As  many  as  have  been  baptized  into 
Christ,  have  put  on  Christ,'  Gal.  iii.  £7. 

"  That  these  expressions  have  no  allusion  to  water  baptism^  ap- 
pears to  us  evident  from  the  context ;  and  particularly  from  the  fol- 
lowing expression  of  the  same  Apostle,  '  By  one  spirit  are  we  all  bap- 
tized into  one  body,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit/ 
I  Cor.  xii.  13.         ^ 

'*  The  Quakers  admit|  that  the  Apostles  made  use  of  baptism  with 
nter."   P.  78. 
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Another,  equally  extrayagant,  is  given  of  the  Unitarian  per- 
version of  the  plain  command  to  baptize  in  the  name  of  the 
Trinity. 

'* '  Into  the  name  of  the  Father ^  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Gho9t. 

"  Unitarian  Version. 

•*  No.  2.  (UNITARIANISM.) 

''  As  a  symbolical  profession  of  that  holy  religion  which  originated 
with  the  Father,  was  taught  by  Christ  the  Son,  that  is,  the  Servant  and 
Messenger  of  God,  and  confirmed  by  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Some  have  called  in  question  the  genuineness  of  this  verse,  but  per- 
haps without  sufficient  authority.  It  is,  however,  evident,  that  it  is 
not  intended  to  prescribe  an  invariable  formula  in  the  administration  of 
baptism ;  for  the  Apostles  themselves  baptized  simply  into  the  name 
of  Jesus.  See  Acts  viii.  16*  xix.  5.  x.  48.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
here  named  in  connexion  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  no  proof 
that  the  Spirit  has  a  distinct  personal  existence.  See  Acta  xx,  $ft ; 
Eph.  vi.  10.  Much  less  can  ^is  phraseology  be  alleged  as  an  argu- 
ment, that  the  three  names  express  three  Divine  and  equal  Persons. 
See  1  Chron.  xxix.  ^0.  Some  would  render  the  passage  upon^  or 
^:(meemmg^  the  name,  &c.  that  is,  receiving  them  to  instruction  upon 
diese  subjects.     See  Cappe's  Dissertations."     P.  79. 

«'  Iiot»  to  the  UnUarian  Vernon." 


The  Theology  of  the  early  Patriarchs  illustrated  by  an  Appeal  to  tubse- 
quent  Parts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend. 
By  the  Rev.  Thos.  T.  Biddulph,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Si.  James\ 
Bristol;  and  late  of  Queen's  College^  Oxford.  Z  Vols.  8vo.  1/.  Is. 
London.     Duncan.     1825. 

Among  the  inventions  of  modem  times  may  be  reckoned  (he 
art  of  making  books  by  the  means  of  a  pair  of  scissors.  The 
ancients  could  form  no  notion  of  a  process,  which  the  great 
value  of  manuscripts  before  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  pnntiiig 
rendered  utterly  impracticable.  But  in  later  ages  it  haamadi^ 
a  rapid  progress^  and  i^  at  present  carried  on  to  such  an  extei^, 
that  it  may  be  saidi  without  exaggeration,  to  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  current  literature  of  the  day.  This  mechanical 
manufacture  of  books,  one  might  suppose,  eould  not  produce 
any  thing  more  worthy  the  attention  of  a  rational  being  than  the 
mechanical  contrivances  of  Raimund  LuUy  and  Athanasius 
Kircher,  who  essayed,  by  means  of  moveable  circles  and  a  coffer 
of  arts,  to  construct  a  logical  treatise  on  any  given  subject : 
yet,  strange  to  say,  .to  this  manufacture  we  owe  some  of  K^ 
works  which  scholars  are  in  the  habit  of  regularly  consultipg. 
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It  weFe  easy  to  name  several  of  our  most  useful  compilations^  to 
the  construction  of  which  little  more  was  requisite  than  a  pair 
of  scissors^  along  with  sufficient  skill  to  write  a  few  sentences 
in  order  to  groove  and  dovetail  the  several  pieces  together.  If 
we  were  to  place  the  volumes,  of  which  we  are  now  to  give 
some  account,  in  this  class  of  literary-mechanical  productions^ 
we  should  not  greatly  err  from  the  truth.  On  a  former  occa« 
sion  Mr.  Biddulph  has  shewn  his  dexterity  in  fitting  these  ex^ 
eerpkt  to  his  own  productions,  but  he  has  in  the  present 
instance,  done  it  with  a  more  unsparing  hand,  and,  what  is 
praiseworthy,  has  the  honesty  and  candour  to  confess  it. 

'*  The  author,  says  he,  or  rather  the  compiler  of  the  following  pages 
feels  it  to  be  a  duty  which  he  owes  to  his  readers,  to  inform  them  that 
they  have  nothing  new,  either  of  sentiment  or  diction,  to  anticipate. 
The  letters  which  are  put  into  their  hands  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  com- 
pilation from  what  had  been  previously  laid  before  the  public  by 
authors  who  are  therein  mentioned,  though  references  may  not,  in 
every  case,  have  been  made  to  them ;  but  though  the  subject  of  the 
litters  has  been  long  before  the  public,  it  has  not,  in  the  compiler's 
opim'on,  obtained  due  consideration,  or  he  would  not  again  have  trou- 
bled the  world  with  it.  The  present  volume,  then,  is  to  be  viewed  as 
a  specimen  of  mental  Mosaic  work,  consisting  chiefly  of  quotations, 
verbally  or  substantially,  taken  from  a  variety  of  authors.  It  claims 
no  originality  of  thought ;  it  offers  no  novelty  of  style.  The  compiler 
makes  no  pretensions  to  depth  of  learning  or  science,  He  seeks  not 
fame,  but  truth.  His  time  has  been  too  much  occupied  through  life  in 
parochial  and  domestic  duties  to  have  allowed  of  deep  research  on  any 
subject ;  and  what  is  here  offered  to  public  attention,  having  been 
written  during  the  scraps  of  leisure  which  an  almost  unbroken  series 
of  imperative  ministerial  avocation  has  scantily  furnished,  pleads  for 
an  indulgent  regard  to  its  imperfections,  and  pardon  for  its  errors^ 
should  such  be  found  in  it.  He  has  collected  the  tesserce  of  former 
dajTS ;  and  if  any  credit  be  due  to  him,  it  is  merely  that  of  a  new  ar« 
Tingement,  and  of  6xing  them  in  their  present  relative  position  by  the 
cement  of  a  few  connecting  remarks.  He  may,  however,  claim  some 
share  of  fortitude  in  venturing  to  re-edit  opinions  which  have  been 
pmerally  exploded,  but  which,  so  far  as  he  knows,  have  never  yet 
Men  eonfuted,  unless  a  sneer  is  to  be  considered  a  sufficient  confuta* 
tioii*  The  ^gis  of  Home,  a  Jones,  and  a  Horsley,  will  however  se- 
cue,  in  this  more  candid  period  than  that  of  the  last  century,  when 
these  opinions  were  first  systematically  brought  forward,  protection 
from  the  contempt  which  was  then  thrown  on  their  more  early  advo* 
cttss."    Pref.  P.  V. 

After  this  candid  avowal  of  our  author,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  look  for  any  other  merit  in  his  performaace  than  that  which 
Wongato  a  eompilation.    Are  his  materials,  then,  selected 
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with  judgment  ?  And  are  they  arranged  with  skill  ?  We  are 
much  inclined  to  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative ; 
yet  we  must  honestly  declare  that  we  cannot  regard  his  work  as 
one  of  those  compilations  which,  little-  as  their  claim  is  to 
literary  fame,  are  to  be  commended  on  the  score  of  their 
Vtility.  Many,  perhaps  most,  of  our  readers  will  be  of  this 
Qpiniony  when  we  inform  them  that  the  aim  and  object  of  these 
rolumes  is  to  recommend  to  the  public  attention  the  almost  for- 
ttotten  system  of  Hutchinsonianism,  that  is,  as  he  expresses 
\%  **  to  re-edit  ojnnions  which  have  been  generally  exploded.** 

The  founder  of  this  system  was  John  Hutchinson,  a  respect- 
able layman,  who  was  born  at  Spenny thorn,  in  Yorkshire, .  in 
1674,  and  died  in  1737.  His  works,  which  are  numerous, 
were  published  in  1748,  in  12  volumes,  8vo.  and  a  slight  in- 
spection of  them  is  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of 
unfeigned  piety,  possessed  of  great  ingenuity,  and  of  no  incon- 
inderable  portion  of  learning.  His  Moses^*  Principia  which  he 
published  in  opposition  to  the  Principia  of  the  immortal  New- 
ton, is  a  singularly  curious  production.  In  it  principally  is 
developed  that  system  of  opinions  which  afterwards  received 
its  designation  from  him,  and  which  has  been  advocated  by 
Bate,  Spearman,  Parkhurst,  Hodges,  Forbes,  Horne,  Jones, 
and  in  part  by  Bp.  Horsley.  A  system  which  has  been  adopted 
by  names  of  such  eminence  in  literature  cannot  possibly  contain 
in  itself  any  thing  pernicious  or  glaringly  absurd,  and  therefore 
merits  a  candid  examination.  As  many  of  our  readers  may  not 
be  acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the  Hutchinsonians,  w€| 
shall  not  perhaps  be  doing  an  unacceptable  service  if  we  pre^ 
sent  a  short  view  of  them.  Those  who  wish  to  see  them  stated 
more  at  large  we  refer  to  the  writings  of  Jones,  Parkhurst 
and  the  Lord  President  Forbes,  as  the  best  interpreters  of 
Hutchinsonianism. 

The  supporters  of  this  theory  are  excelled  by  no  class  of 
writers  in  deep  and  reverential  respect  for  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures. To  their  authority  they  bow  with  the  most  entire  sub- 
mission. They  consider  them  as  the  fountain  of  all  divine 
truth,  and  as  virtually  containing  in  them  all  physical  as  well 
as  moral  truth.  Hence  they  are  to  be  interpreted  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  and  care,  and  their  meaning,  whenever  it  is 
come,  at,  is  to  be  received  as  the  communication  of  the  DeitY 
to  mian.  Far  from  taking  those  liberties  with  the  insjaireq 
records  of  religion,  which  is  so  common  with  the  rationauiii^ 
divines,  they  strenuouslv  oppose  every  attempt  to  mutilate  the 
sacred  text,  and  aim  only  at  ascertaining  its  real  siffnificatioii* 
.  Such  reverence  for  the  holy  Scriptures  seldom  mils  of.  lead* 
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ihg  to  the  belfef  of  those  doctrines  which  are  called  orthodox, 
and  accordingly  the  Hutchinsonians  are  perfectly  sound  in 
their  faith  in  tne  Trinity,  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement  of 
Christ,  and  in  the  Sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  To  God,  exist- 
ing in  Three  Persons  and  One  Essence  they  give  the  pre-emi- 
nence in  every  thing.  His  authority  is  with  them  above  all 
authority;  his  wisdom  above  all  wisdom ;  his  truth  above  all 
truth.  *Being  confirmed  Trinitarians,  they  are  hostile  to  Soci- 
nians  as  well  as  to  infidels  and  atheists.  They  hold  that  there 
is  only  one  way  of  salvation,  a  way  revealed  to  man  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  namely,  through  the  redemption  of 
Christ,  who  made,  by  the  offering  of  himself,  a  perfect  atone- 
ment and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  They 
entertain  so  low  an  opinion  of  human  nature,  under  the  conse- 

![uenccs  of  the  Fall,  that  they  derive  every  thing  in  religion 
rom  revelation,  and  contend  for  the  absolute  necessity  of  the 
influence  of  divine  grace  to  the  renovation  of  the  heart.  Thus 
they  believe  in  the  Tri-Unity  of  the  God-head,  and  to  each  of 
the  sacred  Three  Persons  they  ascribe  his  proper  and  peculiar 
officei  in  mysterious  union,  in  effecting  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind. 

They  think  that  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  are  to  be 
found  in  both  Testaments,  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New. 
What  is  discovered  in  the  latter  plainly  and  expressly,  is  in  the 
former  intimated  by  various  analogies,  foreshewn  by  the  pro- 
phecies, and  shadowed  forth  in  various  similitudes  and  emble- 
matical representations.  Hence  in  order  to  come  at  the  mys- 
tical and  typical  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  deem  an 
accurate  study  of  the  Hebrew  to  be  indispensably  necessary  ;  of 
which  language  they  entertain  the  most  exalted  notions,  sup- 
posing that  it  was  the  primeval  and  original  tongue,  and  shewn 
to  be  so  both  by  its  structure  and  by  its  expressiveness  beyond 
any  other  language.  They  deem  it  as  peculiarly  the  language 
of  description  and  of  ideas,  and  as  the  vehicle  which  the  ^- 
mighty  has  employed  to  communicate  every  species  of  know- 
leoge,  and  hence  that  all  knowledge,  physical  and  moral,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Testament. 

This  is  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  the  Hutchinsonians.  Th^y 
believe  that  the  true  system  of  physics  is  contained  in  the 
Scriptures ;  not  methodically  statea,  but  in  scattered  passages 
sufficiently  clear  and  numerous  to  enable  the  humble  and 
diliffent  inquirer  to  ascertain  what  it  is;  that  whenever  the 
Scriptures  speak  of  physical  subjects  they  express  themselves 
with  accuracy ;  and  that  every  mention  of  physical  matters 
throughout  the'  whole  Scriptures  is  in  strict  accordancy  with 
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that  system  of  philosophy  which  is  universally  adopted  by  the 
moderns.  They  think,  too,  that  there  are  certain  analogies  be- 
tween the  works  of  creation  and  of  redemption,  and  that 
these  are  illustrative  of  each  other.  They  consider  them  so 
interwoven  together  by  the  author  of  nature  and  revelation, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  philosophy  and  theology,  with* 
out  injury  to  both.  Spiritual  truth,  say  they,  is  illustrated  in 
the  Scriptures  by  allusions  to  physical  subjects,  and  the  Deity, 
who  is  the  author  both  of  nature  and  grace,  intended  that  the 
latter  should  be  explanatory  of  the  former.  In  both  Testa* 
ments  divine  things  are  explained  and  confirmed  to  the  under- 
standings of  men  by  allusions  to  the  natural  creation.  The 
Scripture  is  so  constant  and  uniform  in  the  use  it  makes  of 
natural  objects,  that  such  an  analogy  appears  between  the  sen-: 
sible  and  spiritual  world  as  carries  with  it  undoubted  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  revelation.  The  works  of  nature  are  adduced 
in  illustration  of  the  works  of  grace,  and  natural  are  made  ex- 
planatory of  spiritual  things.  "  The  visible  works  of  God," 
says  Bishop  Home,  *'  are  formed  to  lead  us,  under  the  direction 
of  his  word,  to  a  knowledge  of  those  which  are  invisible ;  they 
ive  us  ideas,  by  analogy,  of  a  new  creation  rising  gradually, 
ke  tlie  old  one,  but  of  darkness  and  deformity,  until  at  length 
it  arrives  at  the  perfection  of  glory  and  beauty :  so  that  while 
we  praise  the  Lord  for  all  the  wonders  of  his  power,  wisdom, 
and  love,  displayed  in  a  system  which  is  to  wax  old  and  perish, 
we  may  therein  contemplate,  as  in  a  glass,  those  new  heavens 
and  that  new  earth,  of  whose  duration  there  shall  be  no  end." 
(Preface  to  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.)  This,  they  suppose, 
is  asserted  by  the  Apostle  when  he  declares,  tliat  "  the  invisible 
things  of  God,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.'*  (Rom.  i.  20.) 
But  this  analoffy  between  spiritual  and  natural  objects,  and  the 
confirmation  which  the  former  receives  from  the  latter,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Hutchinsons,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  an  ex- 
ample, and  we  shall  take  it  from  the  volumes  before  ua. 
With  respect  to  the  solar  system, 

**  The  main-spring  is  the  sun,  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  system, 
which,  hy  its  efflux  and  reflux,  is  the  cause  of  all  motion,  life,  and 
beauty,  hoth  in  the  universe  itself,  and  in  all  its  subordinate  parts, 
-Matter  therefore  consists  of  two  kinds :  that  which  is  passive,  and  that 
which  is  active.  The  earth  and  the  other  planets  comprehend  die 
fbrmer ;  and  the  etherial  fluid  is  of  the  latter  description. 

**  The  doctrine  of  gravitation,  of  attraction,  and  repulsion,  or  what* 

ever  other  terms  are  used  to  describe  the  action  of  one  material  subi' 

MTtance  or  another,  wiikoui  c^tact,  at  least  at  it  is  stated  by  nn^ 
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modern  philosophers,  appears  to  me  to  be  unscriptural,  unphiloso- 
phical,  and  dangerous  to  true  theology.  The  Scripture,  I  conceive, 
describes  a  diiferent  kind  of  agency  in  nature — an  agency  that  is  of 
itself  natural  and  intelligible.  Philosophy  has  nothing  to  do  with 
occult  and  metaphysical  causes  and  effects ;  and  the  true  philosophy 
requires  that  we  attribute  not  to  the  creature  that  which  belongs  only 
to  the  Omnipotent.  The  exercise  of  influence  without  contact  is  pe- 
culiar to  Deity.  You  will  perceive  that  the  doctrine  of  a  vacuum  is 
also  excluded  from  this  view  of  Scripture  philosophy.  The  fluid 
which  occupies  the  universe,  and  in  which  the  planets  move,  is  con- 
sidered as  being  the  cause  of  motion, — both  of  their  revolutions  on 
their  own  axes,  and  also  of  their  circuits  round  the  centre. 

"  The  Hebrew  word  (D^Dtt^)  which  expresses  the  active  part  of  matter, 
the  etherial  fluid,  describes  its  office  in  the  great  machine.  It  is  ge* 
Aerally  used  in  the  plural  number,  and  signifies  the  disposerSf  the  tri- 
une agent  by  which  the  other  parts  of  matter,  in  all  their  various  orders^ 
subordinately  and  instrumen tally,  '  move  and  have  their  being.'  The 
ancient  pantheist,  when  he  described  his  Deity  as  the  aninia  mundif 
the  soul  or  animating  principle  of  the  world,  expressed  himself  with 
physical  accuracy,  but  with  gross  theological  error.  This  triune  agent 
IS  FiRB,  LIGHT,  and  SPIRIT.  It  is  Jire  at  the  central  orb  ;  it  is  lightt 
when  in  efflux  from  its  source  and  centre,  and  it  is  spirit  or  etheVf  on 
its  return  to  it  again. 

**  The  stationary  and  centralposition  of  the  solar  orb  is  no  new  dis- 
covery of  these  later  ages.  For  the  Psalmist  says,  that  *  in  them,* 
THE  HEAVENS,  (uot  a  vocuum,  au  empty  space,  but  in  the  etherial  fluid) 
*  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle,*  or  pitched  a  tent  •  for  the  sun,'  or  solar 
light ;  which  light  is  *  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  and 
rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  a  race.  His  going  forth  is  from  the 
end  of  the  heavens,  and  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  them,  there  is 
nothing  hid  from  the  heat  thereof  In  this  description  the  flxed 
station  of  the  solar  orb,  the  efflux  of  its  light  to  the  utmost  extremities 
of  its  system,  and  its  return  to  its  focus;  the  swiftness  of  its  motion, 
and  the  vigour  of  its  operations,  together  with  its  pervasion  of  all 
passive  matter,  seem  to  be  distinctly  affirmed.  Whether  the  solar  orb 
be  a  globe  of  Are,  or,  whether  its  atmosphere  only,  as  Dr.  Herschel 
supposes,  consist  of  that  element,  no  objection  arises  from  either  'hy- 
pothesis to  the  scheme  which  considers  the  universe  as  a  machine,  and 
the  sun  as  its  maiu'spring." 

**  The  co-essentiality  of  this  threefold  fluid  appears  in  every  common 
eanAe  we  use.  It  burns  as  Jlre  ;  it  emits  light ;  and  is  itself  fed  by 
Off.  It  is  reasonable,  I  think,  to  suppose  that  the  same  character  be^ 
bugs  to  the  orb  of  day,  as  to  that  which  comes  under  our  observation 
ia  we  instance  of  a  glimmering  taper.  The  latter  will  cause  a  vane  to 
tnm  on  iti  own  axb,  as  experiment  has  shewn  ;  while  the  former^  by 
the  inconceivable  powers  of  its  efflux  and  reflux,  causes  the  revolu*- 
tioM  of  planets  according  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  its  Almighty 
CiMor."    (Vol,  i.  Hp.  11— 19.) 
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Tiie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  much  confirmed  the  Hntchin^ 
sonians  believe  by  the  three  principles  in  their  philosophy— 4re>. 
light,  and  air.  Nature,  they  affirm,  shews  us  these  three 
agents  in  the  world,  on  which  all  natural  life  and  motion 
depend ;  and  these  three  are  used  in  Scripture^  to  signify  to  us 
the  three  supreme  powers  of  the  Godhead  in  the  adminis* 
tration  of  the  spiritual  world.  The  heavens  thus  framed  bv 
the  Almighty  wisdom  are  an  instituted  emblem  of  Jehovm 
Elohim,  the  Eternal  Threes  the  co-equal,  and  co^etemal 
Trinity  in  Unity. 

To  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  and  visible 
world  is  significative  and  illustrative  of  the  invisible  and 
spiritual  world,  they  have  recourse  to  a  mystical  and  figurative 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  They  by  no  means  reject  the 
literal  sense ;  but  they  agree  with  Origen  and  other  comment* 
tators,  that  the  sacred  records  likewise  contain  a  spiritual  or 
typical  sense.  To  the  types  and  figures  they  pay  an  especial 
regard ;  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Levitical  Law  they 
consider  as  emblematical  of  blessings  under  the  Gospel  cove- 
nent ;  and  even  the  historical  parts  are  to  be  considered  in  that 
light.  Thus  the  Cherubim  of  Eden,  of  the  Tabernacle,  and 
of  EzekieFs  vision  are  a  spiritual  representation.  The  place 
they  had  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  their  use  in  the  sacred 
ritual,  together  with  their  appellation,  the  Cherubim  of  glory f 
and  the  reasoning  of  St.  Paul  from  the  shadows  of  the  law  and 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  oblige  us  to  infer  that  they  were  sym- 
bolical of  the  Divine  presence.  By  this  mode  of  interpretation 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  found  to  testify  most  fully  concern^' 
ing  the  nature  and  offices  of  Christ,  and  the  great  plan  of  re- 
demption through  his  atoning  sacrifice.   ^ 

In  discovering  these  mystical  and  spiritual  meanings,  they 
scrutinize  the  radical  signification  of  the  words  of  the  sacred 
text.    Hence  they  lay  great  stress  upon  Hebrew  etymology. 
They  suppose  that  the  Scripture  names  have  a  recondite  signi- 
fication, and  are  therefore  ordained  and  intelligible  symbols  of 
their  several  spiritual  antitypes.    The  Hebrew  appellations  of 
the  Deity,  for  instance,  describe  the  essence,  personality,  per- 
fections, and  attributes  of  the  Godhead.     Thus,  the .  word 
Elohim  they  suppose  denotes  the  sacred  Three  Persons  enter- 
ing into  covenant  for  the  redemption  of  man;  and  refer  it  to 
.  the  oath  or  conditional  execration  by  which  the  eternal  cove* 
;nant  of  grace  among  the  Persons  in  the  one  Jehovah  is  coo* 
yj^rmed.     The  word  Berith  they  understand  to  mean,  not  aa 
rendered  in  our  authorized  translation  '*  a  covenant,"  butjR 
'' purifiier"  or  '^purification,"  used  as  a  personal  title  ofTCfarnt^ 
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the  real  purifier  and  antitype  of  all  the  sacrificial  ones.  Thus 
many  of  the  capital  words  of  Scripture^  in  their  opinion,  con* 
tain  in  their  true  and  radical  meaning  the  greatest  and  most 
important  spiritual  truths. 

ISy  the  aid  of  typical  interpretation  and  Hebrew  etymology 
they  draw  that  physico-theology  which  forms  their  distinguishing 
principle.  Philosophy  is  thus  brought  into  alliance  with  divi- 
nity, and  the  spiritual  truths  of  the  latter  they  deem  to  be  sig« 
nified  and  confirmed  by  the  visible  realities  of  the  material 
world.  The  substance  of  the  heavens  in  its  three  conditions  of 
fire,  light,  and  air,  signify  the  Tri-personality  of  the  Divine  Es- 
sence. The  office  which  each  condition  of  this  substance  per- 
forms in  the  economy  of  nature,  that  does  each  of  the  Three 
Persons  in  the  economy  of  grace.  By  the  aid  of  the  same 
means  also  they  draw  this  conclusion,  that  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Jewish  dispensation  were  so  many  delineations 
of  Christ,  in  his  characters  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king;  and,  in 
short,  that  the  whole  of  the  Levitical  ritual,  as  well  as  the  ma- 
terial world,  was  designed  to  adumbrate  the  spiritual  blessings 
of  the  Gospel.  That  some  of  the  Hutchinsonian  divines  have 
carried  this  notion  too  far,  is  not  denied  by  the  most  judicious 
among  them,  who  nevertheless  strongly  urge  the  typical  and 
spiritual  meaning  of  many  portions  of  Holy  Writ.  Without 
denying  the  literal  sense,  they  affix  a  secondary  and  spiritual 
meaning,  which  they  think  is  confirmed  by  '^  comparing  spi- 
ritual things  with  spiritual." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  the  Hutchinsonians ;  and  from  this 
short  view  of  them  it  evidently  appears  that  what  is  peculiar  to 
them  is  of  an  hermeneutic,  rather  than  of  a  doctrinal  kind. 
They  are  true  churchmen,  sound  and  orthodox  in  their  belief, 
and  their  tenets  certainly  tend  to  promote  a  reverential  regard 
to,  and  study  of  the  Bible,  which  is  the  parent  of  genuine  piety. 
Their  tenets,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  have  some  foun- 
dation in  truth :  and  that  which  alone  seems  justly  reprehensi- 
ble in  them  is  the  carrying  the  typical  and  etymological  inter- 
pretation beyond  its  due  Umits,  and  thereby  erecting  a  systein 
of  physico-theology,  which  sober  expositors  must  condemn  as 
fiuiciuil  and  groundless.  Upon  the  whole  we  subscribe  to  the 
dedsion  of  Mr.  Conybeare^  m  his  Bampton  Lectures  :  **  Upon 
the  obvious  defects  of  this  system  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell ; 
hut  it  should  in  candour  be  added,  that  to  the  theological 
labours  of  this  school  our  Church  is  indebted  for  no  trifling  or 
inconsiderable  benefits.  Its  advocates  earnestly  recommended 
•nd  diligently  practised  the  study  of  the  sacred  language,  the 
comparison  of  ofcripture  with  Scripture,  the  investigation  of  tlie 
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typical  character  of  the  elder  covenant,  and  the  perfect  and 
universal  spirituality  of  the  new ;  that  they  never  lost  eight  of 
the  soundness  of  Christian  doctrine,  or  the  necessity  of  ground* 
ing  evangelical  practice  upon  evangelical  principles.  It  cannot 
be  remembered  indeed  without  gratitude,  that  their  views  of 
the  Mosaic  and  Christian  dispensations  were  the  views  of  men 
of  no  common  intellects  or  attainments ;  that  to  this  sourcei 
under  one  yet  higher,  we  owe  the  Christian  spirit  which  at« 
tracts,  and  delights,  and  edifies,  in  the  pure  and  affectionate 
ministrations  of  Home,  which  instructs  and  convinces  in  the 
energetic  and  invaluable  labours  of  Horsley," 

To  the  support  and  recommendation  of  this  system,  denomi-* 
nated  Hutchinsonianism,  Mr.  Biddulph  has  applied  his  labours 
in  the  volumes  before  us.  As  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  a 
mere  compilation  from  the  writers  of  this  school,  it  would  be 
as  wearisome  to  our  readers  as  to  ourselves  to  attempt  a 
lengthened  analysis.  The  praise  of  judicious  selection  and 
arrangement,  to  which  alone  he  lays  claim,  we  shall  not  with- 
hold. He  treats  in  a  method  sufficiently  clear  of  the  various 
topics  upon  which  the  Hutchinsonians  principally  insist.  In 
the  first  five  letters  of  the  first  volume,  he  discusses  the  work 
of  creation,  drawing  from  the  Mosaic  account  those  inferences 
which  are  usual  with  the  writers  of  his  class.  From  the  sixth 
to  the  fourteenth  he  treats  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man, 
the  sentence  passed  upon  him,  his  creed,  and  the  institution 
of  sacrifice.  In  letters  XV — XXI.  he  discusses  at  length 
the  cherubic  symbols,  as  represented  in  various  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  second  volume,  opening  with  letter 
XXII.  commences  the  investigation  of  the  divine  titles  Alum 
and  Alue.  Letters  XXIII — XXXII.  treat  of  the  history  re- 
lating to  Noah,  Babel,  Melcliizedek,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jar 
cob ;  letter  XXXIII.  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation ;  letters 
XXXIV.,  XXXV.  of  the  Book  of  Job;  letter  XXXVI.  of 
the  evidences  of  the  Patriarchal  Ceremonial  Institute ;  and  the 
two  concluding  letters  contain  a  reply  to  some  objectiona,  the 
motives  for  publication,  and  practical  inferences  from  the  whole 
subject. 

This  short  account  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Biddulph't 
lumes  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  they  embrace  the  chief  subji 
in  the  system  he  advocates ;  although  those  who  are  converaant 
with  the  writers  of  this  school  will  perceive  some  topics  omii^ 
ted,  or  treated  only  in  a  cursory  way.  As,  for  inttancei  he 
does  not  lay  so  much  stress  upon  Hebrew  etymology  as  the  i» 
geniouB  founder  of  the  sohooh  Mr.  Hutchinson ;  nor  does  ht 
tffrell  upon  the  mystic  and  embleroatied  obaracttr  of  A* 
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CKation^  and  their  division  in  the  Levitical  Law  into  clean  and, 
imelean,  as  Jones  of  Nayland  and  others.  Still  he  has  brought 
Ae  speculations  of  the  most  distinguished  of  its  advocates  to 
bear  upon  the  principal  points  of  the  system ;  and  those  who 
wfah  to  take  a  popular  view  of  Hutchinsonianism  may  advan- 
tageously consult  Mr.Biddulph's  work.  But  we  should  deem  it  a 
dereliction  of  duty  to  refer  students  to  any  of  the  writings  of  this 
stamp  without  at  the  same  time  recommending  the  exercise  of 
extreme  caution,  which  is  particularly  requisite  in  studying 
works  wherein  so  much  is  to  be  admired,  along  with  so  much 
that  is  fanciful  and  visionary.  The  sound  and  sober-minded 
scholar  cannot  meditate  in  the  volumes  of  the  Hutchinsonians 
without  having  his  piety  warmed,  and  his  spiritual  views  of  re- 
ligion enlivened ;  but  the  weak  or  imaginative  will  be  liablej 
without  the  utmost  care,  to  attach  significations  to  Hebrew 
words  which  no  deep  philologist  will  admit,  and  to  adopt  sym- 
bolical senses  which  no  judicious  interpreter  can  approve. 
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Thb  present  age  has  not  been  unaptly  styled  the  age  of  im- 
provement, and  to  every  branch  of  art,  science,  or  literature, 
the  characteristic  of  the  times  is  equally  applicable.     In  no 
ease,  however,  do  we  think  a  greater  improvement  is  discern* 
ible  than  in  one  particular  branch  of  Uterature,  which,  from  its 
diffiisive  circulation,  and  the  interesting  materials  of  which  it  is 
composed,    possesses    no   inconsiderable   influence  over  the 
public  mind.     This  branch  of  literature  to  which  we  allude,  is 
one  which  constitutes  perhaps  too  great  a  portion  of  the  read- 
ing of  every  class  of  persons,  whose  avocations  allow  them 
to  dedicate   their  time  to  intellectual   pursuits;    and  while 
it  has  often  been  a  subject  of  regret  to  us  that  so  much  valu- 
tUe  time  b  thrown  away  in  devouring  the  unwholesome  gar« 
bage  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  most  former  novels,  we  consi4 
4er  it  an  evident  siffn  of  improvement,  that  the  public  have 
^idi  the  beat  taste,  shewn  a  decided  preference  for  the  writer 
who  has  done  so  much  to  purify  this  branch  of  letters,  and  has 
M  oal^  raised  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  interest,  but  has  con* 
Mlad  It  into  «  means  of  diffiuing  general  information  through 
"^      ciaaaea  of  society  where  the  tedium  of  dry  reading  loo 
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often  operates  againgt  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.    That  tki^ 
writings  of  the  *'  Great  Unknown"  have  been  productiyeof  thit^ 
effect  we  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  conviction ;  and  after 
the  example  he  has  given  to  writers  of  this  class  we  do  not  fear 
another  deluge  of  nonsense  and  immorality  pouring  upon  us 
from  every  circulating  library ;  sweeping  away  every  thing  like 
principle  and  religious  feeling,  and  leaving  nothing  in  the  minds 
of  the  young  and  inexperienced,  but  the  seeds  of  fancy  and 
enthusiasm.     We  do  not  however  mean  that  our  reprobation  of 
former  works  of  this  kind  should  be  so  extensive  as  to  inchide 
those  works  of  acknowledged  excellence,  which  will  long  remain 
the  monuments  of  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  their  authors, — 
but  considering  the  tendency  of  most  former  novels  to  be 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  cultivation  of  religious  principles  in 
the  minds  of  young  people,  we  have  always  been  inclined  to 
condemn  them  in  general.     In  the  present  day,  however,  this 
objection  is  we  think  greatly  removed,  and  perhaps  we  should 
be  inclined  to  say  that  many  authors  go  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme ;  and  while  they  attempt  to  avoid  every  thing  of  a  bad 
tendency,  introduce  into  their  writings  subjects  of  the  most 
important  and  awful  nature,  and  present  their  readers  with 
such  a  mixture  of  sacred  truth  and  fiction  as  is  calculated  to 
produce  the  most  unpleasant  effect  in  a  serious  mind.     We  are 
by  no  means  inclined  to  censure  the  writer  who  can  attract  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  the  contemplation  of  serious  subjects 
by  means  of  an  interesting  style, — but  we  strongly  deprecate  the 
custom  of  mixing  up  religion  with  a  fanciful  story,  and  thus  as 
it  were  forcing  it  upon  the  reader  s  attention,  as  physic  is  often 
ffiven  to  children  under  the  disguise  of  something  that  they 
uke.    They  swallow  it  indeed,  but  they  acquire  no  relish  for 
the  useful  truths  thus  deceitfully  conveyed  to  them ;  and  they 
most  usually  pass  over  what  would  be  salutary,  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  a  depraved  appetite  with  some  high- 
wrought  flight  of  fancy  with  which  it  is  interwoven.     Besides, 
we  are  apprehensive  that  many  readers  are  glad  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  style  of  writing  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  indeco- 
rous custom  of  novel  reading  on  a  Sunday;  and  plead  the 
solemn  subjects  which  they  find  in  those  works  as  an  excuse 
for  the  neglect  of  higher  duties.     Though  this  style  of  writing 
may  tend  to  make  men  more  acquainted  with  these  sacred  sub<^ 
jects,  we  much  question  whether  it  has  not  an  equal  tendency 
to  produce  a  great  degree  of  disrespect  for  them.     The  sanc- 
tuary and  the  theatre  should  not  be  placed  under  the  same 
roof;  neither  should  the  awful  truths  of  the  Gospel  be  united 
withthepretty  trifling  which  is  meant  to  beguile  ^n  idle  mo^ 
ment. 
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•'  In  many  workci  of  this  kind  which  are  much  read  and  ad- 
mired, me  object  of  the  writer  seems  to  be  only  the  diffiision 
of  certain  tenets  which  we  conceive  to  be  neither  useful  nor 
eprrect.    We  cannot  look  with  approbation  upon  works  which 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  sweetest  intercourse  of  life,  and  represent 
every  action^  however  innocent,  which  does  not  profess  to  have 
reliffion  for  its  end  as  sinful  and  therefore  to  be  repressed.  We 
womd  certainly  wish  to  impress  upon  every  class  of  readers 
the  necessity  there  is  that  their  actions  should  be  the  result  of 
religious  principle  and  sincere  conviction,  but  we  cannot  con- 
sent that  the  social  charities  should  be  scared  from  our  hearths 
at  the  bidding  of  some  gloomy  enthusiast.    We  feel  a  strong 
moral  conviction  that  we  can  do  our  duty  to  God  with  as  pure 
feelings,  and  in  as  acceptable  a  manner  while  we  enjoy  the 
innocent  and  moderate  amusements  of  the  world,  or  follow  the 
bent  of  our  natural  dispositions  in  the  cultivation  of  those  ta- 
lents which  form  the  ornament  of  public  life,  and  constitute  the 
best  and  most  rational  recreation  of  our  private  hours,  as  well 
as  if  we  sacrificed  every  social  and  domestic  enjoyment  on  the 
altar  of  enthusiasm.     This  we  believe  to  be  the  tendency  of 
many  works  of  the  day,  and  it  is  a  tendency  not  only,  in  our 
opinion,  injurious  to  human  happiness,  but  perfectly  unneces- 
sary ;  for  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  sets  strongly  in  favour  of 
religion,  and  the  aim  of  every  one  who  writes  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow-creatures  should  be  to  prevent  its  diverging  from  its 
proper  channel.     That  a  change  in  the  general  feeling  with 
regard  to  religion  was  requisite  is  undeniable,   and  we  feel 
grateful  to  the  Disposer  of  Events  that  a  change  has  taken 
place  ;  but  we  conceive  that  there  is  some  danger  if  the  reac« 
tion  be  too  strong.     If  the  piety  of  the  land  was  once  almost 
extmguished  and  lay  as  it  were  smouldering  in  its  ashes  and 
required  to  be  roused  into  active  life  and  vigour ;  the  danger 
now  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  extreme  heat  and  violence  of 
the  zeal  for  religion  which  every  where  displays  itself,  and 
which,  unless  properly  tempered  by  knowledge,  must  be  as 
productive  of  fatal  results  as  its  contrary.     We  cannot  contem- 
plate the  rapid  advance  which  religion  is  making  through  the 
country,  and  the  anxiety  which  is  evinced  by  the  nigher  orders 
of  the  Laity  to  furnish  their  dependents  with  every  means  of 
information  and  instruction  in  righteousness,  without  feelings 
of  grateful  delight.    And  though  we  perfectly  agree  with  the 
pons  and  judicious  Job  Orton,  in  his  admirable  letters  to  a 
mmg  clergyman,  "  that  in  many  cases  a  hint  of  advice  given 
by  <MM  of  the  Laity  bath  more  effect  and  is  better  received  than 
vhen  it  comes  from  a  Clergyman,  as  they  will  think-  the  latter  ia 
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only  acting  ex-officio,  and  that  his  exhortation  doth  not  so 
much  proceed  from  a  real  concern  for  their  reformation  and 
happiness.*'  Yet  we  really  see  no  reason  why  every  one  who 
undertakes  to  write  a  novel  should  constitute  himself  (or  not 
unfrequently  indeed  lierself)  an  expounder  of  the  Scriptures^ 
and  intrude  into  their  province  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  contmually 
writing  upon  this  very  thing. 

Having  thus  expressed  our  opinion  with  regard  to  the  style 
find  intention  of  many  modern  publications,  we  turn  with  plea* 
sure  to  the  consideration  of  the  work  before  us,  and  of  which 
we  are  induced  to  form  a  favourable  opinion.     It  is  from  the 

Een  of  the  author  of  the  ''  Two  Rectors/'  and  is  calculated  to 
e  productive  of  much  good  to  a  large  class  of  readers.  The 
design  of  the  work  is  to  give  a  brief  and  clear  explanation  of 
the  most  important  religious  sects  of  Christians  ;  and  without 
going  too  deep  into  theological  discussion,  the  author  presents 
bis  readers  with  such  a  sketch  of  them  as  we  think  will  be 
found  extremely  useful,  as  well  in  enabling  them  to  form  a 
correct  opinion  of  the  tenets  of  the  leading  sectarians,  and  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  in  guarding  them  against  certain 
errors  into  which  they  might  be  led.  To  follow  the  author 
through  the  different  subjects  of  which  his  work  is  made  upi 
or  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  them,  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  and  swell  our  observations  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  work  itself.  We  shall  content  ourselves,  there- 
fore, with  some  general  remarks  on  the  two  principal  subjects 
which  he  notices,  Socinianism,  and  Calcinism,  and  with  a  few 
extracts  from  the  work  itself,  the  style  of  which  is  very  plain 
and  simple,  and  in  which  there  is  just  sufficient  story  to  connect 
the  different  subjects  of  which  the  author  professes  to  treat, 
without  degenerating  into  that  absurd  mixture  of  sacred  truth 
find  fiction  which  we  so  much  condemn.  He  represents  a  mant 
who,  from  unfortunate  circumstances  in  his  childhood,  and  from 
a  naturally  gloomy  dispose ition  had  been  induced  to  adopt 
Atheistical  opinions,  but  having  been  led  during  a  severe 
attack  of  illness  to  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature 
was  induced  to  set  up  the  God  of  nature  in  opposition  to  the 
GKkI  of  Revelation,  but  the  open  avowal  of  these  sentiments 
contributing  to  lessen  even  the  small  number  of  friends  wh(HB 
his  unsocial  disposition  had  not  been  able  to  estrange  from  liioi 
he  determines  to  revenge  himself  by  publishing  to  the  world  a 
treatise  that  should  disunite  the  bond  which  held  society  toge- 
ther by  exposing  to  ridicule  the  arguments  upon  which  its  reli'^ 
gious  pi'inciples  were  built  (p.  SO).  To  effect  bis  purpose 
however,  it  was  essential  that  he  should  become  conversant  with 
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the  best  and  ablest  works  of  his  opponents,  by  these  he  was 
forced  into  a  belief  of  a  Divine  Revelation.  And  having  been 
Carried  onward  by  the  force  of  truth  in  spite  of  all  his  former 
prejudices,  and  the  seductions  of  that  sophistry  by  which  he 
had  been  misled,  he  was  at  length  instigated  to  undertake  a 
calm  and  sober  consideration  of  the  evidences  for  and  against 
the  sacred  volume.  Conviction  of  its  divine  truth  and  inspira- 
tion was  the  result ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  satisfactorily 
deduce  a  system  of  doctrines  for  his  own  conduct  and  belief,  he 
determined  upon  investigating  the  tenets  of  the  leading  sects  of 
Christians,  in  order  to  adopt  that  which  impartial  investigation 
should  convince  him  was  most  agreeable  to  truth  and  to  theS 
will  of  God.  In  bringing  his  hero  to  this  determination  we 
think  the  author  has  sketched  out  the  proper  line  for  every 
man  to  pursue,  and  his  work  is  well  calculated  to  assist  those 
who  are  disposed  to  follow  the  example. 

The  system  of  religious  faith  which  first  attracted  his  notice 
was  that  of  the  Socinian  Unitarians,  because  it  was  that  which 
came  nearer  to  the  principles  he  had  formerly  maintained,  and 
because  it  was  the  boast  of  its  advocates  that  this  system  was 
founded  only    on   the    principles  of  right  reason.     But  he 

**  stumbled  at  the  very  threshold  of  this  temple  of  reason.  The  foun- 
dation upon  which  tlie  fabric  of  Christianity  was  originally  built,  was 
here  in  so  many  places  undermined  and  torn  up,  that  what  remained 
was  inadequate  to  its  support.  The  existence  of  the  Scriptures  them* 
selves  was  called  in  question,  and  nothing  but  what  favoured  this  pecu- 
liar system  was  considered  by  its  supporters^  as  genuine  or  authentic." 
P.  86. 

In  adverting  to  this  primary  tenet  of  Socinianism,  we  would 
direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a  little  work  called  *'  A 
demonstration  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the 
Latin  of  Socinus,  after  the  Steinfurth  copy  *,  translated  by 
Edward  Combes,*'  where  they  will  find  the  following  clear 
and  powerful  passages,  which  have  served  to  confirm  us  strongly 
in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  not  the  design  of  Socinus,  any  more 
dmnit  was  of  Calvin,  to  disseminata  those  doctrines,  which  the 
mistaken  zeal,  and  less  cotoiprehensive  intellects  of  their  respec- 
tive followers  have  embraced  and  promulgated  under  the  sane- 
&>n  of  their  great  names. 

•*  There  never  was  an  instance,"  he  observes,  "  of  a  true  Christian' 
cennnonly  so  esteemed,  who  questioned  the  authority  of  those  writings 
ia  genenuy  mach  less  affirmed,  that  in  things  sacred,  or  belonging  to 

•'  PidbUah^A  1S8S.— Sec  Bayle's  diet.  Art  Socin.  Faust. 
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Gliristianity  we  are  not  to  confide  in  and  adhere  to  the  Holy  S<iripttireii 
ma  the  arhitratora  of  our  religion."     P.  5  7. 

.  <<  Every  one  who  doubta  the  truth  of  it  may  and  ought  to  read  that 
book,  and  then  truly  if  he  be  not  void  of  common  sense,  and  has  not 
through  prejudice  resolved  what  the  devices  and  ordinances  of  that 
religion  shall  be,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  may  without  any  other  aid 
acquire  a  most  clear  knowledge  if  not  of  all,  yet  of  most  that  relates  to 
it,  which  will  serve  effectually  to  make  him  feel,  if  I  may  use  that  ex- 
pression, with  his  own  hands,  its  excellency  and  divine  truth  above  all 
others."    P.  85. 

And  in  answer  to  the  supposed  corruption  of  the  sacred 
writings,  he  says, 

"  Solid  reasons  moreover  of  sufficient  validity  to  prove  this  corrupt 
tion  and  depravation  I  can  see  none,  for  if  any  will  attempt  by  argu- 
ments to  collect  it  out  of  things  manifestly  false,  repugnant,  or  inco- 
herent to  be  read  in  the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  said  already  that 
no  such  thing  is  to  be  found  there,  or  such  as  is  of  no  consequence^ 
and  therefore  unfit  to  create  even  a  suspicion  of  any  corruption  triily 
so  called,  and  which  really  depraves  either  doctrine  or  history  J*  P.  49; 

That  it  is  to  prejudice,  and  to  false  notions  of  human  reason, 
that  the  Socinianism  of  the  present  day  is  to  be  attributed,  we 
believe.  There  is  something  extremely  seductive  in  argumentsr 
like  those  of  the  Socinian,  which  tend  to  elevate  a  man's  opinion 
of  his  own  reason,  particularly  when  he  is  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  truth.  And  this  tendency  of  the  Socinian  tenets, 
forcibly  reminds  us  of  a  quaint  but  applicable  passage  in  the 
Religio  Medice  of  Sir  T.  Browne :  "  Thus  the  devil  played  at 
chess  with  me,  and  yielding  a  pawn  thought  to  gain  a  queen 
of  me,  taking  advantage  of  my  honest  endeavours,  and  whilst 
I  laboured  to  raise  the  structure  of  my  reason,  he  strived  to 
luidermine  the  edifice  of  my  faith." 

If  the  truth  and  certainty  of  the  Sacred  Writings  are  to  b6 
measured  by  the  standard  of  human  reason,  if  we  are  only  to 
believe  what  we  can  prove  to  be  possible,  the  efficacy  of  faidi 
is  at  once  destroyed,  and  we  should  be  reduced  to  a  worse  thali 
heathen  state  of  darkness  and  uncertainty,  for  as  the  author 
we  have  just  quoted  well  observes,  *'  to  believe  only  possibilitief 
is  not  faith  but  mere  philosophy,   many  things  are  true  i|i 
divinity,  which  are  neither  deducible  by  reason,  nor  confirma* 
ble  by  sense."     And  yet  this  *'  mere  philosophy"  appears  to  be. 
the  ground  of  the  Socinian*s  tenets,  the  boasted  reason  of  the 
Socinians  rejecting  the  account  of  the  miraculous  conceptioiv- 
proceeds  even  to  impiety  in  attributing  to  the  Son  of  Ghid- 
'^  the  same  infirmities,  the  same  ignorance,  the  sameprejadicei^ 
the  same  frailties"  which  beset  the  human  race  in  general; 
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Adnutting  the  blessed  Jesus  to  have  been  *'  a.  man  of  most 

exemplary  character,  and  that  he  came  according  to  ancient 

prophecy  to  introduce  a  new  moral  dispensation,  instead  of 

the  Jewish,  and  to  put  all  mankind  upon  the  same  level  with 

the  seed  of  Abraham ;  and  also  to  declare  a  future  life  in  which 

all  are  to  receive  a  reward  in  proportion  to  their  merits;*' 

(p.  68.)  they  reject  the  idea  of  any  atonement  being  made  by 

him  for  the  sins  of  mankind;    or  of  a  reconciliation  being 

effected  by  his  blood  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator. 

The  arguments  which  the  author  has  brought  forward  in 

answer  to  these  tenets  of  the  Socinian ;  and  in  confirmation  of 

the  opinion  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  very  correct,  scrip* 

tural,  and  inteUigible,  and  while  we  think  that  the  student  in 

divinity  would  not  discover  any  new  light  beaming  from  the 

convert  upon  the  difficulties  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  yet  we 

are  of  opmion  that  the  plain,  and  concise  manner  in  which  the 

different  arguments  are  arranged,  will  make  it  a  very  useful 

book  to  the  generality  of  readers.     The  author  tells  us  in  his 

preface  thatanany  parts  of  the  story  are  founded  upon  truth, 

and  we  think  he  has  very  well  represented  the  state  of  mind 

of  one  who  has  been  led  astray  by  Socinian  sentiments,   at 

that  moment  when  the  soul  is  about  to  return  to  Him  who  ^ave 

it;  and  when  it  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  sophistry  which 

prejudice  and  party  have  substituted  for  the  truth.    The  scene 

we  think  is  well  depicted,  and  the  sentiments  such  as  may  very 

naturally  be  supposed  to  have  been  expressed  by  one  who  had 

adopted  this  cheerless  creed. 

He  represents  a  Socinian  on  his  death-bed,  complaining  to 
his  friends  who  were  standing  round  him : 

**  I  find  nothing  in  our  system  of  religion  that  can  satisfy  a 
thirsty  soul  panting  for  immortality  ;  I  hear  of  men  of  other  persua* 
rfons  living  m  holy  fear  and  dying  in  perfect  hope.  I  see  them  pious 
and  happy  in  life,  not  cast  down  by  adversity,  in  prosperity  not  too 
mndi  elated,  and  yet  they  are  pressing  onward  to  something  they 
expect  and  feel  to  be  much  better.  If  you  ask  them  what  reliance 
they  place  on  their  own  merits  they  disclaim  all ;  they  say  they  have  a 
Divine  Mediator,  one  whose  Spirit  is  ever  with  them  in  the  hour  of 
need,  suggesting  all  comfort  and  consolation  ;  one  who  has  taken  upon 
bimself  tneir  repented-of  transgressions ;  one  who  has  promised  inter- 
cession with  God  for  reconciliation  and  pardon  and  reward.  With 
nch  views  what  reflecting  mind  could  not  be  easy  and  at  rest  ? 
Without  them  who  roust  not  be  wretched,  most  wretched  both  here, 
ad  most  probably  not  less  so  hereafter  ?  Could  I  withhold  the  at- 
tODpt  to  make  him  know  and  feel  that  there  was  a  name  under  hea« 
^  wbefdby  lit  mifffat  be  saved ;  that  there  was  for  him  an  Advocate, 
■I  btarmstOTf  a  Mediator,  a  Redeemer  ?  I  repeated  to  him  such  texts 
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as  at  the  moment  occurred  to  me  upon  these  points ;  his  ejes  opena^ 
and  be  looked  aghast;  bis  ears  drank  in  the  words  I  altered;  bis 
heart  opened  to  the  hope  I  held  out ;  his  hand  clasped  nine  conwl* 
sively,  as  a  drowning  man  would  cling  to  whatever  afforded  him  f^ 
chance  of  saving  him ;  but  his  mind  was  fettered  by  the  trammels  of  a 
limited  reason  and  a  cold  philosophy,  and  in  the  weakness  of  approadi- 
ing  dissolution  he  let  go  his  hold  and  shortly  after  died  in  a  mamaer  so 
painful  and  miserable  that  no  tongue  can  teU — no  pen  describe  it."* 
P.  84* 

The  next  subject  that  engaged  his  attention  was  Calriniam, 
the  increase  of  which  has  been  of  late  very  great  through  everjr 
class  of  society.  On  this  subject  the  author  appears  to  us  to 
express  himself  as  clearly  and  as  intelligibly  as  it  will  admits 
his  object  seems  to  be,  not  so  much  to  advance  any  thing  new, 
as  to  collect  the  opinions  of  the  best  writers,  and  we  certainly 
approve  the  plan  he  has  adopted,  as  likely  to  do  much  good, 
as  it  proves  not  only  what  his  own  opinions  are,  but  gives  hb 
readers  good  reasons  for  adopting  ofMnions  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  learned  and  well  judging  men.  Tj^ere  is  some* 
thing  we  confess  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Calvinist,  particalarly 
those  of  assurance  and  personal  election,  which  is  calculated 
to  take  a  strong  hold  on  the  mind,  especially  where  there  is 
not  the  power  or  the  Opportunity  of  detecting  the  fiiUacy  on 
which  those  doctrines  are  founded.  This  is  the  case  not  only 
of  the  lower  orders,  but  of  many  in  the  higher  and  better 
educated  classes  of  society,  who,  being  extremely  anxioni  to 
arrive  at  the  prescribed  excellence  of  the  Gospel,  but  entCTi' 
taining  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  doctrines  which  accord 
with  some  peculiar  view  of  their  own,  are  easily  led  away,  by 
garbled  extracts  from  Scripture,  and  by  the  unwarranted  expo- 
sitions of  enthusiastic  men,  first  into  such  an  idea  of  tbeil 
own  corruption,  as  nothing  but  a  disordered  imaginatiea 
could  suggest,  and  then  into  an  equally  unfounded  notkm 
of  their  release  from  it,  not  procured  for  them  by  meaae  of 
the  atonement  made  by  Christ  for  original  as  well  as  for  actual 
sin,  the  benefits  of  which  are  conveyed  by  the  Sacnunent 
appointed  by  him  for  that  purpose,  but  by  a  sudden  instanta- 
neous, and  sensible  regeneration  of  their  souls  and  minds.  We 
cannot  avoid  here  introducing  a  remark  firom  the  Bishop  of 
Gloucester's  excellent  work  on  Regeneration,  in  confirmation  (^ 
this  observation.  "  When  men  are  taught  that  a  sense  of 
their  own  utter  unmixed  depravity  is  the  first,  or  rather  the 
sole  qualification  for  regeneration,  tbey  endeavour  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  frame  of  mind  which  the  lesson  they  bmi 
learned  seems  to  require :  hence,  they  give  themaelvee  iql  it 
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certain  vague  and  desultory  feelings  of  unworthiness,  whicli 
they  mistake  for  religious  conviction,  and  establish  within 
themselves  a  kind  of  factitious  conscience,  which  taxes  them 
with  utter  depravity  and  a  determined  hatred  of  God,  whilst  it 
overlooks  the  speciaUties  of  sin,  and  calls  them  off  from  the 
task  of  self-enquiry,  and  the  pursuit  of  self-knowledge ;  buf 
the' transition  from  this  state  of  mind  to  a  state  directly  opposite 
to  it,  is  easy  and  natural,  for  he  who  can  persuade  himself  that 
he  is  exactly  such  a  creature  as  these  views  of  original  sin 
represent,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  that  he 
has  experienced  that  mystical  change,  or  revolution  of  soul  on 
which  the  corresponding  theory  of  regeneration  insists." 

•  "  The  call"  then  on  which  the  Calvinists  insist  as  necessary  to 
ialvation,  may  be  considered  as  nothing  but  the  effect  of  this 
hallucination,  which  is  perhaps  more  clearly  seen  in  the  claim 
kid  by  them  to  the  having  been  favoured  by  such  a  light  from 
heaven,  as  supersedes  the  necessity  of  their  own  exertions  in 
endeavouring  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  and  gives  them' 
an  iuguratfce  of  their  final  salvation,  while  they  who  have  not 
feceived  it,  will  be  consigned  to  the  pains  of  hell  for  ever. 

•  In  replying  to  the  former  of  these  privileges  claimed  by  thiii 
sect,  we  would  observe,  that  every  man  who  studies  the  Holy 
Scriptures  with  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  and  an  unpre- 
judiced determination  to  admit  the  truth,  will  undoubtedlv 
obtain  such  knowledge  of  its  divine  and  saving  truths,  as  will 
■npress  upon  his  mind  the  necessity  of  conforming  his  actions 
to  its  rules,  afford  hun  the  truest  consolation  amidst  the  troubles 
ef  life,  and  supply  him  with  the  most  rational  and  well 
grounded  hopes  of  acceptance  with  God  through  the  merits  ot 
die  Redeemer;  and  thus  be  a  sufficient  lantern  unto  his  feet; 
and  a  light  unto  his  path.  But  that  every  man  in  any  particular 
sect  of  Christians,  is  to  be  favoured  with  an  especial  revelation' 
irom  the  Deity,  we  deny ;  nay,  we  feel  convinced  that  this 
doctrine  derogates  most  essentially  from  the  efficacy  and  value 
•ftfae  mission  of  die  Son  of  God.  In  the  last  dispensation  of 
tiefcy  to  mankind,  we  conceive  that  every  revelation  has  been 
made  to  mankind  that  is  necessary^  and,  in  giving  them  th^ 
Scriptures,  God  has  afforded  them  as  much  'Might,''  and  as 
powerful  a  "  call"  as  the  case  requires.  To  suppose,  however, 
that  a  further  illumination  from  Gpd  is  to  be  expected,  .nullifies 
he  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  supersedes  th§ 
necessity  of-  tlutt  attention  to  the  study  of  the '  Scl'iptures, 
which  the  apostle  recommends,  and  substitutes  the  wildest 
a^  weakest  fliffhiis  of  fancy  for  religfous  conviction  and  pure 
Utli,   -This  **  illpmination"  is,  however,  arrogantly  claimed  by 
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vaeaff  as  the  result  of  their  prayers  and  study  of  the  Scripi 
lures,  but  we  perfectly  agree  with  our  author,  that  any  persons 
of  a  warm  imagination,  niay  thus  pray  and  thus  fancy  that  they 
have  obtained  the  light  of  the  Spirit,  '^  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  is  a  delusion/*  We  would  go  even  further,  and  say^ 
that  it  b  an  arrogance  bordering  upon  impiety. 

With  reffard  to  the  doctrines  of  Election  and  Reprobation^ 
(of  which  tne  author  presents  his  readers  with  the  best  opinions 
of  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject ;)  we  shall  not  say 
much>  but  of  their  sad  effects  we  have  more  than  once  been 
witnesses  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society.  It  is  but  lately, 
that  we  beheld  their  melancholy  influence  in  the  case  of  a 
person,  who  being  unable  to  ascertain  having  received  the 
mdispensable  '^  call,'*  could  only  contemplate  the  horrible  state 
of  Reprobation^  which  had  been  represented  as  the  con- 
sequence of  not  receiving  it.  Hvery  hope  of  salvation  through 
a  crucified  Saviour  was  rejected,  and  the  blackest  despair  had 
evidently  taken  possession  of  the  mind. 

In  furnishing  a  sufficient  antidote  to  these  pernicious  opimons^ 
'1  the  Convert**  will  be  found  extremely  useful,  as  well  abor 
in  counteracting  the  evil  tendency  of  many  other  popular  opi* 
nions  which  the  limits  of  a  Review  will  not  allow  us  to  notieey 
but  to  which  we  strongly  recommend  the  attention  of  thtf 
}>ublic,  as  being  not  only  highly  mteresting,  but  highly  instruc- 
tive, and  well  worth  serious  attention*  in  thus  expressing  a 
favourable  opinion  of  ^^  the  Convert,"  we  confess  oursdyes  Uk 
have  been  actuated  in  some  measure  by  the  wish  of  promoting 
the  end  which  the  author  had  in  view,  of  leading  our  readers 
*^  on  to  the  prosecution  of  a  deeper  and  more  enhurged  enquiry 
into  these  important  subjects,"  for  they  are  subjects  which  are 
now  no  longer  considered,  as  proper  only  for  the  theological 
student,  but  occupy  the  attention  to  a  greater  oar  less  degree 
of  men  of  every  rank  of  life.  And  though  we  do  not  bestov 
upon  the  author  of  the  Convert,  the  reputation  of  haxing 
thrown  any  new  light  upon  these  topics,  yet  we  think  lum 
fiurly  entitled  to  the  credit  which  the  utility  of  his  work  must 
undoubtedly  gain  for  him* 
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their  Coadjutors  in  Great  Britcun,    London.     181S6* 

The  great  object  of  the  Roman  Catholics  at  present  is  to  per* 
suade  the  world  that  their  doctrines  are  misrepresented.   This 
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IS  a  fact  which  deserves  particular  attentibil.  Thrte  centuries 
of  fierce  controversy  had  nearly  elapsed  before  any  one  sus- 
Jtected  that  Protestants  and  Romanists  had  been  contending 
without  well  knowing  the  ground  of  their  difference.  But 
such  must  be  the  case^  if  we  believe  the  declarations  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  lately  issued  from  time  to  time 
at  the  request  of  their  parliamentary  friends,  who  seem  to  have 
made  the  strange  discovery,  that  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  have  been  most  cruelly  distorted  in  order  to  make  them 
odious. 

''  It  having  been  stated  to  us  (say  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in  Great 
Britain)  that  by  publishing,  at  the  present  time,  a  plain  declaration  of 
our  real  tenets,  on  those  points  which  are  still  so  much  misrepre* 
sented,  or  misconceived,  a  better  understanding  may  be  established 
among  bis  Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  advancement  of  religion  and 
charity  may  be  effected  ;  hence,  we  the  undersigned  Catholic  Bishops 
(query  why  not  Roman  Catholic  ? — what  is  there  so  disagreeable  ia 
this  word  to  those  whose  head  is  the  Bishop  of  Rome^  and  who  upon 
their  oath  believe  that  the  Church  of  Rome  is  '  the  Mother  and  Mistress 
^all  Churches  *  ?*)  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  publish  the  foUowing 
declaration^  in  the  hope»  that  it  will  be  received  by  all  who  read  it 
with  the  same  love  of  trudi  and  the  same  good-willj  with  which  it  ia 

Whatever  may  "be  the  standard  of  the  measure  proposed, 
we  are  most  ready  to  use  it  more  than  doubled  in  our  return 
of"  love  of  truth  and  good-will/'  But  there  are  circumstances 
in  this  declaration  which  require  us  to  pause.  In  the  first 
J)Iace  the  declaration  is  not  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  Vicars 
Apoatofic,  in  the  exercise  of  their  spiritual  duties.  "  It  has 
beSn  suggested  to  them/'  and  the  object  of  the  document  is  to 
^Mablisn  **  at  this  tinier  a  better  understanding  among  his 
Bfajes^'s  subjects ;"  expressions  which,  translated  into  plain 
Ei^Iisn,  mean  that  a  general  election  being  at  hand,  it  is  con* 
venient  for  many  candidates  connected  with  the  Roman  Ca« 
fholic  interest  that  the  Popish  tenets  which  have  been  lately 
exposed  in  all  their  nakedness,  should  be  clothed  in  mysterious 
words,  and  veiled  in  the  folds  of  metaphysical  distinctions. 
We  find  a  similar  measure  adopted  by  the  Romanist  bishops 
of  Ireland,  exactly  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  These  regular 
and  combined  movements  are  suspicious ;  and  we  must  be 
upon  our  guard.  But,  since  the  enemy  sounds  a  parley,  let 
us  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 

After  expressing  their  "  astonishment"  at  the  misrepresent 

•  •  Ffofcsslon  of  Faith  of  Pius  IV. 
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tations  of  their  religious  tenets,  the  Roman  Catholic  vican^ 
comfort  themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  and  their  flocks 
6re  placed  in  similar  circumstances  with  ''  Christ  himself!"  who 
*'  was  misrepresented \*  with  the  Apostles,  and  the  first  Chrid* 
tians,  whose  lot  was  '*  to  be  first  calumniated  and  held  up  ta 
public  contempt,  and  then  persecuted  and  deprived  not  only 
of  their  civil  rights  and  privileges,  but  of  their  property,  and 
even  of  their  very  lives."  The  comparison  appears  to  ua 
father  inapplicable,  in  many  very  essential  points ;  and  better 
suited  to  the  martyrs  of  the  Reformation  than  to  the  succes-^ 
sors  and  representatives  of  the  Gardiners  and  Bonners ;  hut 
we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  these  ornamental  topics  of  the  de-^ 
claration.  It  is  the  main  point  of  complaint — the  misrepresen- 
tation of  their  doctrines — that  demands  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  nay,  experience  makes  it 
evident,  how  a  sect,  or  religion,  which  begins  to  make  its  way 
in  spite  of  an  established  hierarchy,  may  be,  and  is  always 
Kbelled  and  misrepresented.  Nothing  is  indeed  more  natural 
ihan  that  those  who  have  power,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to 
blacken  the  character  of  a  growing  but  still  feeble  enemy^ 
should  try  to  prejudice  the  world  agaiiist  them,  and  drowd 
every  explanation  and  apology  in  din  and  clamour.  But  wha 
could  ever  have  suspected  that  the  tables  were  turned  in  the 
ease  of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  from  the 
time  when  Luther  raised  his  voice  against  the  established  reli- 
gion of  Europe,  till  the  present  moment,  Rome  should  never 
have  been  able  to  clear  her  faith  from  the  wicked  misrepresen- 
tations of  her  enemies  ?  Yet,  such  must  be  the  fact,  unless  ^e 
vicars  apostolic  can  shew  that  the  grounds  of  our  controversy 
with  their  spiritual  mistress  have  been  lately  changed ;  that 
modern  Protestants  have  raised  a  phantom  against  which  to 
contend,  or  that  Rome,  brought  to  a  better  mind,  has  modified 
some  of  her  tenets  and  suppressed  some  others. 
-  It  is  very  painful  at  all  times  to  be  forced  to  suspect  the  sin- 
cerity of  any  assertion,  and  more  so,  when  the  assertion  is  so- 
lemn, and  made  by  persons  whose  official  character  entitles 
them  to  respect.  But  when  we  bring  to  mind  the  accurate, 
sober,  and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  controversy  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  has  been  renewed  by  the  divines  of  our 
Church,  when  we  consider  the  number  and  importance  of  the 
doctrines,  which  our  modem  writers  have  agreed  to  overlook^ 
(hough  they  were: fully  admitted  by  all  Romamsts^  frbra  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  till  almost  our  days  ;  when  we  tunf  to 
the  authentic  documents  which  all  true  Roman  Catholics  are 
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ft  worn  to  believe }  and  then  hear  tiie  cry  of  calumny  and  mis-w 
representation,  we  confess  we  are  staggered  as  to  the  motivea 
pf  such  assertions. 

The  truth  is  that  the  present  cue  of  the  Romanists  in  this 
country  is  evasion  and  disguise/  and  unfortunately^  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  they  could  have  an  ampler  field  for. 
both.  There  was  a  time  when  England  was  quite  alive  to  the 
Popish  controversy.  The  memory  of  the  wrongs,  the  oppres- 
sion, the  insults,  the  cruelty  which  they  had  experienced  on 
the  part  of  Rome,  had  not  been  effaced.  One  generation  had 
already  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their  fathers*  struggles  in  full  ripe- 
noss ;  but  the  sufferings  of  their  ancestors,  combined  witlx 
their  partial  knowledge  of  the  fierceness  and  wiliness  of  the 
pld  enemy,  were  still  part  of  an  inheritance  of  feeling.  But 
when  the  tiger  had  for  some  time  been  made  to  skulk  into  his* 
lair,  and  the  wolf  compelled  to  put  on  sheep's  clothing ;  our 
divines  turned  their  attention  to  more  agreeable  subjects,  and 
our  people  almost  forgot  that  there  existed  a  priest  wearing  a 
triple  crown.  Many  besides,  of  Rome's  spiritual  subjects 
{iftected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  became  Catholics  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
France  and  Italy  are  still  Catholics.  These  men  were  observed 
to  care  little  for  the  Pope,  and  less  for  his  priests ;  and  were 
taken  for  fair  specimens  of  the  whole  mass  of  English  and 
Irish  Papists.  As  long  as  our  Romanist  nobility  and  gentry 
continued  in  strict  adherence  to  their  Church's  faith,  their  am- 
bitiofi  wad  checked  by  their  spiritual  duties:  for  they  well 
knew  that  a  true  Roman  Catholic  could  not  engage  to  defend 
in  Parliament  that  part  of  the  constitution  which  is  a  living  sin 
in  the  eyes  of  his  Church. 

But  the  Romish  faith  of  many  grew  cold,  and  they  thought  it 
hard  to  be  deprived  of  their  birth-right  for  the  sake  of  doCr 
trines,  for  which  they  felt  no  attachment,  or  which,  perhaps, 
they  absolutely  rejected.  Harnessed,  however,  as  they  found 
themselves  to  the  Pope's  car,  and  bound  by  ties  of  blood  and 
friendship  to  thousands,  who  still  pulled  with  all  their  might, 
they  were  naturally  driven  to  the  expedient  of  disguising  th^ 
bideousness  of  Popery.  Hard,  indeed,  must  have  been  the 
ttruggle  which  \\\ese  pQlitical  Catholics  must  have  had  against 
die  straight-forward  bigotry  of  some  of  their  Priests  and 
Bishops ;  butf  as  it  was  for  the  final  benefit  of  Rome,  the  plain 
•jkaking  mouths  have  been  stopped,  especially  after  the  exam- 
{w  made  in.  the  zealous  Priest  Gandolphy.  The  crowd  of 
>(out  believers  now,  being  hushed,  some  more  elegant  and  ver- 
satile minds  were  brought  forward.     Dr.  Lingard  wrote  his 
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veracious  history,  Dr.  Doyle  gave  his  candid  evidence^  and 
Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  liinc6ln*s  Inn,  rehearsed,  in  the  un- 
assuming tone  of  a  mere  layman,  the  lessons  he  had  learnt  of 
bis  mother  Church. 

Great  was,  indeed,  the  astonishment  of  the  Protestant  public 
Vfhetk  the  Romanists  appeared  in  their  new  dress,  looking  like 
other  men,  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Protestants. 
The  real  evils  of  Popery  had  been  forgotten ;  and  some  vague 
Und  wild  imaginations  allowed  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
name  of  a  Papist.  Even  one  of  the  most  learned,  industrious, 
and  judicious  writers  of  the  present  day,  has  expressed  his  as- 
tonishment, at  finding  how  much  sound  divinity  there  is  in  the 
Master  of  the  Sentences  *  ;  as  if  the  idea  that  Popery  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  a  divine  religion, — a  superstructure  of  wood,  hay, 
and  stubble,  upon  the  one  true  foundation,  erected  for  the  priest- 
hood to  stand  as  high  as  their  ambition  suggested — ^had  entirely 
vanished  from  the  most  thinking  minds.  This  wais  a  most  fa- 
vourable moment  for  the  friends  of  the  political  claims  of  the 
Romanists.  Taking  advantage  of  the  excessive  recoil  by  which 
every  exaggerated  feeling  is  succeeded  among  the  multitude, 
they  endeavoured  to  push  it  to  the  utmost  by  the  all-poiferfhl 
aneer  of  high  life.  Tne  great  Popish  campaign  in  the  session  of 
18S5,  was  opened  bv  some  leaders  of  fashion,  who  begged  in 
that  tone  which  humble  aspirants  to  their  ranks  find  quite  irre- 
sistible, not  to  be  plagued  with  quotations  from  Bellanmne 
and  the  council  of  Trent. 

Fortunately,  we  had  men  in  our  Church  who  knew  the  spirit  of 
Popery  from  better  sources  than  the  annual  exhibitions  and  fire 
works  of  the  fifth  of  November,  and  who  could  shew  to  the  think- 
ing part  of  the  public,  the  true  relative  position  of  our  Church, 
Bnd  that  of  Rome  at  this  moment.  These  men  tore  the  thin 
veil  through  which  the  political  Catholics  were  exhibiting  the 
features  of  that  Church  which,  if  they  do  not  respect^  they  do 
pot  chuse  to  oppose  :  they  pointed  to  the  Uvingroot  of  the 
poisonous  tree,  which  is  ready  to  sprout  upon  the  least  removal 
of  the  obstacles  which  made  its  proudest  branches  &de  three 
centuries  ago  ;  they  taught  the  sincere  Protestants  to  distrust 
the  modish  liberality  of  those  who  appeared  in  the  vanguard  of 
English  and  Irish  Popery,  and  observe  the  mass  of  biffotry 
and  intolerance,  which  lay  in  reserve,  to  follow  their  light 
troops  in  case  their  ruse  de  guerre  should  succeed. 

Defeated  in  this  attempt,  they  found  it  necessary  to  make 
some  of  their  less  compromising  members  come  forward  to  sup* 

•  Turner's  History  of  England,  Vol.  V.  p.  70. 
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port^  as  well  as  they  might  without  a  downright  denial  of  their 
principles,  the  shew  of  diluted  Romanism,  by  which  they  in- 
tended to  reconcile  the  Protestant  public.  The  Irish  titular 
Bishops  appeared  foremost,  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in  England 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  characters  of  tnese  two  documents 
differ  extremely.  The  Irish  is  a  light,  clever,  evasive  paper  * ; 
the  English  a  heavy,  dull,  sulky  pamphlet,  strongly  savouring 
of  the  foreign  cloister  in  its  style  of  argument.  It  is  by  melEins 
of  these  two  documents  that  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
correct  description  of  the  Popish  Creed  and  its  tendency,  lately 
issued  from  the  Protestant  press,  are  intended  to  be  softened^ 
or  if  possible  removed,  during  the  general  election* 

That  neither  of  the  two  Popish  documents,  and  especially  the 
declaration  of  the  Vicars  Apostolic,  have  been  drawn  up  with- 
out debate  and  contention,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Janse- 
nist  principles  which  transpire  in  both,  and  who  knows  the 
abhorrence  in  which  such  principles  are  held  among  true  Ro- 
man CaUiolies,  will  be  perfectly  convinced.  Our  readers  will 
probably  excuse  our  detaining  them  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
give  them  some  notion  of  the  widest  door  for  evasion,  of  which 
Boman  Catholics  have  of  late  made  use  in  this  controversy. 

Few  who  have  at  all  read  ecclesiastical  history,  are  wholly 
tmacquainted  with  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  who  having 
read  all  the  works  of  St.  Augustine  ten  times  thrbugh,  and  the 
passa^s  relating  to  Grace  and  Free- Will  thirty  times,  be- 
queatned  to  the  Komish  Church  his  book,  entitled,  Augustinus, 
as  sax  apple  of  discord.    From  the  fact  of  finding  the  name  of 

*  There  is,  howeTer,  one  point  on  which  the  declaration  of  the  Irish  titular 
Bifbops  oversleps  the  limits  of  evasion,  and  assorts  what  is  contrary  to  fact. 
In  trying  to  persuade  the  world  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  not  un« 
friendly  to  the  ciroulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  titular  Bishops  say,  "  The 
Clergy  of  the  (Roman)  CathoHo  Church  are  bound  to  the  dailj  recital  of  a 
eanonioai  office,  which  comprises  in  the  course  of  a  year  almost  the  entire  of 
the  sacred  volume."  Now,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  Breviary »  wherd 
that  **  oaDOnioal  office''  is  contained,  and  we  find,  1st,  that  nothing  but  very 
imall  portions  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  found  in  it,  for  the  three  lessons  of 
iheHrst  iVbcftirtitfe;  2d,  that  these  are  mostly  from  the  Old  Testament;  Sd, 
that  e?eo  these  are  generally  omitud,  on  account  of  the  almost  daily  festivals 
whieh  require  the  first  lessons  to  be  taken  from  what  is  called  Commune  Sanc~ 
fsmm  ;  4tb,  that  but  eight  or  ten  words  of  the  Gospels  are  read,  concluding' 
thelessoa  just  asU  begins,  with  the  words  Et  reliquaj  5th,  that  the  multitudo 
4»f  Saints'  festivals  prevent  a  variety  of  Gospels  and  Epistles  at  the  Mass,  anc^ 
that  the  portions  or  the  New  Testament  appointed  for  Confessors,  Virgins, 
Martyrs,  &c.  &o.  (for  the  saints  are  divided  into  classes)  are  most  frequently 
lied.  In  conclusion,  that  of  the  small  portion  of  the  Bible  which  the  Bro- 
ffiary  **  comprises,''  the  Church  of  Rome  has  contrived  that  her  Clergy  shall 
Mul  bat  ft  yery  small  part ;  and  that  the  innumerable  Romanist  priests  who 
linittboir  roadingto  the  Breviary,  are  more  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  especially 
of  tbf  New  Testament,  than  any  English  charity-school  hoy. 
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Jansenius,  a^  the  watch-word  of  a  party  of  oppositi<m  to  the 
.Church  of  Rome,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  spirit  ^f 
•the  Reformation  had  found  its  way  into  the  mind  and  heart  of 
the  Dutch  Bishop,  who  died  only  in  1638.  But  Jansenius 
.himself  was  as  humble  a  slave  of  the  Romish  see,  as  ever  Uvefl 
4inder  the  rule  of  Loyola.  On  the  day  of  his  death,  hariog 
committ^ed  his  manuscript  into  the  hands  of  his  chaplain  La- 
;infieus,  he  signed  a  declaration,  that  *'  if  the  holy  see  desire^ 
4iny  change  to  be  made  therein,  he  was  willing  to  obey,  as  ap 
•obedient  son  of  the  holy  see  and  the  Church,  in  which  he  ha4 
continued  to  that  moment,  when  he  lay  on  his  death-bed ;  and 
that  such  was  his  last  will  */*  Had  Rome  not  listened  to  thp 
Jesuits,  whose  favourite  system  of  ill-disguised  Pelagianism  was 
jopposed  by  Jansenius,  she  would  have  saved  herself  many 
iK^ts  of  oppression  which,  acting  as  a  tool  to  the  French  Court, 
4;he  committed  against  the  friends  of  Jansenius,  and  their  pro* 
aelytes  and  successors ;  and  would  not  have  raised  a  spirit  of 
opposition  in  her  own  communion,  which  though  incapable  <Kf 
.doing  her  any  permanent  harm,  is  still,  and  will  ever  be,  a  thorn 
in  her  side.  The  Jansenists,  persecuted  and  oppressed,  were 
driven  into  a  kind  of  indirect  resistance.  Superstitiously  at- 
tached to  the  See  of  Rome  as  a  centre  of  unity,  in  points  of  fkith 
they  have  adopted  a  curious  distinction  between  the  See  an4 
the  Court  of  Rome.  The  See  they  treat  with  reverential  awe  \ 
the  Court  is  the  perpetual  object  of  their  invectives.  As  vio- 
lent against  Protestants  as  the  most  bigotted  Jesuits,  their  works 
at  first  sight  might  be  thought  to  breathe  the  spirit  of  Protesr 
tantism.  Theit*  number  is  small,  and  though  by  a  distinction 
not  more  intelligible  than  that  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
they  avoid  the  name  and  condemnation  of  heretics ;  they  are  mor^ 
hated  within  the  Pope's  own  pale  than  Jews,  Pagans,  or  Athe^ 
ists. 

Of  the  character  of  this  sect  we  could  say  not  a  little  if  our 
limits  allowed  us.  To  us  the  Jansenists  have  ever  appeared,  in 
divinity,  what  Tycho  Brahe  was  in  astronomy.  Both  acknow- 
ledged the  respective  systems  with  which  they  were  concerned^ 
to  be  wrong;  and  in  timid  imitation  of  a  man  of  greater  and 
bolder  genius,  both  tried  a  circuitous  reform,  because  both  were 
superstitiously  attached  to  the  two  pretended  centres — the 
earth,  of  the  universe ;  the  Pope,  of  the  Christian  Church.  The 
results  are  similar :  the  new  systems  are  as  absurd  as,  and  much 
more  complicated  than,  the  old  ones. 

Now  it  is  more  than  pi*obable  that  some  of  the  Romanist 

*  Racine,  Uitt.  Eccles.  toI.  x.  p.  428. 
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J^hopsy  both  in  Englacnd  and  Ireland,  are  either  Jatisenista^ 
x>r  inclined  to  Janfienism,  as  it  happens  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  Their  more  orthodox  brethren  would  little  help  the 
Catholic  claims  if  they  were  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  all  they 
believe*  But  ou  such  occasions  a  dash  of  the  Jansenist  spirit 
is  invaluable.  It  gives  a  look  somewhat  of  the  free  and  manly 
air  of  Protestantism.  Indeed,  the  greatest  part  of  Mr.  Charles 
Sutler's  works  are  borrowed  from  Jansenist  writers,  especially 
from  the  grand  armoury  of  the  party,  Justinus  Febronius.  Eveii 
a  celebrated  Northern  Review  is  supplied  (at  second  hand,  if 
jre  may  judge  from  its  blunders)  from  the  same  storehouse. 
.  We  must,  however,  ask  pardon  for  this  digression.  W^ 
cannot  possibly  do  justice  to  such  a  subject  at  ,present« 
We  have  been  compelled  to  mention  it  so  slightly,  and  by  th^ 
ivay,  because  we  wished  to  inform  our  readers  that  a  great 
part  of  the  display  of  theological  freedom  made  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Catholic  claims,  consists  of  fragments  of  a  systeni 
reprobated  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  her  spiritual  subjects  ;  while,  with  regard  to  us  Protestr 
ants,  the  Jansenists  (in  whatever  degree  they  may  wish  to  check 
ihe  ambition  of  Rome)  are  irreconcileable  and  most  bigotted 
enemies. 

.  It  is  time,  however,  to  return  to  the  declaration,  and  examine 
what  are  the  misrepresentations  which  it  is  intended  to  oppose 
and  dispel.  As  the  Vicars  Apostolic  would  not  in  such  a  docur 
ment  condescend  to  give  us  references,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  think 
which  are  the  works  where  our  writers  have  been  guilty  of  such 
injustice  towards  the  Church  of  Rome.  For  our  part,  we  must 
assure  our  readers  that,  having  attentively  examined  the  most 
important  works  which  have  lately  been  published  against  the 
Roman  Catholics,  we  find  that,  in  the  strength  and  confidence 
of  truth,  they  are  in  general  too  ready  to  overlook  points  whict 
might  be  urged  with  great  efiect  against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
merely  because  they  limit  themselves  to  the  narrow  and  slippery 
spot  which  our  adversaries  have  chosen  for  the  arena  of  the 
present  controversy.  No  writer  of  any  reputation  in  the  pre* 
sent  contest  has  "  imagined,"  as  the  Vicars  Apostolic  pretend, 
"  that  she  (the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  is  responsible  for  every 
absurd  opinion  entertained,  and  for  every  act  of  superstiti(»i 
performed  by  every  individual  who  bears  the  name  of  Catholic." 
Far  from  indulging  in  such  imaginations,  we  do  not  recollect 
that  they  have  urged  at  all — certainly  not  to  the  degree  that 
the  topic  requires— the  consideration  that  a  Church  that  claims 
iafalUbilityy  and  which,  as  endued  with  that  supernatural  gift, 
leeps  her  members  in  the  most  complete  subjection,  forbidding, 
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tuider  the  sanction  of  her  curse,  and  the  threat  of  corporal  pt^ 
mshment,  the  use  of  their  reason  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture *,  should  be  chargeable  with  the  impious  absurdities  and 
impostures  which  she  more  than  permits  under  her  own  eyes. 
It  would  be  but  just  that  a  spiritual  authority,  wliich  hunts 
down  throughout  Europe  every  work  from  which  she  conceives 
the  most  remote  danger  to  her  interest;  and  which  thus,  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  forbids  the  reading  of  Bacon,  Locke» 
and  Cudworth ;  nay,  even  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  should  be 
answerable  for  the  shameful  and  pernicious  falsehoods  contain- 
ed in  ten  thousand  works  falsely  called  "  oi piety ^*  which  cir- 
culate among  the  Roman  CathoUcs  of  all  countries*  Is  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Church  of  Rome  asleep  while  her  Breviary  and 
her  Martyrology  are  chanted  by  thousands  every  day  ?  Did 
the  never  hear  of  the  winking  Madonnas,  of  the  blood  of  Saint 
Januarius,  of  the  house  of  Loretto  transported  twice  through 
the  air  by  the  hands  of  angels,  and  the  innumerable  host  (^ 
miracles  which  she  leaves  to  the  pious  belief  (such  is  her  name 
for  credulity)  of  the  faithful ! 

The  Vicars  Apostolic  are  perfectly  silent  upon  this  and 
many  similar  topics ;  but  while,  if  they  possess  common  sense^ 
they  cannot  continue  a  single  day  of  their  lives  in  the  conw 
munion  of  Rome,  without  hushing  their  revolting  consci- 
ences by  a  set  of  evasions  and  mental  reservations  as  to  her  in- 
difference to  truth,  when  falsehood  aids  her  interests;  they 
still  raise  the  following  piteous  lamentation. 

*'  To  their  grief  they  hear,  that,  notwithstanding  all  their  declara- 
tions to  the  contrary,  they  are  still  exhibited  to  the  public  as  men, 
holding  the  most  erroneous,  unscriptural,  and  unreasonable  doctrines- 
grounding  their  faith  on  human  authority,  and  not  on  the  word  of  God 
—as  enemies  to  the  circulation  and  to  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures— as  guilty  of  idolatry  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  the  adora- 
tion, as  it  is  <^Ied,  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in  the  worship  of  the 
saints,  and  of  the  images  of  Christ  and  of  the  saints ;  and  as  guilty  of 
superstition  in  invoking  the  saints,  and  in  praying  for  the  souls  in  pur* 
gatory ; — as  usurping  a  divine  power  of  forgiving  sins,  and  imposing 
the  yoke  of  confession  on  the  people — as  giving  leave  to  commit  sin 
by  indulgences — as  despising  the  obligations  of  an  oath — ^as  dividing 
their  all^^iance  between  their  king  and  the  pope — as  claiming  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  establishment— as  holding  the  uncharitable  doc* 
Irine  of  exclusive  salvation,  and  as  maintaining  that  faith  is  not  to  be 
Jcept  with  heretics." 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  sad  condition  to  which  the  meek 
Church  of  Rome  has  been  brought  by  the  merciless  spirit  of 

*  Cuacil  Trident,  de  cdiUone  cl  u^u  sacTorum  librorum,  St;ss.  ir. 
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mUrepresefUation  in  this  country !  Yet,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  phrases,  in  which,  whatever  misrepresentation 
there  may  be,-  arises  from  the  wording  of  the  Vicars  ApostoUc, 
and  falls  most  unjustly  on  the  generality  of  the  Protestant  wri- 
ters ;  we  might  well  propose  the  whole  passage,  as  a  table  of 
contents  of  the  true  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

The  words  which  immediately  follow  the  last  extracts,  are 
certainly  worth  insertion. 

**  We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  why  the  holding  of  certain  religious 
doctrines,  which  have  no  connexion  with  the  civil  or  social  duties, 
whether  those  doctrines  are  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  mis- 
construed hy  others,  or  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  uniformly  un- 
derstood hy  Catholics,  should  he  made  a  subject  of  crimination  against 
British  Catholics,  by  those  who  assume  to  themselves  liberty  of  think- 
ing what  they  please,  in  matters  of  religious  belief.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand,  why  doctrines  purely  religious,  in  no  wise  affecting  the  du- 
ties which  Catholics  owe  to  their  Sovereign  or  to  civil  society,  should 
be  brought  forward  at  all,  when  the  question  relates  only  to  the  civil 
rights  and  privileges  which  they  claim  as  British  subjects.  It  is. much 
to  be  wisheid,  that  those  who  declaim  against  what  they  call  the  errors 
and  superstitions  of  popery,  would  first  learn  from  Catholics  them- 
selves,  by  inquiry,  what  their  real  doctrines  are,  on  the  points  above 
alluded  to,  and  in  what  sense  Catholics  understand  the  terms  by  which 
the  doctrines  are  expressed.  They  would  perhaps  find  that  they  have 
been  hitherto  contending,  not  against  the  Catholic  faith,  but  against 
the  fictions  of  their  own  imaginations,  or  against  their  own  miscon- 
structions of  the  language  of  die  Catholic  Church." 

If  the  "Vicars  Apostolic,  like  their  brethren  of  Ireland,  had 
contented  themselves  with  giving  us  a  declaration  of  their 
tenets,  it  would  be  unfair  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  that  did 
not  relate  to  the  correctness  of  their  statements.  But  here  we 
have  not  the  dignified  prelates,  but  the  argumentative  contro* 
versialists :  and,we  must  say,  a  more  unconnected  set  of  thoughts 
could  not  be  more  clumsily  thrown  upon  paper.  (1.)  '^  In  a 
country  which  claims  the  right  of  thinking  freely  upon  religious 
matters,  the  holding  certain  religious  doctrines  should  not  be 
made  a  subject  of  crimination.  (S.)  Subjects  purely  rehgious 
should  not  be  brought  forward  upon  political  subjects.  (3.) 
Therefore  those  who  write  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  should 
learn  from  Catholics  themselves,  by  inquiring  what  tJieir  real 
doctrines  are^  How  these  propositions  are  connected,  or  flow 
from  each  other,  we  ^are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Yet,  taking 
them  separately,  (for  iii  connection  it  is  beyond  our  power)  ob« 
serve^  in  regard  to  No.  1,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
JTor  many  years  most  industriously  spreading  tracts  full  of  th^ 
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inost  bare-faced  falsehoods  against  the  Protestant  religion  an4 
pur  Reformers ;  and  this  when  scarcely  a  line  was  published 
gainst  them.  Compare^  in  the  next  places  No.^  2,  with  the 
doctrines  which  theVicars Apostolic  enumerated  in  the  preceding 
f  ;^tract>  and  about  several  of  which  there  are  still  strong  grounds 
at  least. ^0  doubt,  whether  they  are  not  dangerous  to  a  free 
state.  As  to  our  learning  from  them^  by  enquiry,  we  believe 
that  all  our  divines  have  endured  the  unpleasant  task  of  wading 
through  the  sources  of  their  doctrines :  that  our  old  writers 
against  Popery  generally  knew  more  of  it  than  the  Papist 
apologists  themselves ;  and  that,  even  after  the  long  and  de-f 
ceitful  truce  which  diverted  our  divines  to  other  matters^  those 
who  have  lately  touched  upon  the  subject,  must  have  obliged 
i^aany  a  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  to  fill  up  the  gaps  which  their 
schools  arc  apt  to  leave  in  their  theological  information.  But 
it  is  time  to  examine  two  or  three  of  the  leading  points  in  the 
Declaration^  or  Dissertation,  as  it  should  be  more  properly 
called. 

'  "  The  doctrines  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  are  often  charac-: 
terized  as  erroneous,  unscriptural,  and  unreasonable, — All  those  doc- 
frines,  and  only  those  doctrines,  are  articles  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic 
ftith,  which  are  revealed  by  Almighty  God.  Whatsoever  is  revealed 
by  Godj  who  knows  all  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  who  can- 
not deceive  iis,  by  teaching  falsehood  for  truth,  is  most  true  and  cer- 
tain ;  though  it  may  entirely  surpass  the  comprehension  of  created 
minds."  - 

'  It  must  be  C^onfessied  that  this  is  wonderfully  clear,  and  that 
Euclid  himself  cotild  not  have  adopted  a  more  geometrical  method 
of  demonstration  !  But  what  follows  ? — That  ui>on  this  chain  of 
principles  the  Roman  Catholics  believe  all  that  we  Protestants 
admit  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  with  the  simpM 
ftdditions  of  *'  that  the  sacrament  of  ...  .  penance  is  a  du 
finely-appointed  means  for  the  remission  of  sin :  that  in  the 
fictss,  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  is  (offered  to 
Oodfor  the  living  and  the  dead :  thai  the  souls  detained  in  pur* 
gaiory  are  helped  by  ihe  suffrages  of  tlte  faithful ;  thai  the 
scfints  reigning  together  with  Cktist  are  to  be  honoured  and  in* 
located" 

**  If  these  and  other  doctrines  of  Catholic  faith,  (continue  the  Vicars) 
are  really  revealed  by  Almighty  God,  they  are  not  erroneous,  but  Aiost 
true  and  certain — they  are  not  unscriptural,  but  agreeable  to  the  true 
sense  of  the  written  word  of  God— the  belief  of  them  is  not  unreason* 
Able,  because  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  whatever  is  true,  and  taught 
bf  Ihia  God  of  trutli.':  .     .  ;         -       • 
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-  It  tatty  one  doubts  the  intelllectiial  teiidendy  oiT  the  Komanist 
system^  or  wishes  to  know  the  sort  of  minds  in  which  it  striked 
its  deepest  roots,  we  recommend  him  to  consider  the  preceding 
piece  of  reasoning.  We  should  say  that  it  stands  pre-eminent 
ih  the  history  of  mental  weakness,  if  the  practical  conclusioii 
deduced  from  it  did  not  claim  precedence.  The  reader  must 
observe  that  nothing  intervenes  between  the  two  passages. 

*'  The  (Ronnan)  Catholic  is  fully  persuaded  that  all  the  articles  cs( 
his  faith  are  really  revealed  by  Almighty  God.  Is  he  not  at  liberty  to 
think  so,  as  wdl  as  others  are  to  think  the  contrary  ?  and  in  this  eni«> 
pire  especially  wh^re  liberty  of  thought  is  so  loudly  proclaimed,  an4 
lauded  ?  Is  it  reasonable  or  charitable  to  condemn  him  for  thinking  sOf 
whjen  he  may  have  good  and  solid  grounds  for  his  conviction,  and  may 
feel  that  his  eternal  salvation  depends  on  his  firm  belief  of  all  the  doc- 
trines which  Christ  has  taught  ?      . 

Had  the  Vicars  Apostolic  begun  by  proving  that  Christ  has 
taught  all  t/ieir  doctrines,  we  conceive  that  they  might  have 
spared  themselves  and  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  :  but  the  geo-^ 
metrical  method  is  long  and  laborious. 

'  We  are  however  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  may  hope  to 
find  the  proof  that  doctrines  which  are  not  in  the  scriptures, 
are  scriptural,  and  that  points  of  belief  which  have  men  for 
their  vouchers,  are  not  grounded  on  human  authority.     HoW 
is  this    accomplished? — By    telling    us    that    such   doctrines 
^*  are  proposed  to  them  (the  Roman  Catholics)  by  the  autho- 
rity of  that  ministry,  which  Christ  established,  and  appointed 
to  teach  his  revealed  doctrines  to  all  nations." — Well  thetij 
since  we  are  to  learn  the  true  Romanist  doctrines  "  by  enquiry,*' 
we  beg  leave  to  ask,  where  has  it  been  revealed,  that  th6 
Christian  ministry  may  add  doctrines  to  those  revealed  in  th6 
Scriptures  ?     But  here  we  must  observe  a  strange  circumstance 
connected  with  this  point.     There  was  formerly  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  such  a  thing  as  tradition.     The  Council  of  Trent 
divided  the  word  of  God  into  tvritten  and  unwritten,  and  gave 
I     to  both  equal  authority ;  in  other  words,  gave  equal  authority 
to  what  tne  Church  of  Rome  gave  us  as  the  word  of  Goa^ 
without  proof  of    its    having   been    communicated    throtigK 
Christ   and  his  Apostles ;  and  to  what, .  by  the  most  certain 
tnd  permanent,  proofs,  we  know  to  have  proceeded  from  theijp 
Qoutfas  and  pens.  But  the  Vicars  Apostolic,  have  abolished  the 
vord  tradition :  it  is  avoided  with  the  utmost  care.     That  un- 
seemly theological  word  hais  been  superseded  by  something 
more  philoBO^ioal:«'— it  IB  now  a  question  of  fact.     What! 
have  the  Vicars  Apostolic  renounced  their  share  in  th^  ij^erg^Xw^ 
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inspiration  of  their  Church,  and  left  theiniekes  fn  the  rank  of 
mere  minesses  of  what  was  said,  not  written,  eighteen  cento* 
ries  ago  ?  And  this  when  they  seem  to  have  rorgotten  even 
what  is  written  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  t-^^ 
'^  For,  the  Holy  Ghost  (says  the  Catechism)  who  presides  over 
the  Church,  does  not  govern  it  through  any  sort  of  minister* 
but  the  apostolic :  which  Holy  Spirit  was  first  given  to  the. 
Apostles,  and  then,  by  God's  infinite  mercy,  has  always  re- 
mained in  the  church.  But,  as  this  only  church  cannot  err  in 
things  relating  to  faith  or  morals,  because  it  is  governed  by  this' 
Holy  Spirit;  so  all,  that  assume  the  name  of  churches, 
being  led  by  the  spirit  of  the  Devil  (\)  must  be  involved  inmost 
pernicious  errors,  of  doctrine  and  morals  ♦•" 

Now  this  is  perfectly  clear  and  logical.  We  here  find  the 
difierence  between  our  ministry  and  the  Vicars  Apostolic,  and 
a  very  potent  reason  why  they  are  credible  witnesses  of  the  pri- 
mitive  doctrine  and  we  are  not.  But  if  the  whole  of  tradiiion 
comes  to  be  a  "  question  of  fact,"  we  think  that  we  could 
shew  some  matter-of-fact  proofs  that  the  apostles  never  sidd 
mass,  or  prayed  to  St.  Stephen,  and  the  Holy  Innocents,  (sainti* 
who  certainly  had  preceded  them ;  not  to  speak  of  all  the  Pa* 
triarchs  and  Prophets)  or  that  any  of  the  collections  made  ia 
Ae  churches  were  applied  for  Purgatory  Societies^  as  they  are 
now,  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Ajiother  difficulty  must  arise  from  tradition,  so  tmfrockeAj 
and  dressed  up  in  this  worldly  dress  of  *^  a  question  of  Fact. 
The  difficulty  is  this :  the  Church  of  Rome  as  a  witness  of 
these  matter-of-fact  points,  appears  evidently  to  have  grown 
in  knowledge  as  she  grew  older :  for  we  find  her  Creed  increaa* 
ing  in  bulk,  like  a  snow  ball,  in  proportion  to  the  distance  firom 
where  it  begun.  The  Church  of  Kome  never  knew  so  much 
about  what  Christ  and  the  Apostles  said  or  did,  as  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Sixteen  centuries  had  matured 
her  knowledge  of  those  unwritten  facts  to  which  she  stands 
witness,  and  even  points  which  were  denied  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  fifth  centuiy,  were  settled  by  her  improved  acquuntance 
with  them,  in  the  sixteenth.  In  this  manner  the  MH>crgpha^ 
to  which  St.  Jerome  denied  divine  authority,  were  declared  to 

*  Stcnim  Spiritus  Sanotos,  qui  EcclesisB  prsesidet,  earn  non  per  allad  ge- 
nus miDistroram,  ^oam  per  apostolicum,  guberoat.  Qui  spiritus  priniu»« 
Suidem  apostolis  tributus  est,  deinde  vero,  surnma  Dei  benignitate  semper  ia 
lOclesia  mansit  Sed  quemadmodum  hsBc  una  Ecclesia  errare  non  potest  in 
fldei,  ao  morum  discipliDa  tradenda,  com  a  spirita  sancto  gubemetur;  ita 
oasteras  omnes,  que  sibi  EcclestsB  nomcn  arrogant,  ut  qusB  DiaboU  spirittt 
dncantnr,  in  doctrinse  et  morum  perniciosissimis  erroribas  versari, 
^^t» — CaUcJkUmui  Romanu9,^n$e90% 
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%e  inspired,  by  the  Trent  Fathers.  Even  in  reverence  ta 
sacred  things,  the  Trent  witnesses  far  surpassed  the  primitive 
Christians.  This  we  can  prove  from  their  care  to  avoid  every 
accidental  profanation  of  the  cup  in  the  administration  of  the 
Sacrament.  The  following  passage  which  proves  it,  is  curious 
in  other  respects* 

Having  stated  that  Christ  distributed  both  the  bread  and 
wine  at  the  institution  of  the  Sacrament  (for  the  Council  of 
Trent  acknowledges  the  primitive  practice  of  communicating 
in  both  kinds)  the  Catechism  proceeds  to  give  some  of  the 
many  reasons  which  the  Church  of  Rome  had  for  depriving 
the  Laity  of  the  cup.     ''  In  the  first  place,  it  says,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  spilling  of  the  blood  of  the  Lord  upon  the 
ground,  which  certainly  it  was  not  easy  to  prevent,  if  it  were 
necessary  to  administer  it  to  a  great  number."    Now  it  is  curi* 
ouB  to  see  how  matters-of-fact  are  managed  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.    Since  neither  Christ,  nor  his  Apostles,  nor  the  Chris- 
tians who  lived  near  their  time  ever  bethought  themselves  of 
avoiding  such  a  profanation  as  moved  the  Church  to  withdraw 
the  cup  from  the  Laity ;  it  might  be  inferred,  not  that  the  Apos* 
tiefl  were  indifferent  to  the  honour  due  to  the  transubsiantiated 
blood  of  their  Master ;  but  that  they  did  not  believe  in  tran* 
substantiation.    Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  shows  the  change  ia 
the  belief  more  than  the  innovations  in  the  external  ceremonies 
in  regard  to  the  elements.     The  Eucharist^  we  learn  from  the 
early  ecclesiastical  writers,  was  handled  by  the  Laity,  and  as 
superstition  grew  in  the  Church,  was  given  to  infants,  was 
sent  bv  inferior  ministers,  and  kept  as  a  kind  of  charm  *.    But 
how  ridiculously  absurd  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Rubric  in  thif 
point  after  the  establishment  of  transubstantiation !    The  Priest 
mast  not  separate  the  thumb  and  index  of  either  hand  from 
the  moment  of  consecration  till  he  has  washed  them.    Nay,  the 
slops  must  be  drunk  by  himself  before  the  end  of  the  mass* 
The  cup  must  be  washed  twice,  and  the  washings  committed 
to  the  stomach  of  the  Priest.    If  a  fly  happens  to  fall  into  the 
consecrated  wine  it  is  to  be  taken  out  with  a  pin,  squeezed  as 
dry  as  possible;  then  burnt  in  the  nearest  candle,  and  the 
ashes  be  shut  up  in  the  sacrarium^    The  linen  used  to  lay 
the  wafer  upon,  and  to  wipe  the  cup,  cannot  be  committed  to 
the  hands  of  the  laundress,  till  a  Priest  has  washed  them 
once ;  and  even  then,  it  is  the  general  practice  not  to  allow  a 

*  Theie  are  facts  wbich  hardly  require  a  particular  reference,  being  woH 
kirovn  to  all,  aod  not  denied  hy  the  Romanists.  But  we  will  refer  the  reader 
to  a  passage  in  the  work  of  Cyprian  De  Lapsis,  p.  132  and  133.  Bremen, 
IQML    The  nol^  allude  to  the  same  fiiet  as  attested  by  Tertulliaa. 
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tiiai^ed  woman  to  fouen  them.  Was  this  heap  of  libsurdKtfefl 
observed  by  the  primitive  church  ?  Yet,  is  rtot  all  this  a  natu-^ 
)ral  consequence  of  that  chief  of  all  human  absurdities^  transub^ 
Iftantiation  ?  - 

•  We  must  quit,  though  with  great  reluctance,  the  purely 
theological  subjects  of  the  declaration,  in  order  to  conclude 
with  a  few  observations  on  its  theologico-political  parts.  In- 
deed the  flimsy  veil  with  which  the  Vicars  Apostolic  havrf 
tried  for  the  ten-thousandth  time  to  conceal  the  evil  tendencies 
Df  their  image  worship,  of  their  indulgences,  their  auricular 
Confession,  has  been  so  rent  to  pieces  at  all  times,  but  especially 
in  the  late  controversy,  that  nothing  but  party  blindness,  or* 
titter  carelessness,  can  fail  to  see  through  this  last  attempt  at 
deception.  The  wire-drawn  distinctions  by  wiiich  the  Roman 
Catholic  divines  evade  the  charge  of  idolatry,  are  the  most  con** 
vincing  proofs  that  the  multitude,  who  cannot  possibly  be  ex-' 
pected  to  comprehend  such  distinctions,  must  be  downright 
idolaters  *.  Tne  eagerness  with  which  the  same  class'  en-* 
deavour  to  gain  indulgences,  evinces  the  persuasion  that,  irf 
spite  of  all  explanations  to  the  contrary,  they  expect  more  from 
them  than  from  true  repentance.  The  extreme  severity  with; 
which  two  Popes  have  tried  to  prevent  seduction  on  the  parf 
bf  the  Priest,  at  confession,  proclaims  the  consciousness,  that 
the  temptation,  and  opportunity  offered  by  the  confessional^ 
fere  awful.  One  of  the  last  Grand  Inquisitors  of  Spain  said  to- 
a  dignitary  of  his  Church,  now  resident  in  England ;  "  were  it 
not  for  the  Inquisitioil,  the  confessional  would  be  a  iirothel.** 
Such  was  the  number  of  Priests  accused  to  that  tribunal,  as' 
having  attempted  the  chastity  of  their  female  penitents +. 

■ 

'  *TheVicars  Apostolic  enter  with  great  solemnity  into  a  philological  disquisi-' 
tioD  on  the  various  meanings  of  the  verb  to  worship.  They  seem,  bowevsrpta 
forget  (probably  because  the  popular  decalogue  of  the  Church  bf  Rome  omtU 
Ihe  whole  passage)  that  it  is  said,  'Mhou  sbalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor 
worship  them  *."  so  that  all  the  distinctions  made  by  their  divines  of  2>nHa,  and 
'ffffperdnday  or  iervice,  and  super- service,  come  at  once  to  the  ground.  .Wtf 
are  forbidden  to  bow  to  images,  or  show  that  kind  of  respect  which  servant^ 
exhibit  to  their  masters.  "  But  (it  is  said)  we  do  not  bow  to  the  image ;  but 
to  the  &aint-it  represents."  Putting  aside  the  gratuitotisr  assumption  nikt  tbfl^ 
vainti  lee,and'^«ar  us  ;  we  .would  ask  whether  the  enlightened  among  the 
idolatrous  Jews,  did  not  adqre  the  Deity  in  the  forbidden  images,  wbiob  fofe) 
the  most  part  were  emblems  of  the  Supreme  Being  ?  Yet  the  omniscient  law^ 
giver  knew  that  it  is  in  our  naturcr  to  lean  to  what  is  visible,  and  disregtini 
.what  does  not  aU'ect  the  senses.  But  does  the  Roman  Catholic  Cburc)i.tak« 
such  wonderful  care  to  keep  the  distinction  between  the  image  and  the  saint 
•constantly  before  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant?    Why  then  arc  indulgeot<)t 

f  ranted  to  ^>rayer  made  before  a  particular  image  ?     The  Vicars  ApoatoUo 
now  that  notl|ing  is  more  common :  and  probably  they  themielves  hate 
^ranfea  many  a/or(y  <fays  indulgence  to  such  prayers. 
f  Dr.  vnTanueva,  Vida  Llteraria,  vol.  i.  p.  37.    London.    1825. 
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But  to  the  political  articles  of  the  declaration.  These  may 
be  reduced  to  the  doctrine  of  oaths,  as  it  afTects  engagements 
with  heretics  in  general:  to  divided  allegiance:  and  to  the 
doctrine  of  excliisive  salvation. 

To  class  the  last  mentioned  doctrine  with  those  which  can 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  State,  will  appear  strange  to 
those  who  dislike  the  trouble  of  thinking,  or  examining  com- 
plicated subjects  deeper  than  the  surface.  To  those,  however, 
who  wish  to  form  a  conscientious  opinion  upon  the  matter  in 
debate,  we  beg  to  give  this  general  rule,  as  one  which,  when 
properly  applied,  must  defeat  the  most  artful  endeavours  of 
the  Romanists  to  conceal  the  dangers  which  Protestants  have 
to  fear  from  the  tendency  of  the  Popish  doctrines.  The  rule 
is  this :  keep  always  in  mind  that  the  object  of  these  theological 
manifestoes,  is  chiefly  to  bring  the  Roman  Catholics  into  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Privy  Council ;  and  observe  whether  the  declara- 
tions preclude  the  evils  which  Protestants  have  feared,  since 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  at  the  hands  of  Romanists  in 
power.  It  will  be  necessary  besides,  never  to  forget  that  the 
Roman  Catholic^  enjoy  the  most  unbounded  liberty  of  con- 
sdence  and  worship ;  and  the  most  complete  security  of  property. 
The  question  therefore,  is  reduced  to  this  :  whether  or  not 
they  are  to  have  a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State.  Now  let  us  refer  the  declarations  of  the 
Vicars  Apostolic  to  that  object. 

Divided  Allegiance. — "  Hence  we  declare,  that  by  rendering  obedi- 
ence in  spiritwu  matters  to  the  Pope,  (Roman)  Catholics  do  not  with- 
hold any  portion  of  their  allegiance  to  their  king,  and  that  their 
allegiance  is  entire  and  undivided ;  the  civil  power  of  the  state,  and 
the  spiritual  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  being  absolutely  dis« 
tinct,  and  being  never  intended  by  their  Divine  authority  to  interfere 
or  dash  with  each  other.'' 

Let  U8  grant,  for  a  moment,  the  accuracy  of  the  declaration. 
Yet  all  it  proves  is,  that  Roman  Catholics  are,  in  the  present 
itate  of  things,  allowed  by  their  Church  to  be  good  subjects,  in 
-  diis  kingdom.  Does  that  prove  that  she  would  allow  them  to 
be  good  legislators,  and  good  advisers  of  the  King,  in  matters 
comiected  vnth  her  faith,  and  spiritual  interests  ?  No  casuis- 
tical evasion  will  avail  the  Vicars  ApostoUc  when  fixed  to  this 
individual  point.  We  request  our  readers  not  to  let  them  es- 
cape from  It,  while  we  proceed  to  unravel  their  sophistry. 

The  definition  of  the  word  spiritual,  given  in  the  declaration, 
11  very  curiouiB.   "  By  the  term  spiritutS,  we  (the  Vicars  Apos- 

!fO.  VII.   VOL,  IV.  H 
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tolic)  here  mean  that  which  in  its  nature  tends  directly  to  a 
mpematural  end,  or  is  ordained  to  produce  a  supernatural 
effect." 

We  will  apply  this  luminous  definition  to  a  few  passages  of. 
the  oath  which  the  defining  Bishops  have  taken,  which  every 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  must  take,  to  be  consecrated.  Further 
to  evince  the  spirituality/  of  the  clauses,  and  the  supernatural 
effects  which  they  are  likely  to  produce,  we  will  place  them 
side  by  side  with  the  clauses  of  the  Baronial  oaw  of  fealty- 
copied  by  Spelman ;  and  for  this  purpose  avail  ourselves  of 
what  we  find  done  to  our  hands,  in  that  most  useful,  ingenious, 
and  learned  work  of  two  of  our  Reverend  Brethren,  Mr^ 
Phelan  and  Mr.  O'SuUivan,  entitled  "  A  Digest  of  ihe  Evidence 
delivered  before  the  Committees  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment," &c.  &c.  Our  readers  will  fijid  a  treasure  of  information 
in  its  pages. 

A  vassal  to  his  Lard.  **  I  swear  that  from  this  hour  forward  to  the 
end  of  my  life,  I  will  be  faithful  to  thee,  my  Lord,  against  aU  men,  the 
Emperor  (or  King,  as  the  case  may  be)  excepted. 

A  bishop  to  the  Pope.  "  I  swear  that  from  this  hour  forward- 1 
will  be  faithful  to  our  Lord  the  Pope  *. 

A  vassal  to  his  Lord.  *'  I  will  never  be  ia  counsel,  aid  or  act, 
whereby  you  may  lose  life  or  limb,  or  receive  any  injury  or  insult  in 
your  person.  * 

A  bishop  to  the  Pope.  "  I  will  not  be  in  counsel,  con^iracy,  or 
act)  whereby  our  Lord  the  Pope,  or  his  successors,  may  lose  life  or 
limb,  or  be  made  prisoners,  or  have  hands  violently  laid  on  them,' or. 
any  injury  offered  to  them  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

A  vassal  to  his  Lord.  "  I  will  never  be  in  act  or  counsel  whereby 
you  may  lose  any  honour  that  you  now  have,  or  shall  have  hereafter. 

A  bishop  to  the  Pope.  **  I  will  maintain,  defend,  increase  and  pro- 
mote the  honours,  the  privileges,  and  authority  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  of  our  Lord  the  Pope  and  his  successors,  nor  will  I  be  in 
council,  act,  or  treaty,  whereby  any  thing  may  be  devised  prejvdicia] 
to  our  said  Lord  or  Church,  whether  in  respect  of  person^  'ight^  honaar, 
state  or  power. 

A  vassal  to  his  Lord.  "  If  I  shall  learn  that  any  person  intends- to 
do  any  of  such  things  against  you,  I  wiH  prevent  him  to  the  mmost  of 

*  We  omit  the  remainder  of  this  clause  because  we  think  it  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  salve  meo  ordtne ,  is  pnt  in  the  place  of  the  exoeptio*  is    j 
iavoor  of  the  Lord  paramount    The  Pape  being  tnc^head  of  tlie  Ghiweh  lii    i 
order  of  the  Bishop  could  not  be  conceived  to  be  above  hia  nghts,    Tbfl 
salvo  meo  ordine,  is  a  qualification  of  that  part  of  the  Episcopal  oathby  vlici    ^ 
^he  Bishop  engages  to  <*  help  them  (the  Popes)  to  deftud  and  keep  the  IUmmui    ^ 
Pl^pacy,  and  tse  RoTAunxs  of  Saint  Peter,  saving  ray  prder.*^    His  9rdtr  ei- 
empts  the  Bishbp  from  personal  service  in  arms,  and  that  conditioD  la  the 
manner  of  defence,  is  all  he  claims  hy  the  qualiQfing  words  italbk  «l«o  enKiie. 
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my  power;  and  should  I  be  unable  to  prevent  such  persofi,  I  w3I  in- 
form you  as  soon  as  posAiible,  and  give  you  my  aid  against  them. 

A  bishop  to  the  Pope.  **  If  I  should  learn  that  such  things  are 
meditated  or  devised  by  any  one,  I  will  prevent  him  to  the  best  of  ray 
power ;  and  as -soon  as  I  shall  be  able  I  will  make  known  the  same  to 
my  said  \ordf  or  to  some  other  by  whom  it  may  come  to  his  know- 
ledge. 

A  vassal  to  his  LoriL  **  Should  you  communicate  any  thing  to  me 
in  confidence,  I  will  not  disclose  it  to  any  person,  or  do  any  thing 
whereby  it  may  be  disclosed,  without  yoiur  permission. 

A  bishop  to  the  Pope.  '*  The  counsel  which  they  may  confide  to 
me,  by  themselves,  their  messengers,  or  letters,  I  will  cusclose  to  no 
man  to  their  detriment  */' 

Such  wonderful  coincidence  there  is  between  the  things 
spiritual  and  supernatural  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  and  the 
natural^  material  objects  of  feudal  ambition. 

We  must  really  be  excused  for  not  saying  more  than  a  very 
few  words  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  on  oaths^  and 
that  other  doctrine  (intimately  connected  with  the  preceding 
m  regard  to  the.  political  views  of  the  Romanists,)  the  doctrine, 
we  mean,  that  Christian  salvation  is  limited  to  those  who 
live  within  the  spiritual  pale  of  Rome. 

We  will  not  refer  our  readers  to  the  well  known  canon  of 
the  third  Council  of  Lateran,  which  declares  all  oaths  against 
the  interests  of  the  Romish  Church  to  be  perjuries.  Let  us 
limit  the  question  to  general  principles.  The  catechism  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  lays  down  these  rules  to  judge  the  validity  of 
oaths.  '^  The  rest  is  justice,  the  chief  condition  in  promises. 
Wherefore  if  any  one  promises  a  thing  unjust,  or  immoral,  he 
both  sins  in  swearing  to  do  it,  and  heaps  sin  upon  sin  by 
fplfilling  what  he  promised  f-" — There  is  another  rule  laid 
bv  the  same  authority.  **  A  just  man  will  never  promise  to  do 
what  .he  may .  think  to  be  against  the  most  holy  will  and 
jffecepts  .of  God ;  but  whatever  may  be  lawful  to  promise  and 
swear,  if  he  should  once  promise  it,  he  shall  never  change ; 
tnbM  the  circumstances  (f  things  being  changed,  the  engage^ 
meni  may  begin  to  be  such,  that  by  keeping  it  he  would  incur 
the  dupleagure  and  hatred  of  God  %'* 


s. 


•  J>iffeit,  voL  II.  pp.  10  and  11. 

f  Beliqaa  est  justitia,  quae  maxima  in  promissis  requiritur,  quare  d  ^uis 
iqWan  aliqikid  et  inhooestiim  promittit,  et  juraDdo  peceat,  et  promissis 
iwiapriin  scelus  seelere  eumulat.    Page  8d3. 

f  lioqiM  enim  vir  probii»  id  maquam  se  fkotvriim  reoipiet,  quod  sanotissi- 
ab  Dei  prsDoeplis,  et  Tolontaii  adversari  petel,  sed  qaidqaid  promittere,  et 
jarare  lieiierit,idMMl  proniisum  nuoMaam  mutabit,  aitt  mtassecemiaatatsi 
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.  Having  premised  these  rules,  we  must  proceed  to  the  con^. 
sideration  of  the  Romish  doctrine  of  exclusive  salvation,  or  (tor 
avoid  the  usual  quibbling)  to  the  established  doctrine  of  Rome 
concerning  Protestant  Churches.  •  We  have  seen  before,  fit>m 
a  passage  of  the  Trent  Catechism,  that  a&  Churches,  but  tbi^ 
of  Rome,  are  **  led  by  the  spirit  of  the  devil."  We  must  onnt 
for  want  of  room,  several  other  decided  passages  of  the  saine 
Catechism,  where  similar  opinions  are  expressed  directly  and 
indirectly  as  to  the  habitual  state  of  perdition  in  which  Pro- 
testants Hve.  And  here  we  beg  that  our  readers  will  appty 
again  the  rule  which  we  make  the  touchstone  of  aD  Roman 
Catholic  declarations  connected  with  Parliamentary  questions, 
and  elections.  Are  Roman  Catholics  (we  will  ask)  free  to' 
protect  and  defend  as  Members  of  Parliament,  ^'a  Church 
which  is  led  by  the  spirit  qfthe  devils  and  which  is  necessarily 
involved  in  the  most  pernicious  errors  as  to  faith  and  morals  V^ 
Is  this  consistent  with  the  first  rule  on  oaths  just  mentioned  t 
Perhaps  the  hopelessness  of  any  attempt,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  to  overthrow  the  Church  of  England,  allows 
the  Roman  CathoCcs  to  take  an  oath  in  her  favour;  but  let 
us  try  that  security  by  the  other  Romish  rule  on  oaths. 
Should  circumstances  change,  should  any  chance  of  effectually 
opposing  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  present  itself, 
would  not  the  Romanists  be  obliged  to  consider  the  circom- 
irtances  of  their  oath  changed,  and  consequently  believe,  that 
by  keeping  it  they  should  ''incur  God's  displeasure  and 
hatred  T 

Nothing  short  of  disingenuousness  (we  will  not  use  a  harsher 
name,)  can  have  dictated  the  declaration  of  the  Vicars  Apos- 
tolic. The  authors  must  be  aware  that  they  have  concealed, 
the  true  spirit  of  their  Church  and  Faith.  They  certainly 
have  so  contrived  their  declaration  as  to  avoid  opporing  in 
direct  terms  the  doctrines  of  their  Church;  and  have  sa 
shaped  the  mask  in  which  they  present  their  creed,  that  it  may 
leave  no  impression,  or  indenture  upon  it,  whenever  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  it  ofi*.  It  has  been  the  custom  from  time 
immemorial,  for  Colleges  of  Priests  who  aimed  at  unbounded 
dominion  over  the  people,  to  have  their  doctrines  involved  in 
mysteries,  and  even  to  use  a  language  known  only  to  the 
hierarchy.  We  have  hitherto  been  persuaded  that  we  knew 
the  dogmas  of  Rome  from  her  authentic  declarations.  We 
have  presented  part  of  those  declarations  to  our  readers ;  and 

return  coQditioii«»  tale  e|ue  ineeperit,  ot  jam,  si  fidem  ftenrare^  et  fmmfaiif  * 
stare  velit,  Dei  odium  et  offensionem  snbiret.    pp.  933;  SSSw 
'  Treat  Cateebism,  p.  90. 
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^•pc  appeal  to  their  candour^  whether  they  are  not  at  variance 
with  what  the  Vicars  Apostolic  would  make  us  believe  to  be 
the  Faith  of  their  unchangeable  Church.  If  after  all  we  are 
to  be  told,  that  we  are  *'  contending  against  our  own  miscon- 
slructions  of  the  language  of  the  (Roman)  Catholic  Church  ;*' 
it  ¥nll  appear  to  the  world,  that  the  Romish  hierarchy  has 
succeeded  to  that  of  ancient  Egypt,  in  the  use  of  hierogly^ 
phics. 

We  must  now  close  the  subject.  To  state  the  actual  doc 
tnnes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  to  expose  them.  We 
shall  of  course  never  have  an  intelligible  statement  from  the 
Vicars  Apostolic ;  'we  may,  indeed,  have  a  succession  of  those 
obsolete,  evasive,  and  prevaricating  pamphlets,  obviously, (as  wom; 
Jbr  the  elections,)  prepared  for  political  purposes,  and  to  be 
looked  on  in  no  higher  light  than  as  the  common-place  instru- 
ments of  common-place  party.  But  even  those  are  distasteful 
weapons  to  Rome.  The  pen  is  fatal  to  her ;  she  never  tri- 
vmims  but  by  the  torch  and  the  sword ! 


Bahykm  and  In^deliiy  foredoomed  of  God.  A  Discourse  on  the  Pro» 
phecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse^  which  relate  to  these  latter 

■  timeSf  and  until  the  Second  Advent,  By  the  Rev,  Edward  IrvinQi 
Minister  of  the  Caledonian  Church^  iS  vols.  10s.  6  d.  London.  Whit^^ 
taker.     1826. 

4 

It  k  not  surprisiiig  that  so  large  a  succession  of  commentators 
have  attempted  the  interpretation  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  and 
the  Apocalypse.  The  natural  desire  of  looking  into  the  future, 
the  high  and  solemn  beauty  of  the  prophetic  visions,  the  pal- 
pable evidences  of  reality  that  start  up  from  the  midst  of  the 
cfouds  and  baffling  depths  of  those  mighty  mysteries,  all  urge 
tbe  spirit  of  mere  human  curiosity  to  try  how  much  farther  it 
can  penetrate  into  what  seem  the  very  counsels  of  Providence* 
With  the  divine  the  impulse  is  of  a  still  higher  and  more  im- 
pressive rank.  Scripture  is  put  into  his  hands  for  explana- 
tk>n ;  and  to  discover  its  sublime  purposes  and  deliver  them  to 
Ae  people  is  among  the  most  sacred  offices  of  his  duty. 

We  have  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity  instances  of 
the  pious  zeal  and  anxious  enquiry  which  were  directed  to  the 
Apocalypse.  But  the  nearness  of  the  commentator  to  the 
apostolical  age*  when  it  might  be  presumed  that  all  the  know-^ 
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ledge  W88  accessible  which  could  be  derived  bcm  those  who 
had  associated  with  the  disciples  of  St.  John^  or  when  the  feel- 
.  ings  and  traditions  of  the  primitive  church  must  have  been  fresh 
in  the  memory,  gave  no  obvious  assistance  to  the  interpretatioa. 
Irenaeus,  who  declares  that  John  had  lived  '^  almost  in  his  own 
time/'  attempts  scarcely  more  than  a  few  guesses »  (which  he 
jacknowledges  to  be  such)  at  some  remarkable  points.  Those 
who  have  followed  him  appear  to  have  done  little  beyond 
drawing  exhortations  of  faith  and  hope  from  the  promises  of 
the  Apocalypse.  Their  works  were  almost  totally  suffered  to 
perish,  and  this  is,  of  itself,  an  indication  that  they  had  made 
no  important  progress  in  explaining  the  prophecy. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  not  unsuited  to  the  general  action  of 
Providence,  that  the  first  satisfactory  effort  at  elucidating  even 
a  part  of  the  Apocalypse  should  have  been  made  at  a  time 
when  it  was  most  important  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  true  Church. 

The  sudden  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries  had  begun  the  Reformation*  The  atten- 
tion of  the  converts  was  drawn  to  the  book  which,  declaring 
that  the  true  church  should  be  perpetually  a  comparatively 
obscure,  depressed,  and  persecuted  body,  until  its  final  and  pre- 
eminent triumph,  pointed  out  the  source  of  that  oppressive 
state  in  an  extraordinary  form  of  human  domination,  rising 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  the  Caesars,  sitting  in  thdr 
•capital,  and,  without  the  ordinary  means  of  empire,  without  ex- 
tensive territory,  military  strength,  or  early  independent  power, 
rapidly  rising  to  a  supremacy  over  the  Christian  world.  They 
found  other  characteristics  still  more  striking ;  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  this  great  Despotism  should  be  a  priest ;  that  he  should 
«ssume  a  still  more  formidable  tyranny  over  the  consciences  of 
men ;  that,  calling  himself  a  Christian,  he  should  bow  down  to 
idols  and  worship  the  spirits  of  the  dead ;  that,  declaring  himself 
the  protector  of  the  faith,  he  should  prohibit  the  Scriptures  which 
Christ  had  commanded  to  be  read  by  all;  and  should  slaughter 
more  mercilessly  than  all  the  heathen  persecutors,  those  who  read 
them ;  and  finally,  that  setting  himself  in  the  place  of  God,-  he 
should  declare  that  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  and  forgiv* 
ing  beyond  the  grave,  and  wa»  lord  of  the  keys  of  heaven  and 
hell! 

Those  momentous  facts  are,  beyond  all  question,  revealed  b 
the  Apocalypse ;  and  the  discovery,  which  was  by  the  will  of 
God  reserved  for  the  time,  when  it  was  needed  by  the  terrified 
heart  and  feeble  fortunes  of  the  infant  Reformation,  was 
loudly  and  authoritatively  brought  forward  by  the  Christians  of 
Piemont  and  the  South  of  France.    The  .champions,  of  popery 
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•Itogeliier  failed  of  throwing  doubt  upon  this  great  and  cheer- 
ing CTidenee  of  the  True  Cause ;  and  the  Reformation,  thrbugh 
an  its  varieties,  (its  jTr^fc^eJ  varieties,)  of  fortune,  its  defeats^ 
banishments,  confiscations,  the  unnumbered  and  bitter  inflic- 
tions of  furious  bigotry  and  barbarian  and  bloodthirsty  power, 
struggled  its  desperate  but  glorious  way  over  all  Europe  \  the 
later  Israel  of  God,  led  by  the  inextinguishable  light  of  the 
wisdom  from-  above,  and  sustained  triumphant  through  the 
desert  by  the  visible  power  of  the  Almighty,  until  it  found  a 
place  of  rest  and  security  in  our  own  land! 

Since  the  twelfth  century  no  actual  advance  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Apocalypse  has  been  made.  A  host  of  learned 
and  intelligent  men  throughout  the  Continent  have  in  vain 

g plied  themselves  with  singular  vigour  to  the  task.  The 
iglish  commentators  have  been  honourably  distinguished  by 
their  learning  and  perseverance ;  yet,  since  the  day  of  Joseph 
Mede^  and  he  was  scarcely  more  than  a  compiler  of  the  opinions 
of  the  original  reformers,  nothing  has  been  done  of  sufficient 
clearness  and  evidence  to  satisfy  a  rational  enquirer.  Bishop 
Newton's  work  is  a  compilation,  the  works  of  Faber,  Kett,  Cun- 
ningham and  others,  notwithstanding  the  display  of  much 
acuteness  and  that  strong  conviction  of  the  truth  and  import- 
ance of  their  subject,  which  is  essential  to  success,  have  failed, 
and  passed  away ;  and  we  are  still  without  any  interpretation, 
which  by  its  clearness,  its  absence  of  all  straining  of  the  text, 
and  its  proof  of  some  general  connexion  and  system  in  the  pro- 
phecy, may  convince,  not  merely  the  commentator  himself,  but 
the  general  Christian  community,  that  the  Apocalypse  is  an 
actual  developement  of  the  will  of  Providence,  and,  as  the  result, 
is  capable  of  supplying  the  most  direct  and  irresistible  of  all 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity ! 

Without  detainiD*^  our  readers  here  by  our  further  reasons 
for  thinking  that  all  this  may,  and  will,  yet  be  done  ;■  and  that 
truths  which  have  hitherto  come  before  the  public  eye  in  the 
shape  of  vague  guess,  and  rambling  and  conflicting  hypothe- 
ds,  will  yet  take  the  nobler  form  of  consecutive,  and  consistent, 
and  convincing  elucidation;  we  unhesitatingly  repeat  at  once 
our  opinion,  that  the  chief  work  of  the  commentators  hitherto 
has  been  to  add  cloud  to  cloud;  and  our  solemn  conviction 
that  tbe  Apocalypse  is  a  true  prophecy ;  and  of  all  prophecies  the 
jnoat  circumstantial,  complete,  and  abounding  in  evidence  of 
the  wonder  working  providence  of  God ;  in  a  word,  that  it  is 
worthy  of  the  finsui  outpouring  of  that  Spirit  of  knowledge 
.which  descended  for  the  comfort  and  illustration  of  the  Chris- 
tiaawotrld«  ... 
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*  THe  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse  have  a  remarkable 
similitude,  in  their  peculiar  reference  to  remote  things.  The 
other  prophecies  were  evidently  directed  to  the  generation  in 
which  they  were  delivered;  and,  as  their  object  was,  either  the 
encouragement  of  the  Jewish  people  under  their  oppressors 
and  conquerors ;  or  the  warning  of  those  calamities  which  so 
frequentlv  crushed  them  during  the  long  and  troubled  success 
sion  of  their  kings ;  those  great  documents  contain,  mingled 
with  prediction,  a  vast  variety  of  matters  suitable  to  existing 
things.  We  have  continual  references  to  the  wars  and  crimes 
of  the  people ;  Assyria  and  Egypt  with  their  triumphs  and 
policy  are  constantly  before  the  eye ;  and  through  all  those 
references  to  immediate  fact,  are  also  interspersed  religious 
doctrines,  expressed  in  the  obscurity  of  that  dispensation  in 
which  the  veil  was  on  the  national  heart;  though  not  seldom 
declared  with  a  boldness  and  fulness  of  knowledge  characte- 
ristic of  that  glorious  and  consummate  revelation  of  which  the 
whole  World  was  yet  to  be  the  heir. 

*  In  these  prophecies  there  is,  (with  a  few  exceptions,  and 
those  relating  to  the  Jewish  captivities  and  restorations,)  a 
general  absence  of  daies,  almost  the  only  marks  by  which  a 
prophecy  of  remote  events  can  be  authenticated.  The  imagery 
is  splendid  and  strongly  projecting,  but  it  is  local,  and  con- 
formable to  the  instant  events  of  Jewish  war  and  polity ;  it 
is  the  thunder  proclaiming  the  tempest  that  was  at  that  hour 
gathering  over  the  turrets  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  and  re- 
quiring no  other  interpreter  than  the  instant  descent  of  the 
divine  wrath  ;  it  is  the  vision  of  Belshazzar,  a  broad  and 
fiery  developement  of  the  divine  will  before  the  eyes  of  the 
very  criminals  who  were  to  be  stricken  before  another  mom ; 
a  prophecy,  to  find  its  illustration  in  the  assault  of  the  Mede 
and  Persian,  and  in  the  instant  ruin  of  a  guilty  and  foredoomed 
dominion. 

In  Daniel,  the  characters  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
prophet  are  combined.  He  predicts  the  immediate  fate  of  the 
captive  people ;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  predictions  look 
to  the  remotest  ages  of  Christianity.  As  the  vision  penetrates 
more  deeply  into  time,  it  becomes  even  more  circumstantial,  wad 
the  distinguishing  periods  are  set  forth  by  dates,  which,  H 
hitherto  no  interpreter  has  been  equal  to  explain,  are  yet,  pro- 
bably, to  be  the  landmarks  of  magnificent  discovery.  But  St. 
John  is  still  more  exclusively  the  prophet  of  a  remote  age.  His 
mention  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  is  scarcely  to  be  called 
a  prophecy ;  it  is  an  exhortation  to  renewed  purity  and  faith  in 
^be  promises  of  the  Gospel.  In  the  whole  Christian  congregatioDi 
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tben  extending  over  the  Roman  empire,  and  probably  ta  limits 
where  the  Roman  never  trod»>  be  directs  himself  to  merely  the 
Churches  which  he  personally  superintended ;  and  after  a  reproof 
and  a  promise  expressed  to  eacn  in  nearly  the  same  words,  he 
leaves  the  living  world  behind  him,  and  is  led  by  the  Spirit 
through  that  long  succession  of  terrors  and  wonders  which 
was  to  be  consummated  in  the  eternal  triumph  of  the  true 
Religion. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  what  Mr.  Irvinfir  has  done  as  a 
commentator.   It  is  obvious  that  unless  he  shall  have  conducted 
his  work  with  some  reference  to  system,  and  satisfied  the  render 
of  the  soundness  of  his  comment  by  some  clearing  up  of  the 
difficulties  on  that  pointy  which  have  hitherto  made  all  commen* 
tary  uncertain,  he  has  done  nothing.    It  is  not  enough  that  his 
guesses  may  be.  probable,  he  must  shew  that  they  are  true; 
that  they  accuratelv  coincide  with  the  historic  facts ;  and  that 
they^  so  far  from  violating  any  other  portions  of  the  prophecy, 
coincide  with  and  are  corroborated  by  them.     This  last  object 
is  essential;  for  there  are  the  most  evident  signs,  (from  the  re- 
petition  of  the  visions,  and  from  the  remarkable  recurrence  of 
the  dates  throughout  the  Apocalypse,)  that  it  has  a  system, 
that  it  is  one,  and  of  course,  that  no  interpretation  which  is 
incompatible  with  any  portion  of  it,  can  stand  as  an  interpre- 
tation of  anv  other. 

Dates  make  another  highly  important  check  upon  misinterr 
pretatioh,  as  they  make  a  most  powerful  evidence  of  the  truth. 
But  if  they  are  ffood  for  any  thing,  it  is  for  their  accuracyii 
What  we  aire  to  think  of  the  value  of  Mr.  Irving*s  labour  maj 
be  easily  ascertained  from  the  facts; — that  no  attempt  to 
consider  the  Apocalypse  as  a  consistent  whole,  is  discoverable; 
and  that,  when  dates  are  in  the  way,  he  disdains  all  history : 
wliat  are  we  to  think  of  the  interpreter  who  pronounces  that 
the  French  Republic  commenced  m  the  year  179S !  A  year  in 
which  everv  body  else  knows  that  neither  the  Revolution  nor 
the  Republic  began.  But  Mr.  Irving's  calculation  had  found 
1792  convenient,  and  he  proceeded  accordingly. 

It  must,  however,  be  allowed  that,  Mr.  Irving  abandons  all 
claim  to  original  discovery,  or  at  least  asserts  it  only  at  intervals, 
and  with  a  kind  of  reluctant  and  half-abashed  self-denial.  He 
has  been  a'  disciple  at  the  feet  of  Mr.  Hatley  Frere,  we  believe, 
an  author  on  the  subject  in  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. His  dedication  to  that  Gentleman  is  couched  in  the 
strange  and  mystic  phraseology  of  those  times  of  our  forc"- 
fathen,  when  every  man  had  '^  visitings  and  visions'*  of  his 
own. 
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'*  When  I  first  met  you,  worthy  Sir^  in  a  company  of  firiendi^ 
and  moced,  I  know  noi  by  what(!)  asked  you  to  walk  forth  mto 
the  fields,  that  we  might  commune  together" — ^He  proceeds  to 
say  that  he  had  at  first  looked  on  his  instructor's  opinions  as 
dreams.  *^  More  than  a  year  passed  before  it  pleasM^d  Provi- 
dence to  bring  us  together  at  the  house  of  the  same  dear 
friend  and  brother  in  the  Lord/'— -when  the  conversation  was 
renewed*  **  After  this  I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit^  till  I  waited 
on  you,  and  offered  myself  as  your  pupil,  to  be  instructed  in 
prophecy  according  to  your  ideas  thereof."  He  proceeds  in  a 
atlll  higner  strain , — thanking  his  instructor,  '^  For  I  am  not 
willing  that  any  one  should  account  of  me,  as  if  I  were  worthy 
to  haioe  had  revealed  (I)  to  me  the  important  truths  contained  in 
this  discourse," — ^'  only  the  Lord  accounted  me  worthy  to  re- 
ceive the  faith  of  those  things ;"  ending  with,  ''Your  brother 
in  the  bond  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  desire  of  the  Lords 
eimsiiifv— Edward  Irving." 

•  All  such  language  in  the  Ups  of  mere  man  is  foolish  and  pre- 
sumptuous. It  may  be  customary  in  the  hazardous  and  onen- 
*uve  familiarities  of  sectarianism ;  but  however  puritanical,  it  is 
little  less  than  profanely  used  in  the  intercourse  of  trivial  and 
jDommon  beings  like  ourselves.  It  is  the  very  idiom  and  phrase 
£>{  a  conscious  Apostle  ! 

The  qualifications  for  the  commentator  on  Prophecy  are 
jsasily  defined.  Sagacity  to  detect  the  hidden  purpose.  Learn- 
ing to  authenticate  the  discovery  by  reference  to  £Bict;  and 
Sobriety  to  urge  the  interpretation  no  farther  than  it  will  fairly 

So.    There  is  another  qualification  of  no  inferior  importance, 
'hat  pure  love  of  Truth  which  will  resolutely  acknowledge  its 
own  failure. 

How  far  Mr.  Irving  may  possess  these  qualifications,  will  be 
l)est  understood  firom  a  brief  view  of  his  volumes.  His  cUef 
principle  is,  that  there  are  "three  great  captivities"  of  the 
true  Church ;  which  curious  and  groundless  prophetic  concep- 
tion he  thus  details. 

!  **  The  first  of  those  captivities  it  that  of  the  Papacy,  whose  period 
js  given  by  duration,  the  event  being  laid  down  with  which  it  com- 
mences, and  the  event  with  which  it  concludes,  which  events  being 
determined,  wiU  make  it  as  exact  as  the  seventy  yearg'  captivity  in 
jBabylon,  or  the  seventy  weeks'  prophecy  of  Messiah's  advent. 

*^  The  second  of  those  captivities  is  that  of  Mahomet,  who  brought 
under  his  yoke  all  the  Eastern  Church,  as  the  Papacy  did  all  the 
^Western,  and  of  which  not  the  continuance  is  given,  but  the  distance 
V)f  tifne  fi'om  the  giving  of  the  prophecy,  untfl  the  complete  dissolution 
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fit  the  power»  and  the  deliyeraQce  of  the  Church  out  of  his  hand. 
Which  two  captivities  of  the  Christian  Church  are  as  distinct  captir 
vitiea  as  those  of  Egypt  and  Bahylon,  and  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
are  thereto  likened  in  divers  places,  this  heing  the  only  differ- 
ence,  that,  as  the  Jewish  religion  was  incorporated  with  a  state,  the 
former  captivities  were  under  states :  as  the  Christian  is  incorporated 
in  a  faith,  the  latter  captivities  are  under  a  false  and  corrupt  faith. 

**  The  -third  of  these  captivities  is  the  Infidel,  whose  period  is 
.short,  but  also  exactly  given  by  Daniel  for  thirty  years,  and  a  portion 
of  forty-five  years,  but  how  great  a  portion  thereof,  is  not  determined, 
for  this  reason,  that  this  last  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end  by  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  which,  according  to  his  declaration  to  the  Apostles, 
*and  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  is  undetermined,  unknown  to  the 
angels  themselves,  and  in  an  unexpected  hour  to  those  upon  the  earth, 
as  the  coming  of  a  thief  in  the  tiight.  But  though  this  hindered  the 
jdetermination  of  the  Infidel  captivity  to  a  very  year,  the  same  good 
purpose  is  served  by  marking  the  epoch  within  which  it  falls,  for  it  is 
said  that  every  one  who  survives  till  the  en4.  of  the  forty  and  five 
years  shall  be  blessed,  That  Daniel  shall  then  stand  in  his  lot,  as 
that  the  term  of  the  first  resurrection,  which  even  Job  foresaw,  and 
of  the  millennial  state  have  arrived." 

The  confused  and  circuitous  language  of  this  passage  is  un- 
fortunate for  Mr.  Irving's  reputation  as  an  elucidator  of  pro- 
phecy. But  we  shall  briefly  remark,  that  of  his  three  cap- 
tivities there  is  but  one  for  which  any  warrant  is  discoverable 
in  the  Apocalypse.  The  Papacy  is  unquestionably  there,  de- 
tailed and  depicted  over  and  over  again,  and  under  more  cir- 
cumstances than  this  republisher  of  Mr.  Frere  is  aware  of. 
But^  for  the  captivity  of  the  Church  under  Mahometanism, 
we  have  no  satisfactort/  prophetic  warrant  whatever. 

The  unfortunate  determmation  of  our  Commentators  m  all 
times  to  find  the  last  great  event  a  place  in  the  prophecies, 
tempted  Joseph  Mede  to  plant  the  Saracen  invasion  in  his 
Conmnent,  and  his  example  has  been  followed  with  prone  obe- 
dience by  the  host  of  commentators,  who  have  indeed  chiefly 
limited  their  labours  to  copying  his  conjectures.  His  argu- 
ment upon  the  Saracen  invasion  is  altogether  strained,  conjec- 
tural, and  untenable.  Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
old  conjecture,  we  can  give  no  credit  to  an  interpretation  which 
leaves  the  duration  of  a  dynasty  vibrating  between  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  three  hundred  years.  On  this  accommo- 
dating principle  any  event  might  be  proved  out  of  any  pro- 
phecy. 

The  '*  third  captivity"  is  still  more  objectionable.  We  are 
told  that  the  Church  is  now  in  captivity  to  Infidelity.    Now, 
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for  tbe  purpose  of  shewing  th^  rambling  and  uncertain  tenure 
on  which  Mr.  Irving  feels  himself  entitled  to  interpret  the 
oracles  of  God,  we  must  ask  one  or  two  questions.  By  the 
Church  we  presume  he  means  the  Protestant ;  for  the  Romish 
Church  has  certainly  given  no  indication  of  a  late  change. 
Popery  in  Rome  is,  at  this  hour,  what  it  was  a  thousand  years 
ago,  equally  blind,  haughty,  and  tyrannical ;  though  happily 
for  us,  a  little  less  potential ;  and  Popery  in  England  alters, 
only  as  the  season  for  presenting  petitions  to  parliament  comes 
on ;  reverting  regularly  to  its  full  vigour  from  the  latter  end  of 
every  April  till  the  beginning  of  the  next.  But  if  the  Pro*- 
testant  Church  be  that  which  is  here  announced  as  Infidel/ 
we  demand  his  evidence.  What  man  in  his  senses  can  speak 
the  words  "Protestant  Church"  without  contemplating  the 
Church  of  the  British  empire,  which  is,  not  merely  the  direct 
descendant  and  most  legitimate  and  constant  heir  of  the  glo- 
rious Reformation,  but  is  such,  to  the  extent  of  making  all 
the  other  branches  of  Protestantism  diminutive  and  unimport- 
ant in  comparison.  Who  in  his  senses,  that  talks  of  Protest^ 
antism,  can  limit  his  view  to  the  fragments  of  Churches  that 
struggle  with  the  overpowering  strength  of  Popery  on  tbe 
CQfnrnient,  aided  a^  it  is  by  the  bigotry  of  governments  and  th» 
heavy  ignorance  of  their  people.  The  little  communities  of 
Lutheranism  and  Calvinism  in  Germany,  or  Switzerland,  valu- 
able as  they  are  to  the  hope  of  Christianity,  and  honoured  as 
the  planting  of  the  great  Reformers ;  the  religious  disafiection 
of  a  few  foreign  Universities,  influenced  with  party  politics,  and 
maddened  by  the  visionary  fooleries  of  a  climate  pregnant  with 
maudlin  metaphysics  and  hypochondria,  what  are  taey  but  as 
the  dust  in  the  balance,  when  set  against  the  ancient  grandeur, 
the  solid  strength,  and  the  majestic  magnitude  of  the  established 
religion  of  England !  Here  is  the  throne  of  Protestantism,  and 
nothing  can  be  said  of  the  good  or  evil  of  the  "  Protestant 
Church,"  but  as  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Does,  then,  this  commentator  presume  to  say,  in  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  theory,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  the 
"captive  of  Infidelity."  We  waive  the  offence  of  the  language, 
and  come  to  the  fact.  If  there  has  been  in  any  Church  on 
earth  since  the  commencement  of  the  century,  a  decided  spirit 
of  sound  improvement,  it  is  in  the  Church  of  England ;  not  a 
violent  and  headlong  innovation,  not  an  influx  of  new  doctrines 
from  the  lips  of  new  rhetoricians,  not  a  half  enthusiastic,  half 
worldly  zeal  of  breaking  down  the  old  and  noble  work  of  our 
fathers  in  the  faith,  and  raising  upon  it  a  new,  heterogeneous, 
and  crumbling  pile  of  popular  fantasies  and  giddy  personal  ambi- 
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tioijL ;  but  a  solemn  and  practical  sense  of  dutyj  a  quicker 
activity  of  superintendance^  and  a  system  of  general  govern-* 
ment  suited  to  the  increasing  civilization  of  the  country,  and, 
tbaok  Heaven,  to  the  more  enlarged  and  national  mfluenice  of 
the;  Church  and  Gospel  of  God. 

We  have  not  met  any  work  more  difficult  to  detail  than  these 
volumes,  and  this  arises  even  less  from  the  known  intricacy  of 
the  subject,  than  from  the  ill  arranged  conceptions  and  infinitely 
embarrassed  and  plethoric  style  of  the  author.  In  attempting 
to  account  for  the  interruptions  and  resumptions  of  particular 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  thus  plunges  on. 

*^  The  Prophet  seems  altogether  out  of  the  conditions  of  time,  and 
delivered  from  the  ordinary  conditions  even  of  prophetic  discourse, 
sailing  freely  in  the  ocean  of  his  revelation,  as  if  a  portion  had  been 
given  him  of  God's  own  comprehension,  which  comprehendeth  things 
widi  no.  respect  to  time,  but  with  respect  to  his  own  eternal  holiness, 
and  comhinetli  them  not  by  any  sequence  of  cause  and  effect,  but  de- 
lighteth  in  them  as  the  offspring  of  his  all-comprehending  and  all«> 
a^tiiig  word.**  Vol.  I.  p.  46,  ... 

This  explanation  seems  to  ua  AiUy  to  require  an  interpreter. 
The  passage  immediately  following  it  is  of  the  same  school  of 
rhapsody. 

**  The  prophetic  harp  in  the  hands  of  those  most  lofty  of  the  pro- 
phets,  IB  continually  employed,  as  it  were,  in  playing  variations  of  the 
same  divine  piece,  whereof  the  various  notes  are  the  acts  ofQodHs  Provi-* 
iemce^  (Jf)  and  the  harmony,  the  heavenly  harmony,  is  the  concert  of  those 
acts  with  the  attributes'  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whether  in  his  own  per- 
soaalitj,  or  present  in  the  souls  of  his  people.  This  harp  is  awakened 
by  tome  'great  event  about  to  happen  to  the  earth,  and  being  awa- 
kened, it  ptays  through  the  compass  of  all  the  strings,  a  melody  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  salvation  of  the  Church  out  of  the  hands  of  her 
enemies."  P.  47* 

Mr.  Irving*s  scheme  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  ushered  in  by  an 
ehicidaiian  in  the  same  inexplicable  style. 

**  If  I  were  to  select  an  emblem,  by  which  to  represent  the  method 
of  this  emUematical  bbok^  it  would  be  that  of  a  river  which  riseth  at 
three  heads  in  one  mountain,  and  flows  for  a  long  space  in  three  great 
ilKams  through  divers  countries  of  the  earth,  but  afterwards  reunites 
at  the  same  pbice^  and  continues  in  one  great  channel  to  flow  onwards 
todieoceaB." 
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But  this  does  not  satisfy  him,  mid  he  tries  another  metaphor 
of  still  more  miwieldy  dimensions. 

**  Bat  if  I  were  called  to  say  what  form  of  compositioD  this  hock 
resembleth  the  most,  I  would  say^  the  Ancient  Drama«  and  that  it  was 
subdivided  into  four  actSf  the  first  setting  forth  in  leyeral  scenes,  die 
progress  of  one  subsidiary  action ;  the  second,  bringing  fi>rward  the 
progress  of  a  second  action  to  the  same  point,  the  tlurd,  the  progress 
of  a  third  action  to  the  same  point,  yet  connected  and  linked  with  one 
another,  but  not  appearing  together  upon  the  sta^e,  till  the  fiiurth 
act,  which  contains  the  triumph  of  the  last  of  the  three  persons  over 
the  other  two.  And  each  of  these  acts  hath  its  protoguCf  descriptive 
of  its  contents  and  style  of  representation.  And  there  are  distinct 
notices  of  the  changing  of  the  acts,  and,  as  in  the  ancient  Drama, 
diere  are  choruses  of  saints  and  angels  (//)  to  interpret  and  ap^y  the 
matter,  with  single  voices  to  make  it  siiUmore  clear  I  Which  method 
Is  intricate,  (but  its  very  intricacy  becomes  its  evidence  in  the  expli^ 
CBtion  of  it)  only  because  of  the  great  mass  of  matter  to  be  briefly 
spoken.  And  yet  I  say  not  that  it  is  a  drama,  but  that  it  resemU^ 
mose  Ancient  Dramas  in  which  high  poetry,  divine  morality,  and  mys- 
tical theology  were  wont  to  be  set  forth  in  concert.  For  it  is  to  be 
likened  to  other  compositions,  only  for  the  sake  of  more  clear  concep- 
tion, being  in  itself  singular  and  unrivalled,  the  snblimest  and  most 
eomprehensive  of  God's  revelations.''    P.  189. 

We  are^afraid  that  this  passage  sounds  very  like  nonsense. 
'  To  what  ancient  Drama  can  Mr.  Irving  possibly  allude  ?  Is  it 
the  Greek,  that  he  dignifies  with  choruses  of  samts  and  angeb  9 
Or  the  old  ''  Moralities,^'  those  vulgar^  holyday  profanations  of 
Scripture,  that  deserve  the  honours  of  ''nigh  poetry  and 
divkie  morality,**  or  Shakspeare,  who  is  to  wear  tne  stole  of 
''  mystical  theology^  but  wno»  at  least,  never  dreamt  of  saints 
^d  angels  in  his  choruses,  nor  of  three  prologues  to  one  play* 
The  probability  is,  that  Mr.  Irving  had  bewildered  himsdf  ;  aiid 
talked  of  the  ancient  Drama  wimout  knowing,  any  .dijBS»eiiea 
between  i^schylus,  and  the  rhyming  Abbots  of  the  fourteenth 
century^  between  Marathon  and  Mfdmsburv. 

We  now  come  to  the  '^  Scheme,"  which  we  shall  divest  of 
its  figurative  verbiage,  atid  transnut  with  all  possible  plainness. 
According  to  this  author^  the  first  four  Seals  signify,  Constan- 
tino upon  the  white  horse,  Tfaeodoafts  up<m  the  red  hmrs^ 
Honorius  upon  the  black  horse»  and  Justinian  upon  die  pale 
horse.  The  fifth  Seal  (during  which  the  souls  of  die  nuntjm 
are  represented  imploring  the  speedy  comiiig  of  Qod?§ 
kingdom,  and  are  answered  that  they  must  rest  for  a  little 
season,)  b  magnified  into  the  1260  years  of  Popery.    The 
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siifcth  Seal  (wMch  describes  the  universcd  conTulsioii  and  disso* 
hdion  of  earthly  power)  is  attributed  to  the  unimportant  period 
from  1789  to  1792,  {the  pacific  part  of  the  French  Revolution.) 
The  sealing  of  the  twelve  Jewish  tribes  in  the  course  of  this 
Seal  is  absolutely  declared  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  people 
of  England!  By  what  train  of  argument  we  are  unable  to 
conceive. — ^For  the  seventh  Seal  we  are  referred  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  judgments  under  the  trumpets. 

We  shall  not  now  trouble  our  readers  with  a  discussion  of 
those  points,  but  must  assure  Mr.  Irving,  that  he  has  had  the 
curious  felicity  to  blunder  from  beginning  to  end.  He  is  totally 
wrong  in  each  and  every  fragment  of  his  interpretation. 

He  proceeds  equally  satisfied,  and  equally  in  error,  to  discuss 
the  judgments  under  the  Trumpets. 

.  *'  In  brief,  these  Trumpets  contain  the  judgments  of  God  in  order, 
which  he  brought  upon  the  third  part  of  the  earth,  or  eastern  empire, 
whose  seat  was  Byzantium  or  Constantinople,  and  they  are  parallel 
with  the  Seals,  though  not  exactly  contemporaneous.** — (What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?) 

*'  The  first  is,  of  the  northern  nations,  who  were  allowed  to  cross 
the  Danube  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  and  dehig^d  the 
fairest  provinces  with  fire  and  blood. 

'^  The  second  is  of  Alaric  the  Goth,  who  fell  upon  the  Greek 
provinces  flaming  and  consuming  in  his  course  like  an  open  volcano. 

^Then  comes  (the  third)  the  Nestorian  heresy,  poisoning  the 
fimntains  and  streams  of  doctrine^ 

"  And,  fourthly,  the  low,  dark  and  helpless  state  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  in  the  time  of  Heradius,  about  the  year  610,  which  prepared 
the  way  for  the  three  woefiil  trumpets  that  follow.    Those  are  the . 
Siacen  woe^  whose  time  is  given  to  a  year,  and  whose  power  is  per- 
mitted to  oppression,  but  not  to  death* 

.  '<  Then  the  Turkish,  whose  time  of  preparation  is  also  given  to 
ft  year,  and  its  commission  is  to  kill  or  extinguish  the  life,  and  occupy 
the  being  of  the  empire,  which  having  done,  it  stopped. 

"  And  thus,  by  Six  Trumpets  are  we  brought  to  the  overthrow  ot 
the  Eastern  Empire  and  Church,  which  are  lefi;  weltering  in  the 

Tuxkid^  woe^ 
"The  Seventh  Trumpet  was  blown  fai  the  year  179£.'" 

The  interpretation,  of  the  Seven  Vials  of  wrath  is  equatty 
w^ounded:    xhey  are  here  presumed,  to  be  the  exj)ansion  or 
the  Seventh  Seal  and  Seveirth  Trumpet, — a  magnified  and 
sevenfold  display  of  the  judgment  under  those  symbols. 

The  firtt  vial  is  *'  poured  out  m  t79g." 
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The  second  id  the  reign  of  terror  in  France  from  179S  io 
1794. 

The  third  is  the  invasion  of  Italy  and  the  Papal  slates  by 
Bonaparte  from  1796  till  1798. 

The  fourth  is  the  elevation  of  Bonaparte  to  the  consulate 
and  the  throne  from  1802  to  1814. 

The  fifth  is  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  Allies,  ending  in 
1819. 

'  The  sixth  is  the  rebellion  of  Ali  Pacha  and  the  Greek  in* 
surrection. 

We  have«  then,  in  addition  to  those  curious  fantasies^  the 
author's  idea  of  xpodem  monarchs. 

*'  The  following  part  of  the  vial  is  in  the  West,  where  the  Dragon, 
the  beast,  and  the  false  prophet  have  their  seat.  ♦♦♦♦♦.  Accord- 
ingly, from  the  period  when  the  former  vial  concluded,  these  several 
powers  have  been  most  active  in  their  several  spheres,  beyond  all  their 
former  activity.  First,  the  absolute  kings  have  united  themselves  in 
alliances,  and  held  congresses  for  the  purpose  of  fortifying  their  abso-  . 
lute  power,  and  combining  their  measures  against  the  spirit  of  Infi- 
delity, which,  under  the  former  vials,  had  wrought  such  havoc  in  the 
vitals  of  their  states.  And  with  the  strong  hand  they  have  struck 
down  every  form  of  liberty  so  soon  as  it  hath  shewn  a  head."  P.  237* 

^' This  Seal  ended  in  1823."! 

It  might  strike  a  less  determined  interpreter  as  strange,  that 
infidelity  should  be  among  the  results  of  the  measures  of  the 
European  Sovereigns  ''to  suppress  infidelity."  As  to  the 
politics,  they  are  the  common  harangue  of  every  declaimer  and: 
sectary,  drawn  from  those  sources  of  profound  information  and 
sincere  principles,  the  party  journals.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
press  this  sacred  poUtician  with  the  facts,  that,  the  Holy 
Alliance,  whether  honest  or  the  contrary,  has  practically  pe- 
rished, that.  Representative  Government,  the  true  security 
for  public  right,  nas  made  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  greater 
process  than  in  as  many  centuries  before ;  and  that,  if  some  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  states  are  still  convulsed  bv  the  contest 
between  growing  intelligence  and  old  superstition,  or  what 
is  worse,  are  lying  in  that  deep  and  leaden  lethargy  with 
which  the  Papacy  subdues  and  extinguishes  the  hope  (h  public 
virtue  among  its  slaves ;  the  general  mind  of  the  continent  has 
been  nobly  and  powerfully  enlightened.  A  sense  of  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  a  rational  possession  of  the  essential  rights  of 
men  and  subjects,  has  made  its  way  into  many  a  dara  and 
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iron  prifion-hpuse  of  the  elder  time.  .  Monarchs  have  com- 
bined with  their  people  in  the  proud  act  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  constitutions  on  the  model  of  our  own.  Sub- 
jects have  learned  to  look  with  a  more  honourable  tod 
justified  confidence  to  the  purposes  of  their  kings*  There, 
unquestionably^  appears  also  to  be  a  more  than  revival  of  the 
old  pacific  spirit,  the  generous  intercourse,  and  manly  mutual 
respect  of  the  chief  nations.  The  trying  period  through 
which  they  have  past,  may  have  done  something  of  this ;  all, 
flung  on  the  same  waters,  all  struggling  through  the  same 
terrors  of  the  storm  that  wrecked  the  royalty  of  the  most 
secure  and  magnificent  among  them ;  all,  at  last,  reaching  a 
common  safety,  more  by  the  hand  of  heaven  than  their  own, 
they  might  feel  the  natural  kindUness  of  the  sharers  of  danger. 
But  -th^re  is  something  higher  than  this  exhibited  in  the  su* 
preme  public  concerns  of  Europe ;  a  more  obvious  sincerity, 
a  more  direct  abandonment  of  those  exhausting  and  formal 
contrivances  by  which  their  intercourse  had  become  a  business 
of  circmnvention.  The  rapidity  and  simplicity  of  the  means  by 
which  the  most  anxious  and  perfdexing  questions  of  monar- 
chies are  now  settled,  have  had  no  precedent.  We  have  seen; 
almost  at  this  moment,  two  fierce  powers,  the  one  infuriate^ 
by  the  double  savf^ery  of  Mahometanism  and  ignorance,  the 
other  towering  in  the  pride  of  recent  empire,  and  still  strong 
with  the  hardihood  and  passions  of  barbarism ;  both  inflamed 
with  long  insults  and  national  antipathy,  and  both  eager  to 
burst  upon  each  other  in  a  war,  to  whose  havoc  all  other  hos^^ 
tilities  might  be  feeble  and  merciful ;  suddenly  checked  by 
the  presence  of  an  individual ;  the  floodgates  shut  at  once 
upon  two  torrents  of  fire  that  might  have  swept  away  half 
the  thrones  of  Eiurope,  before  they  subsided ;  and  this  mightjr 
restraint  effected  at  the  instant,  and  by  a  single  hand !  W^ 
are  convinced,  that  an  unbiassed  observer  would  pronounce 
Europe  at  this  hour  to  be  in  a  condition  of  richer,  actual 
possession,  and  brighter  promise  than  at  any  period  within 
the  memory  of  man. 

So  much  for  the  peevish  prejudices,  and  worthless  and  fan- 
tastic repinings  of  those  who,  from  whatever  perverted  sense 
or  trivial  personal  object,  are  determined  to  see  disaster  in  every 
thing.  Those  topics  may  be  useful  to  figure  with  in  the  sec* 
tarian  pulpit;  to  awake  the  dulled  ear  of  the  public  j  or  to  re- 
establish the  flagging  popularity  of  an  ambitious  writer;  but, 
introduced  into,  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  they  argue 
nothing  but  the  unfitness  of  the  interpreter,  for  what  should  be 
the  work  of  impartiality,  careful  research,  and  manly  knowledge. 

KO.  VII.  VOL.  IV.  I 
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Yet^  rejoicing,  as  we  have  a  right  to  do^  in  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  great  civilized  commonwealth  ;  we  fearfully 
acknowledge  the  often-repeated  prediction,  that  the  earth  is  to 
be,  at  no  distant  period,  visited  by  some  suffering,  most 
awful,  comprehensive,  and  final.  It  is  further  declared, 
that  this  infliction  shall  come  in  an  hour  when  extelnal 
things  give  no  evidence  of  its  being  at  hand ;  it  is  figured  by 
the  strongest  images  of  unexpected  and  unperceived  ap- 
proach. The  time  shall  be  prosperous  and  secure.  The 
enjoyments  and  occupations  of  the  world  shall  be  at  : their 
height.  Thercxshall  be  "  feasting  and  dancing,"  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  all  the  preparations  for  a  long  and  unbroken 
prosperity,  when  the  heavens  shall  suddenly  burst  upon  them, 
and  a  thoughtless  and  luxurious  world  shall  be  overwhelmed 
by  a  visitation  to  which  there  is  no  similitude  but  ''the  De- 
luge." Strength  and  weakness  shall  be  swept  down  together, 
and  the  storm  of  judgment  shall  not  pass  away,  till  the  earth 
is  purified,  and  made  fitting  for  the  coming  of  a  new  supre- 
macy, the  abiding  of  a  new  and  hallowed  generation,  and  the 
fall  and  illustrious  presence  of  the  true  Christian  faith; 
then,  at  last,  the  queen  and^mother  of  all  power,  victory,  and 
glory.  '    '  \ 

When  Mr.  Irving  deserts  the  old  con^entators,  and  delivers 
himself  over  to  his  own  faculties,  he  sweeps  the  future  on  a 
wild  wing  indeed.  In  our  days  it  is  safer  to  be  a  prophet  than 
an  interpreter ;  and  he  enjoys  his  privilege.  The  fall  of  Bona- 
parte has  made  a  stately  feature  in  the  comments  of  every  man 
who  has  written  since  his  fall ;  but,  few  have  been  imaginative 
-enough  to  think- of  reviving  the  dynasty.  This,  howevier,  is 
the  feat  of  Mr.  Irving ;  and  he,  without  having  the  fear  of 
common,  calculation  or  human  probability  before  his  eyes, 
places  young  Napoleon  upon  the  throne  of  Rome!  a  monarch 
and  a  conqueror.     Or  in  his  own  words: — 

''  He  will  carry  it  in  the  more  deadly  hand  against  the  Pope,  tlian 
ever  he  (Napoleon)  did,  and  for  a  concordat  will  give  him  a  coup  dt 
grace  (/),  the  blow  of  bis  death;  and  will  gather  to  himself  all  influenct 
over  the  tenfold  kingdom,  and  will  possess  himself  also  of  Satan's  seven- 
hilled  seat,  and  thereon,  for  a  brief  and  restless  season  will  exercise 
a  sway  over  the  whole  Catholic,  hut  then  in6del,  empire,  until  he  have 
fulfilled  the  will  of  God  upon  the  enemy  of  his  saints." 

This  is  going  far,  but  it  is  still  comparatively  safe,  for  any 
extravagance  may  shelter  itself  in  some  degree  under  tlie 
extraordinary  changes  of  modern  times.  But  the  author  is 
incautious,    when  he  tells  .us  that  the  periods   of  the  vials 
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avera^ng  frohi  one  to  four  years^  and  two  years  of  the  Sixth 
Vial  having  passed,  "  how  near  we  are  approached  to  the. 
beginning  of  the  Seventh  Vial,  no  man  is  able  to  say/'  But 
w«  may,  of  course,  conclude^  that  two  years  more  will  be  the 
farthest  limit,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Mr.  Irving*s  average. 
However,  to  relieve  Mr.  Irving  of  the  alarm  of  this  rapid  cataS' 
trophe,  we  shall  tell  him  that  his  averages  are  totally  wrongs 
that  his  calculation  has  no  ground  in  Scripture,  and  that  the 
outpouring  of  the  Six  Vials  has  already  taken  up  more  than 
as  many  centuries.  The  average  from  those  may  tend  to 
diminish  his  immediate  terror. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  progress  of  this  infidel  son  of 
Napoleon  must  be  left  to  Mr.  Irving  himself  to  tell. 

^  We  have  this  comment  upon  the  war  which  the  infidel  King  shall 
vage  against  the  Kings  of  the  north  and  the  south.  But  he  shall 
pvendl  against  the  latter,  and  prove  the  utter  death  of  his  power, 
then  wield  the  whole  sovereignty  of  the  ten  kingdoms,  and  not  be 
himself  destroyed  but  by  the  power  of  the  Anointed,  'whom  the 
Hifffaest  hath  kept  for  them  and  for  their  wickedness  unto  the  end/ 
llns  overrunning  of  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  we  take  to  be  de- 
scribed in  those  words,  '  that  he  shall  enter  into  the  countries  and' 
overflow,*  after  which,  it  is  said,  *  that  he  shall  pass  over.'  Whether 
this  passing  over  refers  to  any  action  in  itself,  or  merely  marks  the 
change  of  scene,  the  event  alone  can  discover,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
diink  it  doth  but  serve  to  introduce  the  following  series  of  actions 
which  shdl  take  place  in  the  glorious  land, 

**  *  He  shall  enter  into  the  glorious  Land,  and  many  countries  shall 
be  overthrown,  but  there  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand  even  Edom  and 
Moab,  and  the  chief  of  the  children  of  Ammon.  He  shall  stretch 
ibrdi  his  hand  also  upon  the  countries,  and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall 
not  escape.  But  he  shall  have  power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  Libyans  and  Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his  steps.'  Such  is 
the  narrative  of  his  conquests  in  Asia,  but  what  moves  him  to  press 
over  to  that  quarter  we  are  not  informed.  We  have  no  intimation  of 
any  reverses  in  the  empire,  but,  oo  the  other  hand,  of  his  triumph 
Qf?er  all  opposition,  and  single  sovereignty  thereof,  in  the  city  of 
R«ioe,  and  of  his  continuing  in  this  high  estate,  till  the  Anointed 
shall  cone  against  him  like  a  roaring  lion  chased  out  of  the  wood/' 
.  "  It  can  only  therefore  be  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  of  mad  ambi* 
tioB  that  can  move  him  to  distinguish  himself  in  those  countries  which 
haie  been  the  theatre  of  so  many  ^orious  contests.  Or,  having 
subdued  the  empire,  he  may  be  the  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  God,  to 
brinff  the. Turk  to  his  end,  into  whose  vital  parts,  consumption,  since 
dtt  tone  of  the  sixth  vial,  most  .continue  to  work  its  way ;  and  follow* 
ing  Ae  course  of  his  conquests  over  him,  he  may  cross  oyer  into  the 
Anatic  states,  and  passing  by  ^  Holy  land«  make  a  descent  upon 
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Egypt,  and  possess  himself  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  where  at 
present  the  Turk  holdeth  an  uncertain  power."    Vol.  II.  P.  60. 

His  highness  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt  has  here  a  long  career 
of  renown  and  rapine  laid  out  for  him,  of  which  he  is  probably 
at  this  moment  utterly  unsuspicious ;  but  the  vigour  of  the 
Commentator  should  stimulate  the  conqueror,  and  Mr.  Irving's 
prophecy  (for  the  merit  is  all  his  own)  must  have  the  sole  honour 
of  the  miracle  which  is  to  change  a  feeble  and  characterless 
lounger  about  an  Austrian  court  into  the  new  Alaric  or  Attila^ 
the  new  destroyer  of  the  city  of  the  seven  hills,  and  the  lazy 
empires  that  still  sit  wrapped  in  the  robes  of  its  luxurious  super- 
i^ition. 

"  What  may  be  the  motives  leading  to  this  conquest  is  not  revealed, 
and  it  is  likely  they  will  be  various ;  but  certainly  the  prophecy  beareth 
chiefly  upon  the  countries  round  the  head  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
and  those  which  lie  towards  Arabia,  and  the  eastern  confine  of  Pales- 
tine being  excluded,  confirms  the  notion  that  it  is  the  scattering  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  driving  back  their  power  beyond  the  deserts,  and 
reclaiming  to  his  sceptre  the  Augustan  bounds  of  the  empire.  And 
he  shall  'prevail.  It  shall  be  given  to  him  to  rally  once  more  the  na- 
tions of  the  ancient  empire  under  his  banner,  and'  to  give  life  once 
more  both  to  the  eastern  and  to  the  western  side  of  the  eagle,  because 
the  time  of  the  offering  up  of  the  wicked  beast  is  nigh  at  hand,  and  it 
is,  as  it  were,  fattening  for  the  sacrifice.  And  the  instruments  of  the 
Lord  to  offer  up  the  victim  shall  not  be  wanting,  when  the  time  of  the 
end  is  fully  come.  For,  while  all  these  eastern  nations  are  at  hi^ 
steps,  it  is  said,  '  But  tidings  out  of  the  east  and  the  north  shall  trouble 
him,  therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy  arid  utterly 
make  away  many.  And  he  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palace 
between  the  seas  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain,  and  he  shall  come  to 
his  end,  and  none  shall  lielp  him.' " 

This  rhapsody  closes  by, 

"  Moved  by  what  natural  impulse  we  know  not,  but  overruled 
by  all  the  prophecies  which  have  foredoomed  him  and  all  his  chivalry 
to  fall  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel,  in  the  valley  of  Jehosfaaphat^ 
by  the  rock  of  Zion ;  he  plants  in  Jerusalem  the  tabernacles  of  his 
palace,  the  ensigns  of  his  royal  state  upon  the  glorious  holy  motuntain 
between  the  seas  ;  and  there  he  comes  to  his  end,  by  a  mighty  orer- 
throw  in  the  great  batde  of  God  Almighty,  to  which  the  nations  iuive 
been  gathering  together.  There  he  shall  fall  and  none  shall  help 
him."     P.  62. 

Thus  is  his  highness  of  Reichstadt's  fate  reserved  for  die 
grand  convulsion,  and  he  perishes  in  the  battle  of  ArmageddoOf 
after  having  led  the  army  of  iE^urope,  he  being  then  sovereign 
oF  the  ten  kmgdoms  (including  England  of  course),  to  fight  with 
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whatever  enemy  he  may  find  among  the  hills'  of  Palestine, 
where  he  is  to  fall,  and  where  he  will  clearly  deserve  to  fall, 
should  he  ever  quit  the  tranquil  city  of  Vienna. 

We  must  now  quit  these  volumes;  we  have  not  condescended 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  examination  of  the  errors  of  almost 
every  position  which  the  present  commentator  has  taken.  Until 
he  shall  give  some  higher  authority  than  his  mere  conjecture^ 
it  is  enough  to  give  him  the  plain  and  brief  answer,  that  his 
conjecture  is  improbable.  The  man  who  will  ramble  over  the 
chapters  of  the  Apocalypse  looking  for  resemblances  to  his 
favourite  facts,  cannot  fail  of  finding  as  many  as  he  desires,  and 
as  many  also  to  the  opposite  facts  as  he  desires.  An  isolated 
prediction  may  be  tortured  to  any  purpose,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  Mr.  Irving's  "towers  of  strength"  that  has  not  been 
long  since  made  a  stronghold  for  some  discovery  which  he 
would  denounce  as  heretical  and  monstrous.  But  the  prophe- 
cies of  God  were  not  given  to  be  thus  capriciously  and  uselessly 
dealt  with.  There  is  in  the  Apocalypse  as  much  capability  of 
proof  on  the  soundest  and  simplest  principles  of  common  evi- 
dence, as  much  consistency  and  corroboration,  as  in  the  plainest 
historic  narrative.  This  Mr.  Irving  has  yet  to  learn,  and  until 
he  shall  have  discovered  that  he  has  hitherto  thrown  away  his 
time,  nothing  that  he  can  write  on  the  subject  will  be  worth 
even  his  time. 

Yet  we  niust  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  is  answerable 
for  no  more  than  the  adoption  of  this  theory,  and  that  he  ho- 
nestly confesses  its  being  the  wisdom  of  Mr.  Frere,  rather  tar- 
dily forced  upon  himself;  we  could  tell  him  that  Mr.  Frere's 
work  is  as  little  original  as  his  own» 

There  is  in  the  course  of  these  volumes  a  good  deal  of  that 
unhappy  and  cloying  labour  of  language,  that  mixture  of  the 
images  of  this  world  and  the  next,  that  unctuous  appeal  and 
virulent  attack,  that  thorough  tabernacle  style,  which  was  called 
eloquence  in  Mr.  Irving's  crowded  days.     Those  days  ar^ 
past,  we  hope,  for  the  honour  of  English  common  sense,  and 
not  less  for  the  genuine  interests  of  the  preacher  himself,  never 
to  return.     In  the  studies  of  his  sacred  calling  he  will  find  more 
suitable  and  higher  occupation ;  and  in  this  sense  we  are  glad 
to  find  him  toiling  through  prophecy.     But  we  must  protest 
against  his  covering  under  the  sacredness  of  his  subject  opi- 
nions that  would  be  scarcely  tolerated  in  a  party  pamphleteer. 

"  Oh  Britain ;  if  now  thou  go  apostate  from  thy  God,  who  hath 
Bade  thee  the  Israelitish  tribes  of  this  latter  Exodus,  upon  thy  head 
Aall  come  direful  destruction  from  the  Lord." 
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'  So  far  for  the  denunciation,  now  for  the  offender; 


"  But  alas,  bow  art  thou  chansed !  how  hast  thou  committed 
whoredom  with  every  evil  spirit,  and  vexed  the  spirit  of  thy  God,- who 
chose  thee  for  his  own.  In  thy  public  councils  the  spirit  of  godliness, 
which  heretofbre  animated  the  defenders  of  thy  liberty,  hath  wholfy 
changed  for  the  spirit  of  indifference  and  infidelity,  which  disguiseth 
kself  under  the  specious  names  of  toleration  and  liberality." 
>  "  And  the  rest  of  the  people  are  become  a  political  people,  politics 
their  religion,  newspapers  their  sermons,  and  demagogues  their  Mes- 
siahs. Whidi  revolution  hath  not  been  brought  about  without  much 
artifice  of  Satan  and  his  agents,  neither  is  it  maintained  without  gross 
deceptions  of  hell. 

*'  And  for  reform  in  the  administration  of  affairs^  I  have  from  my 
youth  held,  and  spoken  against,  and  written  against,  and  in  my  place, 
as  is  known  to  the  nobles  and  prime  ministers  of  this  land,  testified 
against  the  system  of  patronage  for  selfish  end»  which  they  too  much 
follow,  both  in  church  and  state."    P.  383. 

The  reverend  pamphleteer's  hand  is  now,  Tike  Essiu's^  against 
every  man,  and  after  having  belaboured  the  nonconformists 
(whom  he  denounces  as  in  the  darkness  of  political  zealotry,)  the 
newspapers  and  the  ministry  ;  he  turns  the  parricidal  pen  upon 
the  men  of  Scotland,  and  thus  smites  hip  and  thigh  that  thriv" 
faig  and  conventicle-loving  people. 

'  **  And  O  ye  people  of  my  native  land,  who  heretofore  were  the 
frxde  of  all  the  earth  !  into  what  a  dead  sleep  you  have  fallen,  and  to 
what  poisonous  work  of  the  mind  you  give  birth.  You  are  entertained 
witli  one  who  ransacks  the  hallowed  tombs  of  your  martyrs,  and  makes 
himself  merry  with  their  remains,  murdering  them  over  again  for  a 
piece  of  money ! 

"  You  are  edified  with  a  junto,  who,  through  the  term  of  twenty 
years,  have  from  your  capital  given  law  to  taste  and  policy  (I J  laughing 
at  every  thing  sacred  and  grave." 

**  Your  schools  of  learning  have  become  strongholds  of  infidelity, 
which  frantic  with  the  liberty  ye  gave  it,  beards  your  reverend  bodies 
to  their  teeth  and  utters  blasphemies  hardly  ft  for  the  courts  of  heU! 
Oh  my  people !  Oh  the  children  of  my  people !  who  shall  restore  your 
lost  hononr  ?  who  shall  revive  the  work  of  God  in  the  midst  of  you  ? 
Ye  were  a  people.  Ye  were  a  nation  of  families,  and  every  head  of  a 
femily  as  a  king  and  priest  in  his  house,  which  was  a  house  of  Ood 
and  a  gate  of  heaven.  Your  peasantry  were  as  the  sons  ofkings(fJ  m 
Xkeit  gravity  and  wisdom.''     P.  387. 

After  this  flagellation  of  the  author  of  **  The  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,'*  for  which  we  leave  him  to  the  vengeance  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott;  and  absurd  panegyric  upon  those  ^'sons  of 
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kings/'  who  comprise  the  northern  tillers  of  the  scnl";  he  returns 
to  attack  '^  the  indifference  to  sound  doctrine  among  our  states- 
men^" and,  after  all  this,  turns  round  with  an  imdistnirbed  face, 
and' says  that  he  has  ^'  too  high  a  respect  both  for  the  dignity 
of  his  subject  and  of  his  office,  to  mingle  those  interpretations 
and  applications  of  the  holy  prophecy  with'  any  questions  of 
party  politics  or  o{  ephemercU  debate  J^ 

In  the  midst  of  the  disavowal  comes  an  abuse  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  in  which  he  felicitously  contrives  to  involve  the 
church  and  state  of  England,  calling  the  Irish  idolatrous  sub- 
jects, to  whom  we  have  "  for  two  centuries  sent  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing,  shepherds  to  shear  the  sheep  and  starve  them 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  avarixse,  and  bring  disho- 
nour upon  the  name  of  God  in  the  sight  of  the  idolaters.'* 
P.  890. 

•  This  anti-politician  then,  after  having  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
outlying  corruptions  of  the  empire,  reverts  with  double  pathos 
to  the  novel  topic  of  "  parliament." 

'*  But  it  is  in  vain,  it  cannot  be  hindered ;  I  see  that  it  cannot  be 
hindered.  That  House  of  our  Representatives,  which  was  the  palla- 
dium of  our  liberty  and  religion,  hath  already  been  stormed,  and  the 
rest  will  follow  or  the  Constitution  will  split.  This  marvellous  thing 
hath  come  to  pass,  that  the  legions  of  infidelity  and  the  legions  of  Ba- 
bylon should  have  mustered  under  one  banner.  Satan  finding  that 
the  tribes  of  the  sealed  ones  could  not  otherwise  be  mastered,  hath 
for  once  hung  out  an  Union  flag !" 

In  this  tawdry  and  tasteless  style  the  book  struggles  on  to 
the  end,  satisfying  us  by  painful,  but  mo^t  direct  evidence,  that 
Mr.  Irving  is  as  little  designated  for  a  politician  as  for  a  prp- 
phet,  and  that  the  eloquence  which  collected  the  multitude 
round  the  sectarian  pulpit,  was  any  thing  but  the  eloquence  of 
Greece  or  Rom6. 

Of  the  great  prophecy  which  he  has  ventured  to  discuss,  we 
will  not  doubt  that  he  thinks  with  reverence,  but  he  ouffht  to 
have  felt  that  this  absolute  compulsion  of  the  vulgar  topics  of 
the  day  into  contact  with  his  mighty  theme  was  an  offence. 
If  the  veil,  which  has  hung  upon  the  sacred  face  of  ^this  su- 
blime Personification  of  the  providence  of  God,  is,  at  the  end 
of  so  many  centuries,  to  be  removed  by  a  mortal  hand,  it  is 
not  to  be  removed  by  a  hand  brandishing  a  party  pamphlet,  nor 
will  the  secrets  withheld  from  the  crowd  of  the  holy  and  wise 
diat  have  bowed  round  it  from  age  to  age,  waiting  for  its  wis- 
dom, be  given  to  the  utterance  of  a  declaimer's  lips. 

Yet  we  would  not  repel  Mr.  Irving,  nor  any  man>  from  the 
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study  of  this  magnificent  prophecy.  It  contains  die  treasures 
of  divine  knowledge,  and  contains  them  in  such  richness  and 
abundance  that,  Uke  the  silver  mountains  of  the  wiest,  they 
burst  through  their  covering,  and  strike  the  rudest  eye  with, 
sudden  splendour.  But  the  mine  has  not  yet  been  laid  open, 
and  no  man  must  feel  himself  entitled  to  say,  that  it  shall  have 
been  opened  by  himself,  but  on  the  evidence  of  something  more 
authentic  than  his  own  belief  of  his  success.  The  prophecy 
was  given,  as  all  prophecies,  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the 
enlightening  of  man«  To  say  that  it  is  incapable  of  clear  and 
convincing  mterpretation,  is  to  say,  what  we  cannot  under  any 
shape  admit,  that  the  design  of  God  has  been  frustrated.  But, 
as  its  purpose  was  to  produce  conviction,  it  must  be  laid  down 
as  a  first  principle  with  the  interpreter,  that  general  conviction 
is  the  only  test.  The  individual  or  his  party  may  be  satisfied, 
but  this  is  nothing,  without  the  satisfaction  of  that  various  mul- 
titude, whose  verdict  is  beyond  partiality  or  passion,  and  for 
whose  wisdom,  encouragement,  and  advance  in  the  faith,  all 
revelation  was  given. 


An  Answer  to  the  Rev,  John  Davison's  "  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and 
Intent  of  Primitive  Sacrifice"  ^c.  By  the  Rev.  John  Edward 
Nassau  Molesworth,  M.  A.    London.  1826.  Rivingtons.    7«. 

A  Statement  of  the  Argument  respecting  AheVs  Sacr^ce  and  Faith,  with 
reference  to  the  Objections  of  Mr.  Davison  and  Mr.  Benson,  to  a 
divine  Institution.  By  the  Rev^  W,  Vansittart,  M.  A.  liondon. 
)826,  Rivingtons.     2«,  6c^, 

The  speculations  of  Mr.  Davison  in  his  *^  Inquiry,"  and  of  Mr. 
Benson  in  his  "  Hulsean  Lectures,"  on  the  origin  and  intent  of 
primitive  sacrifice,  have  revived  a  controversy  which,  in  former 
ages,  had  been  often  and  keenly  contested.  A  subject  so  interest* 
ing  from  its  manifest  connection  with  the  grand  and  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  could  not  fail  to  stimulate  the  inqui- 
ries of  theologians,  while  the  few  rays  of  light  scattered 
through  the  code  of  divine  revelation  were  calculated  to 
produce  a  diversity  in  their  opinions.  The  learned  and  admi- 
rable work,  however,  of  Dr.  Magee,  the  present  Archbishop  of 
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DuUin,  oil  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  made  so  powerful  an  im-^ 
pressien  upon  the  learned,  that  the  question  concerning  ther 
diTine  origin  of  sacrifice  was  for  a  time  completely  set  at  rest. 
But  the  calm  has  not  been  destined  to  continue;  Mr.  Benson 
and  Mr.  Davison  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet ;  and  there  is 
every  probability  that  the  question  will  be  agitated  again  with 
all  the  zeal  and  animation,  yet  with  all  the  courteousness,  of 
modem  controversy.  We  cordially  rejoice  at  the  circumstance^ 
convinced  as  we  are,  that  new  lights  will  be  struck  out  by  the 
collision  of  powerful  minds,  and  that  the  interests  of  truth  and 
religion  will  be  subserved  by  freedom  of  inquiry  and  liberty  of 
debate.  Let  the  minions  of  papal  Rome  boast  of  the  unani- 
mity and  undisturbed  repose  under  the  spiritual  domination  of 
the  triple  crown.  The  human  mind,  like  the  expanse  of  waters, 
requires  motion,  and  it  may  be  the  occasional  agitation  of 
storms,  to  preserve  its  clearness  and  its  salubrity. 

The  works  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  professed  replies 
to  the  two  recent  adversaries  of  the  theory  respecting  the  divine 
institution  of  sacrifice.  Our  notice  of  them  must  for  the  pre- 
sent be  brief,  perhaps  much  more  so  than  the  importance  of 
the  subject  deserves ;  but,  whatever  our  private  sentiments 
may  be,  we  are  resolved,  as  critical  reviewers,  to  abstain  from 
openly  espousing  either  cause,  and  firom  pronouncing  any  de- 
cision upon  a  point  which  is  yet  open  to  controversy.  It  is, 
moreover,  the  less  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  Jabours  of 
Mr.  Molesworth  and  Mr.  Yansittart  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Davi*^ 
son's  work  on  Primitive  Sacrifice,  as,  in  our  fourth  Number  for 
September  last,  we  have  given  a  tolerably  full  analysis  of  that 
performance,  with  such  remarks  and  objectipns  as  occurred  to 
lu. .  Besides, 'other  opportunities  will  probably  present  them- 
selves of  entering  again  into  the  subject,  for  a  rumour  has 
reached  us  that  the  learned  investigator  of  the  Origin  of  Pagan 
Idolatry,  who  has  already  touched  upon  the  question,  is  pre- 
paring to  take  the  field,  and  we  would  hope  that  the  champion 
of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  will  be  induced  to  buckle  on  his 
armour,  and  to  resume  the  weapons  of  controversy  which  we 
renet  that  he  has  so  long  ceased  to.  wield. 
It  is  the  design  of  Mr.  Molesworth,  as  he  informs  us  in  the 
'.  I  preface/ to  bring  a  fresh  accession  of  evidence  to  the  question, 
.  I  rather  than  to  dwell,  any- more  than  is  absolutely  necessary^ 
^  I  ttpoQ  those  reasonings  which  have  been  already  urged  with  the 
^'  peatest  force,  and  by  some  of  the  most  able  theologians  of  our 
Church.  On  subjects  so  frequently  and  so  ably  discussed, 
luich  that  is  new,  and  at  the  same  time  judicious,  is  not  to  be 
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expected;  and  we  own^  notwithstanding  this  advertisement^ 
that  we  were  prepared  not  to  expect  many  new  views  or  im- 
portant additional  argmnents.  "  Some  of  my  views/'  says  he^ 
'/  are  origincdi  and  perhaps  new.'*  (p.  1 1 5.)  Without  questioning 
cither  the  accuracy  of  the  distinction^  or  the  truth  of.  the  re- 
mark, we  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  his  learned  anta« 
gonbt  will  consider  all  these  views  as  importemt.  As  for  our- 
selves, we  miist  confess,  and  we  think  it  due  to  our  impartiality, 
to  make  the  confession,  that  we  have  not  derived  from  the 
^Answer"  the  satisfaction  which  we  could  have  wished.  We 
do  not  mean  to  deny  that  it  contains  many  valuable  remarks, 
and  some  judicious  strictures  upon  his  opponent's  hypothesis 
and  reasonings,  nor  do  we  mean  to  assert  that  the  scholar,  who 
shall . compare  the  "Inquiry"  and  the  " Answer,'*  will  not 
assent  to  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Molesworth ;  but .  we  must 
own  that  his  work  does  appear  to  us  to  betray  a  hmited  range 
of  reading,  a  deficiency  of  Hebraic  literature,  and  a  want  of 
arrangement,  as  well  as  of  force  and  energy  in  argument.  We 
are  far  from  wishing  to  speak  disrespectfully  of.  Mr.  Moles- 
worth ;  his  abilities  have  been  displayed  to  advantage  in: some 
former  publications;  but  the  present  is  a  hasty. performance 
Oh  a  subject  requiring  much  reflection,  much  reading  and  in- 
quiry ;  let  him,  then,  consider  our  opinion,  not  as  rigid  criticism, 
but  as  a  friendly  admonition;  let  him  review  his  work  with  a 
special  eye  to  what  we  have  pointed  out  as,  in  our  jiidgment, 
diefects^  and  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  shew  himself  fully  com- 
petent to  enter  the  lists  of  controversy  against  the  acuteness' 
and  polemical  skill  of  Mr.  Davison. 

<  The  main  position  which  Mr.  D.  maintains  is — ^that  a  divine 
appoifitment  of  sacrifice  cannot  be  maintained  as  the  more  pro- 
bable account  of  the  origin  of  that  mode  of  worship — ^against 
this  accordingly  Mr.  M.  directs  his  principal  attack.  The 
<M>unter-positions  which  he  maintains  against  those  of  Mr. 
Davison  are — I.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  divine  in- 
stitution of  sacrifice. — II.  Sacrifice  was  used^  and  appointed 
by  God  to.be  used  from  the  beginning  as  an  expiatory,  rite. — 
III.  The  Patriarchs  and  other  holy  men  had  some  revelation 
of  a  Redeemer  as  the  antitype  of  sacrifice. 
.  Of  these  positions  the  first  is  clearly  the  most  important,  as 
being  that  upon  which  the  other  two,  in  a  great  degree,  de^ 
pend.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  virtually  to  embrace  them  both; 
for,  if  sacrifice  were  not  of  divine  institution,  it  could  not  be 
appointed  by  the  Almighty  to  be  used  from  the  beginning  as  an 
expiatory  rite,  nor  be^  typical  of  the  Redeemer.     Both  these 
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drcum'stances  pre-suppose  a  divine  appointment.  It  would» 
therefore^  have  been  more  conducive  to  perspicuity,  had  the 
author's  undivided  attention  been  given,  to  the  first  position ;  ot 
•at  least,  kept  them  more  distinct.  Now  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
institution  of  sacrifice  are,  as  Mr.  M.  truly  observes,  two-fold-— 
its  probability — and  the  direct  and  indirect  testimonies  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  latter  are  undoubtedly  the  proofs  upon  which  the 
decision  of  the  question  principally  depends;  but  the  au- 
thor appears  to  attach  a  greater  weight  to  them  than  that  .to 
•which  they  are  justly  entitled;  Those  who  shall  peruse  the 
profound  remarks  of  Bishop  Butler*,  will  probably  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  natural  reasonableness  and  unreasonableness 
of.  sacrifice,  is  a  subject  upon  which  the  human  mind  is  scarcely 
competent  to  form  a  judgment.  Mr.  M.  discusses  this  point 
in  Ibe  second  and  third  chapters ;  but  he  has  not  been  more 
successful  than  his  predecessors.  Considerations  of  this 
kind  can  never  go  farther  than  to  establish  a  probability,  and 
such  a  probabihty,  moreover,  as  the  slightest  scriptural  testi- 
mony would  be  sufficient  to  overthrow.  It  was  not,  then,  with- 
out surprise  that  we  found  our  author  declaring,  that  the  cumu- 
'lative  force  of  all  the  probabilities  which  he  had  been  enume- 
rating, "  will  be  found  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  divine 
institution  and  expiatory  character  of  sacrifice  in  the  minds  of 
most  Christians."  (P.  14.) 

Mr.  M.  strongly  contends  for  the  improbability  of  man's  in- 
venting sacrifice,  though,  as  the  principal  arguments  are  gene^ 
raUy  knowD,  he  does  not  enumerate  them. 

"  But' I  wish  to  adduce  one,  which  1  have  not  observed  to  have  been 

previously  urged.     It  is  this :  that  a  strong  degree  of  improbability 

opposes  itself  to  the  supposition,  that  Abel  could  have  been  led  by 

leason,  to  ofier  animal  sacrifice  ;  because  the  natural  reason  of  a  good 

man,  instead  of  expecting  to  propitiate  God,  would  discover  greater 

grounds  to  apprehend  his  displeasure,,  and  must  have  shrunk  with 

horror  at  the  bare  idea  of  inflicting  upon  an  innocent  animal  deaths 

which  had  been  denounced  as  a  curse  and  punishkent  upon  himself. 

This  very  consideration  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  to  deter  a 

good  man,  and  alone,  I  contend,  is  sufficient  to  explode  the  fanciful 

theory  of  Mr.  Davison  respecting  man's  offering  sacrifice  as  a  symbol 

of  *  contrition,  and  self-condemnation.'"  Pp.  17,  18. 

The  penalty  of.  death   was  denounced  upon  Adam;   the 
ground  was  ciirsed  for  his  sake ;  and  all  his  posterity  were  in- 


*  Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  p^  2.  cap  Vr. 
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tolved  in  the  consequences.  In  this  way  alone  can  it  be  said, 
that  death  was  ''  denounced  as  a  curse  and  punishment"  upon 
Abel ;  but  does  not  the  improbability^  arising  from  this  circum- 
stance,  a,pply  only  to  piacular  sacriSSce  ?  an  improbability  exr 
pressly  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Davison,  and  to  contend  for 
which  is  consequently  to  contend  without  an  antagonist.    Sup- 

Sosing  Abel  knew  what  death  was,  and  that  it  was  a.  punishment 
enounced  upon  mankind,  which,  however,  must  be  assumed 
in  the  argument,  could  it  not  be  as  agreeable  to  his  natural 
reason  to  bring  an  animal  for  an  eucharistical  ofiering  to 
God,  as  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  especially  as  he  was 
*'  a  keeper  of  sheep  ?"  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  perceive 
any  novelty  in  the  argument,  any  thing  beyond  the  old  and  the 
thousandth  time  repeated  argument  of  the  unreasonableness 
of  sacrifice;  an  argument,  nevertheless,  of  so  little  force  that 
it  has  been  alternately  applied  and  rejected  by  the  advocates 
on  both  sides.  Though  Archbishop  Magee  and  many  others 
contend  for  the  unreasonableness  of  sacrifice,  yet,  many,  who 
<;ontend  with  equal  zeal  for  its  divine  origin,  deem  it  irreverent 
to  suppose  that  the  Deity  could  adopt  a  rite  on  account  of  its 
being  contrary  to  human  reason.  Congruity  or  incongruity  to 
reason  in  reference  to  the  divine  proceedings  is  a  very  precarious 
ground  of  argumentation  with  beings  who  see  only  in  part,  and 
know  only  in  part.  If  the  rite  of  sacrifice  be  consentaneous 
with  the  natural  dictates  of  reason,  it  may,  notwithstanding, 
have  been  instituted  at  first  by  a  divine  command ;  and  if  it  be 
contrary  to  the  natural  dictates  of  reason  it  may  equally  have 
had  its  origin  in  the  same  cause.  In  short,  such  a  mode  of 
reasoning  can  contribute  but  little  to  the  determination  of  the 
dispute. 

la  chapters  v — viii.  Mr.  M.  enters  upon  the  Scripture  tes- 
timony to  the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice.  The  proo&  by 
which  Mr.  Davison  sought  to  establish  his  positions  were  taken 
from  the  historical  and  from  the  doctrinal  eyidLence  of  Scripture. 
It  is  to  the  former  division  of  evidence  that  Mr.  M.  adverts  in 
the  portion  of  his  work  just  referred  to ;  and,  though  we  agree 
with  many  of  his  observations,  yet  we  are  of  opinion  that  bb 
line  of  argument  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  and  that  it  pro- 
ceeds in  some  parts  upon  what  we  consider  as  fallacies.  The 
sum  of  his  argument  may  be  given  in  his  own  words : — 

"  In  the  course  of  this  investigation  I  shall  shew,  that  Moses,  an- 
tecedently to  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  and  under  it,  spoke  of 
sacrifice  in  terms  denoting  the  notoriety  of  its  divine  origin  ;  that  he 
must  have  been  sensible,  that  his  countrymen  would  necessarily  pre- 
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9ume  its  divine  origin,  unless  he  should  expressly  caution  them  to  the 
contrary ;  and  that  the  scope  of  his  history  of  the  primitive  and  patri- 
archal times  by  no  means  required  any  positive  declaration  of  itm 
These  propositions,  if  they  can  be  substantiated,  will,  1  conceive,  es- 
tablish the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice,  upon  that  species  of  evidence, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
find."     P.  24. 

Now,  under  the  law  sacrifice  was  clearly  a  divine  institution, 
and  therefore  in  what  manner  soever  Moses  may  speak  of  it 
under  thai  dispensation  makes  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  what 
evidence  then  is  there  that  he  spoke  of  sacrifice  before  the  law 
as  universally  known  to  be  of  divine  origin  ?     His  proofs  are 
principally  three:  1st.  That  there  is  not  any  one  period  either 
before  or  under  the  law,  which  can  be  pointed  out  as  fixing 
the  first  declaration  of  the  divine  sanction,   as  a  new^,    and 
HERETOFORE  UNKNOWN  attribute  of  sacrifice  :"  (P.  J^7.)     This 
position  may  surely  be  disputed ;  but,  admitting  its  truth,  what 
can  be  inferred  from  it,  except  that  Moses  is  silent  as  to  the 
TIME  when  sacrifice  received  a  divine  sanction :  ^dly.  He  ar- 
gues that  ^^no  instance  has  been  adduced,  in  which  Moses 
even  hints  at  sacrifice  being  a  human  invention  ;*'  (P.  ^7.)  but 
it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  was  a  divine  institution : 
3dly.  That  there  are  two  passages  which  prove  that,  before 
the  giving  of  the  law,  Moses  speaks  of  sacrifice  as  understood 
to  be  of  divine  institution;  namely  Exod.  v.  3.  ''  Let  us  go, 
we  pray  thee,  three  days'  journey  into  the  desert,  and  sacrifice 
unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  lest  he  fall  upon  us  with  pes- 
tilence, OR  WITH  the  sword  ;"  and  Exod.  x.  25,  26,  "  Thou 
must  give  us  also  sacrifices  and  burnt-ofiTerings,  that  we  maiy 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our  God.     Our  cattle  also  shall  go 
with  us ;  there  shall  not  an  hoof  be  left  behind :  for  thereof 
must  we  take  to  .serve  the  Lord  our  God;  and  we  know  not 

WITH    WHAT    WE    MUST    SERVE    THE    LoRD    UNTIL    WE    COME 
THITHER." 

''  In  the  former  case  be  tells  Pharaoh,  that  the  consequence  of  his 
omitting  this  rite  will  be  the  infliction  of  most  terrible  punishments. 
But  such  punishments  could  hardly  be  menaced  for  the  neglect  of  a 
rite,  which  was  of  mere  human  institution,  or  to  one  which  was 
mere  will-worship,  such  as  Mr.  Davison  represents  it  *.     It  is  true, 

*  "  I  may  observe  too,  that  the  dreaded  visitation  with  swwd  oi'  pestilence,  does  not 
vtty  clearly  contspond  with  Spenser's,  and  Mr.  Davison's  notion  of  Sacrifices  having 
^  '  miteriar  ckaraeter*  of  6(/%fy  such  as  they  are  described  by  these  writers.  If 
Gf/lte  at  an,  they  were  of  the  nature  of  Bribes,  to  avert  the  above  terrible  calamities.'* 

IS 
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that  in  this  case  there  was  a  special  and  particular  cotninand ;  but 
Moses  appears,  not  to  refer  Pharaoh  to  Ihat^  but  to  rely  upon  his  coin- 
prehension  of  the  threat  from  the  universal  persuasion,  that  SacriBce 
was  a  divine  institution,  a  commanded  rite,  and  that  neglect  of  it  would 
incur  signal  punishment. 

"  In  the  latter  case,  Moses  informs  Pharaoh,  that  he  kntms  not  what 
he  is  to  sacrifice.  And  surely  this  creates  a  presumption,  that  he 
meant  to  hold  out  Sacrifice  as  under  the  divine  institution."  Pp. 
28,  29. 

But  the  whole  transactions,  from  the  account  of  which  these 
texts  are  extracted,  were  by  the  special  and  particular  command 
ef  Ood,  to  which  command  Moses  here  undoubtedly  refers ; 
and  of  course  these  texts  establish  nothing  as  to  the  primitive 
orijgin  of  sacrifice. 

The  other  two  propositions  of  our  author  are,  that  *'  Moaea 
must  have  been  sensible,  that  his  countrymen  would  necessarily 
presume  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice,  unless  he  should  expresslj 
caution  them  to  the  contrary  ;  and  that  the  scope  of  his  history 
of  the  primitive  and  patriarchal  times  by  no  means  required 
any  positive  declaration  of  it."  But  suppose  these  propositions 
to  be  established,  though  in  our  apprehension  he  has  failed 
in  the  attempt,  what  great  advantage  would  be  gained  to  bis 
cause  ?  Would  such  a  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  Israel- 
ites evince  the  divine  origin  of  primitive  sacrifice  ?  Might  it 
not  be  an  erroneous  presumption  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  re- 
move every  false  impression  from  their  minds  on  subjects  not 
essential  to  the  objects  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  ?  Till  the 
affirmative  of  these  queries  be  satisfactorily  shewn,  the  propo- 
sitions above  cited  will  scarcely  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale. 
They  do  not  appear  a  whit  more  conclusive  than  the  mode  of 
argument  employed  by  some  weak  and  bigotted  Romaniati 

Sainst  the  Copemican  system,  derived  from  the  language  of 
oses  and  the  Prophets. 

Throughout  his  reasonings  on  the  historical  evidence  of 
Scripture,  Mr.  M.  assumes,  that  the  book  of  Genesis  was 
imtten  posterior  to  the  promulgation  of  the  law ;  which  may 
have  been  the  fact,  but  no  man  ean  prove  it.  The  sacved 
writers  are  silent  as  to  the  time  of  its  composition,  and  we  are 
consequently  utterly  destitute  of  all  media  of  proof.  An  as- 
wmption,  however,  necessarily  unproved,  should  be  discarded 
by  tnose  who  aim  at  logical  accuracy  in  reasoning.  But  upon 
^is  assumption  he  builds  another,  namely,  that  the  Jews  would 
take  their  opinions  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  from  the  character 
given  to  It  in  the  Levitical  law.    The  prepossession  of  ibt 
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Jews  would  thus  be  in  favour  of  the  divine  institution ;  con*^ 
sequently,  if  this  were  the  true  state  of  the  case,  Moses  would 
have  no  occasion  to  inform  them  upon  the  point :  but  if  it  were 
of  human  invention,  it  would  then,  and  only  then  be  necessary 
that  he  should  expressly  declare  it,  to  correct  the  previous 
opinion  of  its  divine  origin,  which  the  law  would  almost  una- 
voidably lead  the  Jews  to  adopt.  This  is  the  ground  of  his 
reasoning,  the  very  substratum  of  his  argument;  yet  there  is 
a  double  fallacy  in  it,  first,  in  assuming  that  Genesis  was 
written  after  the  promulgation  of  the  law,  and  secondly,  in 
assuming  that  the  inferences  of  the  Israelites  are  to  be  reck- 
oned a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  of  sacrifice  ;  which  last  as* 
sumption  we  have  combated  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

We  may  just  notice,  in  passing,  Mr.  Moles  worth's  view  of 

Abraham's  trial,  which  we  believe  to  be  different  from  that  of 

eveiT  other  expositor.     The  received  opinion  is,  that  Isaac, 

in  this  transaction,  was  a  type  of  Christ's  sacrifice ;  but  our 

authot  considers  that  the  real  type  of  Christ  on  this,  as  well  as 

oh  other  important  occasions,  was  the  ram  or  male  LAMsi 

caught  in  the  thicket,  and  provided  by  God ;  and  that  Isaac 

was  the  type  of  the  faithful  children  of  Abraham.  (P.  56.) 

It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see.  how  Isaac,  if  he  be  typical  at  all, 

can  be  divested  of  a  typical  reference  to  Christ's  sacrifice;  for 

the  whole  transaction  must  unquestionably  be  taken  as  one 

entire  type,  and  the  whole  narrative,  as  well  as  the  expressions, 

''Abraham  went  and  took  the  ram,  and  offered  hinfi  up  for  a 

bumt-'offering  in  the  stead  of  his  son,"  imply  that  whatever 

typical  design  the  male  lamb  might  have,  the  same  belonged 

to  Isaac. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  Mr.  Davison's  "  internal  reason** 
against  the  existence  of  expiatory  sacrifice  antecedently  to  the 
Mosaic  law,  our  author  distributes  his  arguments  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  1st.  He  offers  some  general  remarks  upon  tlie 
efficacy  of  legal  atonement  in  cases  of  moral  transgression. 
2dly.  He  examines  those  cases  of  moral  transgression,  -  for 
which  atonement  is  confessedly  provided :  3dly;  The  special 
case  of  Lev.  xix.  ^0,  compared  with  Deut.  xxii.  ^5 — ^29: 
4th]f  •  St.  Paul's  account  of  the  debility  of  the  law,  and  his 
tenmng  it  ''  the  ministration  of  death :"  and^  lastly,  Mr.  Da- 
Tison'a  reasoaings  on  what  he  terms,  the  *'  progressive"  cha- 
racter of  <xod*8  dispensations.  These  positions  appear  to 
onbrace  the  whole  of  the  case  respecting  tne  supposed  internal 
eildence  against  the  expiatory  character  of  primeval  sacrifice ; 
tad  the  discussion  of  them  occupies  chapters  ix^ — xiir.  On 
tnch  topics  it  is  not  to  he  expected  that  every  reader  will  coneur 
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with  every  thing  which  Mr.  M.  has  advanced ;  but  his  obser* 
vations  are^  in  general^  judicious,  and,  in  his  strictures  upon 
{lis  opponent's  positions,  he  has  been  more  successful  than  in 
the  former  part  of  his  work. 

The  next  chapter  (xiv.)  treats  of  the  primeval  and  patri«- 
archal  faith,  and  it  contains  some  forcible  and  judicious  obser- 
vations, which  deserve  the  attention  of  those  whose  inquiries 
are  directed  to  the  subject.  We  shall  select,  by  way  of  spe» 
cimen,  our  author's  view  of  the  patriarchal  faith  as  displayed 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

"  The  Apostle  (chap.  x.  36,  &c.)  having  exhorted  them  to  guard 
against  relinquishing  their  £iith,  tells  them,  that  they  have  nieed  of 
patience,  but  will  mtimately  secure  the  object  of  their  faith.  To  en- 
courage them  in  perseverance  he  shews  them  that  faith,  being  in  its 
nature  a  confidence  in  things  hoped  for,  and  a  firm  persuasion  of  things 
not  seen,  requires  patience.  And  he  also  enumerates  to  them  a  bril- 
liant catalogue  of  eminent  persons,  beginning  from  the  first  ages  of 
the  ^orld,  whose  faith  had  in  various  wonderful  cases  secured  the 
object  of  the  particular  promise,  on  which  it  relied,  notwithstanding 
the  apparent  obstacles,  which  seemed  to  oppose  this  accomplishment. 
It  does  not,  indeed,  follow  that  Christ  was  the  object  of  faith  in  all 
the  instances  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  Faith  in  any  particular  promise 
attained,  tfie  thing  promised.  But  where  the  views  and  aspirations 
of  faith  are  stated  to  be  turned  to  an  heavenly  country,  or  where  its 
result  is  said  to  be,  that  the  person  performing  any  act  by  faith,  it 
declared  '  righteous,  or  justified;*  there,  I  contend,  &ith  must  rest 
upon  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  Christ,  directly,  or  indirectly,  must 
be  the  object  of  faith, 

"That  Samson  and  Gideon,  and  others  wrought  certain  deliver- 
ances by  faith  in  the  promised  aid  of  God,  to  accomplish  these  deliver- 
ances ;  that  Rahab,  believing  in  God's  power,  as  manifested  at  the 
tied  Sea,  should  save  her  life ;  that  others  should  persevere  through 
persecution  from  general  belief  in  promises  of  deliverance ;  all  this 
m  no  degree  invalidates  the  conclusion,  that  those,  whose  faith  was 
directed  to  eternal  life,  reposed  upon  a  greater  promise,  the  promised 
Redeemer, 

"  That  Abel,  Abraham,  and  all  those  who  looked  for  an  '  heavenly 
country,*  for  a  'city  not  made  with  hands,*  who  confessed  *  they  were 
strangers,  and  pilgrims  upon  the  earth;'  saw  clearly  all  the  mysterious 
particulars  of  the  scheme  of  the  Redemption,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
contend : — ^but  that  they  did  believe  in  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  and 
by  faith  in  that  promise,  were  justified,  cannot  I  think  be  disproved 
80  long  as  the  New  Testament  is  received  as  the  word  of  God.  Moses 
is  expressly  stated  to  have  preferred  the  reproach  of  Christ  to  the 
pleasures  and  honours  of  Egypt.  '  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  ChnH*s 
day;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'    The  Gospel  vibb preached  befon 
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unto  Abraham ;  and  many  prophets,  and  righteous  men  desired  to  see 
and  hear  the  things  which  those  in  Christ's  day  saw,  and  heard.  These 
men  then  had  explicit  revelations  of  an  eternal  heavenly  state;  and 
something  more,  than  a  hare  belief  that  God  is,  and  is  a  rewarder  of 
them  that  diligently  seek  him"     Pp.  99 — 1 01. 

The  fifteenth  and  concludmgchapter  relates  to  the  references 
to  Abel's  sacrifice  in  Heb,  xi.  and  xii.  The  narrative  of  Abel's 
(sacrifice  in  Gen.  iv.  has  been  deemed  by  the  great  majority  of 
writers,  with  whom  we  entirely  concur,  as  one  of  the  most  im- 

Jortant  points ;  since,  if  the  new  rendering  first  proposed  by 
iigbtfoot  be  admitted,  the  question  is  at  once  decided.  The 
version  referred  to  is,  "  TjT  thou  doest  well,  shall  thou  not  be 
accepted?  and  if'  thou  doest  not  well,  a  sin-Offering  lieth 
AT  THE  DOOR ;"  viz.  to  make  an  atonement  with.  If  this  be 
acknowledged  as  the  true  meaning  of  the  sacred  historian's 
words,  the  divine  institution  and  expiatory  nature  of  the  first 
sacrifice  must  be  admitted.  A  conclusion  so  subversive  of  his 
theory  could  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Davison,  and 
he  accordingly  applies  the  whole  strength  and  vigour  of  his 
mind  to  overthrow  the  grounds  by  which  the  new  rendering  is 
supported.  All  his  labour,  however,  and  all  his  ingenuity  has, 
in  our  opinion,  been  exercised  unsuccessfully ;  but  as  we  have 
in  a  former  Number  stated  the  reasons  w^hich  appeared,  and 
still  appear  to  us  to  justify  our  opinion,  we  shall  not  re-state 
them  nere  *.  Mr.  Molesworth  has  passed  over  this  matter,  im- 
portant as  it  unquestionably  is,  with  but  little  notice,  regarding 
it  only  as  a  difficult  text,  on  which  nothing  can  be  built ;  (P. 
105.)  but  surely  a  text  on  which  so  much  has  been  built,  and 
which  pertains  to  the  account  of  the  frst  exercise  of  the  sacri^ 
ficial  rite,  merited  a  cautious  examination !  But  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  advert  to  this  passage  of  Scripture. 

Mr.  Molesworth's  remarks  on  the  two  texts  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  are  ingenious  and  satisfactory.  "  By  faith,  says 
the  apostle,  Abel  offered  unto  God  a  more  excellent  sacrifice 
than  Cain^  by  which  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous^ 
God  testifying  of  his  gifts;  and  by  it  he,  being  dead,  yet  speak* 
eth  .'**  (xi.  4.)  firom  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  faith  must 
have  an  object,  that  no  object  of  faith  can  be  such  without  a 
levealed  communication  from  God,  that  no  other  object  of  faith 
caa.  be  conceived  than  the  great  Deliverer  promised  in  the 
feed  of  the  woman,  and  therefore  that  Abel's  offering  was  '^  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice  than  Cain*s,"  and  obtained  him ''  witness 


*  See  Review  of  Davison  on  Primitive  Sacrifice,  Vol.  ii.  No.  4.  p.  283.  et  %9\. 
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that  he  "was  righteous/*  because  it  testified  his  belief  in  a  fiitiffe 
Deliverer^  the  revealed  object  of  faith«  But  Mr.  Davison 
would  argue  that  Abel's  sacrifice  was  accepted  solely  from  his 
PERSONAL  RIGHTEOUSNESS ;  in  opposition  to  which  Mr.  M.  very 
ably  contends  that  the  text  in  question  implies^  that  Abel's  im* 
perfect  goodness  was  accepted  through  faith  in  the  promises 
connected  with  the  sacrifice ;  and  that  the  sacramental  and 
typical  sacrifice  justified  the  offerer^  because  it  was  offered  by 
faith  in  that  promised  scheme  of  redemption  of  which  it  was  a 
[Sacramental  memorial. 

'  The  other  text  is, "  And  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  co- 
Tenant^  and  to  the  blood  of  sprinkling  that  speaketh  better  things 
than  that  of  Abel.**  (xii.  S4.)  Here  Mr.  Davison  asserts  is  a 
comparison  between  the  blood  of  Abel  and  the  blood  of  the 
Redeemer ;  but  the  generally  received  interpretation  is,  as  our 
author  well  expresses  it,  that  the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice  m 
compared  with  the  blood  of  Christ's  sacrifice.  But  the  blood 
of  Christ's  sacrifice  by  the  term  ■'  sprinkUng "  applied  to  it  is 
spoken  of  as  making  atonement  for  sin,  consequently  the  blood 
of  Abel's  sacrifice  is  spoken  of  in  its  relation  to  the  same  effect 
of  sacrifice.  (P.  110.)  The  comparison  plainly  shews  that  die 
blood  of  AbeFs  sacrifice  declared  something  good,  thoi^h 
Christ's  does  something  better :  now,  as  Christ's  blood  spews 
to  us  universal  pardon  through  the  sacrifice  of  himself  onee  for 
all,  so  the  blood  of  Abel's  sacrifice  speaks  of  pardon  to  the 
offerer  through  the  typical  and  often  repeated  sacrifices. 

To  those  who  have  attended  to  the  controversy  respectii^ 
the  divine  institution  of  sacrifice,  it  must  be  apparent  that  Mr. 
M.  has  scarcely  touched  upon  some  of  the  principal  arguments 
in  favour  of  that  theory,  but,  as  his  object  was  rather  *'  to  brii^ 
a  fresh  accession  of  evidence "  than  to  dwell  upon  what  had 
been  so  often  and  so  well  urged  before,  we  will  not  find  iault 
With  him  for  this  omission.  But  we  must  at  the  same  time 
declare  our  conviction  that  the  review  of  the  line  of  his  argu- 
ment which  we  have  now  taken  is  amply  sufiicient  to  confirm  the 
opinion  which  we  gave  of  his  performance  at  the  beginning  of 
inis  article.  Still  we  cannot  part  with  Mr.  Moleswoirth  with- 
out assuring  him  that  we  entertain  a  respect  for  his  abiliti^ 
and  that,  as  much  of  what  we  cannot  approve  in  the  present 
work  is  doubtless  attributable  to  haste,  we  shall  be  glad  to  sec 
ft  new  edition  of  the  "  Answer,"  when  time  shall  have  extended 
his  reading  upon  the  question,  and  refiection  matured  lai 
Wews. 

In  pronouncing  a  critical  opinion  respecting  any  literary  per- 
formance^ it  is  requisite  to  ascertain  in  the  first  place  the  au- 
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thorns  lum  and  object;  a  matter  not  always  of  easy  attainment, 
especially  when  the  writer  does  not,  as  in  Mr.  Vansittart^s  case, 
condescend  to  favour  his  readers  with  a  Preface,  Table  of 
Contents,  or  an  unambiguous  Title.  Of  these  three  appurte- 
nances to  a  modern  book,  the  two  former  are  wanting  in  the 
work  to  which  our  attention  must  now  be  directed,  and  the 
Title  is  by  no  means  such  as  to  determine  beyond  dispute  what 
was  the  author's  design.  It  is  entitled  A  Statement  of  the  Ar- 
gument respecting  AbeFs  Sacrifice  and  Faith,  with  reference  to 
tfte  Objections  of  Mr.  Davison  and  Mr.  Benson  to  a  Divine 
Institution :  on  reading  which  we  were  perplexed  as  to  what 
the  words  **  a  divine  institution"  referred.  A  divine  institution 
of  what  ?  Of  Abel's  3ACRIFiqe  and  faith  ?  Presuming,  ho,w- 
Bver,  that  Mr.  Vansittart  meant  ^to  reply  to  the  objections,  of 
Messrs.  Davison  and  Benson  .to  the  divine  institution  (^sacrifice^ 
me  took  up  the  work  with  this  anticipation,  which,  upon  the 
perusal  of  the  book,  we  found  to  be  correct.  Mr.  V#  has  not 
only  designed  to  vindicate  the  divine  institution  and  piacular 
nature  of  Abel's  sacrifice,  but  in  some  respects  has  executed 
his  design  with  great  ability.  Some  of  the  objections  urged  by 
the  advocates  of  the  opposite  theory  he  has  successfully  com- 
1)atedy  and  to  many  of  his  observations  we  gladly  give  the  burna- 
ble meed  of  our  approbation;  but  there  is  also  much  to  which 
jre  demur,  as  for  exan^ple  :  .        ^ 

"  I  may  observe  that  where  Christianity  spreads,  the  clothing  of  the 
body's  nakednesss  goes  with  it  hand  in  hand,  the  nakedness  of  the 
bbdy  being  an  emblem  of  disobedience.  I  may  exemplify  this  princi- 
jple  m  the  simple  article  of  dress,  for  where  there  is  an  indecent  expo- 
sure of  the  body,  it  exhibits  more  or  less  tne  extinction  of  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  soul ;  the  exposure  of  the  body  evidences  to  the  soul's  na- 
kedness and  shame. 

"  I  will,  if  it  is  not  digressing  too  much,  apply  this  reasoning  to 
Noah,  when  he  was  drunken  and  uncovered  in  his  tent.  His  uncover- 
ing may  signify  his  fall  into  unbelief  and  disobedience,  a  like  state  into 
which  the  first  parents  fell  at  their  transgression ;  while  the  pious 
behaviour  of  his  two  sons  Shem  and  Japhet,  in  taking  a  garment  and 
covering  him  in  his  tent,  going  backwards,  with  their  faces  turned 
away,  that  they  might  not  see  their  father's  shame ;  place  them  in  the 
.same  relative  situation  to  their  father,  in  restoring  his  soul  and  reco- 
vering him  from  his  transgression  ;  as  the  Lord  God  stood  in  towards 
\he  first  parents,  in  making  for  them  coats  of  skins  for  the  clothing  of 
their  bodies.  The  piety  of  the  two  sons  covered  their  father's .  sin, 
whilst  the  younger  son.  Ham,  was  the  accuser  of  it ;  the  same  as  the 
serpent,  who  deceived  the  first  parents,  is  the  accuser  of  the  brethren. 
A  state  of  nakedness  is  a  state  of  unbelief  and  transgression.  Hence, 
I  will  apply  this  parabolic  representation  to  the  illustration  of  Gen.  ix. 
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27 i  where  it  is  said  that  Japhet  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.  Shem^ 
was  the  father  of  Eber,  and  represents  the  Jews,  Gen.  x.  21*  Japhet,. 
whose  descendants  peopled  the  hies  of  the  Gentiles^  Gen.  x.  5^  where 
Christianity  chiefly  prevails,  represents  the  believers  in  Christ.  Hence, 
where  it  is  said  that  Japhet  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,  it  signifies 
his  belief  in  the  God  of  Shem,  and  of  his  being  covered  with  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  which  belonged  to  Shem.  He  sJiall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem.  That  is,  he  shall  appropriate  to  himself  the  covering 
of  Shem,  who  would  remain  in  unbelief  and  transgression,  and  if  this 
should  seem  an  unfair  treatment  of  Shem,  who  appears  equally  dutiful 
with  Japhet  in  covering  his  father's  nakedness,  yet,  there  is  a  manifest 
difference  in  Noah*s  blessing  upon  his  two  sons,  for  the  blessing  went 
personally  to  Japhet,  God  shall  enlarge  or  allure  Japliet;  but  it  went 
not  personally  to  Shem,  but  fell  on  the  Lord  his  God,  blessed  he  the 
Lord  God  of  Shem,  The  Lord  God  of  Shem  still  remains  blessed 
and  worshipped  by  Japhet's  posterity,  although  the  children  of  Shem 
remain  in  unbelief.  They  have  had  according  to  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  in  return  for  their  unbelief  and  disobedience,  the  skirts 
of  their  nakedness  uncovered.     See  Jer.  xiii.  2%.  ^6."    Pp.  26, 27. 

It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  comment  upon  this  passage :  we 
shall  leave  it  without  remark  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  such 
glosses.  Perhaps  our  readers  may  not  be  displeased  with  ano- 
ther specimen  of  Mr.  Vansittart*s  style  and  manner. 

*'  Religious  controversy  hath  in  general  but  few  charms  for  most 
readers,  and  is  commonly  esteemed  to  lead  much  more  frequently  to 
dispute  and  strife  than  to  real  piety  ;  and  yet  in  a  general  manner  I 
may  afBrm,  that  if  it  is  not  the  source,  it  is  at  least  the  promoter  of 
those  high  theological  attainments  which  characterize  the  great  names 
which  adorn  our  church.  It  may  be  said  to  cherish  a  theological  chi- 
valry, which  defies  all  labour,  and  delights  in  all  those  severe  studiesi 
which  can  alone  form  the  champion  of  religious  truth.  But  there  is  a 
■difference  to  be  observed  between  theology  and  ecclesiology ;  and 
theological  subjects,  where  God  and  the  truths  of  his  word  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  handled  by  controversialists  with  much  more  modenk 
tion,  and  with  less  asperity  of  temper,  than  ecclesiological ;  fox  these 
last,  as  they  relate  more  to  the  exterior  than  to  the  interior  building  of 
the  Church,  partake  more  of  an  earthly  nature,  and  stir  up  more  of 
human  strife.  The  establishment  of  the  truth  hath  been  the  only  ob« 
ject  of  this  treatise,  and  if  that  hath  been  gained,  without  any  irrita- 
tion of  controversial  language,  or  if  it  help  to  place  the  question  of 
Abel's  sacrifice  in  a  clearer  light,  or  divest  it  of  any  of  its  objections 
to  a  divine  institution,  the  author's  end  will  be  well  answered  in  every 
respect.  Before  I  conclude,  I  cannot  but  do  homage  to  those  admirea 
Discourses  on  Prophecy  which  preceded  Mr.  Davison's  Treatise  on 
Sacrifice,  and  had  the  author  of  Sacrifice  taken  the  orthodox  side  of 
the  question,  there  is  no  person  more  competent  to  place  it  on  an  im- 
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moveable  foundation.  A  good  textuarist  is  a  good  theologian,  and  if 
I  say  that  Mr.  Davison's  Discourses  on  Prophecy  mark  him  to  be  an 
accomplished  textuarist,  it  is  a  praise  in  my  estimation  of  the  highest 
value,  and  makes  me  regret  to  be  at  all  opposed  in  opinion  to  so  dis- 
tinguished a  writer."    Pp.  67,  68. 

After  these  specimens  we  iriay  well  be  excused  from  entering 
at  large  either  into  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  production ; 
there  is  one  part  of  it,  however,  upon  which  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  animadvert ;  we  allude  to  that  wherein  he  records  his 
agreement  v^ith  Mr.  Davison  in  support  of  our  Bible  translation 
of  Gen.  iv.  7.  in  opposition  to  that  defended  by  Archbishop 
Magee.  To  this  we  are  induced  as  well  by  the  importance 
which  we  have  always  attached  to  the  text  in  question  as  by 
the  belief  that  Mr.  V.  is  well  qualified  by  his  Hebraic  attain- 
ment for  such  discussions. 

Though  we  regard  Gren.  iv.  7.  as  a  very  important  text  in 
the  present  controversy,  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  supposed  to 
mean,  that,  if  the  Bible  translation  of  it  be  correct,  it  militates 
against  the  divuie  origin  of  sacrifice.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  our  opinion.  It  would  still  substantiate  the  doctrine  of 
repentance,  which,  whether  considered  by  Abel  in  connexion 
with  the  promised  Deliverer  in  the  seed  of  the  woman^  or  with 
his  own  immediate  act  of  sacrifice,  would  lead  him  to  infer^  that 
repentance  was  available  only  through  sacrifice  and  a  Redeemer. 
If  thou  doest  well  shall  thou  not  be  accepted,  and  if  thou  doest 
not  well,  sin  (i.  e.  the  punishment  of  it)  lieth  at  the  door;  (i.  e. 
near  at  hand,  ready  to  overtake  thee.)  This  declaration  taken 
in  conjunction  vrith  the  antecedent  promise  of  a  Deliverer,  and 
with  uie  occasion  of  its  announcement,  could  scarcely  fail  of 
leading  to  the  inference,  that  sacrifice  was  the  instituted 
MEANS  OF  FORGIVENESS.  Such,  WO  think,  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  passage  fairly  leads,  supposing  the  authorised  ver- 
sion to  be  correct ;  at  any  rate  it  cannot  be  deemed  hostile  to 
die  divine  appointment  of  sacrifice,  and,  if  not  favourable  to 
that  hypothesis,  certainly  neutral  in  the  question.  But  if 
laghtfoot's  translation  be  the  true  one,  then  it  is  a  plain  decla* 
raaon  of  the  Almighty  that  he  had  appointed  sin-offerings 

TO  MAKE  atonement  WITH  FOR  TRANSGRESSIONS.     Let  US  thcU 

see  how  Mr.  V.  opposes  this  rendering. 

His  first  ground  of  opposition  is,  that,  though  JIKDrT  often 
denote  a  sin-offering,  it  is  out  of  place  to  apply  it  where  Abel's 
otSering,  which  was  accepted,  is  denominated  a  mincha^  which 
is  simply  translated  in  our  Bible  an  offering.  (P.  51.)  It  is 
QBTprisiiig  what  slips  really  learned  men  t^v  virdQeffLv  rnpovyre^  will 
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sometimes  inake.  The  very  passage  in  dispute  is  sufficient  to 
skew  that  the  term  mincha  ijyny^)  is  apphed  to  bloody  as  well 
as  to  unbloody  offerings,  for  Abel's  offering  was  **  of  the  first- 
lings of  his  flock  ;'*  a  fact  which  is  likewise  apparent  from  othe^ 
places,  Judg.  vi.  18,  19.  1  Sam.  ii.  17.  xxvi.  19.  et  al,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Parkhurst's  Lexicon.  No  objection  then  can  be 
alleged  against  Abel's  offering  being  a  sin-offering  on  account 
of  its  being  called  a  mincha.  An  objection  raised  upon  the 
same  basis  was  made  by  Dr.  Kennicott  in  his  Dissertation  on 
fhe  subject,  and  was  triumphantly  repelled  by  Archbishop 
Magee,  in  the'62d  No.  of  the  Illustrations  annexed  to  his  Dis- 
courses on  Atonement.  Mr.  Vahsittaf  t's  next  argument  shall 
t>e  stated  in  his  own  wotds. 

"  Also  another  reason  is,  that  it  is  better  to  be  satisfied  with  thd 
established  translation,  which  answers  every  purpose,  than  aim  at  a 
better  of  a  doubtful  nature ;  for  if  such  new  translation  be  objected  to, 
we  are  liable  to  lose  the  advantage  we  possess.  The  present  translation 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  repentance,  as  if  it  were  an  authenticated  doc- 
trine, and  an  old  commentator  on  my  shelf  exclaims  upon  this  verse 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  '  how  early  was  the  Gospel  preached !' 
It  is  better  to  J[)e  satis6ed  with  this  than  to  seek  a  higher  sense  ;  for  i^ 
the  archbishop's  translation  be  not  established  after  he  hath  declared, 
'  that  the  peculiar  propriety  of  the  term  of  sin-offering  instantly 
appears,'  it  casts  a  slur  on  the  sense  of  the  old  established  version ;  and 
so  we  lose  a  certain  for  an  uncertain  benefit.  The  Bible  translation 
runs  thus  :  If  thou  doest  foell^  shalt  thou  not  he  accepted^  and  if  thank 
doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door ;  therefore  the  inference  is,  turn  from 
doing  ill  and  learn  to  do  well,  and  then  unto  thee  shall  be  his  destrCf 
and  thou  shalt  rule  over  him.  This,  which  appears  a  very  sufficient 
sense  of  the  passage,  may  be  hazarded  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  other 
translation,  and  after  all  repentance  must  be  implied  with  a  sin-ofier- 
ing,  and  therefore  the  sense  of  repentance  may  be  the  most  conve- 
nient of  the  two."     P.  51,  52. 

This  objection,  if  it  require  any  reply,  we  shalMeaVe  to  those 
\lirho  can  perceive  the  force  of  it,  and  proceed  to  the  next.- 
Archbisho][>  Magee  objects  to  the  phrase  of  "  sin  lying  at  the 
door  '^  as  a  very  bold  image  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  but  Ml*.  Y. 
thinks  not  so ;  because  if  sin  Ijing  at  the  door  be^comidered 
as  an  adversary,  then  the  phrase  to  lie  lurking  at  the  door,  or 
in  the  way  as  a  lion  lurketh,  is  a  simple  phrase ;  beca:ase  it  is  a 
bolder  phrase  to  say  that  an  animal  would  come  aiid  ^laee  it- 
self at  the  altar;  because  it  should  be  shewn  that  the  terb  y3i 
is  used  in  that  sense  at  th^  time  of  sacrificing;  ahd  becatis^  H' 
is  used  in  a  variety  of  texts  to  express  lying  dotm  in  security 
and  eohfidehce,  as  sin  may  Be  said  to  lie  down  in  cbttfldeao^  it 
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the  door  of  the  impenitent^  their  impenitence  being  its  strength.* . 
Such  is  the  substance  of  this  objection,  and  we  must  be  allowed 
to  ask  what  does  it  amount  to,  should  the  whole  of  it  be  granted, 
which,  however,  we  are  far  from  doing  ?  So  far  from  overthrow- 
ing it  would  not  even  shake  the  new  rendering.  The  real 
ground  of  the  archbishop's  argument  is,  that  \yi  strictly  imphes 
couching  or  lying  down  as  a  beast^  an  idea  not  very,  if  at  all, 
applicable  to  sin,  but  peculiarly  proper  when  used  of  a  sin-of-^ 
fering.  If  then  Mr.  V.  could  prove  that  the  verb  might  be 
applied  to  sin,  it  must  be  so  by  a  bold  figure,  and  how  would 
that  prove  that  Y^l*)  is  not  literally,  strictly,  and  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  a  sin-offering  ?  His  remark  about  an  animal  coming 
and  placing  itself  at  the  altar,  it  is  all  sheer  nonsense.  Nothing 
more  is  implied  by  the  new  rendering  than  that,  if  Cain  did  not 
well  an  animal  sacrifice  was  at  the  door,  near  at  hand,  and  not 
far  ofi)  to  make  an  atonement  with  for  transgression.  But  to 
proceed  with  the  next  argument  in  succession. 

**  The  archbishop's  next  step  is  to  prove  his  translation  by  criticism. 
The  translation  offends  much  against  grammar  in  joining  a  masculine 
participle  to  a  noun  feminine.  The  archbishop,  however,  undertakes 
to  shew  that  the  participle  accommodates  itself  to  the  thing,  that  is,  to 
the  animal,  and  not  to  the  word,  which  is  feminine.  He  thus  assumes 
that  the  animal  is  a  male  ;  but  as  there  were  both  males  and  females 
sacrificed,  according  to  the  different  condition  and  sin  of  the  offerer, 
and  fine  fiour  also,  and  both  are  equally  sin-offerings,  the  female  as 
well  as  the  male,  see  Lev.  iv.  28.,  v.  11.;  and  also  because  Abel's 
lambs  are  spoken  of  in  the  feminine  gender,  it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
proceeding,  neither  is  it  an  argument  to  be  used  in  a  general  manner, 
because  if  the  animal  be  a  female,  the  pronoun,  whether  it  be  the  pro-* 
Bonn  of  the  animal  or  of  the  sin-offering,  will  be  fbminine  also.  SeQ 
Lev.  iv.  29—35."     P.  53. 

In  answer  to  this  let  it  be  observed  that  the  Hebrew  text 
does  exhibit  an  apparent  grammatical  anomaly  in  making  a 
masculine  participle  rehearse  a  feminine  noun,  and  the  question 
n,  which  translation,  the  received  or  the  proposed  one,  is  most 
agreeable  to  &e  genius  of  the  language.  That  such  a  discre* 
poacy  between  the  concording  noun  and  verb  is  not  unexam-r 
pled  we  readily  nUowf;  but  we  are  sure  that  DKIDTT  in  the 

*  Our  ovtlior's  references,  it  may  be  remarkedi  are  Tery  erroneous.  Thus  he  refers 
to  Isaiah  xu.  21.  wliich  chapter  has  only  six  verses ;  and  he  dtes  **  to  lie  as  a  curse  upon 
apermm.  Deat  xxix.  3,"  where  no  such  words  occur ;  nor,  we  believe  any  where  ebe 
in  tlie  Bible.  The  reference  is  probably  to  Deut.  zxix.  20,  **  aU  the  airaes  which  qn 
wmem  k^tMs  book  OaU  lie  w^  him:'  In  Heb.  v.  19. 

t  See  Schroeder.' Gram.  Heb.  Regul.  56.  Robertson's  Gram.  Heb.  p.  321.Storr,Ob8. 
ad  AnaL  et  Syntax.  Heb.  p.  366  et  seq.,  Glass,  Fhil.  Sac  p.  380.  Buxtorf.  Thesaur. 
Gum  mp^  !••  Jahn,  .6iMib  Helb.l  1^. '  ^  .    ■  ' 
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sense  o{sin  is  generally,  if  not  always,  connected  with  feminine 
words.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  denotes  a  sin-offering  it  is 
sometimes  connected  with  a  masculine  adjunct,  as  the  passages 
appealed  to  by  Magee  seem  to  prove.  The  Hebrew  idiom, 
too,  sometimes  concords  a  verb  or  adjective,  not  with  the  noun, 
but  with  the  thing  understood  by  it*;  according  to  which  yHI 
will  agree  with  the  animal,  the  thing  intended  by  the  feminine 
DKDn.  This  construction  renders  the  passage  strictly  gramma- 
tical. But,  says  Mr.  V.,  this  is  to  assume  that  the  animal  is  a 
male,  whereas  there  were  both  males  and  females  sacrificed. 
We  deny  that  it  does  make  such  an  assumption ;  for  in  Hebrew 
as  in  the  classical  languages,  the  masculine  is  more  worthy  than 
the  feminine,  and  the  feminine  than  the  neuter,  and  therefore 
a  writer  who  spoke  collectively  of  male  and  female  animals 
might  properly  use  the  masculine  gender.  Let  it  be  allowed 
us  further,  to  observe  that  Abel's  sacrifice  may  have  a  symboh- 
cal  signification,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  may  have  chosen  to 
employ  a  masculine  verb  in  reference  to  Christ,  the  true  DMDTf, 
and  propitiation  for  sin.  This  is  no  very  improbable  conjecture ; 
it  reduces  the  passage  to  grammar,  and  superinduces  a  spiritual 
and  typical  meaning  which  other  Scrij^ture  recitals  were  cer- 
tainly intended  to  convey.  Yet,  if  we  were  to  grant  the  as- 
sumption, it  would  be  unfair  to  infer  from  it,  that  a  sin-offering 
was  not  intended  by  the  phrase  under  our  consideration.  StiU 
Mr.  V.  further  urges  that  Abel's  lambs  are  spoken  of  in  the 
feminine  gender.  True,  the  word/IIIDZl,  by  which  the  first- 
lings of  Abel's  fiock  are  denominated,  has  a  feminine  termina- 
tion, but  the  author  ought  to  have  known  that  it  is  a  collective 
noun  denoting  also  ;7ia/^-firstlings  :  for  proof  of  which  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  refer  him  to  Parkhurst.  This,  therefore,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  is  in  favour  of  the  new  rendering. 

Mr.  V.  next  controverts  the  archbishop's  assertion,  that  al- 
though /IKIDn  be  feminine,  yet  in  the  sense  of  sin-offering  it  is 
in  other  places  connected  with  a  masculine  adjunct.  But  we 
shall  not  at  present  enter  into  this  inquiry,  because  it  would 
occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford,  and  because  the  refuta- 
tion of  his  grace's  assertion  would  not  overthrow  the  new  ren- 
dering; it  would  only  shew  that  one  of  his  positions  was  un- 
tenable. Yet  we  beg  not  to  be  mistaken,  as  if  we  considered 
it  in  that  light;  neither  Mr.  Davison,  nor  our  author,  has 
shaken  our  persuasion  of  its  soundness,  though  we  decline  to 
enter  now  into  the  discussion. 

The  last  objection  brought  forward  by  Mr.  V.  is  against  the 

^  Any  one  may  be  convinced  of  this  by  consulting  the  authors  just  referced  t«» 
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critical  canon  of  the  archbishopi  that  whiere  the  noun/lM&n 
signifies  sin  and  not  a  sin-offering  it  has  constantly  the  adjunct 
in  the  feminine. 

'*  This,"  says  he,  *'  may  be  the  case  where  it  is  connected  with  an 
adjective;  but  it  is  not  so  with  the  verb,  as  in  Lev. iv.  23,  28,  where 
it  is  connected  with  JTDn  in  the  masculine  gender ;  and  also  in  verses 

26,  35.  it  seems  connected  with  TwDi  forgiven^  the  priest  shall  make 
an  atonement  for  the  sin  that  he  hath  committedf  and  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him.  However,  in  the  14th  verse  of  this  chapter  the  noun  occurs  with 
the  feminine,  iDTD^,  and  therefore  it  would  appear  that  /)K20n,  sin, 
may  be  of  both  genders."    P.  56. 

Now,  in  order  to  discover  the  soundness  of  this  criticism,  it 
is  proper  to  cite  the  texts  referred  to.  The  first  is  Lev.  iv.  23. 
When  a  ruler  hath  sinned,  and  done  somewhat  through  igno^ 
ranee  against  any  of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  his  God, 
concerning  things  which  should  not  be  done,  and  is  guilty  ;  or 

IF  HIS  SIN,  WHEREIN  HE  HATH  SINNED,  COME  TO  HIS  KNOWLEDGE, 

na  NBH  -WK  1/)»Bn  rhi^  jmn  W,  he  shall  bring  his  offering, 
&c.  Verse  S8.  is  exactly  parallel.  Our  translators  have  evi- 
dently taken  the  verb  in  the  sense  of  JD*)^,  Niph.  and  they  have 
expressed  the  general  meaning  of  the  passage  after  the  ancient 
and  most  of  the  modern  versions ;  but  a  bare  perusal  of  it  will 
suffice  to  shew  that  they  have  not  followed  the  strict  grammatical 
construction,  for  how  can  a  man  know  a  sin  which  he  has  com- 
mitted ''  through  ignorance "  unless  some  one  point  it  out  to 
him  ?  The  literal  rendering  therefore  is,  When  a  ruler  hath 
sinned,  &c. — and,  (or,  and  tf,  see  Noldius  in  1M)  some  one 
make  known  to  him  his  sin,  wherein  he  hath  sinned,  he  shall 
bring,  &c.    The  verb  JTrtH  is  the  Imperat.  of  Hiphil.  "  And 

let  some  one  teach  or  make  known,"  or,  **  and  if,  (supposing 
that)  some  one  make  known  ;'*  and  it  is  a  common  idiom  with  the 
Hebrews  to  use  the  imperative  for  bther  tenses  *.  But  how- 
ever the  imperative  JTrtH  be  understood,  it  cannot  have  VIKBPf 

for  its  nominative,  which  construction  alone  can  make  for  our 
author's  objection. 

The  only  possible  way  in  which  Mr.  V.  can  support  his  ar- 
gument is  by  denying  the  word  to  be  the  imperative  Hiph.  and 
asserting  it  to  be  the  Prset*  Mas.  of  Hophal,  as  Taylor  and 
others  suppose.    But,  not  to  mention  that  it  should  in  tibat 

*  This  idiom  b  noticed  by  Olaiaius,  Storr,  Schroeder,  &c.  and  must  be  fiuniliar  to  all 
Hebrew  sdiolart.  Cocceius  in  his  valuable  Lexicon,  edit.  Schuls,  renders  the  phrase 
"  ct  rwMi  f#  Hmerit  ultro,  ipsa  eum  admonente  conscientia,  cnU  aliut  indkoMrii  eipec' 
cAteM,  jiMNi  commMI."  in  voc,  Dttii. 
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eftse  Be  regularly  pointed  JH^T^,  it  would  be  the  only  instance  of 

its  occurrence  in  Hoph.,  whereas  in  the  imperative  Hiph.  it 
occurs  several  times,  Ps.  xc.  12.,  Prov.  ix.  9.,  Ezek.  xvi/^.; 
xtiii.  1 1 .9  why  then  should  we  take  the  same  tetters  similarly 
pointed  in  any  other  way  in  Lev.  iv.  2S.  538.  not  being  impelled 
exigerUia  loci  ?  But  secondly,  as  the  conjugation  Hophal  has 
sometimes  a  reciprocal  signification  f,  the  words  may  be  rendered 
\fhe  be  made  to  know  in  himself ,  that  is,  if  he  be  caused  to  bring 
to  his  knowledge  the  sin  wherein  he  hath  sinned.  That  Ho- 
[Aal  denotes  to  be  caused  to  do,  as  well  as  to  be  done^  is  clear  from 
almost  every  Hebrew  grammar,  and  hence  in  Hoph.  yrn  \M 

may  mean,  if  he  be  caused  to  know.  The  other  instance  pro- 
duced by  Mr.  V.  of  /IKDn  being  connected  with  a  verb  mascu- 
line is  in  the  ^6th  and  35th  verses  of  the  same  chapter ;  but 
TvTDl  is  so  evidently  used  as  a  verb  impersonal  of  the  passive 
voice,  it  shaU  be  forgiven  Mm,  viz.  he  s/taU  be  forgiven,  that  it 
seems  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  it. 

From  the  observations  alreadv  made  we  think  it  may  safely 
be  inferred  that  our  author  has  failed  to  prove,  in  opposition 
to  Archbishop  Magee's  canon,  that  JlMUdTT,  in  the  sense  of  «tn, 
is  ever  connected  with  a  mascuUne  verb.  At  any  rate,  should 
it  even  be  thought  that  the  examples  produced  by  him  do 
evince  the  contrary,  it  will  only  follow  that  the  canon  referred 
to  is  not  without  an  exception.  It  will  nevertheless  be  unde- 
niably true  that  IHRtSn,  when  denoting  sin,  is  usually,  and  for 
the  most  part,  connected  with  a  masciiline  adjunct.  Yet,  when 
it  is  further  considered  that  the  examples  cited  by  Mr.  V.  are^ 
to  say  the  least,  very  doubtful,  (in  our  opinion  they  are  altoge- 
ther irrelevant,)  it  cannot  in  reason  be  denied  that  the  new 
rendering  of  Gen.  iv.  7.  derives  considerable  support  from  the 
&ct  that  ilMOn,  when  it  signifies  sin,  and  not  a  sin-offering,  is 
generally,  if  not  always,  construed  with  a  feminine  verb  or  ad- 
jective ;  for,  being  there  connected  with  a  masculine  verb,  it 
most  probably  denotes  a  sin-offering. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  version  of  this  important  text»  first 
proposed  by  Lightfoot,  and  subsequently  adopted  by  some  of 
our  most  celebrated  Hebraicians,  is  not  invalidated  by  the  ob- 
jections of  Mr.Vansittart*  Neither  this  writer,  nor  his  able  pie* 
decessor  Mr.  Davison,  has  been  able  to  upset  the  positions  by 
which  it  is  defended.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  to  assert  that  it 
stands  Uke  an  impregnable  fortress,  invidnerable  to  the  assaults 

t  Of  HopM  lalra  tayt»  **  Sigidfieatioest  actio  mntna,  ntn  nuro  simpfieitcr  ftiMilifi; 
imaiBierduiii  quoqiM  intnoiitiTa,*'  Gnon*  Mt.  !•  49, 
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of  learned  criticism ;  but  we  must  declare  it  as  our  decided 
conviction,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  attacks  upon  it  hitherto 
made,  it  still  remains  uninjured,  still  unimpaired  in  all  ita 
mi^esty  and  strength. 

Having  used  much  freedom  in  our  strictures  upon  Mr.  Van- 
sittart's  performance,  it  would  be  unfair  towards  him  not  to 
present  to  our  readers  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
meets  some  of  Mr.  Davison's  objections,  and  we  select  the  fol« 
lowing. 

*'  tVe  next  come  to  Mr.  Davison's  objection  to  the  Orthodox,  that 
they  look  through  the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  AbeFs  Sacrifice.  This 
objection  must  also  fall  to  the  ground,  because  it  hath  always  been 
considered,  not  only  the  legitimate,  but  the  safest  and  best  mode  of 
interpretation,  to  interpret  Scripture  by  Scripture,  and  to  compare  spi- 
ritual things  with  spiritual.  Hence  if  Abel  and  the  High  Priest  were 
types  of  Christ,  so  must  their  Sacrifices  be  the  same.  Hence  too,  if 
it  be  declared  in  the  law  that  the  blood  is  the  life,  and  the  blood  makes 
ihe  atonement*  so  we  may  conclude  that  the  blood  of  AbeVs  Sacrifice 
was  atoning  also :  for  as  we  are  assured  that  Noah  knew  the  truth 
that  the  life  was  in  the  blood,  so  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  like 
trdth  was  known  to  the  Antediluvians,  by  the  remonstrance  which  the 
Lord  God  made  with  Cain,  The  voice  of  thy  Brother* s  blood  crieth  unt^ 
me  from  the  ground.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  blood  of  Abers 
lambs,  because  his  sacrifice  was  accepted,  and  procured  for  him  the 
testimony  that  he  was  righteous,  free  from  the  imputation  of  sin^ 
which  is  the  least  we  can  say  of  the  word  ^iVaioc,  made  an  atonement 
for  him.  The  blood  of  sacrifice,  like  our  Saviour,  was  the  same  yes- 
terday, to-day,  and  for  ever  :  therefore,  if  AbeFs  sacrifice  were  a  type 
of  Christ's,  and  if  his  sacrifice  purged  away  death,  the  wages  of  sm, 
and  rendered  him  guiltless  of  its  imputation,  then  the  blood  of  his 
Iambs  must  have  been  of  an  expiatory  nature,  and  typical  of  the  Lamb 
of  God.  Besides,  since  the  Scripture  hath  declared  that  Christ  was 
foreordained  as  a  Lamb  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  slain  a^ 
a  Lamb  from  the  fecundation  of  the  world,  it  liecessarily  gives  to  blood 
ils  atoning  virtues  from  that  time.  The  foreordaining  of  Christ  to  be 
a  lamb  of  sacrifice  necessarily  sanctified  blood  to  be  an  atonement  for 
the  soul ;  therefore,  from  that  period  the  blood  of  AbeFs  lambift,  and 
the  blood  of  the  Mosaic  lamb,  have  been  identified  together  in  the 
effect  of  cleansing  from  sin  with  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God^? 

In  bddi  the  JmUications  upon  which  we  have  been  comment!^ 
iBg  Aere  in  a  gteat  deal  that  we  approve;  the  authors  have 
c«M  for#iH*d  with  manly  boldness  in  the  cause  of  what  they 
deem  tnitbi  and  it  is  but  jtnt  to  aidd,  that  they  have  on  severiu 
fmntB  wtoaumtvSbf  Combated  with  their  opponents ;  yet  we  muat 
vsk  fiditede  mf,  that  we  are  not  altogetheif  aatisfled  with  theft 
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labours.  Much  in  our  judgment  still  remains  to  be  done  before 
the  question  respecting  the  origin  of  the  rite  of  sacrifice  can  be 
finally  set  at  rest.  We  have  abstained  from  taking  a  decided 
part  in  the  discussion ;  and  though  we  may  have  shewn  the  bias 
of  our  private  opinion,  our  aim  has  been,  as  critical  reviewers,  to 
point  out  how  far  the  advocates  on  either  side  are  supported 
by  argument,  and  by  the  authority  of  sound  Biblical  interpreta- 
tion. For  the  present  we  take  our  leave  of  the  dispute,  not 
without  the  hope  that  our  attention  will  be  speedily  called  again 
to  a  renewal  of  the  contest  by  other  champions  skilled  to  wield 
the  lance  in  the  field  of  controversy. 


Nugce  Hehraicce ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Elementary  Principles  of  ike 
Structure  of  the  Hebrew  Language,  By  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Imh 
Academy*     London.     Rivingtons.     1825. 

We  can  hardly  doubt,  that  the  hieroglyphical  system  of  the 
antients  had  a  certain  influence  on  Asiatic  tongues ;  although 
we  certainly  have  not  sufficient  data  to  define  the  bounds 
within  which  that  influence  was  confined.  Hutchinson,  Ely, 
Bates,  and  Parkhurst  from  a  false  assumption  that  ascertain 
mystical  signification  of  words  was  inherent  in  the  Hebrew, 
have  hence  produced  a  most  absurd  and  incongruous  scheme, 
in  which  grammatical  precision  has  been  disregarded,  and  the 
grossest  ineptise  have  been  detailed  with  a  judicial  gravity, 
more  worthy  of  a  burlesque  than  of  sober  criticism.  The 
Hebrew  language  was  a  sacred  tongue,  because  the  sacred 
oracles  were  delivered  in  it,  not  from  any  claim  which  it  could 
institute  to  that  title  from  its  formation,  beyond  the  Chaldee 
or  the  Arabic.  Nor  have  we  any  Biblical  authority  for  its 
existence  prior  to  the  settlement  of  Abraham  in  Canaan,  who 
may  be  supposed  from  the  admixture  of  his  native  Chaldei^i 
with  the  language  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  fixed  Ub 
residence,  to  have  become,  the  father  of  it. 

This  writer  seems  to  have  founded  his  hypothesis  on  the 
preceding  theory ;  and  the  obscure  style  in  which  he  has  in* 
troduced  it,  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the  author 
of  Mosis  Principia.  Fancy  must  afibrd  important  aids  to  faimi 
who  can  see  the  different  representations  depicted  in  the  difie- 
rent  characters  ;  for  instance,  9  is  considered  the  representation 
of  .the  human  mouth  in  an  expanded  state,  and  t^ie  ideal  chft- 
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racter  of  9^  is  said  to  be  separation  or  expansion.  From  hencey 
he  proceeds  to  the  other  characters  united  to  it,  and  making  it 
when  united  with  n  as  HS)  ^^  to  denote  a  mouthy  and  when  fol* 
lowed  by  rs  as  /IS  "  to  indicate  separation^  so  that  in  the  for- 
mer Biliteral,  the  significant  exerts  its  representative  cha- 
racter^  while  in  the  latter  Biliteral,  it  exerts  its  ideal  character." 
What  can  be  more  vague  and  trifling  than  these  puerilities; 
which  have  no  other  existence  than  the  author's  ill-regulated 
imagination  ?  and  to  what  possible  use  in  the  study  of  this  lan- 
guage, can  these  singular  reveries  be  applied  ? 

The  description  of  the  letters  is  commenced  with  1 — ^which 
**  is  called  t^K")  (i.  e.  head)  the  original  form  of  it  having  ex- 
hibited the  representation  of  the  head  of  a  hawk  : — the  ideas* 
oi  flowing  forth  and  darting  forwards  were  connected  with  it, 
from  a  reference  to  the  movements  of  a  flying  hawk'*    Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  favoured  with  sketches  of  hawks'  heads, 
from  which  this  character  is  presumed  to  have  been  modified  ia 
course  of  time,     *T  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  in  the 
form  of  a  door,— iD  in  that  of  a  bow,— p  a  cup,  goblet  or  jug — 
^  a  camel  represented  in  most  extraordinary  caricatures — 2(  the 
noose  or  sling  of  a  hunter — ?  a  plane,  or  adze,  a  girdle,  or  a 
zone —  a  D  scroll  or  roll  of  skin  extended  to  be  read — 0  the 
hoof  of  a  horse— it^  teeth  set  in  the  lower  jaw — ^a  hook — ^3  a 
covered  dwelling  open  in  front — D  a  wave  of  the  sea — /I  the? 
terminus  or  cross  of  the  ^Egyptians — H  a  staple — ^  unknown 
— Jf  the  eye — ^  the  hand — ^  a  nail — Jl  and  K  unknown,- — ^We 
have  seen  these  absurd  observations  before,  and  had  hoped 
that  they  had  long  ceased  to  find  supporters ;  for  can  we 
imagine  that  such  trifling  things,  as  those  assigned  to  many  of 
them,  would  have  been  of  sufficient  consequence  to  have  an  in- 
fluence op  the  alphabet?  and  in  many,  nay,  in  most,  we  do  not 
discern  the  similarity.    Besides  the  present  is  the  Chaldee 
eharacter,  and  as  the  Samaritan  is  vndely  different  from  it,  the 
application  must  be  lost :  and  on  the  same  principle  we  should 
expect  to  find  symbols  for  every  character  in  the  Syriac, 
Arabic,  iSlthiopic,  Sanscrit,  and  many  other  ancient  languages, 
the  speakers  of  whom  were  equally  prone  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  dark  ages.     The  nature  of  ancient  symbols,  as  preserved 
in  Horapollo,  Jamblichus,  and  others,  was  totally  different 
from  those  selected  by  this  extraordinary  system ;  and  because 
*|^  meant  an  ox,  whence  the  Biblical  Q"»S)^K>  we  may  with 
e)ual  argument  assert,  that  ^  in  Hebrew — ]  in  Syriac —  and 

I  in  Arabic — or  T\  in  iEthiopic  were  representations  of  the 
animal.  Some  have  pretended  that  such  was  its  form  in  the 
more  antient  Phoenician  alphabet ;  yet^  unfortunately,  they 
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have  been  unable  to  detennme,  nrhetber  it  were  an  ox  6r  a 
General  which  was  pourtrayed.  But  as  the  modem  Hebrew 
character  is  Chaldee  we  have  every  reason  to  argue  that  the 
hierophants  of  Babylon  would  have  selected  more  worthy  83rm- 
bols^  and  those  more  closely  connected  with  their  religion^  for 
their  alphabet ;  nor  can  we  pretend  to  discover  whence  the 
names  were  given  to  the  letters^  or  what  might  have  been  their 
earliest  form. 

Even  in  the  chapter  on  the  construction  of  words  we  remailc 
nothing  new.  or  of  any  moment :  the  grammars  of  Schroeder, 
Gesenius,  &c.  on  one  perusal  would  afford  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  language,  than  the  whole  of  these  nugce  committed  to  tb6 
memory.  We  observe  nothing  beyond  a  compilation,  and  that 
compilation  one  of  the  most  ordinary  description:  it  appears 
a  mere  school  boy's  table  of  the  force  of  the  formatives,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  word  in  which  they  occur.  The  real 
power  of  the  root,  the  primary  signification  elucidated  from  the 
cognate  dialects  or  parallel  examples  in  Hebrew,  the  partides 
peculiar  to  each  verb  in  construction,  the  variations  in  syntax 
and  a  research  into  the  more  usual  ellipses  would  have  beeiii 
beneficial  to  the  biblical  student^  but  from  the  present  essay,  it 
IS  impossible,  that  he  can  derive  any  critical  knowledge. 

The  analysis  of  the  language,  which  this  writer  projects,  if  It 
be  conducted  upon  the  same  fanciful  plan,  will,  we  fear,  add 
nothing  more  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject :  no  language  m 
constructed  on  more  .simple  principles  than  the  Hebrew,  «nd 
we  regret,  whenever  we  see  it  involved  in  a  nebulous  obscurity. 
The  Slasorites  have  already  annexed  sufficient  difficulty  to  its 
grammar,  which,  in  its  original  state,  was  certainty  as  plain  and 
unsophisticated,  as  any  grammar  could  be :  we  therefore  de- 
precate any  speculation,  or  extravagant  theory,  with  whioh  it 
may  be  proposed  to  encumber  it. 

If  such  be  the  Nugce,  it  may  be  natural  to  inquire,  of  what 
nature  will  b^  the  Seria?  The  system  of  the  Hutchinsoaiant 
has,  in  many  instances,  obscured  the  interpretation  of  the  Biblc^ 
and  given  the  rein  to  numberless  uncontrouled  excursions  of 
the  ima^nation,  and  we  conjecture,  that  the  present  work -is 
cast  in  the  same  mould.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can  never  amount 
to  an  authority,  it  can  be  but  an  unsupported  hypothesis,  and 
Aerefore  can  be  of  no  utiUty .  We  are  aware,  that  it  must  have 
been  a  laborious  work,  as  far  as  compilation  is  oonoerned,  and 
applied  to  a  private  theory,  but.it  is  not  for  that  reason  entitled 
to  the  consideration  of  the  public.  Difficilis. labor  f^t  iii^p- 
tiaruin ! 
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Origines :  or  Remarks  on  the  Origin  of  several  Empires^  States^  and 
Cities.  By  the  Right  Hon,  Sir  W.  Drummond*  2  Vols.  8vo. 
London.     Baldwin.     1824. 

To  all — be  they  theologians,  antiquarians,  or  historians,  the 
origin  of  nations  is  a  subject  pregnant  with  the  deepest  inte- 
rest, and  upon  which  the  human  mind  must  ever  dwell  with  a 
laudable  curiosity  not  unmixed  with  awe,  involving,  as  it  does, 
the  causes  of  many  of  those  varied  feelings  which  have  dis- 
played themselves  in  the  great  theatre  of  a  world,  wherein  the 
Deity  has  condescended  to  appear  in  so  conspicuous  a  form. 
In  contemplating,  indeed,  a  subject  so  obscure,  yet  so  impor- 
tant, we  feel  the  impossibility  of  unravelling  the  mysteries  in 
which  it  is  shrouded,  and  our  utter  inability  to  raise  the  veil 
which  time  has  thrown  over  it.  We  must  candidly  admit,  too, 
that  in  opening  a  work  of  Sir  W.  Drummond,  we  felt  im- 
pressed with  a  degree  of  doubt,  perhaps  prejudice,  as  to  the 
mtentions  and  views  with  which  such  an  author  has  under* 
taken  such  a  book,  but  with  equal  candour  are  we  free  to  con- 
fess, that  with  whatever  doubts  we  opened  these  volumes,  we 
closed  them  with  a  conviction  that  our  suspicions  were  ground* 
less,  and  that  truth  alone  was  the  object  of  the  author's  at*^ 
tainment. 

"  I  have  determined  (he  says)  te  print  this  book  because  I  flatter 
myself  with  the  hopes  diat  it  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of  men 
of  letters,  who  are  engaged  in  pursuits  similar  to  my  own, — but  there 
18  not  a  sentence  in  this  work,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  as  my  inten- 
tioiis  have  led  me,  which  can  give  the  slightest  offence  to  the  strictest 
theologian."    Pref.  p.  vii. 

However  lax,  not  to  say  more  than  lax,  were  some  of  his 
former  opinions  upon  the  most  sacred  of  all  subjects,  reflectidii 
appears  to  have  effected  a  salutary  change,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  him  "  adverting  to  changes  which  may  have  t^ken 
piaee  within  the' last  few  years,  in  his  own  opinion,"  p.  88. 
tnd  honestly  confessing  that  he  has  come  to  different  conclu- 
flbns  from  those  published  "  in  a  work  written  some  years  ago*'* 
Vol.  I.  P.  276. 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  upon  the  character  of  the  work 
nd  its  author,  we  must  proceed  without  further  delay  to 
phmge  into  the  depths  of  his  unfathomable  undertaking,  jmd 
endeavour  to  compress  within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages,  a  pro- 
fction  of  learning  tmd  research -scattered  over  the  two.  octavo 
volumes  before  us.  We  conceive,  the  most  profitable  line  we 
can  adopt  ^nll  be  to  Abridge  seb  much  as  possible  each  chapter, 
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and  leave  our  readers  in  possession  of  those  prominent  features 
which  may  serve  as  land-marks  in  the  wide  ocean  of  specula- 
tion upon  which  they  are  about  to  embark. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  Books. — B.  I.  On  the  Origin 
of  the  Babylonian  Empire.  B.  II.  On  the  Origin  of  the  As- 
syrian Empire.  B.  III.  On  the  Origin  of  the  Empire  of  Iran. 
B.  IV.  Of  Egypt. 

B.  I.  Ch.  1.  Of  the  city  of  Babylon,  its  antiquities,  ex- 
tent, and  population. 

Of  its  antiquities  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  like  all  other 
nations  of  whose  origin  no  trace  remains,  the  most  extravagant 
elates  are  assumed.  Thus,  by  Befosus,  no  less  a  period  than 
432,000  years  is  stated  to  have  elapsed  from  the  conimence- 
ment  of  its  monarchy  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. — 
Owing  to  the  doubtfiil  measure  of  the  stadium,  the  extent  of 
this  vast  city  is  involved  in  similar  uncertainty.  Herodotus, 
iPiodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny  all  differ ;  but  from  com- 
paring their  respective  accounts  we  may  consider  it  as  inclosed 
yrithin  a  square  space,  each  side  of  which  measures  upwards  of 
seven  miles,  which  was  also  the  length  of  each  of  its  50  streets, 
pf  these,  one  half  crossed  the  other  at  right  angles,  dividing 
the  city  into  625  squares,  which  were  laid  out  in  gardens. 
But  however  extensive,  we  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Sir  W.  D.'s 
conclusion  that,  '■  the  capital  of  Chaldaea  contained  more  houses 
than  London,"  ch.  7.  as  lAnch  of  this  enclosed  space  most, 
according  to  the  habits  of  oriental  luxury,  have  been  occupied 
by  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  &c.  On  the  authority  of  He- 
rodotus he  speaks  of  them  as  three  or  four  stories  high,  but 
we  question  a  statement  so  much  at  variance  with  the  usual 
mode  of  building  adopted  by  the  Eastern  nations. 

Ch.2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  Of  the  ancient  king«  of  Babylon  and  the 
fabulous  history  of  the  Chaldaeans. 

An  insuperable  difficulty  occurs  in  estimating  the  dates  and 
successive  reigns  which  chroniclers  have  appropriated  to  a  line 
of  kings  existing  before  the  flood,  in  consequence  of  our  igno- 
rance of  the  precise  length  of  that  period  of  time  termed  a 
saros  *,  120  of  which  are  stated  to  have  elapsed  from  Aloirus, 
the  first  king,  to  Xithurus,  the  tenth  king,  in  whose  time  hap- 
pened the  great  deluge.  According  to  Suidas  a  saros  was  a 
cycle  of  18  solar  years  ^nd  a  half,  and  contained  222lunai 
months,  a  period  probably  employed  for  calculating  eclipses, 
but  inadmissible  as  a  measure  oi  the  saros  now  before  us. 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  Scriptural  account^  which 

*  Ch.  5.  is  occupiied  with  a  detailed  enquiry  respecting  the  sarof. 
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gives  1^56  years  from  the  creatipn  to  tl^  deluge,  and  on  th^ 
supposition  that  ISO  saroi  bad  elaosed  in  that  time,  we  have  in 
round  numbers  about  14  years  for  each  saros,  or  about  16i8 
years  for  each  reigp ;  a  period  we  are  aware  far  exceeding  the 
term  of  modern  Uyes,  but  far  inferior  to  the  average  term  of 
the  Patriarchal  lives,  which  amqunted  to  800  years.  We  may 
here  remark  the  singular  coincidence  in  the  number  of  genera- 
tions from  Adam  to  Noah,  which. also  amounted  to  ten.  During 
this  period  several  monsters,  half  men  and  half  fish  are  said 
to  have  risen  out  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  aQd  to  have  instructed 
the  people  in  arts  and  sciences.  This,  and  indeed  all  the 
earlier  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  nations,  may,  under 
a  shroud  of  fiction,  contain  a  certain  portion  of  truth,  as  it 
was  ever  the  custom  and  policy  of  ancient  institutions,  political 
and  celigious,  so  to  mix  the  two  as  to  make  them,  at  least 
to  vulgar  eyes,  in  a  manner  inseparable,  whether  because 
fiction  was  essential  to  that  poetical  feeling  which  pervades  rude 
nations  rising  into  civilization,  whether,  as  w^.s  the  case  with 
the  ancient  oriental  nations,  that  it  was  the  soul  of  philosophy, 
or  whether,  as  is  most  probable,  those  who  exclusively  pos- 
sessed real  and  enlightened  views  of  the  truth,  withheld  tneir 
knowledge  from  the  vulgar,  thereby  perpetuating  the  power 
w;hich  stroim  minds  ever  assun^e  over  weak  ones.  It  is  a 
remark  of  Alexander  Pplyhistor  that  the  ancient  annals  of  the 
BabyloniavLS  are  filled  with  allegories  descriptive  of  physical 
phenomena,  and  it  seems  clear,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  Chaldasans  believed  that  the  earth  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  a  deluge  in  the  tenth  generation  of  the  human 
race,  and  as  the  sacred  .historian  says  nothing  of  Babylon 
before  the  flood,  national  pride  required  either  fiction  or  tra- 
dition to  fill  up  the  gap  in  which  otherwise  the  renown  of  that 
mighty  empire  must  have  been  for  ever  buried ;  for  whatevjsr 
historical  documents  might  have  existed,  (he  fact  that  Nabo- 
nuser  bad  destroyed  all  which  had  existed  before  his  time  was 
of  public  notoriety. — Sir  W.  D.  conceives  that  in  this  state  of 
.doubt  aodrUiicertainty  in  their  ^^list  often  imaginary  monarchs'* 
(the  Chaldaean  historians) "  meant  to  give  to  the  learned  ^.n 
j4legorical  account  of  certain .  astronprnical  periods,'*  accord- 
ingly,  "  from  the  commencement  of  the  world,  they  had  no 
resource  but  to  imagine  fables,"  and  "  render  them  useful  or 
curious  allegories,'*  p.  20.  which  remark  he  follows  up  in  the 
fourth  chapter  by  etymological  illustrations  of  the  names  of  the 
ten  antediluvian  kings.  Thus,  Alpros,  froni  the  Chaldaic 
Alraor  or  Al-or,  Qod  of  Light,  or  the^Sun. — Alaspavos,  pr,  .^s 
Euaebius  more  correctly  gives  it, -Alaparos,   from  Aleph  or 
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Alep-aor  (likewise  Chaldaic)  leader  or  conductor  of  light, 
another  solar  title.  In  the  three  succeeding,  Amelon,  Amenon, 
and  Amegataros,  he  remarks  that  the  name  of  Ham  is  evident 
in  their  composition,  to  whom  he  adds,  **  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  voice  of  oriental  tradition  has  attributed  either 
the  invention  or  the  renovation  of  the  worship  of  the  host  of 
heaven*."  P.  23.  The  names  of 'the  five  remaining  kings 
appear  to  have  been  derived  from  the  language  of  Iran. — 
Daoros,  from  Daor,  the  Persian  word  for  sovereign.  Aedo- 
rachos,  from  the  Persian  Adar-akha,  the  mighty  fire  god. 
Amphis,  from  the  Egyptian  Chem-phi,  signifying  the  pre- 
server or  guardian  of  Egypt.  Otiartes,  or  as  Diodorus 
expresses  it,  Oivopnjc,  a  corruption  from  the  Persian,  from 
Akha-arta,  the  Great  king,  in  the  ancient  language  of  Iran. 
Xisuthrus,  from  Khshet-thro  in  Zend,  signifying  king,  hence 
the  Greeks  expressed  Xerxes  for  king — Arta-Xerxes  the 
great  king,  the  usual  title  of  the  Iranian  monarchs.  We  may 
here  remark  that  Sir  W.  D.  throughout  the  whole  work  leans 
evidently  in  favour  of  etymological  derivation,  we  think  occa- 
sionally somewhat  fancifully,  but  as  this  mode  of  elucidation 
,depends  so  much  upon  taste  we  can  scarcely  attribute  to  him  as 
a  fault,  what  many  of  our  readers  may  be  inclined  to  consider 
as  highly  meritorious,  several  instances  indeed  we  think  pecu- 
liarly well  founded, — for  example,  in  the  antediluvian  allegory 
jof  Berosus  it  is  said,  that  Belus  (the  Jupiter)  cut  Omoroka,  a 
certain  female,  presiding  over  various  multiform  monsters,  into 
two  portions,  and  that  of  one  portion  he  formed  the  heavens, 
and  of  the  other  the  earth.  Now  Omoroka  he  considers  to 
be  a  Greek  corruption  for  J^p*1*1"D^  im-o-rokya,  or  yam-ve- 
rokya, — yam  signifying  the  sea, — rok-ya  the  firmament  or  ex- 
panse ; — rokya,  in  fact,  being  the  very  word  used  in  the  first 
chapter  of  GenesJb.  Moreover  Berosus  adds,  that  Omoroka 
was  also  called  ^aXar6,  that  is,  daXarra,  the  sea — which  may 
have  been  originally  written  *y^D,  Thal-az,  the  mighty  heap, 
4he  prodigious  accumulation.  Hence  that  when  Berosus  saidi 
"  that  his  God  had  divided  the  allegorical  Omoroka  into  two,  at 
ihe  creation  of  the  earth,  (that  is  to  say,  had  divided  the  waters 
from  the  firmament)  he  may  have  had  in  view  the  words  of  the 
Scripture,  as  we  find  them  in  Gen.  i.  6.  (P.  45.)  For  another 
derivation  equally  happy,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Dagon,  from 

*  Henoe  the  solar  images  which  are  called  (P.  25.)  D'nan  hamanim  or  cAomoitMi, 
Isaiah  xvii.  8.  Radak,  in  commenting  on  this  word  observes,  that  the  Cushites,  or 
descendants  of  Ham,  were  accustomed  to  place  them  on  altars  without  the  gates  of  the 
dty»  and  that  every  morning  when  the  sun  rose  they  were  heard  to  utt^  iOiiBdi»  while 
Mt  the  same  time  they  kindled  with  fire  and  became  brilliant  with  light 
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dag,  yjf  in  Hebrew  and  Chaldaean,  signifying  a  fish.  (P.  49.) 
Sir  W.  D.  concludes  these  chapters  upon  the  allegory  of  Be- 
rosus  by  considering  it  as  a  representation  of  society  in  a  rude 
and  barbarous  state,  civilized  by 

**  The  arrival  of  ships,  and  intercourse  with  strangers  more  polished 
than  themselves,  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  the  establishment  of 
a  religious  system,  and  the  advantages  of  commerce ;"  such,  (he  adds) 
**  is  the  picture  Berosus  has  presented  us  when  the  veil  of  allegory  is 
withdrawn  ;  but  it  is  a  picture  which  can  never  become  visible  to  those 
who  are  pre-determined  to  see  nothing  in  the  mythology  of  the  ancient 
Orientalists,  but  a  tissue  of  absurd  and  unmeaning  falsehoods."  P.  56* 

Ch.  7.  Of  the  History  of  the  Deluge,  according  to  Be" 
rosus. 

The  records  of  the  deluge  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  frag- 
ments of  Polyhistor  and  Abydenus,  collected  by  Berosus. 
Xisuthrus  being  warned  in  a  dream  by  Saturn,  that  on  the  fif- 
teenth day  of  the  month  Daesius  mankind  should  perish  by  a 
deluge,  was  commanded  to  bury  all  his  writings  in  Sipari,  the 
city  of  the  Sun*.  He  was  then  ordered  to  build  a  ship,  to 
conduct  his  family  on  board,  to  take  with  him  all  kinds  of 
animals,  and  the  nourishment  necessary  for  their  sustenance. 
The  account  is  followed  up  with  a  detail  closely  resembling  the 
Mosaical  statement,  and  even  an  apparent  discrepancy  respect- 
ing the  day  of  the  month  tends  to  prove  that  Berosus  was  only 
ignorant  of  certain  alterations  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
Hebrew  Kalendar. 

Ch.  8.     Of  the  Mountains  of  Ararat. 

From  the  evidences  adduced  in  this  chapter  the  site  of  this 
mountain  is  assigned  to  that  range  in  Kurdistan,  variously 
named  the  Kordyaean,  Gordyaean,  and  the  Karduchian  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mosul,  now  generally  known  by  the  cor- 
rupted denomination  of  Godi  or  Giodi.  The  word  Ararat, 
Sir  W.  D.  does  not  consider  to  be  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  to  be 
derived  from  the  ancient  Persian,  ard,  art,  or  arta,  signifying 
great,  high,  bold,  strong,  &c.  In  Sanscrit,  the  word  artha 
bears  the  same  interpretation,  and  we  still  recognize  it  in  the 
Grothic>  German,  and  English,  hart — hard — hardy.  In  the 
Armenian,  the  word  art,  or  ard,  is  pronounced  ghort  or 
ghord ;  hence  the  appellation  of  Ararat  and  Gordyaean  may 
be  synonymous. 

*  Ploleiiiy  mentbns  a  dty  of  the  name  of  Sippbara,  near  Seleucia,  there  was  also 
.«  atf  ia  Judssa,  called  Kiriat-Sepher,  the  city  of  the  book,  or  record,  so  named  by  tht 
CumtaaiUtf  1400  years  before  Christ 
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Ch.  9.    Of  the  buiMing  of  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

After  pointing  out  the  course  of  the  three  great  streams  of 
populationi  the  descendants  of  Japhet  advancing  towards  the 
Tanais,  and  gradually  peoplinff  every  region  from  the  Euxine 
j5ea  to  the  Isles  of  the  West.  Of  Ham,  establishing  themselves  in 
Phoenice»  Palestine,  and  ISgypt,  and  colonizing  the  north  shore 
pf  Africa,  then  by  a  mjffhty  reflux  returning  upon  Asia,  and 
penetrating  finally  into  India  and  China.  Of  Shem,  moving 
in  three  dmerent  directions  towards  Iran  and  India,  Chaldea 
and  Arabia,  and  towards  Armenia,  Assyria,  Syria,  and  Asia 
Minor— rhe  proceeds  to  urge  conjectural  reasoning  for  con- 
cluding that  the  general  dispersion  of  the  descendants  of  Noah 
^fcook  place  before  the  period  usually  assigned,  viz.  the  building 
of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  which  seems  to  have  been  built  at  a 
later  period,  and  intended  as  an  observatory,  not  less  than  a 
place  of  worship,  for  he  conceives — 

*'  That  had  the  mad  attempt  to  build  a  tower  which  should  readi 
the'heavens  been  made  within  a  century  after  the  deluge,  can  it  be 
imagined  that  no  allusion  would  have  been  made  to  that  awful  event. 
The  wandering  hordes  that  stopped  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,  seem  to 
have  been  only  afraid  of  losing  their  way,  and  of  being  dispersed, 
which  indicates  that  this  had  happened  to  them  before.  Let  us  make 
m  name  (a  signal)  said  they,  lest  we  be  scattered  over  the  whole  earth 
(land)."  P.  86. 

Whether  his  reasoning  is  conclusive  or  not  we  would  leave  to 
tile  decision  of  others,  it  is  at  all  events  rational,  and  appa- 
rently only,  not  in  reality,  at  variance  with  the  Scriptures. 

Ch.  10,  11.  Of  Nimrod,  and  his  identity  with  Belus  and 
Zohak. 

In  this,  and  the  following  chapter,  much  learning  is  devoted 

'to  the  subject  of  the  identity  of  Nimrod  with  Bel,  and  as  con- 

"temporary  with  Abraham,  a  much  later  date  is  assigned  him 

than  had  been  usually  fixed  by  chronologists.     A  dififerent 

^^  interpretation  is  also  given  to  the  name  of  Babel  than  that 

%hich  is  comnHonly  received.'*    According  to  the  sacred  histo- 

'irianit  was  so  called,  it  is  admitted,  in  memory  of  the*  punish- 

'ihent  which  followed  their  temerity,  but  it  is  denied  that  it  was 

*^8o  understood  by  the  builders  of  the  tower,  or  that  Ae 

sacred  historian  meant  to  say  that  this  interpretation  of  the 

name  was  admitted,  except  among  the  Hebrews."  P.  108.    The 

Chaldseans  so  called  it  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  Balf 

which  in  Syro  Chaldaic,  and  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  signifies 

'agate — and  Bel — The  gate  of  Bel;  bestowing  them  (not -^  an 

unusual  practice)  upon  their  monarch,  the  tide  tney  liad|Nwn- 

ously  reserved  for  their  god. 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  title  of  Bel  or  Lord  (applied  to  the 
sun  by  the  Tsabaists)  was  subsequently  given  to  their  principal 
deity  by  the  idolaters  of  almost  every  region  of  the  globe  where 
beliolatry  prevailed.  Thus  Diodorus  traces  Belus  to  Egypt. 
The  Philistines  as  appears  from  Scripture,  adored  the  sun  under 
the  same  name.  The  Phoenicians  worshipped  it  under  the 
name  of  Beel-Samen.  The  Arabians  had  a  goddess  called 
Balthi.  In  Sanscrit  Bali  signifies  the  strong  or  mighty  one, 
and  Bala  Rama  signifies  in  that  language  the  black  Lord. 
We  learn  from  iEschylus  and  Hesychius  that  in  Persian  an4 
Phrygian  Ballen  signifies  a  king.  Vossius  under  a  niearly  simi- 
lar name,  Belen,  traces  the  san^e  worship  into  Gaul,  and  Belif 
or  Bali,  appears  to  have  been  equally  familiar  with  the  Celts  *, 

Ch.  12. — Of  the  land  of  Shinar  ^nd  of  the  position  oif  the 
city  and  tower  of  Babel. 

The  opinion  of  Bochart  founded  on  the  authority  of  Aby- 
denus  and  the  Sibyl  in  favour  of  the  common  hypoth^issis 
that  Babylon  and  the  tower  of  Babel  were  upon  the  same  site 
is  contested  by  our  author,  who  inclines  to  the  supposition  tb^f: 
the  tower  and  city  of  Babel,  mentioned  Genesis  ii.,  ^e^e 
founded  at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  spot  wheire 
the  capital  of  Chaldea  stood,  and  we  think  on  strong  grounds. 
We  are  told  in  Genesis,  that  the  builders  pf  Babel  "  left  off 
to  build  the  city,"  and  "  that  God  scattered  them  abroad  over 
the  whole  land." 

"  How  then  (adds  Sir  W.  D.)  are  we  to  reconcile  this  account 
with  the  supposition  that  this  Babel  is  the  same  Babel  which  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world ;  nor  is  this  ^1}. 
The  tower  of  the  capital  of  Chaldea  was  begun  and  completed  •••••• 

are  we  then  to  suppose  that  afler  God  had  confounded  the  language  of 
the  builders,  had  compelled  them  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  and 
had  dispersed  them  over  the  whole  land,  they  returned  to  the  same 
spot,  and  in  spite  of  heaven  recQmmenced  and  terminated  their  \^ 
boars  ?  It  seems  to  be  more  natural  to  believe,  that  Nimrod  assembled 
his  subjects  in  another  place — founded  a  new  city,  to  which  he  istill 
gave  the  name  of  Bab — Bell — ^but  satisfied  himself  with  building  a 
tower  of  moderate  height  t,  by  which  his  deluded  followers  could  no 
longer  fancy  they  might  mount  to  heaven."    P.  123* 

*  In  the  northern  parts  of  this  kingdom  the  peasantry  still  celebrate  the  feast  of  Baal 
mMtA,  by  kiniiBng  feres  on  the  ere  of  a  certain  day  called  Beltane ;  aiid  it  has  beoi 
pfppoced  by  mfny  of  the  most  intelligent  persons,  who  h^ve  examined  certain  antiqu- 
tiei  in  Nordi  Ao^erica,  which  are  evidently  the  works  pf  a  people  anterior  to^y  pre- 
sent known  race  of  existing  Indians,  that  the  sun  was  the  worship  of  that  extinct 
nation,  and  to  strong  a  ^nilwity  has  been  traced  between  the  present  green  corn  dante 
^^ImlfiRlii^  9f4  t^^M^y  #cu^P^ovr  BjBipantry,  as  to  lead  ^  4  ^<uichifWi^  ^t  hi^h 
an  remnants  of  the  Eastern  worship  of  Bel  or  the  sun. 

t  Strabo  states  the  he^htio.hai^e  li^en  in  English  mej^ure  a^out  435  feet 
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This  opinion  is  further  supported  by  the  authority  of  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Septuagint,  Isaiah^  x.  9.  which,  though  not  exist- 
ing in  our  present  Hebrew  text,  was  probably  found  by  the 
LAX.  in  the  copy  from  which  they  made  their  translation. 
Basil,  Gregory  Naziazenus,  Cyril,  and  Eustathius,  are  quoted 
as  entertaining  a  similar  opinion,  which  is  further  strengmened 
by  an  enquiry  into  the  extent  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  the 
result  of  which  is,  "  that  if  any  remnants  of  the  town  of  Babel 
exist,  they  are  to  be  sought  for,  and  may  be  found  at  Senn,  as 
the  Arabians  now  denominate  the  city  called  Kainai  Caene  by 
Xenophon."    P.  IS2. 

Ch.  13. — Of  some  institutions  which  may  be  traced  to  the 
reign  of  Belus. 

This  chapter  contains  an  enquiry  into  the  early  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  extent  of  the  royal  authority  of  Belus  or 
Nimrod,  which  it  would  appear  was  by  no  means  an  absolute 
despotism. — Despotism,  as  Sir  W.  D.  observes,  never  having 
**  been  an  attribute  of  monarchy  among  nations  not  yet  ci- 
vilized." P.  137.  Fire  worship,  or  the  veneration  of  that  ele- 
ment as  the  symbol  of  Deity,  or  rather  of  the  sun,  may  be 
traced  to  him.  He  instituted  also  the  order  of  priests  called 
Chasidin,  a  separate  class,  whose  province  it  was  to  instruct 
the  people,  they  were  exempt  from  taxes  and  from  every  spe- 
cies of  service; — 

"  Separated  from  the  rest  of  society  over  which  they  had  ob- 
tained that  influence,  which  superior  knowledge  always  gives  to  its 
possessors,  they  lived  by  themselves  and  for  themselves.  Religion 
was  their  profession — science  their  amusement — ^and  government  their 
occupation."     P.  139. 

To  the  moment  of  their  final  destruction  they  seemed  to 
have  held  the  doctrine  of  Tsabaism — they  thought  the  nature 
of  the  world  to  be  eternal ;  but  they  attributed  its  order  and 
beauty  to  the  Divine  Providence.  They  believed  the  motion  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  produced  neither  by  chance  nor 
spontaneously,  but  to  result  from  the  fixed  decision  and  de- 
liberate judgment  of  the  Deity*. — The  division  of  the  people 
into  castes  or  classes,  Sir  W.  D.  also  inclines  to  refer  to  the  age 
of  Belus,  a  regulation  which  could  only  be  made  when  n^n  first 
assembled  in  cities ;  for  before  his  time  the  inhabitants  of  As- 
syria appear  to  have  been  erratic.  The  peculiar  custom  of 
assembling  the  young  marriageable  women,  and  putting  them 
up  to  sale,  the  highest  being  compelled  by  law  to  marry  the 
woman  of  his  choice,  appears  also  to  have  dated  its  existence  from 

*  Eufeb.  pr»p  Evan.  L.  4.  Died.  Sic*  L.  2. 
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the  very  origin  of  the  city.  Herodotus  considers  this  law  as 
the  wisest  which  existed  at  Babylon,  "  but  a  custom  such  as 
.this,"  Sir  W.  D.  remarks,  "  could  never  have  been  compatible 
with  the  feelings,  or  indeed  with  the  interests  and  happiness  of 
mankind  in  a  refined  state  of  society."  P.  144?. — Herodotus  and 
Strabo  allude  to  another  custom  more  to  be  honoured  in  its 
breach  than  its  observance,  that  every  female  was  obliged,  once 
in  her  life,  to  prostitute  herself  in  the  mylitta  to  the  first  comer ; 
but  Sir  W.  D.  advances  good  reasons  for  doubting  the  fact, 
admitting,  indeed,  that  the  practice  may  have  existed  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  but  adding  "  that  no  custom  has  universally  pre- 
vailed which  is  opposed  alike  to  the  best  and  to  the  worst  feel- 
ings of  our  nature."  P.  147. — Both  these  authors  again  men* 
tion  another  custom  of  which  they  highly  approve ;  viz.  that  as 
there  were  no  physicians  in  Babylon  the  sick  were  carried  into 
the  streets,  where  they  received  such  advice  from  such  of  the 
passengers  as  might  themselves  have  suffered  from  the  same 
malady.  This  again  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  for  can  we 
believe  that  medical  science  was  unknown  in  Babylon  when  we 
have  Homer's  authority,  that  400  years  before  it  was  generally 
jpractised  in  Egypt  ? 

B.  n. — On  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  Empire. 
Ch.  1. — Of  the  geographical  situation  of  Assyria. 
According  to  Josephus,  it  was  so  named  from  Ashur,  son  of 
Shem ;  but  according  to  Sir  W.  D.  his  descendants  were  ex- 
pelled by  Nimrod  and  Ninus,  the  last  of  whom  assumed  the 
name  of  Ashur  or  Atur,  and  built  Nineveh  :  by  the  Greeks, 
according  to  Herodotus,  they  were  called  Syrians,  by  the  bar- 
barians, Assyrians.  Ptolemy  whose  account  is  most  correct, 
represents  this  country  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia, 
on  the  west  by  Tigris ;  on  the  south  by  Susiana,  and  on  the 
east  by  a  part  of  Media, — The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is 
briefly  occupied  with  Etymological  derivations  of  the  names  of 
.rivers. 

Ch.  2. — Of  Gangamela,  Larissa,  and  Mespyla. 
With  the  exception  of  Nineveh,  these  were  the  three  chief 
places  of  note  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Aturia  or  As- 

Sria*  It  was  in  Gangamela  that  Darius  was  finally  defeated  by 
exander^  and  not  at  Arbela,  from  which,  according  to  Arrian 
it  was  distant  600  stadia. 

Respecting  the  derivation  and  situation  of  Larissa,  there 
appears  to  be  many  doubts.  Sir  W.  D.  considers  with  Bochart 
toat  its  name  was  derived  from  Resen,  a  deserted  town  in 
Xenophon's  time,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  two  days' 
/narch  firom^  or  thirty-five  miles  from,  the  Zab.  The  same  author 
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mentions  another  deserted  city,  caUed  Me8pilla»  or  Mespyte, 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Assyrian  name,  signifying  the  mid- 
dle ffate  on  account  of  its  being  situated  in  die  midst  of  the 
distnct  where  the  city  of  Nineveh  stood. 

Ch.S. — Of  Nineveh  or  Ninus. 

According  to  Strabo  and  Diodoms,  Nineveh  viras  larg^  thdil 
Babylon,  the  latter  of  whom  states  it  to  have  been  in  lengdi 
150,  and  in  breadth  90  stadia,  which  according  to  Sir  W.  I>*t 
calculation  of  436  feet  to  the  stadium,  makes  it  npiTards  6f 
twelve  miles  in  length,  seven  in  width,  and  nearly  fotty  in  ci^- 
cumference ;  its  walls  were  100  feet  high,  of  width  SumcieAt  t6 
admit  of  three  chariots  driving  abreast,  the  vrhole  fortified  by 
1500  towers  each  200  feet  high.  On  balancing  the  various 
contradictory  authorities  our  author  inclines  to  fix  its  site  oh 
the  space  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Zabatus  and  Lytns, 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles  immediately  above  tlie  conflu- 
ence of  these  rivers;  much  learning  and  reasoning  are  be- 
stowed upon  the  subject,  to  which  we  refer  those  of  oti!r 
readers  who  may  feel  an  interest  in  this  very  doubtful  pofait. 

Ch.  4, — Concerning  the  founder  of  the  Assjrrian  monarchy. 

Proofs  are  advanced  to  shew  th^t  Ninus,  the  son  of  Nimrod, 
(or  Belus)  added  Assyria  to  his  father's  empire  of  Babylonia, 
subsequently  annexing  Armenia  and  Media  togethei*  ^itii  the 
countries  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the  coasts  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea  and  frontiers  of  Parthia.  P.  210. 

These  continued  wars  occupied  a  space  of  seventeen  years, 
at  the  conclusion  of  which,  in  a  period  of  peace  and  tranquillity, 
he  founded  and  completed  the  stupendous  city  of  Ninevleh. 
But  the  mind  of  such  a  man  could  not  long  continue  in  a  state 
of  repose,  accordingly  he  resolved  to  penetrate  and  complete 
the  conquest  of  Bactriana,  whose  monarch  Oxyartes,  had  hi- 
therto resisted  his  overwhelihing  power.  For  a  time  resistands 
was  attended  with  success,  but  the  invader  finally  triumphed, 
aided  by  the  skill,  not  to  say  treachery  and  baseness,  of  Semi- 
ramis,  who  espoused  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  Menones, 
to  share  the  fortunes  and  glory  of  Niilus.  Like  all  the  heroes 
of  antiquity  her  origin  is  involved  in  a  certain  degree  of  rtiys- 
tery  ;^-from  the  moment,  however,  of  the  fall  of  Bactria,  her 
splendid  talents  shone  conspicuous,  and  after  the  death  of 
Ninus,  Assyria  found  in  her  a  spirit  as  lofty— a  gtoius  as  Vaitft 
—and  an  ambition  as  inordinate  as  her  own.  She  died  after  a 
reign  of  forty-two  years,  leaving  the  thrbne  to  her  son  Ninyaii. 

Ch.  5, 6,  7,  8.— ^Chronological  remarks  concerning-  the  com^ 
menclem^nt  and  the  dunition  of  the  •  A ssy riah  (empire. 

It  is  fm)!)o6dible  to  speAk  with  accuracy  of  the  dtrMt!on  of  It 
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motaffrehy  wbich  has  been  so  differently  stated  by  almost  every 
ancieiit  liuthor,  Sir  W.  D.,  in  these  four  chapters,  considers  at 
length-^— flrsl^  the  number  of  reigns  from  Ninas  to  Sardanapa- 
his,  ndth  whose  death  the  emjnre.  terminated,  B.  C.  747,  to 
which  he  assigns  thirty-three  generations.  Second  :  how  far 
the  period  resultuig  from  the  number  of  reigns  will  accord  with 
the  testimony  concerning  the  number  of  years  that  the  empire 
lasted :  in  which  he  assigns  his  reasons  for  preferring  Vellerius 
Patenniltis,  who  makes  the  period  amount  to  1070  years. 
Third ;  the  difierent  statements  of  ancient  authors  concerning 
the  duration  of  the  monarchy;  and  fourth,  the  sera  of  Ninns. 
In  exattiilring  which  he  proves  Nimrod  (i.  e«  Belus)  to  have  been 
eonlseMperary  with  Aln'aham,  to  whom,  on  the  authority  of 
Polyhistor,  he  assigns  a  reign  of  seventy-two  years,  and  allows 
IIM  years  as  the  probabfe  duration  of  his  thir^-three  sue- 
cesso'hs. 

Ch.  9. — Observations  on  the  reign  of  Ninyas. 

To  this  prince,  ruling  with  supreme  power  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Indus,  history  has  given  a  character  of  effeminacy  and  weak^ 
ness,  utterly  at  variance  with  probability ;  accordingly  Sir  W.  D.  ^ 
jttsihf  observes,  that 

"  The  monarch,  who  first  organized  a  regular  system  of  despotism^ 
which  subsisted  for  many  centuries,  and  which  has  been  more  or  less, 
the  model  of  almost  all  the  oriental  governments  since  his  time,  could 
hardly  have  passed  his  life  in  sloth  and  inaction," — and  that,  "however 
we  may  hate  his  principles,  we  can  scarcely  deny,  that  he  possessed 
considerable  energy  of  character,  and  much  skill  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ing mankind — his  predecessors  had  conquered  thrones,  and  subdued 
tiatiot^  but  the  successor  of  Semiramis  knew  how  to  wield  the 
teeptre  of  the  despot  without  unsheathing  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  ** 
P.  «M. 

B.  III.— -Of  the  origin  of  the  empire  of  Iran. 

Chi  !•«— Of  the  geographical  situation  of  Iran. 

Better  known  (as  cfuled  by  the  Greeks)  by  the  name  of  the 
empive  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ;  this  empire  was  bv  Iranian 
histariBDS  considered  as  the  motit  aficient  and  powernil  of  the 
world*  They  assigned  to  their  first  kings  the  sovereignty 
of  the  whole  of  Asia,  escept  India,  which  vast  continent,  wim 
the  iame  exception,  they  divided  into  three  parts,  Turan,  (iiw 
sludinff  Tartary,  China,  and  Tibet)  Magrab,  comprising  the 
tounUiee  situate  to  the  west  of  Iran ;  and  Iran,  i.  e.  Persia^ 
comprehending  the  provinces  of  Parthia,  Susiana,  Elymais, 
Persia,  Carmania,  G;^rosia,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  Bactriana, 
Sogdiana,  Margiaaa^  Hyroafiia,  and  Aria.    Of  these  the  Par- 
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thians  are  considered  as  of  Scythian  origin.  The  Susii  and 
JElymaites  were  originally  Cushites.  The  Persites  were  the 
genuine  race  of  Iranians,  and  amongst  them  was  built  the  city 
of  Istachar  or  PersepoUs.  Carmania,  called  Kerman,  by  mo- 
-dern  Persians,  and  Drangiana,  now  named  Afghanistan  are 
generally  speaking,  deserts.  Gedrosia  is  that  tract  of  country, 
now  called  Mekran,  Melan,  and  Monaro.  Arachosia  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Kandahar.  Bactria,  now  called  Balkh, 
for  many  years  was  an  early  and  favourite  seat  of  science,  and 
;the  principal  residence  of  the  Magi,  the  druids  of  the  west, 
for  as  Sir  W.  D.  observes,  "  those  who  are  disposed  to  com- 
pare the  superstitions  of  the  Magi,  with  those  of  the  Druids^ 
will  remark  that  Balkh  signifies  an  oak,  the  tree  venerated  as 
4Bacred  by  the  latter."  P.  32;^. 
.  In  little  Bokhara  part  of  this  province,  according  to  Major 
Wilford,  the  celebrated  Mount  Meru  is  situated,  Hyrcania 
may  possibly  have  received  its  name  from  possessing  temples 
dedicated  to  the  sun,  Hyr  signifying  the  sun,  and  Khanah  a 
-dwelling.  Arrici,  called  also  Harmini,  is  obviously  the  country 
called  by  the  Greeks,  Armenia,  it  contained  the  lofty  range  of 
Mini,  or  Mina  Mountains,  which  word  in  ancient,  as  well  as 
modern,  Persian  signified  heaven.  The  word  Her,  Har,  or 
Hara,  in  Hebrew  also,  as  well  as  in  some  other  languages  signi- 
fying a  mountain. 

Ch.  2,  3, 4. — Of  the  origin  of  the  Persian  monarchy. 

It  seems  generally  agreed,  that  no  Persian  books  at  present 
exist,  of  a  more  ancient  date  than  the  Hegira,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sadda  or  Zendavesta,  and  we  are  accordingly 
left,  in  a  great  degree  to  tradition  for  our  knowledge  of  th^ 
early  periods  of  this  monarchy,  to  which  the  Persian  historians 
assure  us  we  are  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  science  and 
art,  which  there  had  an  existence  long  before  they  were  culti- 
vated by  the  rest  of  the  world.  A  new  author*  has  indeed 
attempted  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  this  obscure  era,  in  a  work 
called  the  Debastan,  first  brought  into  notice  by  Sir  W,  Jones, 
kijd  since  in  part  translated  by  Mr.  Gladwin,  he  assigns  five 
dynasties  over  Iran  before  the  Kaianian  or  Peshdadian  dynasty, 
and  with  some  appearance  of  reason  in  Sir  W.  D.>  connects 
the  history  of  Iran  and  Hindostan,  under  one  monarch*  Maha* 
"bad,  whom  he  identifies  with  Menu,  the  first  legislator  of  the 
Hindus ;  but  with  the  exception,  however,  of  this  writer,  the 
Persian  historians  date  tlie  commencement  of  the  Iranian  or 

*  Mahomet  Moskin,  a  Guebre  or  fire  worshipper,  hated  by  the  Mussdlmans  for  hb 
infidelity,  but  loved  and  respected  by  his  own  sect  for. his  piety. 
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I'eshdadian*  monarchy  from  the  time  of  Kaiomarth,  signi- 
fying king  or  protector  of  the  living ;  he  was  also  known  by 
the  name  of  the  king  of  the  earth,  literally  speaking  the  day 
king,  which  as  he  was  not  only  considered  as  the  first  king,  but 
the  first  man,  is  remarkable,  when  we  compare  it  with  that  of 
Adam,  so  named  from  Edamah  the  red  earth.     Gen.  ii.  7. 

Besides  Kaiomarth,  the  Persian  poets  mention  three  other 
kings,  who  were  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  against  the  Divs  or 
evil  genii.  After  a  period  of  110  years  a  certain  Gemshid 
mounted  the  throne,  the  date  of  whose  reign  Sir  W.  D.  from 
astronomical  calculations,  places  before  Christ  19^5,  making 
him  contemporary  with  Abraham  and  Nimrod ;  and  on  com- 
paring dates  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  Gemshid  was 
Chedarlaomer,  as  Zohak  or  Nimrod f,  or  Belus,  was  the  Amar 
Pel  of  Scripture.  To  him  and  his  successors  who,  in  the  vague 
chronology  of  poetical  expression,  are  identified  with  him,  the 
Persians  were  indebted  for  many  valuable  discoveries  and  im- 
provements. They  were  finally  overthrown  by  Zohak,  whose 
reign,  by  similar  inaccuracy,  is  said  to  have  lasted  1000  years, 
which  Sir  W.  D.  and  others  consider  as  indicative  of  the  period 
during  which  the  Iranian  country  was  governed  by  the 
monarchs  of  Assyria  down  to  the  time  of  Sardanapalus. 

Ch.  6.  Containing  a  few  remarks  of  the  intercourse  which 
existed  among  the  ancient  nations  of  eastern  Asia. 

Concurrent  testimony  is  adduced  in  this  chapter  to  prove 
that  the  Indians,  Persians,  Tartars,  and  Chinese  had  at  one 
period  a  common  system  of  law,  religion,  and  science,  they  wor« 
shipped  the  sun,  celebrated  religious  rites  in  high  places,  be- 
lieved in  a  similar  existence  and  superintendance  of  genii,  angeli, 
and  spirits  over  things  animate  and  inanimate.  The  Greek 
period  of  1440  years  was  also  familiar  to  them,  a  cycle  proving 
much  astronomical  knowledge,  as  it  was  equal  in  round  num- 
bers to  120  revolutions  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  48  of  the  planet 
Saturn,  and  multiplied  by  18  gives  the  number  of  years  in 
which  the  pole  of  the  equator  moves  round  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic*  The  portions  of  the  duodinary  cycle  was,  moreover, 
indicated  by  nearly  the  same  animals  as  symbols  ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable' that  almost  all  the  names  under  which  the  Iranians 
carried  on  their  calculations  were  Chinese. 

B.  IV.  Upon  the  history  of  Egypt. 

Ch.  1.  Enquiry  whether  the  Delta  has  been  a  gift  of  the 
NUe. 


*  FromPMh-dad,  laffgiver. 

t  For  tbc  reaton  of  Iden^ing  these  three  ntmesi    See  p.  SS  U 
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After  pointing  out  the  boundaries  of  Egypt  according  to  the 
best  ancient  authorities  from  Syene  to  the  extremity  of  the 
Delta,  a  distance  of  540  miles^  and  its  breadth  from  the  great 
Oasis  to  the  Red  Sea  300  miles.  Sir  W.  Drummond  proceeds 
to  combat  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  Homer,  and  others,  that 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  Delta,  but  a  great  part  of  the  valley 
of  Memphis  and  Thebes  had  been  gained  from  the  river  Nile. 
His  conclusion  grounded,  1st,  on  Homer's  assertion  (Odyss*  S) 
that  the  Isle  of  Pharos  was  a  day's  sail  from  the  shore^i  h^ 
treats  on  examining  other  authorities  as  a  poetical  fiction ;  2d, 
on  the  data  of  Herodotus,  that  the  soil  ot  Egypt  ought  to  ac- 
quire nearly  the  elevation  of  a  cubit  every  century,  is  refuted  by 
more  accurate  enquiry,  shewing  that  if  indeed  there  has  been 
any  elevation  at  all  since  his  time,  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  of  no 
avail  in  the  present  question ;  and  3rd,  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  extent  of  Lower  Egypt  and  part  of  the  valley  of  Mem- 
phis were  once  covered  by  the  sea,  is  contradicted  by  the  evi- 
dence afforded  from  the  comparatively  shallow  strata  of  the 
present  soil,  which  rarely  exceeds  two  or  three  feet,  below 
which  is  a  stratum  of  reddish  earth  of  about  the  same  depth, 
and  then  a  low  bed  of  sand  or  gravel.  A  similar  result  is  ob- 
tained from  an  examination  of  the  earth  accumulated  around 
certain  columns  and  building?,  and  finally  by  shewing  that  the 
extent  of  the  country,  as  given  by  ancient  and  modem  geogra- 
phers, is  substantially  the  same.  The  chapter  conduces  with 
a  minute  and  interesting  enquiry  into  the  relative  proportions 
which  the  different  Greek  stadia*  bore  to  each  otner,  as  weO 
as  the  itinerary  measures  of  the  Orientals  extracted  from  a 
paper  inserted  by  Sir  W.  Drummond  in  the  Classical  Jouma}, 
vol.  xvL 

Ch.  2.  Of  the  ancient  names  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile. 

The  names  of  Mitsrim,  Matsor  and  Harets-cham  (the  land 
of  Cham)  frequently  occurs  in  Scripture,  and  according  to  ge- 
neral opinions,  Egypt  acquired  the  naipe  of  Mitsrim  from  ue 
second  son  of  Cham.    Bochart  following  the  Masorite  puncta-    , 
ation  writes  the  word  in  the  dual  form,  and  thinks  that  Chaip    ] 
acquired  the  name  from  the  country  previously  so  called,  whidi    | 
with  some  qualification  Sir  W.  D.  admits ;  Matsor,  according    i 
to  Bochart  signifies  a  fortress,  which  perhaps  may  be  £drly  ap-    1 
plied  to  a  country  which  Strabo  and  Diodorus  SiculuS|  speak  of   j 
ais  extrmely  difficult  of  acoess^    The  name  of  Cham  he  in- 
clines to  consides  as  given  to  Cham,  rather  than  by  him  to  the 
country,  because  it  was  that  of  the  region  in  which  he  had 
fixed  his  residence,  a  term  derived  from  the  dark  colour  of  its 
alluvial  soil,  wjucb  p^robably  induced  the  Greeks  to  cfiQ  ^ 
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'^Metambblosi"  Black  Glebe.    It  is  lingular,  however,  to  ob- 
serve, that  according  toEusebius,  before  the  reign  of  iEgyptus 
the  country  was  called  i^ria,  as  Steph.  Byauuit.  assures  us,  be^ 
cause  the  air  was  dark,  whereas  travellers  have  always  cde* 
brated  the  brilliancy  of  its  sky,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Yich 
deep  tint  arising  from  the  clearness  of  its  atmosphere  may  have 
catised  this  appellation.     Sir  W.  Drummond  hesitates  in  con- 
sidering the  name  of  Egypt  to  have  been  derived  from  oca  (pro 
fata)  terra  and  yom-oQ  or  rather  ifoirroc,  signifying  the  land  oi 
Kopt,  his  idea  being  that  its  derivation  is  from  Ikh-Ptah,  the 
guardian  genius,  which  by  subsequent  corruptions  became 
Aigupi-Ptas,  and  finally  Aiguptos.     With  respect  to  the  Nile, 
one  of  its  most  aticient  names  was  laro,  which  occurs  frequendy 
in  the  Coptic  and  sacred  writings  when  speaking  of  the  Nile, 
which  Sir  W.  Drummond  derives  from  the  Hebrew  Ti^'»  iar, 
sprung  from  the  same  source  as  *T)^^  aor  light ;  and  he  coa^ 
ceives  that  the  Egyptians,  borrowing  the  term  from  the  Hebrew 
as  worshippers  of  the  sun  under  the  name  of  Osiris,  applied  it 
to  a  river,  which,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  they  considered  as  a 
''  fluxion  from  the  sun."     Jablonski  cites  several  ancient  author 
to  prove  that  by  the  Ethiopians  the  hill  was  called  Siris,  now 
Sihor ;  "tfW  signifies  black,  and  he  produces  authority,  p.  71, 
for  conceiving  this  name  to  have  had  reference  to  Sirius,  the 
and^nt  Arabians  (see  Hide  on  Uleg  Beigh,  p.  53.)  adoring  the 
dog  star,  which  was  represented  by  an  idol  called  Seir,  and 
Ireicent  testimonies  shew  that  the  ancient  Ethiopians  called  the 
doff  star  and  the  Nile  by  the  same  name;  the  reader  will  re- 
eouecit  that  the  magnificent  river  and  lake  lately  visited  by  our 
^ti^rising  travellers  bears  also  the  name  of  Saar,  Sare,  or 
Shary ;  how  fkr  these  may  be  connected  with  the  name  or  iden- 
t^d  with  the  Nile  fiitUre  discoveries  may  shew. 

According  to  Diod.  Siculus,  the  most  ancient  name  of  the 
N3e  was  Okeanes,  Okeames,  from  Chemi  or  Kami,  signifying 
Iteek.  With  respect  to  the  present  name  Nile,  which,  not 
being  mentioned  by  Homer  and  others,  appears  to  have  been 
of  comparatively  modern  date,  we  see  no  ground  for  not  con- 
lieclin^  it  with  King  Nilus,  who  flourished  at  a  very  early, 
Aottgh  Undefined  period.  In  Sanscrit  Nila  signifies  blue,  and 
m  Persian  and  Arabic  Nil  has  the  same  meaning,  and  by 
die  Copts  it  Was  known  by  a  word  signifying  the  Coerulian,  this 
tton  tner^i^e  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into  Egypt  by 
strangers  from  the  east. 

•   Gh.  8.  -Enqmry  whether  any  reminiscences  of  the  Deluge -can 
be  traced  in  the  mythology  or  in  the  monuments  of  the  ancient 
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Since  the  Patriarchs,  Cham  and  Mitsrim  fixed  their  resi- 
dence in  this  country^  we  might  reasonably  conclude  that  the 
most  satisfactory  details  of  this  mighty  convulsion  were  to  be 
met  with,  but  the  stream  of  truth  seems  to  have  been  polluted 
by  the  errors  of  Tsabaism^which  their  descendants  soon  adopted; 
hence  symbols  were  soon  substituted  for  Deity  itself,  the  peo- 
ple worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the  Creator,  and  the 
planetary  system  became  objects  of  general  veneration.     It  is 
only  therefore  through  the  vein  of  allegory  that  we  can  expect 
to  discover  traces,  and  here  we  shall  not  be  disappointed.  Thus 
the  circumstance  attending  the  planting  of  the  vine  by  Osiris,  ^ 
recalls  to  our  recollection  what  we  are  told  of  Noah  in  Genesis 
ix.  20. ;  again,  all  that  relates  to  the  death  and  sepulture  of 
Osiris,  and  of  the  rites  afterwards  established,  Egyptian  my- 
thology   manifests    much   connection  with   Diluvian  history. 
Faber  thinks  that  the  17th  of  the  month  Athyr,  when  Osiris 
was  placed  in  the  chest  and  thrown  into  the  Nile,  was  the  very 
day  when  Noah  entered  the  ark,  but  from  astronomical  calcu- 
lations there  is  a  probability  of  his  being  inaccurate  in  his  con- 
clusions.   It  is  probable  that  the  peculiar  adoration  of  the  sun, 
when  at  the  vernal  equinox  he  entered  into  the  constellation 
Taurus  may  have  referred  to  their  Deity  symbolized  by  a  bull, 
to  whose  influence  they  attributed  the  mighty  inundation  which 
had  overwhelmed  the  globe.     Thus  when  a  new  Apis  was 
deified,  he  was  placed  in  a  boat  on  the  Nile,  and  before  his  in- 
stalment as  a  Divinity  at  Memphis  he  was  conveyed  by  water 
to  Nicopolis,  where  he  remained  during  the  exact  space  of  40 
days,  which  the  reader  will  recollect  was  the  duration  of  the 
flood  upon  the  earth.     He  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  Mem- 
phis where  he  was  placed  in  the  grove  sacred  to  Pthah  (the 
good  genius)  he  was  exhibited  to  his  followers,  who  appeared 
naked  before  him — may  not  this  have  had  reference  to  the  un- 
covering of  Noah?     Again,  Isis,  or  the  moon,  became  the 
symbol  of  the  ark  under  the  form  of  a  heifer,  for  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  Noah  entered  the  ark  the  full  moon  rose  with 
Taurus.     But  as  she  approached  to  her  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  and  as  she  rose  after  that  conjunction,  the  form  of  the 
crescent  suggested  the  idea  of  a  boat  or  a  ship,  under  which 
form  Isis  was  also  adored. 

Many  other  similarities  of  more  or  less  force  are  quoted  from 
Faber  and  Bryant,  but  we  think  we  have  stated  the  most  pro- 
minent. 

Ch.  4.  Of  the  ancient  Egpytians  considered  as  a  maritime 
people. 

In  contradiction  to  the  general  supposition  that  the  Egyp- 
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6ans  held  the  sea  in  abhorrence^  and  that  they  were  utter 
strangers  to  the  art  of  navigation,  Sir  W.  Drummond  en- 
deavours to  shew,  and  we  think  successfully,  that  they  were  in 
fact  early  and  skilful  navigators.  Thus  Osiris  was  a  great  na- 
vigator, and  it  can  be  scarcely  supposed  that  he  would  have 
been  king  of  a  people  who  were  utter  strangers  to  the  art. 
Sesostris  again,  who  flourished  17  centuries  before  our  era, 
according  to  Diod.  Siculus  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  400  vessels  of 
large  dimensions,  according  to  Pliny  (lib.  7.)  and  traversed  the 
£rythrian  and  Indian  ocean.  And  the  very  existence  of  such 
a  fleet  implies  a  long  acquaintance  with  naval  affairs.  The 
voyage  of  Cecrops  and  Cadmus  1400  years  A.  C.  prove  the 
Egyptians  to  have  been  fearless  in  undertaking  naval  expedi- 
tions. It  has  been  argued  that  the  hatred  of  the  Egyptians  to 
the  sea  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Neptune  was  not  ad- 
mitted, in  early  times  at  least,  into  their  crowded  Pantheon. 
We  know,  however,  that  they  did  acknowledge  a  deity  who 

i)resided  over  the  sea.  Sesostris  dedicated  a  ship  ^80  cubits  in 
ength,  coated  with  gold,  and  lined  with  silver,  to  the  summum 
numen  at  Thebes,  by  whom  Isis  is  generally  understood,  whom 
they  adored  as  presiding  over  the  sea.  To  her  also  the  Greeks 
who  must  have  taken  their  notions  from  the  Egyptians,  erected 
temples  as  the  protectress  of  mariners,  and  under  the  form  of 
a  ship  she  was  worshipped  from  a  very  remote  antiquity- 
"  How  this  happened  (concludes  Sir  W.  Drummond)  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  unless  we  suppose  the  ancient  Egyptians  to 
have  been  less  hostile  to  strangers  and  more  accustomed  to 
navigation  than  most  modern  writers  seem  willing  to  allow." 
P.  145. 

Ch.  5.  Of  the  origin  of  animal  worship  among  the  Egyptians. 

In  answer  to  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  sceptical  writers, 
that  religion  was  a  mere  political  institution,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing remark  of  Sir  W.  Drummond  as  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  style  and  opinions. 

"  But  this  reasoning,  whether  employed  by  poets  or  philosophers,  is 
founded  in  error.  The  evidence  of  final  causes  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Deity  is  so  clear  and  obvious,  that  the  histories  of  the 
world  exhibit  no  example,  at  any  period,  or  in  any  country,  of  its  not 
having  been  always  admitted  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind.  Man 
bat  never  existed  as  a  social  being,  and  has  never  instituted  laws 
without  having  any  notion  of  religion.  Neither  is  the  reasoning  ob- 
scure or  intricate,  which  leads  him  to  conclude,  that  mind  is  distinct 
from  body,  that  intellect  could  only  proceed  from  intellect,  that 
matter  was  organised  by  something  else  than  matter,  and  that  life 
■Rist  h^Te  origuiallv  sprung  from  an  eternal  living  source.    The  ar« 
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guonents  toe  equally  d^ar  by  which  the  nnity  of  the  Peky  msff  be- 
proved  from  the  laws  of  ofiture.  In  those  laws  intention  is  alwa^ 
manifest,  and  where  there  is  intention  there  is  intelligence.  Jm 
one  sole  intelligence  gave  laws  to  the  universe  because  the  universe  is 
infinite,  and  therefore  we  must  admit  the  infinity,  and  consequently  the 
unity  of  its  divine  legislature.  Again,  in  arguingfrom  efiect  to  cause, 
we  can  acknowledge  but  one  primary  cause.  There  cannot  be  more 
ihan  one  principle  of  existence.  The  monad  necessarily  precedes  the 
duad  and  the  triad  ;  and  as  all  numbers  through  the  series  may  be  in- 
finitely extended,  flow  from  the  unit,  so  all  causes,  though  the  chain 
be  immeasurable,  have  originated  in  CHie.  This  reasoning  is  plain  fUEid 
evident,  and  has  only  to  be  stated  to  receive  assent  from  «very  unso- 
phistioated  mind."    P.  148. 

In  enquiring  mto  the  degree  of  connection  visible  amongst 
die  religious  pa^an  rites  widely  differing,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion, '^  that  the  mytholo^cal  systems  of  the  Paaan  nations 
liad  a  common  origin  in  Tsabai8m>  and  dated  their  existence 
from  a  period  when  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  colures  paased 
through  the  signs  of  Leo  and  Taurus."  P.  160.  Hence  the 
forms  of  the  idols  worshipped  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
'Asia,  appear  to  be  copied  from  the  Tsabi^n  heiroglyphs  which 
represented  the  celestial  bodies,  and  which  were  diiefly  com- 
j>osed  from  the  forms  of  animals.  But  while  the  worship  of 
unimal  similitudes  was  thus  disseminated  over  a  wide  portion  of 
the  world,  the  Egyptians  alone  appear  to  have  offered  the 
liomage  of  their  adoration  to  animals  themselves.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  endeavoured  to  account  for  it  by  a  sense  of 
.gratitude  which  men  felt  for  services  rendered  to  them  by 
animals.  Diod.  Siculus  in  one  place  indeed  refers  it  to  anqth^ 
cause,  the  Egyptian  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  but 
neither  of  these  reasons  seem  sufficient  to  account  for  fiM^ts. 
The  horse  was  not  reckoned  amongst  the  sacred  animals  pf 
'Esypt,  and  the  serpent  and  wolf  were  adorned  by  the  wor- 
shippers of  Cneph  and  the  inhabitants  of  liycopolis,  puid  accor- 
ding to  Porphyry,  that  worship  was  founded  in  the  belief  that 
^the  esfience  of.  Deity  pervades  the  universe  .aiid  .lives  ^all 
-ItYiag  things,,  and  if  so,  i^U  unimals  ought  to  have  receiy^,  the 
Jhonours  of  the  Apotheosis.  The  chapter  .closes;  with  Sir  W. 
Drummond's  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  actual  Animal  wor- 
dbiip  was  of  a  date  considerably  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
symbols  by  which  tbe^  were  represented.  In  discussinff  this 
Tery  interesting  question  connected  with  astrooomtcal'-knenr- 
ledge  in  the  earUest  times,  he  judidously  observes^  that'althofi^ 

'*  The  aocoonts  contained  in  these  tiaditions.Afe  no  dcmbt  piiflj 
exaggerated;. and  have  h«nee  .been  superciliottsly  rq9atttd!,by.)theiSt- 
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verity  of  mpdern  criticism,  it  does  not  perhaps  exactly  follow  t}\at 
where  much  is  exaggerated  all  must  be  false.  The  amplification  of 
truth  does  not  imply  the  non-existence  of  truth.  A  tradition  is  gene- 
rally founded  upqn  a  reality.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  any 
defence  of  the  traditions  in  question,  even  when  they  go  no  further 
than  to  state  that  men,  whose  lives  extended  to  eight  or  nine  centuries, 
according  to  Scripture,  became  well  acquainted  with  the  motions  of 
the  celestial  bodies,  which  they  had  the  advantage  of  observing  in 
warin  dimates  and  under  skies  almost  always  serene.  I  consider  it  as 
jufficient  for  my  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  stars  were  already  di- 
:Vided  iiHQ  constellations  in  the  time  of  Job,'* — and  that  those  who  read 
that  book  ^'  in  the  origins^l,  will  not  doubt  that  the  asterisms  were 
idready  represented  ,by  animals  when  he  wrote,  and  that  by  the  wor^ 
Mazaroth  (illTtO)  he  must  have  me^t  either  the  Zodiacal  sign? 
.or  the  lunar  mansions.**     P.  179. 

Ch.  6.  Of  the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians. 

This  chapter  in  a  dialogue  for  and  against  the  high  preten- 
sions  to  astronomical  knowledge  claimed  by  the  Egyptians,  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  abstract  of  the  extent  of  that  general 
knowledge.  We  regret  that  our  limits  preclude  us  from  doing 
-full  justice  to  it— ^  slight  sketch  is  all  we  can  offer.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  reminded  that  Thales  studied  in  Egypt  those  sct- 
ences,  he  afberwards  taught  in  Greece.  That  those  who  erected 
the  pyramids  must  have  known  how  to  take  a  meridian,  and 
good  reiasons  are  urged  to  shew  that  Pythagoras  learned  from 
die  -Egyptian  priests  the  solution  of  the  celeurated  problem  ref^ 
specting  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse.  Geometry,  we  learA 
from  Herodotus,  was  transplanted  from  the  same  source  into 
Greece,  the  invention  of  Theuth  or  Thoth.  We  may  observe 
too,  that  thieir  very  ignorance  and  mistakes  respecting  the  re- 
lative situation  and  character  of  some  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
prave  much  observation  and  the  possession  of  much  real 
science*.  For  instance,  the  central  situation  of  the  sun,  the  ob- 
liquities of.the  zodiacal  circle,  the  length  of  the  lunar  day,  the 
comparative  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth  and  moon  as  3  to 
1 — their  respective  masses,  as  1  to  72.  The  periodical  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets.  The  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 
That  comets  were  erratic  planets  in  hyperbolic  orbits.  The  pre- 
cession of  the  equinpxes,the  doctrine  of  gravitation  applied  to  the 
solar  system  ;  tSne  progress  of  the  fixedstars,  in  much  of  which 

*  ThePytha^fqreans  had  iodeed  announced  the  existence  of  an  astronomical  system, 
wl4cii  tbe  pbiloff0phen  of  Alexandria  rejected,  but  wMck  those  of  modem:Europe  We 
niw  inTviaUy  H^opted,  which  knowledge  he  must  have  acquired  in  £g;yptand  the  East. 
Relfnrred  by  ^e  priests  of  Heliopolis  to  mose  of  Memphis,  and.ifinalty  to  -l^hfbes,  t^f 
fand  in  Sonodiiruse  liigh  piiiest,  an  able  instructor. 
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knowledge  we  find  the  Brahminical  philosophy  bearing  a  con« 
toicuous  share.  The  means  whereby  they  were  enabled  to  attain 
this  knowledge,  and  the  instruments  they  possessed  next  come 
.under  discussion,  the  perfection  of  which  must  be  aclcnowledged 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  accurate  information  they  had  acquired. 
^Thus  they  must  have  had  armillary  spheres,  &c.  In  answer 
to  the  objectors,  that  few  instruments  were  found  or  known  to 
exist,  it  is  answered,  that  if  valuable  instruments  did  exist,  they 
must  have  been  confined  to  the  colleges  of  priests,  who,  aware 
that  knowledge  was  power,  imparted  little  to  the  vulgar.  Such 
too  as  they  were,  they  must  have  been  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  ours,  and  proportionably  more  expensive.  If  we  hear 
t)nly  of  the  golden  circle  of  Osymandias,  we  should  recollect 
that  a  circle  of  this  metal,  365  cubits  in  circumference,  would 
alone  give  it  a  renown  beyond  its  scientific  value.  The  dis- 
closure  of  the  Pythagoreans  plainly  shew  that  their  chief  must 
have  been  instructed  by  astronomers,  who  employed  accurate 
instruments.  Thus,  a  calculation  of  the  sun's  distance  from 
the  earth,  proved  that  the  observer  was  not  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  method  of  taking  a  parallax.  One  or  more  of  the  in- 
stniments  known  by  the  name  of  the  catoptron,  dioptron, 
eisoptron,  and  enoptron,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  in  great 
degree  resembled  telescopes,  or  were  used  for  the  same  pur« 
poses.  Aristotle  says  the  Greeks  employed  mirrors  when  they 
surveyed  the  celestial  phenomena,  which  leads  us  to  their- ac- 
quaintance with  glass,  a  knowledge  mentioned  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Job.  It  was,  in  fact,  so  abundant  in  Ethiopiai  that 
Herodotus  tells  us  coffins  were  frequently  made  of  it.  The 
[Egyptians  even  pretended  that  they  could  make  it  malle- 
able. And  the  Pythagorean  assertion  respecting  the  diversified 
surface  of  the  moon,  and  enumeration  of  fixed  stars,  implies 
that  they  must,  }n  some  way  or  other,  be  assisted  by  fflasses. 
Again,  hi  the  Chinese  chartsV  the  heavens,  many  mo^  stars 
are  marked  than  formerly  existed  in  those  which  were  made  in 
Europe.  The  Persians  and  others  too,  from  knowledge  pro- 
bably collected  in  Egypt,  asserted  that  the  galaxy  owect  its 
whiteness  to  the  great  multitude  of  stars  it  contained,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  an  error  till  Galileo  by  his  telescope  proved 
the  fact.  That  the  planetary  satellites  had  been  discovered 
by  similar  means  we  may  infer  from  the  assertion  of  the  Chal- 
dseans  and  Brahmins,  who  reckoned  the  planetary  bodies  to  be 
fifteen  in  number.  Additional  proof  may  be  urged  from  other 
sources.  Thus  Suidas  indicates,  in  explaining  a  passage  of 
Aristophanes,  that  burning  mirrors  were  made  of  glass;  if  so, 
the  magnifying  power  of  glass  must  have  been  known.  How 
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pould  the  antique  gema  have  been  so  beantifiiliy  executed  with- 
out microscopic  powers  ?  The  Persians  indeed  pretend,  that 
.Alexander  the  Great  found  a  mirror  in  which  the  universe  was 
represented,  which  would  seem  to  have  been  a  reflecting  tele- 
.scope.  The  Greeks  report  that  Pythagoras  had  shewn  letters 
written  on  the  disk  of  tne  moon  by  means  of  a  mirror.  Roger 
Bacon  asserts  that  Csesar  surveyed  Britain  by  means  of  a  glass* 
The  discussion  is  thus  concluded. 

**  The  ancient  Hindus,  Chaldeans,  and  Egyptians,  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  a  system  of  astronomy  more  scientific  than 
some  modern  writers  are  willing  to  admit.  The  remnants  of  this  sys- 
tem have  sufficed  to  convince  more  adequate  judges  than  myself,  that 
.when  it  was  entire,  it  must  have  been  worthy  of  admiration.  It  is  in 
vain  to  urge  that  the  existence  of  fragments  does  not  prove  the  existence 
of  a  system.  I  maintain  that  they  prove  not  only  the  existence,  but 
the  excellence  of  the  system.  When  we  see  the  ruins  of  an  edifice, 
or  the  remnants  of  a  wreck,  we  cannot  doubt  the  former  existence  of 
a  building  and  of  a  vessel ;  and  we  may  even  be  able  to  judge  from 
.  their  remains^  what  had  been  the  form,  the  structure,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  both."     P.  251. 

Ch..  7. — Remarks  on  the  Sciences  of  Medicine  and  Anatomy^ 
as  practised  among  the  Egyptians. 

A  subject  so  deeply  connecting  itself  with  the.  welfare  of 
mankind,  must  naturally  have  excited  much  attention  in  every 
age,  and  we  ought  not  therefore  to  be  surprised,  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  general  ignorance  prevailed  amongst  the  people  at 
Lurge,  any  discovery  or  improvement  in  the  art  of  medicine 
should  be  ascribed  as  we  find  it  was  to  the  gods.  Thus  six 
volumes  upon  the  subject  have  been  attributed  to  Thoth,  and 

-  secrets  of  pharmacy  were  said  to  be  revealed  by  Isis  to  her  son 
•  Horus.     This  proves  at  least  the  existence  of  an  early  know- 
ledge of  medical  science.     Of  the  extent  of  this  knowledge  we 
shaU  briefly  shew  proofs.    Herodotus  tells  us  that  there  were 
physicians  for  every  part  of  the  body  and  every  disease.     This 

-  inqplies  a  considerable  number  of  professors,  it  is  urged,  that 
the  abhorrence  manifested  towards  those  embalmers  whose  bu- 
•111688  it  was  to  open  the  bodies  of  the  deceased,  is  a  proof  that 
anatomy  was  held  in  contempt;  but  it  is  justly  answered,  that 
die  practice  of  embalming  could  scarcely  have  existed  in  such 

stion  in  that  country  had  this  been  the  case.  This  per- 
^  ^tion,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  proof  that  medicine  was  in  consi- 
dmiible  estimation,  and  in  a  high  state  of  advancement — and 
Flniy  distinctly  states  (lib.  xix.)  that  dissection  was  encouraged 
not  only  by  the  authoritv,  but  example  of  kings.    The  anato- 

m2  ...... 


nlical  fiiktR  sheiim  by  Homcrr  is  also  successfully  inttoducted  in 
iproof  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient^  in  the  healing  ail;. 

Ch.  8. — Remarks  on  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptiatis  in  die- 
)nistry  and  metallurgy,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  histbry. 

We  require  not  the  testimony  of  Zosimus  of  Panopolis  to 
prove  thKt  some  knowledge  of  these  arts  existed  before  the 
nooiL     That' the  Egyptians  attributed  a  Tery  remote  origin  to 
the  invention  of  chemistry,  we  may  also  infer  from  the  manner 
(land  characters  of  the  persons  whom  they  consideredf  as  the 
inventors.    Their  knowledge  of  embalming  may  be  again  ad- 
'duced  in  proof  of  their  intimate  acquaintance  with  chemistrj^i 
the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  and  ark,  and  the  unguents 
and  perfumes  employed  in  the  celebratioii  of  the  sacred  tritet, 
«bew  the  progress  made  by  the  Jews  in  these  arts  during  their 
residence  in   Egypt.    They  distinguished  between  goU  and 
fine  gold,  and  consequently  must  have  known  how  to  purify 
that  metal,  and  separate  it  from  heterogeneous  matter.     Thle 
figures  of  the  cherubim,  and  form  of  the  golden  candlesti^, 
prove  that  they  could  work  and  cast'that  metal,    in  correcting 
the  ungrammatical  construction  of  some'  pas^a^es  in  bta  ve^ 
skin,  which  in  the  Hebrew  are  perfectly  clear,  Sir  W.  D.  «hews 
that  Moses  must  have  possessed  a  very  great  knowledge  of 
chemistry ;  his  rendering  gold  potable  is  adduced  in  proof. 
When  they  quitted  Egypt  Uie  Jews  also  appeared  to  have  been 
well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  dying  and  tanning.     Tents 
were  covered  with  ram-skins  dyed  red.    The  curtains  and  veil 
<  of  the  tabernacle  were  made  of  fine  twisted  linen,  of  blue,  and 
purple».and  scarlet.  The  presents  which,  according  to  Homer, 
(Od.  i.  4.  llSd^)  were  given  by  Polybus  toAloandva,  ditplay 
■not  only  the  wealth  of  the  Egyptians,  but  their  skill  inmetid- 
lurgy:  for  further  information  on  these  subjects, ;  Sii:  W.  D. 
'  refers  his  readers  to  his  Essay  on  the  Sciences  o(  th^^&gyp- 
•  ftians  and  Chaldeans.  t 

Ch.  9,  10,.  1 1  .—Concerning  Hieroglyphics. 
We  cannot  enter  fully  into  so  extensive  and  intricate  a  aub- 
jiect  as  written  «nd  hieroglyphical  language,  which  oceuiaes  diese 
three  chapters — a  sUght  aketch  must  suffice.  Oral'  preoedad 
written  language,  but  from  the  forms  and  figures  of  «pee€h,-'tbe 
graphic  painter  would  learn  how  to  express  his  sentiments,  nd 
-  abridge  his  symbols-r-bence,  for  a  strong  man,  he  sketched  die 
lion  as  the  symbol  of  force :  he  next. for  brevity  and  despatch 
;put  a  part  for  the  whole.  .  Thus- the  Mexican  represented  -the 
.xabbit  by  its  head,  and. the  reed  or  water  plant  by  its  flower: 
and  the.  Egyptians  indicated  a  siege  by.paifttiogia  4caliiig  lad- 
der.    The  difficulties  attendii^  this  led  to  more  easy  and  com- 
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|i6pdioi}$  methoda  of  expressing  thpu^fats^  and  at  a* very  ear]j& 
period  we  find  (he  Egyptians  employing  two  different  sorts  o$ 
eharactersi  denominated  the  sacred  and  the  vulgar.  The  dat^ 
of  the  introduction  of  letters  is  unknown:  but  St.  Augustine, 
on  the  authority  of  Varro,  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  wer^ 
taught  them  by  Isis-rl^ucan  and  the  Greeks  attribute  theii\ 
to  tne  Phoenicians.  They. have  been  also  given  to  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babylonians — Pliny  conceived  the  Assyrian  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient  of  any.  Polyhistori  on  the  authority  of 
Berosus  says,  the  Babylonians  were  taught  them  by  Oanneai 
before  the  flood.  The  Hebrewist,  it  may  be  remarked,  before 
the  captivity  employed  Samaritan  characters,  which  were  nearly, 
the  same  with  the  Phoenician;  and  the  Chinese  attribute  a  bool^ 
containing  an  ^  account  of  their  origin^  to  an  emperor  who 
reigned  many  years  before  Fohi  (i.  e.  Noah).  Tne  resem-v 
blance,  more  or  less  perceptible  between  some  qf  the  graphic 
characters  of  the  Egyptians  and  western  nations,  at  all  events 
indicates  that  such  characters  had  a  common  origin ;  and  there 
seemSj  observes  Sir  W.  Drummond, 

**  To  be  no  other  way  of  accounting  eithei'  for  the  early  use  ef  let- 
ters among  so  many  different  nations,  er  for  the  resemblance  which 
existed  between  some  of  the  graphic  symbols  employed  by  these  Dic- 
tions, than  by  supposing  hieroglyphic  writing,  if  I  may  he  allowed  the 
term,  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Tsabaists  in  the  firiit  ages  afjter 

(he  flood."    p.  309. 

•   ■ 

The  geneial  practice  and  knowledge  of  hieroglyphics  and 
emblematical  characters  is  attested  by  the  sacred  oriental  eavea 
of  Mitbrai  and  Siva — and  in  the  north  by  similar  representa- 
tions of  Scythian  and  Scandinavian  origin.  According  to  Be- 
roauB,  figures  of  this  description  were  painted  on  the  walls-  of 
tjhe  temple  at  Belus  at  Babylon,  and  the  Maxican  and  Chinese 
adopted  the  same  mode  of  communication.  Sanconiatho,  (who 
lived  before  the  siege  of  Troy  *)  according  to  Porphyry,  com- 
piled his  historv  out  of  the  records  of  each  city,  and  out  of  the 
aaagrapba  of  tne  temples.  According  to  Philo  Byblius,  coi^- 
suiting  the  arcane  letters  or  characters  of  the  Ammoneans^ 
wbii^b  \u^  /Ebund  in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  temples,  which 
ebar^bsrs  Sipr  W.  Prummond  considers  to  have  been  those  em- 
dby  ^4  il^  ^be  ditf^rent  countries  by  theTsabean  worshippers  of  the 
Swi  w)u)  ^dored  that  luminary  under  the  name  of  Cham  and 
AlDW>n :  wd  tbefe  characters  he  conceives  to  have  been  either 
tjU^Uc  or  pbpi^ljc. .  ^^t  the  inconvenience  of  expresi^g. 

^  ttlnimi  hm  ««cr  did  livt  fad  write,  whicb,  wt  think,  admiti  of  moui  doubt. 
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thoughts  by  images  and  emblems  must  hoireTer  soon  hkri^ 
been  felt ;  reflection  and  experience  must  have  taught  the 
priests  that  the  graphic  art  could  only  be  rendered  perfect  by 
choosing  signs  which  would  represent  either  ideas  or  words : 
the  first  of  these  modes  has  been  finally  adopted  by  the  Chi- 
nese,  the  second  was  originally  by  mea.is  of  phonetic  hiero- 
glyphics.    Finally,  he  proposes  the  Egyptian,  Chaldsean,  and 

hoenician  as  the  most  ancient  forms  of  graphic  character; 
from  a  comparison  of  which  we  may  learn  whether  each  na- 
tion invented  its  own  alphabetic  character,  "  or  whether  from 
their  similarity  in  some  instances,  and  their  dissimilarity  in 
others,  we  should  not  refer  them  all  three  to  one  common 
ofigin,  from  which  they  made  a  choice  of  the  hieroglyphics 
from  which  they  formed  their  letters/' — P.  34^.  These  chap- 
ters conclude  with  a  table  of  nptes  and  plates,  illustrating  the 
derivation  and  formation  of  alphabetical  characters. 

Ch.  12. — Chronological  remarks  concerning  the  origin  and 
duration  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy. 

Truly,  observes  Sir  W.  Drummond,  the  subject  of  this 
chapter  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  which  c^n  occupy  the 
attention  of  the  antiquary^  He  is  confounded  by  imaginary 
epochs  and  fables,  in  which  gods  and  demi-gods  are  prominent 
actors,  perplexed  by  authorities  at  variance  with  each  other. 

"  His  difficulties  augment  in  proportion  as  he  removes  further  from 
the  point  whence  he  had  originally  started.  Like  the  traveller  who 
sets  out  upon  a  journey,  when  the  day  is  closing,  the  light  grows  more 
feeble  at  every  step  which  he  takes,  and  the  shades  of  night  fall  blacker 
and  blacker  around  him,  until  he  be  at  length  enveloped  in  total  dark- 
ness."   P.  852. 

He  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  leading  features  of  the 
accounts  given  by  the  authors  chiefly  referred  to  in  treating  of 
Egyptian  chronology :  viz.  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  the 
anonymous  writer  of^^the  old  Egyptian  Chronicle ;  Manetho,  as 
reported  by  Julius  Africanus — -Manetho,  as  reported  by  Euse- 
bius ;  Eratosthenes,  and  Syncellus  the  chronbgrapher ;  and, 
lastly,  Josephiis.  We  cannot  follow  him  through  these  details, 
in  the  course  of  which  we  were  much  amused  with  a  long  and 
learned  dissertation  on  the  word  man^  at  which  our  readers  will 
perhaps  smile  on  finding  it  ingeniously  traced  up  to  an  origin 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  in  fact  identified  with  the  foun- 
ders, real  or  imaginary,  of  the  earliest  dynasties,  human  or  di- 
vine. It  is  proved  to  be  synonymous  with  Osiris  and  Horns, 
with  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Menu  of  the  Egyptians ;  the 
Baal-hamon,  or  Bel,  of  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  the  Mendes/or 
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Girecian  Pan,  a  personification  of  the  Sun,  or  a^ording  to 
Coptic  derivation,  the  Sun  itself;  the  god  Manes,  invoked  by 
the  Latms ;  in  a  word,  by  that  reasoning  which  proves  that 
things  equal  to  the  saRie,  are  equal  to  one  another,  Man  U 
exalted  to  that  supreme  title  assigned  him  by  the  Almighty., 
when  he  formed  him  after  his  own  image,  and  gave  him  domi- 
nion over  all  created  things.  The  chapter  concludes  after 
comparing  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the  above  authors. 

**  Upon  the  whole  I  see  nothing  which  even  approaches  to  cer- 
tainty, in  the  chronology  of  Egypt,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Psamme- 
tichus  the  first.  Here  and  there  a  ray  of  light  is  cast  upon  our  path 
by  the  Hebrew  historians  ;  but  for  the  rest  of  our  way  we  meet  with 
nothing  but  intricacy,  confusion,  and  darkness."     P.  479. 

Ch.  13. — Remarks  on  the  history  of  Sesostris. 

Sesostris,  says  Manetho,  was  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt  after  Osiris,  but  as  he  was  an  ideal  being,  Sesostris  may 
be  considered  as  the  greatest  chief  that  ever  swayed  the  scep- 
tre of  royalty  over  the  plains  of  Egypt,  not  but  that  in  his  his- 
tory, fact  and  fable  are  curiously  interwoven.  Inured  to  hard- 
ship from  his  childhood,  trained  to  the  same  exercises,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  same  studies  with  those  who  were  to  be  his  future 
subjects,  by  an  intelligent  father,  who  collected  all  the  male 
children  who  were  born  on  the  same  day  with  his  son,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  all  the  same  education ;  he  prepared  him 
for  those  scenes  of  after  life  in  which  he  was  destined  to  act 
so  distinguished  a  part.  At  an  early  age  he  subdued  Arabia 
and  Lybia,  and  annexed  them  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy — re- 
vealed by  the  god  Phthah  as  a  future  master  of  the  world,  ,a 
superstitious  people  were  prepared  to  act  a  subservient  part  in 
all  his  mighty  plans.  Accordingly,  with  an  army  consisting  of 
600,000  mfantry,  24,000  cavalry,  and  27,000  war  chariots,  (so  says 
Diodorus  Siculus)  he  marched  forth — Ethiopia  fell  before  him. 
The  Troglodites  yielded  to  the  conqueror;  thence  he  extended 
his  march  beyond  Sennaar,  to  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  dedi- 
cating a  temple  to  Isis,  on  the  site  of  which  Ptolemais  was  after- 
wards built,  and  on  the  promontory  of  Dira  (probably  ou  the 
point  of  the  straits  of  Babelmandel)  erecting  a  column  on  which 
was  inscribed  in  sacred  letters  an  account  of  his  passage.  There 
embarking,  he  launched  forth  with  a  fleet  of  400  long  ships, 
subduing  all  the  islands  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  on  his  way  to 
India,  the  whole  of  which  vast  and  rich  territory  he  added  to 
his  empire ;  crossing  the  Ganges,  he  proceeded  in  his  career 
of  conquest  to  the  eastern  ocean,  so  that  China  must  have  also 
fifdlen  before  his  victorious  arm.    The  Scythian  hordes  were 
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Equally  UnaUe  to  resist  th6  totreht:  fheh  rolling  'w€Atwtsti 
through  Tartary  to  the  north  of  the  Caspitfn^  and  to  the  river 
Tanais,  and  the  Palus  Maeoti^.  Then  entering  Eorojpei  he 
passed  through  Sarmatia,  Dacia,  and  Msecia,  toWaMs  TnMcef 
leliving  monuments  behind  him  inscribed  Sesostris,  King  6f 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords,  has  subdued  this  region  by  fcftee  of 
anns.  (Diod.  lib.  i.  s.  Sd.) 

Returning  from  a  temporary  residence  at  NineVeh,  to  pimislf 
a  revolt  headed  by  his  brother  Armais^  he  narrowly  escaped 
a  death  prepared  for  him  by  that  traitor,  and  then  settling  in 
Egypt,  he  dedicated  his  time  and  his  talents  to  the  improve* 
ment  of  his  country  by  the  erection  of  stupendous  monuments* 
temples,  cities,  and  canals,  defending  its  eastern,  sid^  affainsi 
the  attacks  of  the  Arabians  and  Syrians,  by  a  wall  from  Pelu- 
aium  to  Heliopolis,  and  ujpwards  of  150  miles  in  length.  In 
this  account  much  exaggeration  is  perceptible,  and  probably 
the  deeds  of  many  are  incorporated  in  the  doubtfiil  exploits  m 
this  one  individual,  the  exact  period  of  whose  existence  cannot 
eVen  be  ascertained.  Time  and  indisputable  authority  havej 
however,  left  us  enough  on  record  to  prove  that  mighty  deed^ 
were  performed  by  a  hero  or  heroes  of  that  natne.  We  may 
be  ignordnt  of  much,  but  (as  our  author  concluded  his  woric) 
**  when  the  fkce  of  day  is  obscured  by  clouds  and  mists^  we 
doubt  not  that  the  sun  is  shining  dbove,  though  we  can  neidiet 
discern  its  orb  through  the  glootn,  nor  point  out  its  place  lii 
thb  heavens." 

A  third  volume  is  in  preparation,  contairting  remarks  on  the 
oricin  of  the  Phoenicians,  of  the  Arabians,  and  of  some  of  the 
nations  of  Asia  Minor* 


The  History  of  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England^  tbriMg  the 
Heign  of  King  Henry  VHL  By  Henry  Soames,  AM.  Hector  6f 
Shelley^  in  Essex.  2  vols.  8 vo.  XL  lOs,  London.  RiviVigtons.  1826. 

We  had  often  fancied  that  no  good  Would  ever  arise  from  the 
hurly-burly  of  Catholic  emancipation,  with  which  oiit  ears  havfe 
been  stunned  during  a  long  succession  of  years.  But  at  length 
tome  good,  and  some  very  essential  ffood  has  drisen  i¥ottk  it, 
and  we  hail  with  considerable  satisfaction,  the  decent  paiife 
that  have  been  taken,  to  rescue  from  the  slander  And  clanioufr 
of  modern  disappointed  Catholics,  the  chlu'acters  bf  '6W6ltl^ 
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RekrtaetB,  aifid  the  spiAt  of  the  Refoifftiati^fi,  partlccAariy  m 
it  regards  thfe  coimttf  itf  whicH  we  have  oar  dwelling  and 
abode.  Mr.  SoamesT  is  one  of  those  retired,  but  deeply  inte- 
rested obsenrers  of  passing  events^  who,  in  devoting  his  time 
to  learned  studies,  is  abley  not  only  to  expose  ignorance,  bnt 
detect  fallaeies;  who  can  read  history,  without  placing  thai 
hnplicit  faith  in  popular  names,  or  party  favourites,  as  should 
ffredude  examinatioh,  and  stifle  enquiry.  No  man  can  read 
these  two  volumes,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe,  and  to 
hope,  are  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  the  sub^ 
Ject;  without  discovering  that  Mr.  Soames  is  a  close  investiga* 
tor  of  i^mote  events ;  a  diligent  historian,  and  above  all,  as  far 
as  his  researches  can  be  extended,  a  faithful  one.  And  this 
indeed,  is  what  we  seem  most  of  all  to  want  at  this  time ;  for  it 
is  hot  who  writes  best,  or  who  writes  most,  or  who  can*  cite  .in 
his  (kvour  the  largest  niimerical  amount  of  authorities,  but  who 
can  best  weigh  and  examine  the  authorities  cited,  ascertain 
theur  just  bearing,  and  eUcit  frotn  clashing  or  contradictory  au* 
thotities,  the  exact  find  perfect  troth.  The  discussion  of  what 
have  been  called  the  claims  of  the  Catholics,  in  the  session  of 
the  year  18S5,  led  to  two  results,  which  might  well  be  expected 
to  engage  the  attention  of  all  true  and  sound  Protestants*  We 
speak  of  the  examination  of  witnesses,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
in  the  committees  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  en* 
deavours  since  made  by  writers  of  eminence  on  the  Catholic 
side  of  the  question,  to  give  such  a  colouring  to  their  proceed^ 
ingSi  as  itaight  deceive  unwary  readers  into  an  opinion,  that 
they  have  Imen  ill  used  since  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Reformation  to  this  time,  especially  in  having  errors  and  cor> 
ruptiokis  imputed  to  them,  which  they  not  only  are  prepared  to 
disavow,  but  in  the  way  of  retaliation,  to  impute  in  a  still 
greater  degree  to  their  adversaries.  Hence  it  is  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  revert  afresh  to  the  exact  course  of  proceed- 
ings at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the  precise  objects  that 
the  Reformers  had  in  view,  with  such  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  principles  of  each  party,  as  may  best  conduce  to  a  cor- 
rect apprecialaoii  of  matters  in  the  present  day. 

M)r.  Soames  tells  us  his  work  Was  undertaken  without  any 
design  to  <eht«r  iiHo  co«itrovei'sy ;  that  indeed  he  had  collected 
and  Arranged  I^  materials  before  he  knew  what  the  chiefest 
<^tfae  bpf^dsite  (mrty  had  recently  written  upon  the  same  sub- 
jeet^aild  that  H  was  upon  an  aftef'^perusal  of  such  works,  that 
he  was  indttced  occacfonaHy  to  go  farther  into  certmi  inquiries 
Hum -Ike  had  at  fthit  proposed.  T'hat  his  first  plan  was  rather 
of  i^Mnrited  MbgMiwoal  toatm^,  lliati  generally  hktorical,  and 
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more  confined  to  the  delin0ation  of.  the  character  of  Cranmer^ 
than  to  the  circumstances  pf  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

What  Mr.  Soames  is  pleased  to  call  his  introduction,  might 
be  almost  regarded  as  a  distinct  history  ;  not  distinct,  as  toimy 
inapplicability  to  the  remainder  of  his  two  valuable  volumes* 
but  as  forming  an  excellent  summary  by  itself,  of  the  state  of 
Christendom  previous  to  the  Reformation,  very  necessary  to 
the  elucidation  of  what  follows,  but  scarcely  falling  within  the 
scope. of  a  reviewer's  duty  towards  the  public,  wnich  we  con- 
ceive to  be  in  a  great  degree  Umited,  to  the  judgment  he  has 
to  pass  on  a  book,  as  compared  with  its  own  title-page.  The 
history  of  things  before  the  Reformation  is  certainly  not  "  a 
historv.of  the. Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England;'*  and 
therefore  we  feel  restrained  from  making  any  particular  re- 
marks, on  the  first  155  pages  of  Mr.  Soames's  book.  For  to 
that  extent  is  the  introduction  carried  ;  but  in  saying  this  we 
beg  to  be  understood  as  in  no  manner  turning  away  from  it,  as 
though  we  could  hesitate  as  to  the  judgment  we  should  pro- 
nounce upon  it.  It  is  certainly  exceUent  in  its  way.  The  text 
clear  and  perspicuous,  the  notes  learned^  and  abounding  in  in- 
formation, and  though  referring  to  events  and  circumstances 
long  since  past,  yet  by  no  means  done  with,  as  every  body 
must  allow,  who  is  at  all  conyersaiit,  with  some  of  the  most 
recent  productions  of  the  press,  whether  proceeding  from  Pro- 
testants or  Romanists.  As  it  is  one  of  Mr.  Soames's  avowed 
objects,  to  vindicate  the  chs^racters  of  the  early  reformers  from 
unjust  aspersions,  and  to  set  in  a  true  and  proper  light  tbe 
transactions  of  Europe,  as  bearing  upon  the  great  question 
of  resistance  to  the  corruptions  of  Romanism,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  in  recording  or  adverting  to  events  long  prior  to  what  is 
commonly  called  the  Reformation,  we  should  find  occasion  to 
notice  the  different  points  of  view  in  which  the  same  events  are 
to  this  day  contemplated  by  the  several  parties ;  we  find  accor- 
dingly many  instances  of  this  both  in  his  text  and  notes,  but 
particularly  the  latter.  Thus  the  misrepresentations  of  tbe 
WicklifiStes  and  Albigenses,  by  papal  writers,  which  pass 
current  to  this  day,  and  are  implicitly  credited  by  their  own 
party,  Mr.  Soames  very  properly  takes  pains  to  do  away, 
by  fairly  and  properly  pointing  out  the  exact  nature  of  such 
misrepresentations,  the  grounds  of  them,  and  the  injury  they 
are  still  acknowledged  to  inflict  on  the  characters  of  the  per- 
sons so  misrepresented,  and  of  the  injustice  done  to  the 
opinions  they  actually  entertained  and  promulgated,  as  among 
the  earlier  opponents  of  the  papal  corruptions — the  case  of 
Huss  in  the  same  manner  is  very  properly  discussed  afresh,  in 
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order  to  show  how  little  the  Romanists  have  fairly  to  advance 
in  palliation  of  the  conduct  of  the  council  of  Constance,  on 
those  two  great  points  which  mark  so  strongly  the  character  of 
that  religion,  which  Huss  opposed,  namely  the  fatal  tyranny 
by 'which  the  most  conscientious  principles  and  opinions  were 
to  be  suppressed  by  papal  authority,  and  the  doctrine  often 
disavowed,  but  undoubtedly  acted  upon,  namely,  that  faith  was 
not  to  be  kept  with  heretics. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  work  itself;  which,  at  the  head 
of  the  first  chapter,  is,  in  addition  to  the  terms  of  the  title-page, 
further  desimiated  as  "  the  history  of  the  Reformation  during 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Eishth" — which  we  hope,  is  not 
intended  so  much  to  mark  the  ultimate  limits,  of  Mr.  Soames's 
undertaking,  as  to  intimate,  that  with  such  encouragement  as 
may  justify  him  in  supposing  that  his  work  is  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  approved  by  the  learned,  he  will  proceed 
through  the  three  other  reigns  connected  with  the  reformation 
of  the  Church  of  England,  namely,  those  of  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  We  trust  he  will,  as  he  seems  to  us  to 
deserve,  amply  and  most  satisfactorily  receive  such  encourage- 
ment. 

Dean  Colet  has  the  honour  of  standing  first  in  the  ranks  of 
those,  who,  according  to  Mr.  Soames,  may  be  said  to  have  be- 
gan the  Reformation  h6re,  in  the  XVIth  century ;  his  early  dis* 
position  to  encourage,  and  his  earnest  endeavours  to  promote 
lie  study  of  the  Scripture  and  the  fathers,  in  preference  to  the 
Schoolmen,  may  very  justly  be  held  to  entitle  him  to  this  dis- 
tinction ;  but  particularly  the  devotion  of  the  ample  fortune  left 
him  by  his  father.     To  the  founding  of  St.  Paul's  school,  the 
first  public  place  out  of  the  Universities,  where  the  Greek  lan- 
guage was  taught,  and  which  deserves  to   be  considered  as 
among  the  first  foundations  laid  for  the  diffusion  of  scriptural 
knowledge,  at  a  period  the  most  important  to  the  interests  of 
his  countrymen.    For  the  study  or  knowledge  of  Greek  could 
not  have  accomplished  the  Reformation  in  the  way  it  did,  had 
not  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  detected  and  exposed 
by  Luther  and  Zuingle,  contributed  to  turn  that  knowledge 
ahnost  immediately  to  the  Scripture ;  had  not  Luther  boldly 
appealed  to  the  Scripture,  as  the  sole  standard  of  truth,  in  his 
contest  with  the  Pope,  the  knowledge  of  Greek  might  have 
subsisted  without  actually  subverting  the  Roman  tyranny :  but 
Dean  Colet,  as  we  have  seen,  had  the  double  merit  of  encou- 
raging sacred  literature,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
languages — ^he  startled  Erasmus  by  attacking  Aquinas,  before 
the  fbnner  ^iu  prepared  to  doubt  or  question  the  merit  of  that 
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eminent  8choIa8tic>  and  k  was  ttie  more  bold  of  him  to  do'sov 
when  he  had  a  schoohnan  for  his  soyereign ;  for  Henry  VIIL 
was  as  much  devoted  as  any  Monk  or  Friar  could  be,  to  thf 
*'  angelic  <2oc/or"— every  one  knows  that  he  wrote  a  book 
•gainst  Luther  in  defence  of  the  Seven  Sacraments^  and' that  it 
was.mei'ely  accidental  that  vie  owe  to  him  the  first  efiectual 
step  towards  the  emancipation  of  this  country  froni^  the'  ty- 
ranny of  Rome. 

It  .has  always  appeared  to  us,  however,  that  this  is  a  portion 
of  the  English  history  which  has  been  a  good  deal  misunder* 
stood,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  it  so  ably  handled  by  Mr* 
Soames ;  especiaUyas  the  CathoKcs  are  still  prone  to  attribute 
every  act  of  the  King  tx>  the  effect  of  brutal  passion,  and  to  en* 
deavour,  as  in  all  other  instances,  to  vilify  the  Reformation 
through  him — few  know  how  objectionable  the  union  of  Henry 
and  Catharine  had  been  from  the  first — how  many  had  remon* . 
strated  against  it,  not  here  only,  but  at  Rome  ;  few  know  how 
much  Henry,  himself  had  questioned  the  morality  of  the  connec* 
tion,  and  even  the  validity  of  the  Pope's  dispensation ;  that  eveil 
foreign  Catholic  princes  had  declined  an  union  with  the  offspring 
of  the  marriage,  the  princess  Mary,  who  they  judged  to  be  iller 
gitimate;  few  know  or  consider  that  the'Fope's  dispensation 
was  absolutely  obtained  on  false  pretences,  to  satisfy  the  cch 
vetousness  of  Henry  VII.,  of  which -he  himself  lived  to  repent, 
even  so.  far  as  to  urge  his  son  to  protest  against  the  contract,  and 
fewer  still  consider,  that  in  those  times  of  superstition,  Henryi 
in  the  death  of  many  children,  and  total  want  of  a  male  heiri 
after  so  many  years'  union,  three  sons  even  having  died,  might 
be  excused  (or  fanc^ng  that  he  had  incurred  the  curse  denoun* 
ced  m  Scripture  agamst  him  who  should  marry  his  brotber*9 
wife,  namely,  that  he  should  die  childless.  (Levit.  xx,  21.)  God 
forbid  we  should  be  thought  to  reflect  upon  bis  unfortunate 
queen,  whose  character  and  conduct  seem  very  Justly  never  to 
nave  been  called  in  question,  but  it  surely  alters  tne  case  gready 
as  between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  whether  Henry  were 
only  ruled  by  brutal  lust,  in  his  first  rejection  of  the  papal  au^ 
thoritv,  or  whether,  in  truth,  the  papal  authority  h94  not  VH 
vcJved  him  in  sin,  in  a  breach  of  morality,  in  an  oflfence*  against 
the  laws  of  God,  which  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  a  curse  a£> 
fecting  his  posterity,  and  the  succession  to  Ae  erovm*     Wa  dp 
not  dweU  upon  these  things,  as  though  we  were  blind  to*  Henry's 
subsequent  cruelties,  or  that  dreadful  indifference  with  whidi 
he  allowed  some  of  his  other  queens  to  pass  to  the  scaffold,  iHit 
that,  since  the  Romaniste  have  chosen  so  freely  and  sbnmfyHy 
to  cahimniate  the  fisst  Protestant*  queen  of -^ibeii  x MbM»  99* 


oonmSserafiHig  'her  iiHrd  fate^  but  aggravating  tsSX  her  fisiHltii 
tind  slanderously  imputing  to  her  many  more  thasi  fell  to  her 
efaare,  y^e  think  it  but  fair  to  shoW}  that  Henry's  union  ^th  Ca^ 
lliarine  was,  in  all  likelihood,  tiie  effect  of  one  of  the  ^i^atest 
perversions  of  authority  that  could  be  •conceived,  an  assumption 
of  setting  aade  the  laws  of  God,  at  the  will. of  man,  and  for 
purposes  radically  base.  If  the  Protestants  are  to  bear  4fae 
blame  of  the  ^vorce,  as  it  is  called,  of  Henry  from  Cathasine 
of  Arragon,  let  the  Catholics  at  least  bear,  as  they  should  djoi, 
the  blame  of  the  union. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  our  readers  a  speoi- 
men  of  some  of  die  biographical  parts  of  this  work,  but  wibile 
they  do  not  well  bear  to  be  curtailed,  Ihey  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, too  long  for  insertion ;  the  author's  accounts'  in  the  first 
chapter,  of  Cranmer,  WoJsey,  Cromwell,  and  Cardinal  Pole, 
are  exceedingly  good ;  it  is  curious  -to  read  how  grossly  the 
former  was  traduced  by  the  malice  of  his  contemporaries ;  and 
how  nobty  in  certain  instances  he  put  to  silence  his  traducers. 
But  as  tnis  amiable,  learned,  mA  excellent  prelate,  is  liable 
even  in  these  days  to  be  as  much  traduced  as  ever,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  never  want  such  chanipions  to  defend  him, 
as  have  lately  appeared,  in  the  persons  particularly,-  of  the 
learned  author  of  the  .present  wock,  and  of  his  coadjutor,  pr 
rather  precursor,  Mr.  Todd.    An.excellent  .pi^ce  of  k itticism 
•recorded  by  Polydore  Virgil,  inr^ard  to  Wolsey,  appears  in 
the  notes.    When  Wolsey  became  legate  as  well  as  archbishop, 
instead  of  one,  .he  caused  two  crosses  to  be  carried  before^him, 
<«  which/'.aays  JPolydore  V.  '^  kidnoed  the  lovers  of  ill-natured 
mirth -to  remark,  that  one  cross  was  not  sufficient  for4be  •&xpV' 
«tion  of  ^'Sins,"'p.  2S7.     But  we  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon 
witticisms—* there  is  much  that  is  very  important  to  notice  in 
every  page,  if  we  could  at  all  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  author 
<by  sucn  brief  remarks  as  we  are  compelled  to  make.     As  it  js 
usndl,  however,  to  let  the  author  speak  for  himself,  apdtbe 
reveler  ought  always  to  be. supplied  with  i^ecimens  of  the  style 
and  mamierj  of  every  book  reviewed,  we  shall  proceed  with 
-pleasure .to. select  some  portions  x)f  the  woidk,  which  we ^pv^- 
hend  will  «erve  to  recomj»ead  it  to  :the  public. as  .a  valMaide 
additian.tO'OurhistoriGalstores 

'We'bave  had- such  Qcoasjon  afibrded  us  of  ^kte,  to  deplore  * 
Ae  igilottiui?9  real  or  -afieeted,  of  persons  in  .high  .situations, 
.of  the  <Mtual  bef  rings  and  tendency  of  ^some  of  the  popish 
leMftavBad'S^reacMBie^  4hat<wesball  be 'particularly -anxious- to 
lay  before  our  readers  Mr.  Soames*  account  of  the  Popish 
l£if%.riIiatiSf'JMitfia<aet  fiDrdi'tp  Itbepeopleupon  the  prindple 
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of  trdnsubstantiadon.  It  will  there  be  seen  that  ti^ansitbfttaih 
tiation  is  no  such  obsolete,  or  mere  mystical  term,  in  these 
days,  as  some  would  lightly  represent  it  to  be,  but  that  in  eon- 
junction  with  auricular  confession  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all 
that  priestly  power  and  influence,  which  keeps  a  deluded 
laity,  particularly  aoiongst  the  uneducated  classes,  in  abject  sub- 
jection. 

"  Of  all  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  Romanism,  the  most  striking 
and  important  by  far  is  transubstantiation.  From  considering  our  Sa« 
Tiour's  words  at  the  institution  of  the  Eucharistic  Supper  apart  from 
the  circumstances  tinder  which  they  were  spoken,  from  the  context, 
and  from  parallel  passages,  a  notion  had  gradually  made  its  way  itt 
Europe,  under  favour  of  the  intellectual  darkness  which  ushered  in 
the  eleventh  century,  that  the  sacramental  elements  were  converted 
by  priestly  consecration  into  the  identical  body  and  blood  of  Jesus. 
From  this  opinion  there  was  an  easy  transition  to  the  worship  of  sub- 
stances, considered  as  they  were  to  be  no  other  than  an  incarnation 
of  the  Deity.  In  process  of  time  it  came  to  be  believed  among  Ro- 
manists, that  the  adoration  of  God,  thus  thought  to  be  visibly,  tan- 
gibly present,  was  the  most  important  part  of  public  worship.  No 
longer  was  it  esteemed  reasonable  that  bread  and  wine  should  not  be 

'  consecrated  unless  the  congregation  were  prepared  to  communicate ; 
if  the  priest  alone  received,  and  the  people  merely  looked  on  with 

'  silent  adoration,  the  calls  of  religion  were  considered  as  amply  satis- 
fied. Nor  upon  this  principle  was  it  esteemed  very  material  that  the 
service  was  in  a  tongue  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  the  population ; 

.  and  that  such  as  could  understand  the  words  uttered  by-  the  priest, 
were  scarcely  able  to  distinguish  them  :  it  was  for  the  beatific  vision 
of  their  God,  that  men  went  to  mass ;  and  being  satisfied  that  they 
were  not  disappointed  of  this  gratification,  they  returned  to.  their 
homes  contented.  So  high  a  value  was  ordinarily  placed  upon  this 
act  of  worship,  that  many  pious  or  superstitious  individuals  could 
hardly  persuade  themselves  to  lie  down  peaceably  on  their  beds  at 
night,  unless  they  had  seen  their  Maker,  as  the  phrase  commonly 
went,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day.  The  long  prevalence  of 
this  veneration  for  the  sacramental  substances,  caused  them  to  be 
viewed  with  a  feeling  of  awe,  such  as  Christians  in  general  would  deem 
superstitious  and  absurd :  to  term  them  bread  and  wine  after  priestly 
consecration,  was  thought  to  border  closely  upon  direct  blasphemy ; 
to  omit  the  bending  of  the  knee  before  these  hallowed  objects,  ap- 
peared the  height  of  impiety ;  priests  were  directed  to  aim  at  the 
highest  degree  of  purity,  because  they  handled  daily  the  Lord's  body*; 

.  such  of  the  venerated  substances  as  were  not  used  at  the  time  of  con* 
secration,  were  to  be  carefuUy  guarded  firom  profane  contacti  and 
from  the  attacks  of  brute  animals ;  if  a  drop  of  our  Lord's  blood,  as 

*  This  was  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  enforoiDg  clecicat  oolibficy.    . 
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the  hallowed  wine  was  tinned,  should' be  casually  spilt  upon  an  altar* 
clothy  that  portion  of  the  cloth  was  to  be  reverently  removed  and 
burnt ;  if  an  insect  should  have  chanced  to  fall  into  the  chalice,  excit« 
ing  such  an  invincible  sense  of  loathing  in  the  officiating  minister,  aa 
compelled  him  to  refuse  the  cup,  the  disgusting  intruder  was  to  be 
cautiously  abstracted,  and  committed  to  the  flames  *. 

With  the  profound  respect  for  the  Eucharistic  substances,  thus  fostered 
in  the  breasts  of  the  clergy,  the  superstition  of  the  people  fully  kept 

Saee.  Mass  was  considered  as  a  remedy  against  the  majority  of 
uroan  ills.  While  men  enjoyed  the  beatific  vision,  and  while  they 
were  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  hallowed  edifice  in  which  it  waa 
offered  to  their  eyes,  age  and  sickness  were  believed  to  suspend  their 
corrosive  influence  over  the  frame,  danger  to  be  no  fit  cause  for  ap- 
prehension f :  nor  if  some  calamity  should  have  overtaken  a  man  on  a 
day  on  which  he  had  not  been  to  mass,  did  superstitious  observers 
hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  sufferer  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
seen  his  Maker  on  that  day  j:,  he  would  most  probably  have  escaped 
his  adversity. 

"  To  these  opinions  respecting  the  Eucharist,  another  was  added, 
which  has  stamped  a  mercenary  character  upon  the  Church  of  Rome. 
It  was  taught,  that  the  mere  sight  of  the  Deity  was  not  the  only  com- 

*  Such  decrees  occur  frequently  among^the  canons  of  councils  holden  in 
the  thirteenth  century^ 

^  f  Id  the  *  Festival,'  a  work  compiled  for  parochial  use  on  holidays,  and 
reprinted  by  Wynkin  de  Worde'in  1532,  are  the  following  passages:  'That 
day  thou  bearest  thy  mass,  God  granteth  thee  needful  and  lawful  things. 
That  day  idle  oaths  and  forgotten  sins  being  forgiven.  That  day  thou  shalt 
not  leese  thine  eyesight,  ne  die  no  sudden  death :  ne  in  the  time  of  the  mass 
thou  fihalt  not  wax  aged.  Every  step  thitherward  and  homeward  an  angel 
shall  reckon.'    Strype,  EccL  Mem.  I.  215." 

{  The  state  of  popular  feeling  as  to  a  sight  of  the  sacramental  elements,  is 
thus  described  by  Archbishop  Cranmer.  **  The  very  Antichrists,  the  subtlest 
enemies  thatChrist;hath,  by  their  fine  inventions,  and  crafty  scholastical  divi- 
■ity,  have  deluded  many -simple  souls,  and  brought  them  to  this  horrible  ido- 
latry, to  worship  things  visible  and  made  with  their  own  hands,  persuading 
them  that  creatures  were  their  Creator,  their  God,  and  their  Maker.  For  else 
what  made  the  people  to  run  from  their  seats  to  the  altar,  and  from  altar  to 
altar,  and  from  sacring,  as  they  called  it,  to  sacring,  peeping,  tooting,  and 
gaziog  at  that  thing  which  the  priest  held  up  in  his  hands,  if  they  thought 
not  to  honour  that  thing  which  they  saw  ?  What  moved  the  priests  to  lift  up 
the  Sacrament  so  high  over  their  heads  ?  or  the  people  to  cry  out  to  the 
priests,  hold  op,  hold  up,  and  one  man  to  say  to  another,  stoop  down  before, 
or  to  say,  this  day  I  have  seen  my  Maker;  and  I  cannot  be  quiet  except  I  see 
my  Makor  once  a  day  ?  What  was  the  cause  of  all  these,  and  that  as  well  tbo 
priests  as  the  people  so  devoutly  did  knock  and  kneel  at  every  sight  of  the  Sa- 
cnuaentybat  that  they  worshipped  that  visible  thing  which  they  saw  with  their 
eyes,  and  took  it  for  very  God  ?  For  if  they  worshipped  in  spirit  only  Christ 
sittinr  in  heaven  with  his  Father,  what  needeth  they  to  remove  out  of  their 
Sttts  to  toot  and  gaze,  as  the  Apostles  did  after  Christ  when  he  was  gone  up 
iito  heaven  ?  If  they  worshipped  nothing  that  they  saw,  why  did  they  rise  up 
toiee?  Doubtless  many  of  the  simple  people  worshipped  that  thing  whicn 
they  saw  with  their  eyes."  Defence  of  the  True  and  Catholiok  Doctrine  of 
the  Sacrameat,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Todd,    Load.  1825. 221. 
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ibrt«fifived4oa{MUiflwdibjrth0ma08.  Betidof  qtU#g4^  _ 
MDiibly  6mm  hit  lieav^y.«bode  jp  ithat  solemnity,  .tbe  firiei t  wm  f9gi4 
to  offer  him  vp  anev,  a  aacrifice  for  sio.  Thus  Jtbe  n^i^Bh^percoor 
enved,  that  he  derived  a  substantial  benefit  from  the  ceremonies  whiq^ 
he  ohsewed  in  ^togteaM  »t  the  altar,  ilis  sins  were  before  his  eyal^ 
as  he  trusted,  finding  a  propitiation.  In  consequence  of  thia  oipinio<i 
the  consecrated  br^  was  termed  4he  Host^  or  Vktim^*  Nor  n^ere 
the  advantages  imputed  to  this  imaginary  jfu^ce  jrestricted,  accflprdiqg 
to  the  general  belief,  to  aucb  as  were  present  at  it.  The  absent,  and 
emi  the  dead,  it  was  asserted,  wore  giao  capable  of  deriving  ipipgi^ta^t 
benefits  from  masses  celebrated  for  their  piirticul^  relief.  Uaon  ihifi 
doctrine  was  founded  that  gainfpl  but  disreputable  trade  m  sajm 
masses  satisfactory,  which,  threw. so  lai^e  a  jportion  of  the  publip  w^t$ 
into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  throughout  the  papal  reign."  Vol.J.P..^^^. 

Having  given  this  account  of  transubstantiation  and  its  con- 
sequencesj  we  shall  add  a  few  sentences  more  to  shew  the 
difference  between  the  popish  transubstantiation,  and  Lutberan 
poAsubstantiation ;  s^tiotfaer  long  vTord,  as  JgnOTa^Uy  alluded  to 
of  late,  in  the  debates  of  a  certain  assembly^  as  though  a 
JmQwledge.of  such  matters  were  rather  a  disgrace  than  a  OMrit. 
But  those  who  pretend  to  discuss,  much  more  to  decide,  upon 
liuch  questions  as  Catholic  Enumcipation,  .ought  deoide4l3^  to 
know  1^  that  those  terms  involve.  Speaking  .then  /Of  Jjttiier's 
opinion  of  the  Eucharist,  the  author  says, 

"  He  did  not  indeed  venture  to  assert  with  the  Romanists,  tliat  f^ 
mifastances  appearing  to  mortal  eyes  bread  and  wine,  had  in  bet  b^ 
eome  fiesh  smd  blood.  Nor,  as  he  could  find  no  mention. in  the  Naw 
Testament  of  any  sacrifice  offered  for  the  sins  of  Chrfstians  except 
•that  of  the  cross,  did  he  believe  that  when  mass-priests  professed  tp 
.^er  a  propitiation  for  iniquity,  theyutteredanyother  mn  apemi- 
-Gious,  an  interested,  and  an  impious  fiction.  He  inaiated»  Mkklg 
Scriptnre  for  his  guide,  that  the  Eucharist  was  to  be  received,  jM 
^saed  upon,  or  worshipped  by  the  cpngregation ;  and  he  would  fiot 
consent,  that  according  to  the.  superstitioiis  and  unautborised  .itfage,^ 
the  Roman  Church,  the  cup  should  be  refused  to  tbe  laity.  .Qutft 
these  points  ended  his  notions  of  reform  as  applied  to  the  JSacramentsl 
Supper.'  iHence  he  substituted  for  the  Romish  doctrine  r^pectimf 
the  Eiioharist,  one  that  does  not  ,very  material^  diffbr  fVom  it  He 
taught,  chat  consecration. did  not  indeed  convert  the  hr^  *fmd.wii)e 
into  other  substances,  but  that  it  combined  fWtA  tMrQad,aiid  wine. the 

real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  t*    This  assumied  change  was  termed 

'  .1 

*  '^Boftia,  proporlj.a  sacrifice  for  having  obtiuoed  a  victoij  over,oqe> 
.anamitis  ;.but  it  ii  u^od  iaa  Isigvr.saoso  for  a  iacrifi«epn  9\k^r fHs^iqii/*-^ 
AiBftworth. 

f  X  <  De  acBoa  Domiai  do«wt,  quod  cam. quia  at  •V^oypx^  ^f^ff^nJ^^ 
corpas  et  sangviaChristi.'    (Coafev.  Ailg^st.  ui-ajlL  Cpa^l^  V^Lj   Utijfr 
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Consttbstantiation,  a  word  of  which  indeed  the  first  syllable  is  unknown 
to  the  Romish  nomenclature,  but  marking  a  doctrine  approaching  very 
near  to  that  of  the  Papal  Church."     VoL  i.  P.  350. 

We  should  gladly  proceed  to  the  opinion  of  Zuingle  and  the 
sentiments  of  our  own  Church  on  this  great  point,  as  settled  at 
the  Reformation,  but  our  limits  compel  us  to  stop. 

Mr.  Soames,  in  his  Vindication  of  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
very  properly  devotes  some  pages  to  the  subject  of  his  memo- 
rable protest,  on  taking  upon  him,  reluctantly,  (for  that  was 
the  case)the  super-eminent  charge  of  primate  and  metropolitan. 
Here  also  our  limits  compel  us  to  be  brief  in  our  remarks, 
though  the  subject  would  carry  us  farther  if  w^e  were  to  con- 
sult only  our  own  inclinations.  It  is  to  us  constantly  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  the  papists  should  venture  to  attack  our  vene- 
rable reformer,  upon  this  head  with  so  much  confidence  as 
they  do ;  since,  bating  the  falsehood  with  which  they  still  pre- 
tend to  assert  that  the  protest  was  secret  and  private,  we  have 
only  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  history  to  shew,  that  in  civil  affairs, 
at  the  very  same  period,  princes  were  encouraged  by  the  Pope 
himself,  not  only  to  violate  the  most  solemn  oaths  on  the 
strength  of  his  dispensation,  as  was  the  case  with  Francis  I.,  but 
to  take  oaths,  and  in  order  to  render  them  afterwards  invalid, 
to  enter  a  protest  against  them  at  the  same  time,  which  %vas 
the  case  with  Francis's  son,  Henry  Hnd.  of  France.  After 
all,  we  see  not  how  Cranmer's  protest  can  be  accounted  worse, 
than  the  contradictory  oaths  of  Popish  prelates,  so  often  no- 
ticed— indeed  we  are  convinced  that  if  Cranmer,  in  this  act, 
were  the  vafer  homo,  Sanders  would  represent  him  to  be,  he 
learned  the  art  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Protestantism,  since 
its  perfect  establishment,  has  encouraged  no  such  juggles,  but 
Popery  encouraged  them  always.  The  observations  of  Mr. 
Soames*6  contemporaries,  Drs.  Milner  and  Lingard  on  this 
£unous  protest  on  the  King's  divorce,  marriage  with  Anne 
Boleyn,  &c.  do  not  pass  unnoticed ;  nor  should  they ;  for  it 
^rves  to  shew,  how  necessary  it  is  now  become,  though  three 
centuries  have  elapsed,  to  reconsider  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation as  Mr.  Soames  has  undertaken  to  do. 

Mr.  S.  goes  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  King's  supremacy 
in  his  3d  Chapter,  laying  before  us,  the  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
diat  were  urged  in  council  on  that  great  occasion,  in  hi^  4th 

cDdeavonred  to  iltostrate  his  doctrinerespecting  theHolj  Supper,  by  saying, 
iImI  as  id  a  red  hot  iron  are  united  fire  and  melul,  two  substances  cf  difTereDt 
aatores ;  so  in  the  Eucharist  is  combined  Christ's  body  with  the  consecrated 
bread.    Note  to  Mosbeim,  IV.  S8.» 

KO.  VII.    VOL.  IV.  N 
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Chapter,  which  begins  with  the  history  of  the  progreat  of  the 
papacy,  he  introduces  a  long  and  very  learned  account  of  our 
ancient  Anglo  Saxon  Church,  which  will  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  antiquaries,  and  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  connected 
with  many  parts  of  his  subject,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  most 
entertaining  portion  of  his  work,  and  on  perusing  it  we  must 
acknowledge  we  sometimes  wished  it  over,  merely  because  we 
felt  that  it  kept  us  from  more  interesting  matter. 

We  were  much  pleased  and  instructed,  by  Mr.  Soames's  ad- 
mirable account  of  the  monastic  institutions,  their  origin,  their 
decline,  their  fall,  and  dissolution ;  we  are  tempted  to  introduce 
the  following  account  of  what  is  commonly  called  Cromwell's 
Visitation  of  them. 

"  In  October,  the  several  commissioners  who  had  been  appointed  to 
act  under  Cromwell,  proceeded  to  visit  the  conventual  societies  of 
those  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  had  been  assigned  to  them  respec- 
tively. They  were  armed  with  ample,  not  to  say  dangerous  powers, 
and  were  ordered  to  make  the  most  minute  enquiries  into  the  condi- 
tion and  afiairs  of  every  monastery  in  their  particular  districts.  Hiej 
were  to  demand  an  account  of  the  endowment  attached  to  each  boose, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  such  revenues  were  applied ;  they  were  to 
enquire  into  the  moral  conduct  of  the  monks,  friars,  or  nuns ;  into 
the  degree  of  strictness  with  which  they  observed  the  rules  of  thehr 
particular  order ;  into  their  manner  of  electing  a  superior ;  into  ths 
peculiar  regulations  of  every  society ;  and  into  the  number  of  its 
members*.  In  short,  the  visitors  were  instructed  to  institute  a  rigid 
scrutiny  into  all  the  particulars  connected  with  the  monastic  system, 
and  with  the  conduct  of  every  individual  attached  to  it.  From  an  in- 
quisition of  a  nature  so  minute  and  comprehensive,  it  is  not  possible 
that  any  numerous  body  of  men  could  escape  without  the  imputatido 
of  considerable  delinquency.  Especially,  must  such  a  result  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  a  strict  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  persons 
absurdly  interdicted  from  the  enjoyments  of  human  life ;  exempted 
from  all  care  of  the  future ;  from  the  beneficial  restraints  which  the 
Conflict  of  interests  and  opinions  exerts  over  the  mind ;  and  screaked 
from  genera]  observation  by  the  supposed  sanctity  of  cloistered  sedu- 
sion.  At  the  first  institution  of  monkery,  those  who  embraced  it  were 
most  probably  honest  enthusiasts ;  and  such  would  be  at  all  times  a 
considerable  proportion  of  those  who  had  buried  themselves  in  a  con- 
vent. But  when  houses  of  this  description  became  very  numerofil^ 
and  many  of  them  very  opulent,  it  is  certain  that  the  mere  prospect  of 
a  subsistence,  without  the  exertion  to  obtain  it,  would  induce  a  great 
number  of  idlers  to  assume  the  monastic  habit.     Such  persons  being 

*  Tbe  articles  of  enquiry  are  eighty-six  in  number.     BUb'op  fiurbet'  has 
printed  them  in  the  Collection  of  Records,  I.  191. 
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d^rous  only  of  the  ease  imd  plenty  attached  to  their  .way  of  life, 
would  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  elude  its  harsh  and  wearisome  restrainta. 
Individuals  also  of  ardent  tempers  would  sometimes  be  tempted  to 
enter  the  cloister  under  the  influence  of  feelings  which  would  aAer- 
jvarda  evaporate.  These  men  would  not  ^il,  after  the  gust  of  passion 
bad  subsided*  to  endure  impatiently  the  sameness  and  privations  to 
which  they  had  hastily  devoted  their  lives.  A  minute  and  unsparing 
inspection  of  numerous  monasteries  would  therefore  be  certain  to  ex- 
iubit  them«  as  a  whole,  in  a  light  which  would  surprise  and  grieve 
their  admirers*  Such  an  exposure,  however,  is  not  so  much  to  the 
disgrace  of  monkery,  as  of  that  legislation  which  gives  force  and 
efficacy  to  hasty  and  unprofitable  vows.  It  is  the  part  of  a  wise  gov&n^ 
ment  to  place  no  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  innocent  and  natural 
gratifications  of  those  subjected  to  it,  but  to  reserve  its  restrictive 
DOwers  for  such  excesses  and  abuses  in  the  enjoyment  of  natural  privi- 
iegeSf  as  are  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  individuals,  and  to  that  of  the 
community^ 

"  It  is  the  folly  and  die  feult  of  governments  which  encourage  monastic 
institutions,  that  they  overlook  this  reasonable  principle  of  legielation. 
.Tbey  give  to  senseless  reveries,  hasty  resolutions,  and  unreasonable  re- 
f  trainta,  the  sanction  and  (he  force  of  law>  In  fact,  they  render  diseasea 
of  the  mind  permanent  in  those  who  are  afflicted  with  them,  and  enable 
.delirious  fanatics  to  deprive  society  of  services  by  which  it  might  be 
jbepefited.  Had  the  mental  poison  been  confined  to  those  who  ge«- 
grated  it,  the  evils  of  its  operation  might  never  have  been  considerable, 
.l^t  it  could  not  be  communicated  to  those  whose  healthy  tempera*- 
#iieDt  was  unfitted  for  its  reception,  without  producing  a  frightful  mass 
of  corruption. 

SqcK  aocinrdingiy,  was  the  picture  of  monastic  life  which  tlie  visi- 
ton  toon  laid  before  the  public.  In  many  cases  tlie  propertv  of  the 
PMiveat  was  fiMind  to  be  embezzled,  mismanaged,  or  misapplied;  the 
diseipliQe  of  the  order  to  be  relaxed ;  the  regulations  of  the  society  to 
be  HI  obaerred ;  and  the  whole  government  of  the  conventual  body  te 
J»f  eondiiictad  neither  with  strictness  nor  prudence.  It  was  evident, 
ihaineforey  that  tbote  who  placed  a  high  value  upon  ascetic  mortifiea* 
ftioiM  had  been  grossly  deceived  as  to  their  extent  among  the  religious. 
Bat  what  was  much  worse  ihan  tlie  laxity,  the  imprudence,  and  evea 
Stm  mpacity  at  the  monastic  classes,  apd  what  tended  most  completely 
fa  nuA  dieir  credit  with  the  nation,  was  the  in&raous  immoralities  dia^ 
eovened  among  them.  Instead  of  presenting  a  picture  of  meekness 
and  tranquillity,  many  monasteries  were  found  in  a  state  of  agitation 
fiom  ibe  intrigues^  mali<%|  and  jealousies  of  their  inmatea*  Pretendera 
ia.i^  tbeae  reduaea  necessarily  were  to  the  most  scnipuloua  ehaatitv 
aid  porit]r»  whole  aoeietiesof  them  were  found  to  be  abandoned  to  lewd  • 
asaSf  debaachervy  groaa  incontinence  and  even  viler  abominations  *. 
Pei^pa  it  may  ne  thought  that  the  visitors  invented,  or  at  all  events 

«  Burnet,  Hiat.  Ref.  1. 296. 
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exaggerated,  some  of  these  heinous  charges:  they  are,  however,  sub- 
.stantiated  by  the  names  of  the  principal  delinquents,  which  are  still 
extant* ,  and  which,  therefore,  vouch  for  the  veracity  of  those  who 
exposed  to  the  indignant  gaze  of  men  these  scenes  of  foul  depravity. 
In  any  age  a  severe  inspection  of  numerous  monasteries  must  be  ex« 
pected  to  discover  a  disgusting  mass  of  delinquency.  But  at  a  time 
when  the  habits  of  society  were  gross,  and  when  individuals  were  little 
restrained  from  misconduct  by  that  dread  of  public  exposure  which 
410W  operates  so  favourably  upon  depraved  minds,  an  extensive  system 
of  monkery  could  not  fail  to  teem  with  revolting  profligacy  f. 

As,  however,  men  had  not  been  used  to  entertain  this  opinion  of 

•the  monastic  system,  the  details  furnished  by  the  visitors  occasioned 

general  surprise  and  indignation  t.     The  practices  of  the  religious 

were  invidiously  contrasted  with  their  professions,  and  all  persons  of 

candour  were  compelled  to  admit,  that  institutions  which  afforded  a 

tcover  for  such  monstrous  hypocrisy,  were  of  such  questionable  utility 

at  best.     It  must  not,  indeed,  be  understood  that  all  the  monasteries 

were  involved  in  the  same  condemnation.     On  the  contrary,  some  of 

.these  establishments  were  found  to  be  conducted  in  a  manner  which 

reflected   great   honour   upon  their  superiors.     Their  affairs   were 

judiciously  managed,  their  inmates  were  strictly  virtuous;    and  the 

•idleness  so  fatal  to  the  morals  and  happiness  of  a  cloistered  recluse, 

was  avoided  by  the  encouragement  of  elegant  and  useful  arts  §.     But 

-there  was  an  article  of  accusation  brought  against  the  monasteries, 

.from  which,  probably,  very  few  were  entirely  clear.     Their  paltry 

relics,  and,  more  still,  their  **  lying  wonders,"  lowered  the  intellectu^ 

.standard  of  the  people  by  a  base  alloy  of  superstition.     Convents 

would  never  have  existed,  had  not  men  conceited  these  places  to  be 

■the  retreats  of  superior  holiness,  of  mortals  more  than  usually  in 

ifavour  with  the  Deity.     To  keep  up  this  reputation  with  the  world, 

monastic  devotees  being  impelled  alike  by  vanity  and  interest,  such  of 

them  as  were  of  slender  judgment  and  unsteady  principles  felt  no 

reluctance  whatever  in  the  employment  of  artifice  for  the  support  of  a 

character  which  mankind  had  attached  to  their  order.     Hence  pious 

frauds,  as  they  have  been  most  incorrectly  termed,  are  the  natural 

growth  of  convents.     Even  the  wiser  and  more  virtuous  inmates  of 

ihese  houses  have  ordinarily  shewn  little  or  no  hesitation  in  conniving 

^i .  deceptions  practised  on  the  unwary  under  the  name  of  religion. 

^hose  who  chose  ^  cloister  merely  for  its  ease  and  indulgences,^  may 


'    *  See  Fuller^s  History  of  Abheys.    Church  Hial.  316. 

^   'f  Even  Sanders  is  compellod  to  admit  that  crimes  were  discovered  in  the 

lonODa&teries  ;  but  he  wishes  also  to  have  it  understood,  that  the  report  of 

the  visitors  was  partly  indebted  for  its  pungency  to  their  inventrve  powers. 

Jlis  words  upon  ihis  suojeci  are  the  following:  "Criininibus  rcligiosoram  par- 

tiro  detectis^  parti m  confictis." 

•-  X  Herbert,  186. 

I  As  *'  writing  books,  painting,  carving,  graving,  and  the  like  exercises." 
Herbert,  186. 
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be  naturally  expected  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant  and  creduloua 
without  measure  or  remorse.  As  therefore  it  might  be  expected^  the 
visitation  brought  to  h'ght  a  great  number  of  gross  and  scandalous 
impostures.  This  exposure  covered  the  monastic  societies  with  infamy. 
The  tide  of  public  opinion  set  in  strongly  against  them.  Men  were 
indignant  when  they  saw  through  the  tricks  by  which  they  had  been 
duped.  Cromwell  declared,  that  the  establishments  against  which 
complaints  were  now  so  loudly  made,  should  not  continue  to  disgrace 
the  nation  X\  and  among  the  intelligent  classes  was  excited  a  disposi- 
tion to  argue,  that  monasteries  ought  to  be  totally  suppressed. 

No  personage  connected  with,  the  Reformation  has  suffered 
more  from  calumny,  perhaps,  than  Queen  Anne  Boleym 
Sanders  was  base  enough  to  assail  her  memory  by  the  most 
slanderous  falsehoods,  not  long  after  the  termination  of  her 
mifortunate  life,  and  though  modern  Romanists  are  not  so 
venturous  as  to  tread  in  all  his  steps,  there  is  evidently  still  a 
great  disposition  shewn  to  adopt  his  vulgarities.  Mr.  Soames 
goes  largely  into  the  subject  in  his  6th  Chapter,  and  does  cer-^ 
tainly  appear  to  us  not  to  go  a  step  too  far  in  vindication  of  her 
injured  fame. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  lay  before  our  readers  Mr. 
Soames's  account  of  the  reformation  of  religion  in  regard  to 
doctrine ;  that  it  might  be  clearly  seen  how  gradually  the 
Church  was  rescued,  not  only  from  the  most  objectionable 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  from  the 
evil  consequence  of  those  corrupted,  but  otherwise  common, 
doctrines,  which  strictly  required  to  be  reformed,  or  brought 
back  to  their  primitive  meaning ;  for  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  in  name  at  least,  the  Reformed  Church,  embraced  and 
professed  many  tenets  avowedly  the  same, .  as  those  professed 
by  the  Catholics.  Though  she  did  not  admit  seven  Sacraments, 
she  decidedly  retained  two,  and  only  denied  the  name  of  Sa- 
crament to  the  five  other  ordinances.  Hence  the  language  of 
the  two  Churches  remained  nearly  the  same,  while  the  princi- 
ples inculcated  were  substantially  different.  This  circumstance 
lias  rendered  a  nice  discrimination  necessary,  in  perusing  the 
earlier  formularies  of  the  Church ;  and  in  comprehending 
aright  the  ten  articles  of  1536.  The  want  of  which  discrimi- 
nation seems  to  have  produced  unpleasant  controversy  amongst 
Protestants,  which  may  be  said  to  be  still  on  foot,  nor  do  we 
exactly  know  when  it  will  be  ended.  Cranmer,  who  had  a 
great  hand  in  our  earliest  reformed  articles  and  formularies, 
having  found  it  necessary  in  the  first  efforts  of  Reformation  to 
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depart  at  Gttle  as  possible  from  tbe  accustomed  phraseology  of 
the  Romish  Church ;  some  ha?e  been  led  to  question  entirely 
the  Protestantism  of  those  forms,  while  others,  who  admit  a  cer* 
tain  proportion  of  Protestantism  in  them,  differ  as  to  the  cir- 
(mmstance  of  their  connection  with  foreign  Churches,  isome 
thinking  them  most  conformable  to  the  Lutheran,  others  to  the 
Zuingiian  or  Calvinistic  tenets.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  the  Church  of  England,  though  constantly  regarding 
itself  as  independent  of  all  foreign  Churches,  notoriously  leant 
towards  the  Lutheran  opinions,  adopting  the  very  terms  of 
the  famous  Augsburg  confession  where  it  could  be  done,  and 
endeavouring  more  and  more  to  bring  the  Church  into  as 
agreement  with  the  Lutherans  in  its  departure  from  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  but  proceeding  so  cautiously,  as  to  seem  for  some 
time  to  retain  more  of  its  Roman  usages,  than  the  German 
Protestants  could  approve ;  and  much  more  than  the  Helvetian 
divines  would  have  approved,  had  they  been  so  much  con- 
sulted, as  some  seem  to  suppose. 

Mr.  Soames's  seventh  chapter  would  furnish  many  interesting 
extracts,  if  we  could  find  room  for  them ;  the  account  of  the 
irritation  of  tbe  northern  counties  with  which  it  begins  is  very 
animated,  and  the  causes  admirably  set  forth  as  arising  out  of 
the  change  of  habits,  manners,  &c.  &c.  incident  to  the  great 
project  in  hand,  of  suppressing  the  abbeys  and  monasteries! 
a  step  not  to  be  taken  without  great  hazard  of  abuse  and 
excesses,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  in  the  improvident  grants 
made  of  abbey  lands,  and  destruction  of  libraries  and  edifices. 
We  cannot  resist  making  one  extract,  in  regard  to  the  former 
abuse,  though  it  is  time  to  bring  this  review  to  a  conclusion,  and 
in  truth,  instead  of  attempting  to  insert  the  many  passages  we 
had  marked  for  the  purpose  of  extraction,  we  feel  bound  to 
state,  that  we  can  produce  no  specimens  of  the  work,  but  sudi 
as  should  recommend  it  to  general  perusal,  and  which  therefore 
may  be  considered  as  wholly  unnecessary.  It  is  a  book  that 
ou^ht  to  be  bought  and  read,  for  the  instruction  it  conveys, 
fma  especially  to  encourage  the  author  to  proceed  further;  as 
such,  we  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
If  it  were  in  our  power  merely  to  give  the  heads  of  the  chap- 
ters, we  should  sufficientlv  set  forth  the  extent  and  importance 
of  Mr,  Soames's  researches,  but  we  shall  at  least  venture  to 
say,  that  there  is  nothing  omitted  which  might  be  rightly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  object  set  forth  in  the  title  of 
the  work.  It  is  an  excellent  history,  undoubtedlvf  of  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England,  under  Henry  the 
Eighth.     The   extract  with  which  we   would   conclude  our 
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remarks^  relates  to  an  injury  done  to  the  Church,  which  can 
perhaps  now  neter  be  compensated,  but  which  requires  to  }q% 
known. 

« 

"  There  was,  indeed,  one  very  considerable  branch  of  the  conventual 
revenues  which  ought,  in  justice,  to  have  been  restored  to  the  Church. 
The  religious  houses  had  gradually  but  perseveringly  encroached  upon 
the  parochial  clergy,  until  they  had  deprived  that  useful  body  of  not 
less,  than  two-fiflhs  of  the  tythes  set  apart  for  their  maintenance.     This 
grievous  abuse  had  originally  been  accomplished  by  means  of  an  en^* 
gagement  made  by  the  monasteries,  that  one  of  their  body  should  be 
sent  to  perform  the  duties  in  those  parishes  of  which  the  tythes  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  their  house.     But  this  arrangement 
was  found  productive  of  so  little  satisfaction  to  the  parishioners,  that 
it  was  eventually  superseded  by  the  appointment  of  a  regular  incum-* 
bent.  Who,  being  presented  by  the  society,  and  performing  duties  pro- 
perly devolving  upon  them,  was  termed  their  vicar,  or  substitute  *. . 
For  the  maintenance  of  this  priest,  either  the  small  tythes  of  his  pa- 
rish, or  some  other  endowment,  commonly  one  very  inadequate  to  the 
purpose,  was  set  apart.     The  poverty  in  which  were  commonly  plung- 
ed vicars  and  stipendiary  curates  had  long  been  a  matter  of  complaint 
and  notoriety;  hence  it  is  not  creditable  to  Henry's  government, 
that  the  opportunity  of  remedying  this  evil,  afforded  by  the  dissolu- 
tion, should  have  been  overlooked.     But  either  the  heavy  incumbran- 
ces under  which  the  conventual  estates  came  into  the  King's  possess- 
sion  rendered  them  much  less  productive  than  had  been  anticipated, 
or  the  insatiate  rapacity  of  those  in  power  would  not  allow  any  descrip- 
tion of  property  to  elude  their  grasp.  The  suppression  vested  in  the  crown 
all  the  appropriations  of  religious  houses,  and  hence  many  of  the  best  ty  the 
estates  have  become  irrevocably  lay  fees.  Of  this  arrangement,  it  is  not 
one  of  the  least  evils,  that  the  largest  cures  are  commonly  the  worst  en- 
dowed*    The  conventual  appropriators  reasoned,  that  not  only  the 
Qrthes  of  an  extensive  parish  were  more  desirable  than  those  of  a  small 
6Dey  but  also  that,  in  the  former  case,  a  numerous  population  would 
augment  the  vicar's  resources,  by  employing  him  to  say  masses,  and 
bv  placing  within  his  reach  various  other  perquisites.     However,  soon 
aner  the  dissolution,  the  lucrative  devices  of  superstition  were  ex- 
ploded, and  since  that  time  the  vicar  too  often  finds  services  of  great 
responsibility,  constantly  requiring  his  attention,  most  inadequately 
remunerated. 

•  "  Qui  vicem  alicujus  gcrit."  (AiDSWortb.)  Probably  tbe  monastic  «upc- 
rior  retained  the  privileire  6f  directing  any  chantry  priests  who  mij^Ut  be  at- 
tached to  a  church  of  which  the  parsonage  was  appended  to  his  huuse  ;  aft 
the  incumbent  who  retains  ibo  tjlhes  of  his  pari&h  is  styled  rer^or.a  designa- 
tion now,  from  the  inaccurate  and  disrespectful  manner  in  which  the  word 
parton  has  been  applied  in  later  times,  generally  used  by  correct  and  courteous 
speakers  to  designate  holders  of  benefices  retaining  the- great  tythei. 
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The  lay  impropriations  are,  indeed,  the  principal  cause  oi  the 
straitened  circumstances  in  which  so  many  of  the  English  clergy  pua 
their  lives.  To  the  s^me  source  must  also  be  traced  the  pluralitieSy 
non-residence,  and  scanty  provision  for  unbeneficed  ministers,  which 
furnish  the  envious,  the  ill-informed,  and  the  malignant  adversaries  of 
our  Church  establishment,  with  a  never-failing  supply  of  specious 
topics  for  illiberal  declamation.  It  has,  indeed,  been  said,  that  tlie 
extensive  interests  in  tythes  felt  by  the  laity,  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  to  the  Church  the  portion  of  that  property  which  she  still 
retains.  But  in  a  country  which,  like  England,  contains  comparatively 
a  very  small  number  of  persons  occupying  land  of  their  own,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  abolition  of  tythes  would  confer  no  benefit  whatever  upon 
those  who  need  assistance  most.  Even  were  every  cultivator  his  own 
landlord,  there  is  no  reason  why  individuals  of  his  class  in  particular 
should  receive  an  augmentation  of  their  property,  amounting  to  one- 
fifth  of  its  value,  without  any  exertion  of  their  own  industry.  But 
English  agriculturalists  are  usually  tenants  ;  and  therefore  it  is  certain, 
that  if  tyiheholders  existed  no  longer,  the  farmer  would  be  no  other- 
wise affected  by  the  change,  than  in  having  to  pay  in  the  shape  of 
an  increase  to  the  rent  of  his  land,  fully  as  much  as  he  had  formerly 
paid  under  the  denomination  of  tythe.  He  would  have  to  deal  with 
one  proprietor  instead  of  two ;  but  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to 
believe  that  his  own  profits  would  derive  from  that  circumstance  the 
smallest  addition.  Most  men,  therefore,  of  good  sense  and  candour^ 
will  arise  from  a  careful  consideration  of  tythes  under  a  conviction, 
that,  although  in  a  revolutionary  scramble  for  property,  those  who 
should  obtain  land  might  do  well  to  keep  it  from  incumbrance  of  every 
kind ;  yet  while  other  individuals  are  allowed  to  retain  what  they  have 
fairly  acquired,  an  annihilation  of  the  tythe-owner's  claim  would  only 
operate  to  increase  the  wealth  of  that  class  which  is  already  widowed 
with  the  largest  share  of  worldly  goods."  Vol.  II.  p.  294. 

These  remarks  are  excellent,  and  calculated  to  do  justice 
to  a  body  of  men,  the  most  strangely  situated  in  regard  to 
property  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  reviled  for  contributiug 
to  the  expenses,  or  interfering  with  the  profits  of  those,  who 
could  not  be  relieved  by  any  projected  commutation,  and  in 
many  instances  compelled  to  submit,  to  receive  a  most  depre- 
ciated income,  because  the  law  is  made  to  suppose,  that  in 
times  too  remote  to  be  reverted  to  for  evidence,  some  agreement 
took  place,  to  which  their  predecessors  were  parties,  and 
which  therefore  rendered  for  ever  afterwards,  that  peculiar 
species  of  property  unimprovable. 

Mr.  Soames  may  be  assured,  if  he  ever  see  this  review,  that 
we  feel  we  have  not  said  half  enough  in  commendation  of 
his  valuable  work,  supposing  that  work  to  be  at  all  dependent 
on  the  judgment  we  pass  upon  it ;  but  as  we  think  it  will  prove 
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to  l)e  far  otherwise^  we  can  twily  conclude  with  saying,  that 
being  called  upon  to  say  something,  we  have  said  as  little  as 
possible^  considering  the  real  merits  of  the  work,  and  that 
in  fact,  it  is  one  which  ought  speedily  to  become  known  and 
make  its  way  into  the  world,  independent  of  any  commendations 
on  our  part ;  though  we  shall  certainly  rejoice,  if  it  should 
be  found  that  by  any  means,  we  may  have  succeeded  in 
making  its  merits  known. 


Rational  Religion  examined :  or.  Remarks  on  the  Pretensions  of  Unita- 
rianism ;  especially  as  compared  with  those  Systems  which  professedly 
discard  Reason.  By  tJie  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  M,^,  F.R.S.  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.     Svo.    Pp.  256,     7s.  6d,     Rivingtons. 

There  are  few  things  against  which  it  is  more  needful  to  cau- 
tion the  young  student,  than  against  the  habit  of  cursory  read- 
ing. By  skimming  e^fer  the  pages  of  authors  in  this  light  and 
trifling  way,  whole  libraries  may  be  speedily  devoured,  and  a 
certain  fitness  may  be  acquired  for  talking  volubly,  and  it  may 
be  for  shining  in  mixed  companies ;  but  such  reading  will  never 
make  sound  reasoners,  will  never  furnish  the  mind  with  solid 
wisdom  or  real  learning*  The  traveller  who  drives  in  haste 
through  any  region  without  staying  to  make  observations,  may 
soon  come  ta  his  journey's  end,  but  he  cannot  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of  the  country  through 
which  he  has  passed.  No  more  can  those  who  travel  through 
books  in  an  equally  rapid  manner,  derive  that  advantage  from 
them  which  they  are  capable  of  affording,  or  augment  their 
store  of  the  substantial  riches  of  the  intellect.  Valuable  books 
must  be  perused  and  re-perused,  with  constancy  and  diligence, 
with  jserious  attention  and  frequent  meditation,  by  those  who 
are  desirous  of  making  regular  advances  in  true  knowledge,  and 
who  read,  not  for  ostentation,  but  for  the  real  improvement  of 
the  mind. 

These  observations  have  been  called  from  us  by  our  exami- 
nation of  the  volume  announced  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Those  who  glance  through  Mr.  Powell's  performance  in  a  cur- 
sory manner,  will  probably  find  it  dull  and  tiresome,  and  rise 
from  the  perusal  without  receiving  any  fixed  or  distinct  impres- 
nons.     Not  so  those  who  shall  study  it  with  the  thought  and 
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attention  which  its  te;A  merit  de8erves#  It  is  the  production  of 
a  well-disciplined  mind^  aeciuiomed  to  habits  of  reflectioOf.  and 
possessed  of  no  common  powers  of  ratiocination.  We  cannoi 
commend  the  work  fur  elegance  of  style,  nor  always  for  correct- 
ness ;  but  the  author  pursues  his  way  in  a  clear  and  lucid  arrange^ 
roenty  and  with  a  force  of  reasoning,  which,  though  seldom  new 
or  uncommon,  cannot  fail  of  being  admired  and  approved  by 
every  well-read  divine. 

A  full  and  faithful  analysis  of  the  work  before  us,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  and,  generally 
speaking,  this  is  the  best  way  of  reviewing  argumentative  trea- 
tises ;  but  we  prefer  in  the  present  instance  to  refer  our  readers 
to  the  work  itself,  and  shall  only  take  a  short  view  of  it,  which 
may  suffice  to  shew  that  our  recommendation  is  well-founded. 

The  great  object  of  the  author  is  to  inquire  into  what  the 
principles  of  reason  are  as  applied  to  the  ground- work  of  reli- 
gious belief.  The  words  *'  reason"  and  "  religion"  are  used 
in  a  great  variety  of  different  and  almost  contrary  significations. 
In  contemplating  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  what  a  multi- 
tude of  discordant  systems  of  reason  and  philosophy  crowd 
upon  our  observation — ^what  an  immense  mass  of  heterogeneous 
notions  received  under  the  name  of  religion  has  prevailed  in 
the  world.  To  what  cause  is  this  discordance,  upon  subjects 
confessedly  of  the  highest  importance,  to  be  attributed  ?  To 
what  but  to  a  radical  error  as  to  the  true  principles  of  reason  in 
reference  to  religion  ?  In  order,  then,  to  apply  a  remedy  to 
this  evil,  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the  distinction  between 
true  and  false  principles  of  reason,  between  real  philosophy 
and  delusive  theory,  between  true  religion  and  dangerous  da* 
ceits.  The  just  Hmits  between  reason  and  faith  must  be  a^ 
certained,  and  within  what  boundaries  the  exercise  of  the  former 
ought  to  be  confined  in  matters  of  religion.  In  furtherance  of 
this  design,  our  author  examines  the  grounds  of  what  is  called 
**  Rational  Religion,"  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Unitarian- 
ism,  and  he  proves  that  it  is  built  on  mistaken  principles,  i| 
supported  by  sophistry,  and  in  most  of  its  results  coincides 
with  errors,  which  at  the  first  glance  appear  farthest  removed 
from  it — Fanaticism  and  Romanism. 

After  some  preliminary  observations  Mr.  Powell  enters,  in 
the  first  section,  upon  the  general  principles  of  rational  inquiry 
after  religious  truth.  It  cannot  be  questioned,  that,  in  order 
to  prove  the  reasonableness  of  any  particular  system  of  doc- 
trines, it  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  examine  the  foun- 
dation on  which  that  system  is  built ;  for,  according  as  the 
fatmAhiion  is  firm  or  infirm,  so  will  be  the  character  of  tha 
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A)ctinnes  which  rest  upon  it«  Now  reason,  tliough  the  glory 
of  man,  ai)d  the  attribute  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  brut« 
creation,  cannot  be  a  stable  basis  for  religious  belief,  by  reason 
of  its  weakness  and  imperfection.  In  enquiries  after  metaphy* 
sical,  moral,  and  divine  truth,  the  incapacity  of  our  intellectual 
Acuities  are  strikingly  displayed.  **  The  moment  the  mind 
turns  inward  upon  itself,^'  says  Mr.  Powell,  "  and  seeks  to  in- 
quire into  its  own  nature — its  connection  with  the  body — our 
orimn,  our  obligations,  or  our  end — we  immediately  feel  lost 
and  confounded  at  perceiving  the  unfathomable  abyss  with 
which  we  are  on  all  sides  surrounded.  (P.  20.)  Religious 
l>elief  therefore  must  be  grounded  upon  Revelation,  and  this 
Revelation,  it  will  readily  be  granted,  is  to  be  found  in  our 
sacred  Scriptures.  But  here  the  inquiry  returns,  In  what 
manner  are  the  Sacred  Writings  to  be  understood  ?  By  what 
principles  are  we  to  proceed  in  examining  and  interpreting 
their  import  ?  In  what  sense  are  we  to  regard  their  declara- 
tions ?  1  his  is  an  enquiry  of  the  very  first  importance,  since  it 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  researches  into  systems  of 
faith,  and  the  answer  to  it  can  only  be  given  by  first  ascertain-' 
ingthe  proper  province  of  reason  on  these  subjects. 

This  point  Mr.  Powell  discusses  with  much  accuracy  of  dis- 
crimination, proving  that  the  proper  exercise  of  reason  is  the 
investigation  of  the  literal  sense  of  revelation.  The  candid  in-* 
quirer  after  divine  truth,  will  search  the  sacred  volume,  with- 
out attempting  to  judge  a  priori  as  to  what  it  will  be  reason** 
able  to  believe  or  not  concerning  the  great  subjects  there 
treated  of.  He  will  leave  it  to  speak  its  own  language  without 
presuming  to  confine  its  representations  to  the  narrow  track  of 
any  theories  previously  adopted.  He  will  not  dare  to  reject  or  ex*' 
iiwinaway  what  does  not  accord  with  his  preconceived  notions. 
SLnowing  that  revelation  is  from  God,  he  will  value  and  revere 
every  particle  of  it,  and  treasure  up  all  its  declarations  as  di- 
vine truths.  He  will  regard  all  the  revealed  doctrines  as  rea- 
sonable if  they  involve  no  absolute  contradiction.  The  only 
point  of  any  real  difficulty  is  to  discover  what  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  contradictions  of  this  kind.  There  are  some  lead- 
ing truths  deduced  from  the  testimony  of  natural  reason,  the 
contradiction  of  which  would  be  an  insuperable  objection  to 
the  Scriptiures.  But  it  is  not  every  little  variance  in  state- 
ments^ every  doctrine  which  may  appear  to  us  unsatisfactory^ 
every  representation  which  may  seem  to  us  incongruous,  that 
should  be  looked  upon  as  contradictions;  nothing  in  short 
should  be  regarded  as  such,  except  what  is  decidedly  at  vari- 
aaee  with  the  little  we  know  from  the  light  of  nature  concern- 
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ing  God,  his  attributes,  and  his  works.  Such  is  the  only  ra- 
tional mode  of  collecting  the  doctrines  of  religion,  by  a  steady 
adherence  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture,  and  such 
is  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Church  of  England. 

**  She  receives  no  other  rule  of  faith  than  the  Scriptures ;  and  main* 
tains  that  the  Sacred  Volume  contains  every  thing  which  can  be  requi- 
site to  be  believed  or  practised  in  order  to  obtain  everlasting  salvation ; 
whilst  she  expressly  disavows  the  authority  of  any  other  principle  and 
Ipround  of  religion  whatever. 

"  The  Scripture,  and  the  Scripture  alone,  is  admitted  to  be  Ad 
standard  and  depositary  of  the  truth  :  and  precisely  what  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  Scripture  is  yet  further  defined  by  the  limitation  of  a 
simple  and  obvious  rule  of  interpretation  :  that  the  plain  and  literal 
Sense  of  the  sacred  writers  in  matters  of  doctrine,  is  that  which  can  alone 
be  safely  adopted.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  rule  implied  in  every  sen- 
tence of  the  Articles  and  other  doctrinal  declarations  of  the  Church. 
And  not  less  so  is  that  equally  necessary  caution  of  not  building  upon 
insulated  expressions  and  single  detached  passages.  The  faith  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  system  exhibiting  the  very  model  of  caution 
and  discrimination :  her  doctrines  are  deduced  only  upon  an  enlarged 
and  accurate  examination  of  the  whole  extent  of  revelation :  every 
part  and  every  expression  has  been  weighed  and  deliberated  upon: 
every  apparent  difficulty  or  contradiction  has  been  taken  into  account : 
every  opening  which  might  seem  to  be  made  to  any  general  principle 
has  been  critically  scrutinized  ;  and  no  fallacious  theory  permitted  to 
pass  as  an  article  of  faith.  The  examination  has  been  exact  and 
rigid :  nothing  conjectural,  nothing  uncertain,  or  ambiguous,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  has  been  suffered  to  obtain  the  title  of  an  authoiized 
doctrine  :  the  whole  subject  has  been  viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
no  partial  or  limited  views  have  been  considered  sufficient :  all  that  is 
dark,  obscure,  and  mysterious,  has  been  brought  forward,  and  con- 
fessed and  admitted  to  be  so  :  there  has  been  no  shrinking  from  diflS- 
culties  ;  no  attempt  to  smooth  down  incongruities ;  no  wish  to  explain 
away  what  might  seem  harsh,  by  unfounded  refinements.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  are  founded  on  the  substantial  basis  of  the 
collected  and  accumulated  testimony  of  revelation:  collected  and 
accumulated,  weighed  and  scrutinized,  by  the  diligence  and  judge- 
ment of  the  fathers  and  luminaries  of  the  Christian  Church,  for  S 
long  succession  of  ages :  up  to  those  who  had  ocular  proof  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  revelation."   P.  36. 

But  there  is  another  ground  of  faith  professed  by  some  of 
our  opponents,  who  adopt  Scripture  conjointly  with  some 
other  authority  as  the  fountain  of  religious  doctrines.  These 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  who  place  the  ground  of 
faith  in  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  those  who  place  it  in 
Scripture  and  an  internal  illumination  of  grace.     BoA 
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these  grounds  Mr.  Powell  briefly,  but  forcibly,  shews  to  bo 
equally  fallacious,  equally  unreasonable,  and  equally  uncertain 
foundations  of  religious  belief. 

Some  on  the  other  hand  set  up  the  principle  of  reason  as 
equal  to  Revelation,  and  resolve  to  admit  only  what  are  termed 
rational  views  of  religion.  Such  are  the  Unitarians  and  ra- 
tionalizing divines:  but  while  Revelation  is  thus  judged  of  by 
the  standard  of  rational  principles,  the  real  fact  is,  that  Revela- 
tion is  virtually  discarded  altogether.  While  it  is  pretended,  as 
Mr.  Powell  observes,  that  reason  is  brought  in  as  an  auxiliary 
to  Scripture,,  it  is  made  paramount :  and  Christianity  inter- 
preted by  natural  religion,  is  no  longer  Christianity,  but  deism- 
Revelation,  mixed  up  with  philosophy,  is  no  longer  either 
Divine  truth  or  human  science :  but  a  compound,  in  which 
the  excellencies  of  both  are  lost  and  neutralized,  P.  48. 

Our  author  goes  ^  to  expose  these  false  pretensions  to 
reason,  and  to  prove^ihat  the  assumed  rational  principles,  by 
the  rule  of  which  all  doctrines  are  to  be  tried,  are  deficient  in 
evidence,  as  well  as  vague  and  indeterminate  in  their  appli- 
cation. 

All  these  different  systems,  of  the  Romanists,  of  the  fanatics, 
of  the  rationalizers,  are  equally  instrumental  in  perverting  the 
word  of  God.  The  first  are  willing  slaves  to  what  they  con- 
sider an  infallible  authority  which  palms  upon  its  devoted  ser-: 
vants  whatever  is  best  suited  to  the  purposes  of  its  artful  and 
aspiring  policy.  The  fanatics,  persuading  themselves  that  they 
enjoy  a  Divine  illumination,  are  led  away  by  their  own  fancies, 
and  blindly  follow  all  its  wild  extravagancies,  till  they  behold 
the  doctrines  of  Revelation  completely  distorted  through  the 
delusive  mist  spread  before  their  eyes.  Tiie  rational  Theolo- 
gians by  the  torture  of  ingenious  criticism  pare  down  the  de- 
clarations of  the  inspired  writers  to  the  level  of  their  own  un- 
derstandings, and  bend  them  in  accordance  with  their  own 
system.  Thus  these  several  systems,  far  as  they  may  at  first 
appear  to  be  removed  from  each  other,  agree  in  making  the 
Simptures  say  more  or  les^i  than  they  literally  denote,  and  in 
de&Tering  their  own  glosses  for  sacred  truth.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  point  in  which  they  coincide,  as  is  justly  remarked  by  our 
author. 

"  Nothing  appears  to  me  to  put  the  unreasonableness  of  the  Unita- 
riaii  plan  in  a  more  decisive  point  of  view,  than  to  compare  it  with 
die  systems  adopted  by  those  who  run  into  the  opposite  extremes  of 
saperstition  and  enthusiasm  ;  and  whose  schemes  of  doctrine  are  re- 
gisrded  by  the  Unitarian  with  the  most  philosophical  contempt.  He 
iDDidd  probaUy  be  surprized  at  being  told  that  he  is  doing  nothing 
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more  than  ibUowtng  the  example  which'  tbey  have  set  hiin,  and  tBkmjg 
ac  the  model  of  his  rational  ayatem,  the  seheroes  of  those  whom  be 
desfHses  as  being  opposed  to  ^1  philosophical  ioquirj.  Yet  au^  i^ 
clearly  the  fact.  If  the  Unitarian  supports  his  doctrines  by  the  rcjec- 
lion  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Scripture,  is  not  this  precisely  equi* 
valent  to  the  plan  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  who,  to  maintain  iier 
superstitions,  keeps  back  the  volume  of  Scripture  from  the  people, 
and  only  deals  out  to  them  such  portions  in  her  services  as  may  suf- 
fice to  answer  her  purposes?  Where  is  the  practical  difference 
between  denying  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  not  allowing  that 
authority  to  have  its  free  exercise  ? 

**  And  further,  I  would  ask,  are  not  both  these  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding more  nearly  allied  than  we  might  at  first  suspect,  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  fanatic  ?  Do  we  not  find  him  constantly  and  exclusively 
dwelling  upon  particular  parts  and  favourite  passages  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ?  Is  not  his  peculiar  doctrinal  belief  founded  entirely  tipoa 
detached  passay^es  wrested  from  their  contests,  and  exalted  t0  the 
4epr(98sion  of  all  other  parts,  viewed  without  reference  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  insisted  upon  as  compriain^  4hf 
•*,  one  thing  needful^ '  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  and  more  pivctkal 
passages?  Are  not  there  interpreters  so  carried  away  by  theiv  infcf 
tpation  in  &vour  of  a  peculiar  doctrinal  view,  that  to  wlntevcr 
degree  it  may  be  contradicted  by  other  more  clear  aed  practical  d^ 
clarations,  they  do  not  scruple  to  pass  over  those  declarations  without 
paying  them  the  slightest  attention  ?  And  what  is  this  but  a  rejeccioo 
of  such  parts  of  Scripture  as  do  not  suit  their  preconceived  notions? 
What  is  it  but  an  exemplification  of  the  philosophical  maxims  of  ra- 
tional religion,  adopted  by  a  set  of  persons  who  would  as  nmdi 
despise  the  application  of  philosophical  considerations  in  their  rdn 
gious  inquiries,  as  the  rationalists  would  the  idea  of  a  divine  illumina- 
don.'*     P.  56, 


We  have  then  no  other  rational  ground  of  belief  than  the 
vaaled  word  of  God.  Acknowledging  our  incapacity  to  judga 
of  its  contents  by  any  general  principles,  we  are  to  adopt,  aw 
faithfully  to  adhere  to  all  its  literal  declarations.  Thia  is  tbt 
only  prudent,  the  only  sure,  the  only  rational  foundation  upon 
which  any  system  of  religious  belief  can  be  built. 

In  the  second  section  the  learned  author  proceeds  to  cott- 
ment  on  the  rational  views  of  the  doctrines  respecting  the 
Divine  nature,  and  to  shew  that  they  do  not  rest  upon  what  bt 
had  previously  established  as  the  only  solid  basis  of  reliflioas 
faith.  He  clearly  evinces  that  the  Unitarian  rejects  the  hteral 
doctrine  concerning  the  Trinity  without  proof  either  from  mk 
tural  religion  or  from  Scripture ;  that  the  Romanist  goes  be-' 
yond  what  is  written  by  his  adherence  to  schola^c  refinem^nH 
and  the  decisions  of  councils ;  and  that  the  fanatic  does  away 
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v^ith  all  distinction  between  mysteriea  and  other  truths,  and 
makes  all  familiar  by  sensible  impressions.  The  contrast  of 
these  erroneous  views  with  the  views  of  the  plain  and  humble 
Christian^  who  rests  his  belief  on  the  literal  declarations  of 
Scripture,  is  very  striking,  and  the  difference  in  their  practical 
tendency  is  admirably  sketched  by  Mr.  Powell : 

''  The  familiar  form  of  worship  with  which  the  fanatic  addresses  hi$ 
God  and  his  Saviour,  differs  in  fact  but  little  in  its  character,  or  in  its 
d^ree  of  presumption,  from  the  sin  of  framing  an  image  or  idea  of 
God  after  the  conceit  of  his  own  heart.  In  either  case  there  is  a 
more  sensible  representation  and  perception,  as  it  were,  of  the  object 
of  worship,  than  can  be  warranted  by  revealed  authority.  Wherein 
then  is  the  difference  between  the  worship  of  the  Romanist  and  of 
the  enthusiast  ?  The  one  forras  an  image  of  God  with  his  hands,  the 
other  in  his  heart : — the  one  contemplates  the  representation  of  Him 
whom  eye  hath  not  seen,  with  his  bodily  sight : — the  other  sets  be- 
fore his  thoughts  a  visionary  image  of  Him  whom  the  heart  cannot 
eooceive. 

**  But  the  cold  specnlatist  has  no  reverential  love  to  address  to  his 
Creator  and  Redeemer,  his  belief  is  all  philosophical  theory  ;  and  if 
it  were  correct  in  theory,  would  still  be  utterly  deficient  as  to  its 
practical  application.  He  nevertheless  frames  his  theory  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature ;  and 
therein  he  like  the  others  is  no  better  than  an  idolater.  While  he 
fleet  from  the  images  of  enthusiasm  and  superstition,  he  bows  before 
that  of  delusive  hypothesis  and  imaginary  simplicity.  He  cannot  rest 
satisfied  without  a  Deity  whom  he  can  comprehend :  as  if  the  very 
idea  were  not  a  contradiction  in  terms ;  and  the  wish  to  find  such  a 
Deity  as  irrational  as  the  propensity  to  go  afler  idols,  or  to  create  aii 
idol  in  the  heart. 

'*  But  against  ^e  plain  and  rational  believer  in  Scripture  none  of 
accusations  can  be  brought.  He  is  content  to  believe  without 
nqniring  such  sensible  representatives :  his  worship  is  a  worship  of 
ftaiDD,  and  does  not  derive  its  life  and  support  from  mere  impressions 
en  the  senses,  or  mere  impulses  on*  the  feelings ;  though  on  the  other 
haad  he  is  &r  from  rejecting  or  despising  the  use  of  such  means  of 
exctting  and  enlivening  devotion,  under  becoming  regulation.  .  His 
religious  belief  and  religious  service  difier  equally  from  tliat  of  the 
c^d  theorist  and  the  in&tuated  enthusiast,  whose  idolatry  is  mental, 
and  from  that  of  the  votary  of  a  ceremonial  superstition,  whose  idolatry 
is  external.'*    P.  100. 

In  the  third  section  the  author  comments  upon  the  rational 
views  of  the  doctrines  respecting  our  spiritual  state.  Adopt- 
ing in  this  part  of  his  inquiry  nearly  the  same  method  as  in  the 
previous  sections,  he  begins  with  examining  the  proper  limits 
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of  reason,  and  with  shewing  what  idead  we  are  able  to  form  on 
these  points  by  the  light  of  nature;  he  thence  infers  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  Scripture  for  information,  and  of  receiving  its 
declarations  on  these  subjects  in  their  literal  acceptation ;  and 
lastly,  enters  upon  an  examination  and  refutation  of  other 
systems.  This  method,  so  clear  and  logical  in  itself,  is  well 
adapted  to  give  strength  to  his  reasonings.  For  if  it  be 
proved  that  human  reason  can  carry  us  but  a  very  little  way  in 
the  knowledge  of  our  spiritual  state,  that  abstract  arguments 
are  fallacious,  if  not  totally  destitute  of  foundation  ;  and  that 
all  our  researches  serve  only  to  shew  the  weakness  of  the 
human  intellect  in  reference  to  the  Divine  economy,  the  conclu- 
sion is  inevitable,  that  we  must  have  recourse  to  Revelation  for 
the  confirmation  and  enlargement  of  our  ideas.  And  further, 
if  the  imbecility  of  reason  be  so  great,  if  it  be  confined  within 
so  narrow  limits,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  no  general  principles 
on  which  to  determine  the  congruity  or  incongruity  'of  what 
Scripture  may  declare  concerning  our  spiritual  state  and  rela- 
tions. We  have  not  a  shadow  of  pretence  for  finding  any 
difficulties  or  objections  in  what  may  there  be  delivered  re- 
specting the  Divine  dealings  with  man.  Acknowledging  the 
utter  insufficiency  and  presumption  of  all  attempts  to  go-be- 
yond the  limits  of  what  is  written,  our  business  is  to  collect  und 
compare  the  different  assertions  of  the  sacred*  writers.  We 
are  in  no  condition  to  reason  a  priori,  nor  to  form  conclusions 
as  to  what  may  be  right  for  the  Deity  to  do  in  regard  to  his 
creatures ;  our  duty  is  to  follow  the  light  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  investigate  their  meaning  with  sobriety  and  caution, 
and  to  receive  their  literal  declarations  with  humility  and  sub- 
mission. 

Thus  the  hypothesis  of  the  Rationalists,  who  would  jadse 
of  every  thing  by  some  supposed  principles  of  reason,  is  utteny 
devoid  of  any  solid  basis.  Mr.  Powell  shews  the  emptineas  ii 
the  pretended  direct  proofs  of  it,  and  that  the  supposed  greater 
simplicity  which  has  been  alleged  as  a  proof  of  it,  is  not  true  in 
fact,  and  if  real,  would  be  a  very  insufficient  proof.  This  he 
clearly  evinces,  shewing  in  various  instances  that  the  Unitarian 
.views  are  equally  mysterious  with  the  literal  doctrine ;  ats"  re- 
specting the  existence  of  evil — Providence — ^prescience  and  firce- 
agency — the  moral  principle — ^miracles — a  future  state — nature 
of  the  soul — materialism  and  immaterialism.  From  a  generalised 
view  of  these  topics  he  infers,  and  in  our  opinion  rightly  infers, 
the  incompetency  of  the  pretended  rational  system  to  fulfil  its 
designs.  The  Unitarian  system  is  in  reality  neither  more  simple 
nor  more  level  to  the  comprehension  of  the  human  mind,  than 
ihat  which  is  derived  from  the  literal  declarations  of  revelation. 
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But  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  this  system  is  deduced, 
camiot  in  fact  be  allowed  on  any  principle  of  reason  or  criticism : 
and  thus^  whether  we  consider  its  conclusions  themselves,  or 
the  means  by  which  they  are  arrived  at,  it  is  a  system  glaringly 
repugnant  to  every  rule  of  philosophical  inquiry. 

Some  striking  illustrations  of  this  are  given  by  our  author  in 
a  comparative  sketch  of  the  Unitarian  system,  contrasted  with 
those  which  professedly  reject  reason.  The  instances  whereon 
he  grounds  tnis  comparison,  are  respecting  original  sin— future 

?umshment  —  redemption  — justification  —  and  sanctification. 
^hese  particulars  are  sketched  with  a  rapid,  but  vigorous 
pencil,  and  he  demonstrates  that  the  several  systems  of  the  Ra- 
tionalist, the  Romanist,  and  the  Fanatic,  though  apparently  so 
opposed  to  each  other,  do  in  reality  coincide  in  tneir  results. 
■  nad  the  time  permitted,  we  would  gladly  have  followed  our 
author  through  this  comparison,  but  we  must  be  content  with 
merely  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  work  is  concluded  with  some  general  remarks  on  the 
philoBOj^ical  pretensions  of  Unitarianism,  especially  as  com- 
pared with  the  other  systems ;  and  there  is  appended  a  selec- 
-tioii  of  notes,  chiefly  designed,  by  appealing  to  some  of  our 
standard  works  in  theology,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  argu- 
ments and  reasonings  in  the  text 

Skort  as  our  review  of  Mr.  Powell's  performance  has  been, 
-enough  we  trust  has  been  done  to  justify  the  high  commen- 
ibtion  which  we  gave  at  the  outset.  It  is  a  powerfully  argumen- 
tative treatise,  well-timed  in  an  age  of  superficial  reading,  when 
•boys  and  mechanics  presume  to  be  philosophers.  Pride  of 
treason  is  the  meteor  wnich  dazzles  and  leads  astray  the  rational- 
izing divines.  They  seek  to  get  rid  of  every  thing  incomprehen- 
siUe  and  mysterious,  and  to  model  religious  belief  to  the  ditnen- 
sbns  which  they  deem  congruous  and  proportionate.  For 
tiftb  purpose  they  are  compelled  to  run  into  forced  and  impos- 
sible interpretations,  and  sometimes  into  a  capricious  and  un- 
warranted rejection  of  Scripture*  But  a  system  built  on  such 
m  TOocess  can  never  be  a  rational  system :  it  is  in  fact  unreason- 
mUe ;  false  in  its  pretensions,  fallacious  in  its  conclusions,  and 
iioOow  in  its.  results.  Those  writers,  therefore,  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  public,  who,  like  Mr.  Powell,  stand  forward  to 
refiite  its  claims;  for  by  exposing  the  unphilosophical  character 
dtm  pretended  philosophical  system,  and  the  unreasonableness 
of.  a  theory  pretendea  to  be  built  upon  reason,  the  way  is 
for  the  reception  of  that  relimous  belief  which  alone 
_  rith  unadulterated  reason*^a  belief  founded  on  the  plain 

tid  literal  sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 
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A  Sermon  preached  in  St.  Jokn*s  Episcopal  Chapel^  before  the  BMitp 
'  and  Clergy  of  the  EpiscofMl  Commxamn  m  Edkib^gh.  By  the 
Rev.  Jambs  Walker,  M.A.  fortnetly  bf  St,  John's  Colkge,  Cttm- 
bridge.  Senior  Minister  of  St.Petet^s  Chapel,  Edihhurghf  ^c.  Lon- 
don.   Rivingtons.   18S6. 

A  Respectful  Remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  Rev,  James  Walker,  on  the 
subject  of  his  Sermon  preached  before  the  Bishop  and  Clergy,  S^c*  By 
the  Rev,  Edward  Craig,  M,A,  of  St,  Edmund  Hallf  Oxon*;  and 
Minister  of  St,  Jameses  Chapel,    London*  Hatchard  and  Son.  1826. 

ji  Serious  Expostulation  with  the  Rev,  Edward  Craig,  M,A,  in  reference 
to  the  Doctrine  by  him  falsely  attributed  (in  a  Remonstrance  ad- 
dressed)  to  the  Rev,  James  Walker,  humbly  submitted  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  8^c,    By  the  Rev*  James  Walker,  i^c, 

.    London.   Rivingtons.   1826. 

^We  are 'extremely  sorry  to  find  that  the  peace  of  the  'purest  and 
i  humblest  branch  of  Christ's  Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  unassum- 
ing Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  has  of  late  been  mtemq>ted 
by  a  controTersy  as  little  creditable  in  its  Retails,  to  theminis- 
«terial  character  of  one  at  least  of  the  parties  concerned,  as  it 
must  be  unsatisfactory  in  its  results  to  the  sober-mnided  por- 
tion of  the  public  at  large.  It  was  our  original  intention  not 
to  notice  this  war  of  words ;  partly  because  the  subject  un- 
der debate  has  been  again  aiid  again  discussed,  usqiiead  nau- 
8eam»  and  partly  because  we  were  not  desirous  of  givii^  to  Jthe 
thing  a  greater  degree  of  publicity  than  it  has  already  unfor- 
tunately attained.  But  the  circumstances  under  which  the  dis- 
pute began  are  so  curious,  and  the  mode  adopted  -  in  *  oon- 
'ducting  it  so  extraordinary,  that  our  readers  will,  we  saspeet, 
'be  gratified  rather  than  fatigued,  in  having  both  the  one  '-and 
the  other  brought  shortly  under  their  notice. 

On  the  22d  of  June,  18^5,  the  Rev.  James  Walker^  ^senior 

.  minister  of  St  Peter's  Chapet  in  Edinburgh,  and  professov^^f 

•  theology  in  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  preached  befeee 

liie  Bisnop  and  Clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  what  is 

conamonly  called  a  Visitation  Sermoh ;  selecting  for  fab  snihjieet 

a  consideration  of  the  Gospel  commission,  its  import^'  ita'oUi- 

'  gfttions,  and  its  influence  in  the  commencement  and  coiidncttif 

the  Christian  life.     The  discourse  was  manifestly  written  with 

:nO'View  whatsoever  to  future  publication;    for  though  -die 

'doctrines  be  sound  and  orthodox,  the  style  is  Very  far  from 

; being  correct;  and  the  repetitions,  proper  ehou^  pethsn 

when  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  are,  when  exatmtedifi  w 
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closet,  absolutely  wearisome*  Among  other  matters  insisted 
•upon;  the  preacher  took  care  to  lay  before  his  hearers  his  own 
.▼lews  of  the  frequently-contested  point.  Baptismal  Regenera- 
.tion, — and  he  did  so  in  terms  wliich  we  have  been  taught  to.  con- 
sider as  perfectly  in  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  with  the  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

There  is,  it  appears,  in  Edinburgh,  a  Reverend  Edward 
Craig,  late  of  St.  Edmund-Hall,  Oxon,  and  now  minister  of 
St.  James's  Chapel,  Broughton-place ;  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
tremely sensitive  &elings  and  boundless  zeal;  one,  who,  though 
a  comparative  stranger  in  Scotland,  and  standing  alone,  or 
next  to  alone,  in  most  of  his  notions,  considers  it  necessary  to 
jstotestf  in. the  name. of  the  Church,  against  every  opinion  with 
,¥rhich  he  cannot,  in  his  own  proper  person,  accord.  Mr.  Craig, 
Its  one  of  the  Edinburgh  clergy,  formed  part  of  the  audience 
before  whom  Mr.  W.  preached ;  and  he  entertained,  as  it  would 
«eem,  great  horror  at  Mr.  W*a.  docUine.  Instead  of  joining 
frith  the  rest  of  his  brethren  .in  a  request,  that  the  preacher 
ivould  print  and  publish  his  sermon,  he  accordingly  adopted  a 
isourse  diametrically  the  reverse.  He  informed  his  Diocesan 
(we  fltve  the  iSu^t  in  his  own  words)  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Walker 
WouU  not  see  it  necessmry  to  print  his  sermon,  as  he  should 
dien  feel  compelled  to  notice  it. 

Mr.  Walker  had  already  refused  to  comply  with  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  his  Bishop  and  brethi«n  of  the  clergy ;  he 
had  la^d  aside  his  discourse,  and  with  it  all  ideas  of  polemical 
war&re,  when  Mr.  Craig's  threat  (whether  judiciously  or  not 
ve-have.no  business  to  determine)  was  communicated  to  him. 
Here  was  a  direct  and  positive  ehalLenffe  to  publish  if  he  dared ; 
m  hare-&ced  defiance  to  bring  himself  and  his  tenets  into  the 
fidd  against. a  champion  of  a  different  school.  Now  though 
no  friends  to  controversy,  we  cannot  see  how,  under  these 
circuHistances,  Mr.  Walker  could  any  longer  adhere  to  his 
first  reaolntion;  fior  had  he  done, so  it  might,  and  in  all  proba- 
biHtjr- .would  have  been  said,  that  he  feared  to  submit  his  views 
qiLji  Tenr  important  point  of  religion  to  the  examination  of  the 
WodU;.  Mr.  Walker  accordin^y  sent  his  sermon  to  the  press ; 
ud  with  an -introduction  prefixed,  and  certain  notes,  most  of 
tfacim  of  no. great  value,  apjpended,  it  is  now  in  the.  hands 
ofdiepuUia 

The.  consequence  of  this  step .  was  an  almost  immediate 
iiilfiliiient  of  the  threat  wHich  occasioned  it;  the  sermon 
qipearedy  and. in  as  .short  a  space  of  time  as  could  well  be 
leqoired  for  its  composition,  appeared  Mr.  Craig's  reply.     It  is 
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entitled  ''  A  Respectful  Remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Rev. 
James  Walker,  on  the  subject  of  a  Sermon  preached  before 
the  Bishop  and  Clergy  of  the  united  Diocese  of  Edinburgh, 
Fife,  and  Glasgow/'  and  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that 
though  we  have  read  many  uncandid  and  unfair  attacks,  both 
upon  individual  men  and  their  doctrines,  we  never  met  with 
one  more  unfair  or  more  uncandid  than  this.  It  is  from  begin-* 
ning  to  end  one  tissue  of  misrepresentations,  of  gross  over- 
sights, and  we  are  almost  tempted  to  add,  wilful  perversions. 
These  are  stronger  expressions  than  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
using;  but  that  they  are  not  more  strong  than  the  facts. of  the 
case  require,  our  readers  will,  we  are  satisfied,  be  very 
shortly  convinced. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  matter  would  rest  here. 
Thus  attacked,  Mr.  Walker  felt  bound  to  defend  himself, 
which  he  has  done  m  a  pamphlet  written  with  very  considerable 
vigour  and  ability.  It  may  be,  that  to  some  the  writer  of  the 
Serious  Expostulation  will  appear  as  having  infiised  into  the 
Btyle  of  his  composition  a  greater  degree  of  bitterness  than  was 
necessary;  but  we  really  know  not  how  an  honourable  man, 
accused  of  preaching  and  publishing  a  dangerous  doctrine, — a 
fearfully  unsound  and  delusive  statement, — a  doctrine,  not  ac- 
cording to  godliness,  and  leading  decidedly  to  fatalism  of  the 
worst  kind ; — we  hardly  know  how  an  honourable  man  accused 
of  such  things  could  have  written  in  a  strain  very  different 
from  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Walker.  With  this,  however,  we 
are  not  deeply  concerned ;  neither  do  we  feel  called  upon  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  the  controversy ;  it  shall  be  our  object 
to  show,  that  we,  at  least,  have  not  spoken  of  the  Respectful 
Remonstrance  in  language  more  harsh  than  it  merits. 

We  have  hinted  that  Sfr.  Walker's  Sermon  possesses  none 
of  the  adventitious  advantages  of  a  lucid  style,  or  correct  dic- 
tion, in  point  of  composition  it  is,  indeed,  but  a  meagre  per- 
formance^; but  it  contains  no  single  statement  which  may  not  be 
found  in  tfie  pages  of  our  ablest  and  best  divines,  from  the  days 
of  Cranmer,  down  to  the  present  time.  In  the  Respectful  ite- 
monstrance,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  represented  as  inculcating 
tenets  absolutely  contradictory  of  all  religion ;  and  the  author 
has  had  the  hardihood  to  declare,  that  he  makes  his  statements 
in  the  very  words  of  his  adversary.  We  know  no  more  effec- 
tual method  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  such  an  asser- 
tion than  by  placing  the  two  polemics  here  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Walker  chooses  for  his  text,  Matt,  xxviii.  18,  19,  SO ;  of 
which  a  brief  explication  is  given. 
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(Mr.  Walker.) 

'*  A  portion  of  this  sublime 
power  of  spiritual  and  moral  do- 
minion, which  was  conferred  on 
the  Son  of  God,  as  the  conse- 
quence and  reward  of  his  volun- 
tary humiliation,  as  the  son  of 
man,  of  his  meritorious  suffer- 
ings, and  of  his  precious  death. — 
A  portion  of  this  power  he,  in  the 
words  of  my  text,  conveys  to  his 
fitithful  followers,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  possessed,  and  may  be  admi- 
nistered by  frail  and  mortal  man. 
*  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
teadiing  them  to  observe  all 
things,  whatever  I  have  com- 
manded you,'  '  and  lo,'  he  con-  " 
eludes,  '  I  am  with  you  alway,  * 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world/  *' 
P.  11. 

^  Again,  speaking  of  Baptism  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  life,  we  have  for 


(Mr.  Craig.) 

"  The  passage  which  you  quote 
as  your  text,  and  on  which  you 
found  your  whole  system,  is  di« 
rectly  against  you.  It  is  the  com- 
mission, certainly,  of  Christ  to  his 
ministers  ^  *but  it  does  not  say,  as 
you  would  affirm,  *  Go  and  ad- 
minister the  two  Sacraments  to 
all  nations,  as  channels  of  effec- 
tual and  permanent  and  spiritual 
gifts,  and  lo,  I  am  with  (you) 
always,  in  every  such  administra- 
tion, unto  the  end  of  the  world.' " 
P.  7. 


(Mr.  Walker.) 

'*  Instead,  therefore,  of  search- 
ing for  an  imaginary  period  of 
supposed  regeneration,  we  have 
a  point  already  fixed,  beyond 
dispute,  and  to  which  we  may 
confidently  refer  in  all  circum- 
stances ;  and  if  we  refer  rightly, 
we  do  it  with  the  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  finding  all  that  in- 
stmction  and  consolation,  which 
Christians  require.  That  point 
is  baptism,  a  fiust  of  much  more 
certainty  and  importance,  if  we 
properhf  apply^  and  improve  it, 
than  any  transient  emotion,  how- 
ever fervent.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly sacred ;  and  firom  this  point, 
whidi  has  the  express  sanction  of 


(Mr.  Craig.) 

**  Baptism  and  regeneration  are 
not  invariably  and  inseparably 
connected.  Hypocrisy  may  disjoin 
them.  But  then  on  your  princi- 
ples there  must  be  no  exceptions* 
The  ordinance  of  God  must  beef^ 
fectual.  Simon,  (Magus)  accord- 
ing" to  your  view,  was  regenerated, 
and  if  he  had  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion, that  the  denunciation  of  die 
Apostle  was  true,  he  had  now  a 
point  already  fixed  in  his  soul's 
history,  *  fixed  beyond  all  dis- 
pute, to  which  he  might  confi- 
dently refer ;'  for  although  Peter 
told  him  that  he  had  no  part,  or 
lot,  in  the  blessings  of  this  king- 
dom, he  would  'know  that  his 
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baptism  Vias  the  pointi  from 
which  he  w^as  enabled  to  slirtey 
what  be  was  rebdered  by  grttce» 
and  what  it  was  intended  that  he 
should  become  in  glory.'  Thie 
would  be  the  legitimate  retidt  of 
your  system."  P.  15. 


God,  we  inay  it  t&  times  con- 
template our  Christian  condition 
with  profit.  We  cannot  refer  to 
this  important  fact  and  period  in 
our  history,  without  remember- 
ing alway,  as  we  are  in  most  so- 
lemn duty  bound,  that  baptism 
doth  represent  unto  us  our  pro* 
fbssion,  which  is  to  follow,  the  exr 
ample  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  and 
to  DC  made  like  unto  him ; — ^bap- 
tism is  the  point  from  which  we 
are  enabled  to  survey  what  we 
are  by  nature,  what  we  are  ren^ 
dered  by  grace,  and  what  it  is  in- 
tended we  shall  become  in  glory. 
Of  children  of  wrath,  as  we  are  by 
nature,  we  are  hereby  made  the 
children  of  grace.  Baptism  is  a 
palpable  thing.  The  ceremony 
18  past,  indeed,  but  its  conse- 
quences are  permanent,  if  the  obli- 
gations which  it  imposes  are  fuU 
filUdr  Pp.  32,  ZZ. 

The  above  are  two  fair  specimens  of  Mr.  Craig's  method  of 
quoting  his  adversary's  words,  and  drawing  inferences  firom 
tnem.  But  he  is  not  satisfied  even  with  this.  He  has  printed 
with  the  marks  of  quotation,  statements  for  which  we  have 
looked  in  vain  throughout  the  pages  of  the  Visitation  Sermon, 
not  only  failing  to  discover  the  terms  themselves,  but  any  other 
terms  having  the  same  or  a  similar  import.  For  exanaple,  the 
ze&Ious  watchman  (as  he  is  pleased  to  designate  himself)  after 
giving  his  own  views  respecting  the  Apostolic  commission,  ob- 
serves, ''  but  this  is  a  very  different  matter  from  what  you  caJl 
*  applying  the  faith,'  by  which  I  understand  you  to  mean  bap- 
tizing, that  is  in  your  view  of  the  ordinance,  by  the  performance 
of  the  rite>  originating  in  the  candidate,  the  operations  of 
faith."  Now  we  positively  aver,  that  the  phrase  "  applying  the 
faith,"  is  nbt  to  be  found  ia  the  whole  of  Mr.  Walker's  dis- 
course, and  that  no  such  meaning  is  any  wher6  attached  to  the 
bare  administration  of  the  baptismal  rite. 

We  have  neither  time  rior  inclination  to  take  furtheir  notice 
of  Mr.  Craig  and  his  performances.  A  clergyman  who  is  capa- 
ble of  charging  his  brother,  and  that  brother  the  authorized 
teacher  of  Theology  in  hls^  own  Church,  with  promulgating 
opinions  which  leaa  to  Atheism  of  the  worst  kind,  {for  fatalism 
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is  the  only,  conceivable  kind  of  Atheism)  hardly  deserves  that 
his  writings  should  be  noticed  at  all  in  any  respectable  work. 
But  he  is,  as  we  have  said  before,  a  man  of  extreme  sensibility, 
and  therefore  eouM  not,  surely,  intend  the  evil  which  he  has 
actually  committed.  We  trust  he  has  now  learned  a  lesson^ 
such  as  he  will  not  readily  forget ;  but  if  he  require  another, 
we  advise  him  to  study  the  nursery  fable  of  the  woman  with  the 
long  nose,  whose  fine  feelings  brought  her  continually  into 
trouble,  and  set  her  by  the  ears  with  all  her  neighbours  and 
acquaintance. 
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A  Vindication  of  the  most  Reverend  Thomas  Cranmer,  Lord  Arch' 
bishop  of  Canterbury f  and  therewith  of  the  Reformation  in  England, 
against  some  of  the  Allegations  which  have  been  recently  made  by  the 
Hev,  Dr.  Lingardj  the  Rev*  Dr.  MilncTf  and  Charles  Butler,  Esq,  Th^ 
second  edition,  with  notices  of  Dr.  Lingard's  and  Mr.  ButlerU  Remarks 
on  the  first  edition.  By  the  Rev.  H*  J.  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.  and  R.S.L. 
Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty,  and  Rector  of  Settrington^ 
Yorkshire,     ISmo.     Pp.  148.  4^.     London.     Baldwin.    1826. 

Wb  are  very  glad  to  notice  the  following  work,  and  to  refer  the 
reader  to  a  full  account  of  the  first  edition  in  the  third  numbejr 
of  our  review,  p.  77,  et  seq.  The  preface  to  the  presient 
editicin  we  copy  with  pleasure. 

**  The  vindication  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  Archbishop  Crftn^- 
meft  vfrhieb  npt  long  since  I  prefixed  to  his  admirable  treatise  upop 
ibe  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  has  been  so  well  received  by  the 
pnblick,-  as  to  render  it  advisable  to  reprint  it  in  a  form  suited  to  a 
more  e^ttefisiye  circulation.  It  has  indeed  been  said  by  Dr.  Lingard 
and  Mr.  Bu|ler,  to  whose  animadversions  upon  the  Archbishop  I 
have  replj^  in  this  vindication,  (with  becoming  circumspection,  t 
trust,)  *  that  the  ^tempt  of  Mr.  Todd  to  place  in  a  more  faveorable 
light  tl|e  labours  of  this  celebrated  prelate  has  not  been  successful.' 

*f  The  jrjpmark  of  Dr.  Lingard  is  in  general  terms,  without  impugn- 
ing a  single  point  which  I  have  advanced,  either  as  to  accuracy  or  to 
apj^cability.  It  is  therefore  of  no  weight.  Indeed,  to  the  reimpres- 
wwn  of  this  Vindication,  I  have  been  led  by  the  judgment  which  has 
bees  passed  upon  it  by  men,  not  inferior  in  learning  to  Dr.  Lingard, 
or  (I  might  safely  contend)  to  any  scholar  professing  the  Romish  faith 
ID  the  pr^ent  age ;  men,  who  have  cheered  me  for  detecting  the 
rrvival  of  forgotten  calumnies,  and  for  guarding  others  against  the 
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attempt,  now  made,  to  change  the  complexion  of  English  hblory 
through  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  to  the  dose  of  Elizabeth's, 
in  order  to  set  at  nought  the  Reformation,  by  an  ostentatious 
appeal  to  documents  of  Uttle  or  no  value,  and  by  a  suppression  of 
indisputable  authorities  not  in  unison  with  the  object  of  the  historian* 
To  the  twelve  especial  statements  concerning  Cranmer,  in  which  1  am 
opposed  to  Dr.  Lingard,  1  have  now  only  added  what  may  accompany 
his  partiality  for  bishop  Gardiner,  namely,  that  in  the  same  fear  with 
that  of  the  crafty  prelate,  the  historian  has  coupled  the  learned 
and  amiable  bishop  Tonstal,  when,  in  truth,  TunstaKs  own  letter  has 
descended  to  us,  proclaiming  the  very  reverse. 

''  The  observations  of  Mr.  Butler  are   specifick.     He  says,  fini^ 
that '  without  a  minute  and  full  investigation  of  every  topick  which 
my  Vindication* presents  for  discussion,  it  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
cide with  justice  between  us.     In  such  an  investigation  (he  adds)  I 
mat^  hereafter  engage.'     For  such  an  investigation  I  shall  look  without 
fear.     The  courtesy  of  the  champion  against  my  cause  will  admit, 
that,  as  often  as  such  contest  may  be  renewed,  the  Protestant  clergy- 
man is  not  to  be  blamed,  is  not  to  be  derided,  who  in  his  humble 
station  presents  himself  armed  with  truth  in  defence  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  England ;  in  defence  especially,  too,  of  the  unfortunaie 
and  wickedly -treated  prelate,  as  Mr.  Butler  recites  the  phrase  in  his 
mention  of  a  letter  received  firom  the  late  Dr.  Parr,  in  which  the 
doctor  censured,  and  very  justly,  in  the  severest  terms,  the  language 
of  Mr.  Butler  upon  what  he  had  considered  the  blamable  parts  of  the 
Archbishop's  character.    The  second  remark  of  Mr.  Butler  on  my 
Vindication  is  this :  '  Mr.  Todd  asserts,  that  I  charitably  say,  thi^ 
Cranmer  and  his  associates  wished  Mary  and  her  associates  to  be  ex- 
posed to  their  projected  persecution.     I  am  surprised  at  this  remark.' 
I  need  only  refer  the  Protestant  reader  to  the  passage  in  question ; 
and  he,  I  think,  will  not  be  surprised.     But  it  will  be  right  to  produce 
the  sentence  of  Mr.  Butler,  which  occasioned  my  remark.     *  In  ex- 
tenuation of  Mary's  persecutrons,  it  may  be  safd,  that  she  did  no  more 
than  execute,  against  Cranmer  and  his  associates,  the  provisions  to 
which  he  had  wished  her  and  her  associates  to  be  expcwed.'     What 
Mr.  Butler  says  that  the  Archbishop  and  his  associates  thus  wishedf 
Dr.  Lingard  says  they  intended,   I  request  the  reader,  therefore,  parti- 
cularly to  regard  what  is  offered  upon  this  point  in  the  statement  in 
the  following  pages.     The  third  reflection  of  Mr.  Butler  on  my  Vindi- 
cation is,  that  I  have  accused  him  of  unfairly  citing  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  on  the  subject  of  transnbstantiation  and  the  mass  ;  and  that  to 
this  purpose  I  have  produced  a  passage  from  the  same  author's  Dissua^ 
site  from  Popery*    I  have  certainly  so  done ;  and,  I  trust,  successfully. 
For  what  says  Mr.  Butler  himself?    '  Afler  repeated  serious  perusal  of 
the  passage  cited  by  Mr.  Todd  from  Bishop  Taylor's  Dissuasive,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  does  not  substantially  contradict  the  passage  cited 
from  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying,    I  admit  that  it  appears,—* that  it 
may  be  thought, — that  it  may  be  construed  to  contradict  it,—  that  it 
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bounds  like, — that  it  approaches  very  near  to.  a  contradiction;  but 
I  aver  that  it  is  not  a.  contradiction.'  1  am  content  to  leave  this  hesi- 
tating and  rather  whimsical  declaration,  which  serves  only  to  corrobo- 
rate what  I  have  asserted,  without  further  comment ;  and  to  direct  the 
reader  to  the  plain,  the  perspicuous ;  the  unsophisticated  language  of 
the  bishop  himself*  But  I  must  not  omit  what  Mr.  Butler  subjoins : 
'  If  I  had  been  aware  of  the  passage  cited  from  the  Dissuasive,  which 
I  €isswe  Mr,  Todd  I  wets  not,  I  should  not  have  inserted  the  passage 
from  the  Prophesyings ;  for  although  I  think  the  former  is  not  afiected 
by  the  latter,  I  think  Uie  latter  renders  the  sense  of  the  former  debat- 
able.' Upon  this  passage  too  no  long  remark  is  necessary ;  for  tl\e 
reader  will  find  in  my  accusation  as  to  Mr.  Butler's  unfairly  citing 
bishop  Taylor,  and  in  the  proofs  with  which  I  support  it,  that  the 
Dissuasive,  written  as  it  was  at  the  desire  of  the  prelates  of  Ireland, 
delivers  the  full,  complete,  and  unaltered  opinion  of  his  lordship  upon 
popery,  which  no  reference  to  the  Prophesyings,  written  nearly  twenty 
years  before,  can  be  fairly  brought  to  weaken  or  impugn.  TYiQ  fourth 
and  last  observation  of  Mr.  Butler  is,  that  '  Mr.  Todd  by  a  very 
harmless,  and  I  am  sure,  a  very  honourable  mistake,  charges  me  with 
citing  bishop  Gunning  '  for  the  same  doctrine,  concealing  what  should 
be  added  respecting  him,  that  after  the  bill  was  passed,  he  took  the 
oath.'  Mr,  Todd  refers  to  the  Book  of  the  Catholic  Church,  p.  327. 
I  have  more  than  once  perused  this  page,  some  pages  immediately 
preceding,  and  some  immediately  following  it ;  and  the  article,  Tran- 
substantiation,  in  both  editions  of  the  Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  and  can  find  in  them  no  citation  from  bishop  Gun- 
ning, or  even  any  mention  of  that  prelate's  name.'  Here  then 
must  be  some  mistake  of  Mr.  Butler  himself;  for  if  the  reader  will 
turn  to  the  page  I  have  named  in  Mr.  Butler's  book,  (p.  S%7,) 
he  will  find  the  following  words : — *  Several  of  the  most  eminent 
Protestant  divines  have  acquitted  this  doctrine  of  the  Catholics  (the 
Innovation  of  Saints)  from  the  charge  of  idolatry.  Dr.  Luther  ac- 
quitted them  of  it:  Archbishop  Sheldon,  bishops  Blandford,  Gunnings 
Montague,  and  many  other  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  established 
Chorc]^  have  acquitted  them  of  it.' — And  what  I  have  said,  in  the 
way  of  harmless  and  honourable  mistake,  as  it  is  alleged,  iifter  my 
vindication  of  bishop  Taylor,  is  this.  *  Is  the  whole  truth  pro*- 
claimed,  when  Mr.  Butler  also  cites  another  prelate  of  the  English 
Church  in  his  behalf,  because  that  prelate  said  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  the  declaration  against  Transubstantiation  was  enacted  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  '  that  ^e  Church  of  Rome  was  not  idolatrous  V  This 
is  all  that  Mr.  Butler  tells  of  Dr.  Gunning,  bishop  of  Ely.'  Here,  as  I 
thought,  my  meaning  was  obvious  enough  ;  namely,  that  Mr.  Butler 
had  cited  Gunning,  in  aid  of  the  general  proposition,  though  Mr.  But- 
ler may  plead  that  he  produces  him  only  as  to  the  invocation  of  saints, 
that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  not  idolatrous,  I  think  too  stiU,  that  I 
am  sufficiently  correct  in  describing  this  witness  of  Mr.  Butler,  whom, 
now,  however,  we  find  disowning  him  altogether,  and  disclaiming  the 
very  mention  of  his  name. 
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<>  Upon  the  hte  Dr.  Milner's  refierenee  lo  the  I^ooheth  Beoarde»  I 
have  here  no  other  remark  to  oBfer,  than  that  what  I  have  detected  IQ  him 
cannot  be  contradicted.  And  of  Dr.  Lingard  and  Mr.  Butler  I  now  take 
my  leave  (for  the  present)  with  perfect  benevolence,  though  with  abso- 
lute dissent;  repeating  only  the  powerful  observation  of  one  whOy  in 
the  controversy  of  former  years,  thus  distingubhes  the  instrumental- 
lity  of  Cranmer  in  sepirating  England  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
*  The  Reformation  buiida  on  a  rock,  removing  the  hay  and  stubUe, 
die  perishii^  materials  heiuped  on  it  by  popes,  to  secure  our  Chnreh  a 
firmer  estaUishment  on  Christ  the  foundation.  Cranmer  we  look 
upon,  but  as  an  instrument  raised  by  God  to  clear  away  the  rubbish.; 
and  whatever  his  personal  frailties  or  infirmities  may  have  been,  finr 
Christ  has  appointed  men,  not  angels*  lor  the  work  of  hie  minisHf 
here,  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  by  him  restored  are  not  the  leas  purcv 
nor  the  corruptions  he  pointed  out  less  abominable ;  and  the  better 
use  we  make  of  that  blessing  which  he,  by  his  labour  among  us,  pro- 
cured for  us,  we  shall  esteem  Urn  the  more  higUi^  ta  lave  for  hie  lecrVs 
sake,  whatever  his  faults  were  in  other  respects*' " 
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Semum  by  the  Rev,  Dr.  Shuttle  worth,  preached  at  the  FourHesUh 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Hampshire  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Infant  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church.  Xondon. 
Bivingtons. 

Where  all  is  excellent  it  is  difficult  to  select,  and  if  by  avoiding 
it  we  might  bop^  to  induce  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves, 
by  en  attentive  perusal  of  the  wbole,  we  should  consider  that 
we  had  aiqply  fulfilled  our  duty  to  the  public,  by  |;bus  intro- 
ducing to  their  notice,  and  we  woul^  gladly  add  by  indelibly 
imprinting  on  their  memory,  a  composition  which  demanda  our 
unqualified  approbation.  Were  it  the  practice  of  reviewers  to 
make  a  single  sermon  the  ground-work  of  an  extended  article, 
with  pleasure  would  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity, for  seldom  in  so  few  pages  have  we  met  with  so  much 
forcible  reasoning  displayed,  or  so  many  valuable  hints  thrown 
out,  upon  which  we  might  dilate  with  profit  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  readers.  We  are  aware  indeed  that  neither  a  small  nor  an 
insignificant  portion  of  the  reflecting  classes  of  society  entertain 
rational  doubts  and  considerable  hesitation  respecting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  at  large,  and  more  especially  respecting 
that  mode  alluded  to  in  this  discourse,  feariul  *^  lest  the  efifeo 
should  be  the  disturbance  of  the  good  order  of  society,  by  un- 
fitting die  mj;)ds  of  the  inferior  classes  for  the  performance  of 
the  humble  duties  attaching  to  their  allotwent  in  Uf<?.**  P«  10. 
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WbiEterei^  may  be  the  nltture  of  these  doubts,  whether 
founded  on  error  or  prejudice,  we  respect  them  if  conscientious 
and  the  genuine  result  of  intellectual  minds  pondering  upon  a 
question  pregnant  with  important  effects.  At  the  same  time 
we  honestly  confess,  that  we  should  doubt  their  sincerity  and 
purity  if  they  can  outlive  the  weighty  reasoning  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  by  the  Warden  of  New  College.  There  are 
persons  in  the  world  unwilling  to  receive  advice  from  sermons 
as  the  emanations  of  .professional,  and  therefore  biassed  and 
prejudiced  writers.  To  such  we  would  say,  read  before  you 
decide.  We  are  ready  indeed  to  admit  that  some  sermons  may 
occasionally  bear  partially  and  technically  upon  points  of  public 
and  general  import,  and  that  others  assuming  too  much  the 
character  of  essays  and  dry  dissertations  on  the  other  hand,  in 
some  degree  lose  sight  of  the  rock  upon  which  they  ought  to  be 
founded,  and  from  which  they  ought  ever  to  be  known.  But 
from  both  such  charges  we  think  the  Sermon  before  us  is  free ; 
for  whilst  the  abstract  Theologian  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  piety  and  orthodoxy  of  its  author,  who  would  render  *'  the 
humDler  classes  more  contented,  more  industrious,  more 
religious,  and  consequently  more  happy,"  p.  13 — the  specula- 
tive reasoner  will  thank  him  for  the  soundness  of  his  views,  and 
power  of  his  arguments  which  may  fan  **  into  a  flame  those  em- 
ners  of  the  benevolent  affections  which  piety  and  reflection 
have  previously  kindled."  P.  6.  Which  may  convince  him 
that  as 

*'  In  the  present  advanced  and  active  period  of  man's  history,  an  in* 
teHectual  being  has  only  to  exist,  and  knowledge  of  some  kind  or 
other  18  sure  to  come  unsought.  He  has  only  to  open  his  eyes  and  it 
flashes  upon  him  :  he  may  in  fact  be  said  almost  without  a  metaphor 
to  itnbibe  it  at  every  pore.*'  P.  JO. 

That  knowledge  moreover  is  power,  and 

**  That  perverted  knowledge  lying  in  the  way  of  every  member  of 
aa  opulent  commercial  nation,  however  deficient  he  may  be  in  wisdom 
of  a  holier  description  is  power  most  fearfully  destructive  both 
morally  and  physically  of  the  mdividual  and  the  commonwealth."  P.  16. 

That  ''  even  that  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings^  religion  itself, 
{^such  is  the  fearful  tendency  to  abuse  in  our  present  imperfect  cpndi- 
don)  will  if  not  properly  instilled  be  converted  into  bitterness*"  P.  20. 

Convinced  of  this  we  repeat  the  speculative  reasoner  as  well 
as  the  abstract  Theologian  will  combine  in  doing  their  utmost 
to  inculcate  with  sobriety  and  single-mindedness  any  system 
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connecting  moral  and  religious  yirtues,  '*  encouraging  the  de- 
velopement  of  all  that  is  really  good  and  counteracting  what  is 
evil."  P.  23.  Assured  that  by  so  doing  they  are  assimilating 
human  nature  "  in  its  noblest,  t.  e.  its  unperishable  part  to  the 
angels  of  God;  its  passions  subdued  ;  its  affections  sublimed, 
its  hopes  centered  on  perfection  itself;  bearing,  since  it  is^ 
God*s  will,  with  the  yoke  of  its  frail  and  perishable  body,  but 
eager  for  the  day  when  it  shall  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the 
flesh,  and  reach  its  immortal  destination."  P.  8. 


A  small  Dictionary  intended  principally  for  the  use  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Established  Churchy  whether  School  Children^  or  grown  up  Persons^ 
S^c.  <^c.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Curtis  Kemp,  M^.  Curate  •  af 
Lyndhurstf  in  Hampshire.    London.     Hatcbard  and  Sons. 

In  the  present  age,  when  the  talents  and  learning  and  piety  of 
some  of  the  wisest  and  best  amongst  us  are  making  fresh 
struggles  every  day  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  ignorance  by 
enlightening  the  understandings  of  the  poor,  we  are  never  sur- 
prised to  see  works  calculated  to  produce  this  effect  issue  from 
our  press.  Numberless  indeed  are  the  volumes  written  and 
compiled  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community;  and  diversified  in  every  varied  modification  of 
design  and  execution  to  accomplish  one  common  purpose.  Of 
these  many,  no  doubt,  have  been  written  by  men  of  very  limited 
knowledge  and  experience,  and  of  very  moderate  sense  and 
judgment;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  many,  and,  we  believe^ 
far  the  greater  portion,  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  those  who 
wrote  them,  in  that  they  are  conducive  to  promote  the  beat 
interests  of  those  who  read  them.  Whether  or  no  the  book  now 
under  consideration  may  justly  claim  a  place  in  the  latter  clas8» 
is  a  point  upon  which  we  are  anxious  to  give  our  opinion. 

The  author's  view  in  publishing  this  Dictionary  we  learn 
from  his  preface  ;  the  first  sentence  of  which  we  will  quote  for 
the  information  of  those  who  have  not  read  it  before.-— 

"  As  it  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  the  poor  ought  to  have  every 
facility  afforded  them  of  understanding  the  doctrines  which  they  hear 
from  our  pulpits  ;  that  the  comprehension  of  words  is  necessary  to 
that  of  sentences,  and  that  clergymen  often  cannot  write  with  propriety 
without  using  words  that  are  unintelligible  to  untutored  minds,  a  Die* 
tionary,  written  for  the  convenience  of  both  parties,'  is  considered  by 
the  author  to  be  a  desideratum  in  the  English  language." 
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The  three. positions  here  laid  down  none  surely  will  dispute; 
none  at  least  of  the  liberal  and  rational^  whose  understandings 
have  not  been  warped  by  the  inveterate  prejudices  which  fofly 
and  ignorance  first  thoughtlessly  conceived,  and  then  after- 
wards wiliuUy  retain.  For  those  who  lift  up  their  voices  against 
all  education  of  the  poor^  because  that  blessings  like  all  other 
blessings,  is  Uable  to  perversion,  we  cannot  condescend  to 
reason  with  at  all.  Mr.  Kemp  then  remarks  that  there  is  the 
strongest  probabiUty  of  such  a  work  being  beneficial  in  its  con- 
sequences to  the  poor,  though  it  may  not  possibly  make  them 
more  ardent  in  the  cause  of  religion  than  they  might  have  been 
without  iU  ''  It  is  presumed  to  be  sufficient,"  he  ftirther  re- 
marks, "  that  number's  of  the  present  day  have  long  felt  the 
necessity  of  the  assistance  to  be  derived  from  it,  which  they 
are  desirous  to  receive  and  are  willing,  but  know  not  where,  to 
seek.'* 

The  whole  preface  explains  the  author's  design,  and  also 
makes  a  sufficient  apology  for  any  the  least  deviation  from 
strict  grammatical  and  philological  propriety,  to  which  he  may 
any  where  have  been  driven  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  task 
he  has  imposed  upon  himself.  He  was  restricted  in  a  manner 
in  which  no  ordinary  dictionary-writers  are ;  for  they  dedicate 
the  fruits  of  their  labour,  not  to  any  particular  class  of  men, 
but  to  all  alike;  whereas  he  has  appropriated  his  to  the  poor, 
to  those,  who  have  indeed  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them> 
diough  often  ineffectually,  through  their  incapacity  to  com- 
prehend the  simple  language  in  which  it  is  conveyed  to  their 
ears  by  the  preacher. 

Any  man,  that  zealously  steps  forward  to  instruct  his  poorer 
brethren  in  the  knowledge  of  the  things  pertaining  unto  ever- 
lasting life,  deserves  our  love  and  esteem.  Mr.  Kemp  there- 
fofe  is  entitled  to  our  thanks,  even  for  his  good  intention.  Let 
OS  now  see  how  far  he  may  be  entitled  to  them  for  the  mode  in 
which  he  has  carried  that  intention  into  effect.  That  his  ob^ 
jeet  is  good,  none  but  those  will  doubt  who  would  rejoice  to 
find  it  bad.  This  however  is  not  by  itself  enough  to  justify 
MBj  man  in  sending  forth  his  lucubrations  into  the  world.  In 
common  charity  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  the  injudicious 
works,  under  which  the  press  is  groaning,  were  written  with 
the  best  intent;  though  at  the  same  time  condemnation  must 
fiiH  upon  the  authors  for  having  attempted  to  perform  more 
than  their  qualifications  warranted  them'  to  undertake.  Whe- 
dier  in  Ae  present  instance  greater  hopes  have  been  held  out 
in  the  prefiu^  than  have  been  made  good  in  the  work,  we  wiU 
toon,  as  far  as  oqr  opinion  can,  determine. 
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The  iTOrd^'aM  well  explained,  except  ^perheps  in  scftne 
casest  where  the  incapacity  of  the  ignorant  to  understand 
the  close  significations,  necessarilyjprecTuded  a  more  strict  and 
legitimate  mode  of  explanation.  The  fframmarian  may^  if  he 
pleases,  pick  out  particular  words,  wbion,  according  to  his  ac- 
curate ideas  of  correctness,  may  not  have  had  their  full  force 
^ven  to  them^  He  may  cavil,  and  perhaps  with  partial  siic- 
•oess;  but  he  should  at  the  same  time  remember  that  this  Httle 
jK>ok  was  never  intended  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
and  that  therefore  the  only  question  is,  whether  the  meanings 
attached  to  the  difierent  words  are  either  in  one  or  more  cases 
.so  erroneously  given,  as  to  mislead  that  particular  class  of  per- 
sons, for  whose  information  they  are  solely  intended. 

We  must  consider  this  book  not  as  a  subject  for  ill-natured 
critics  to  carp  at  on  account  of  any  deductions  not  rigidly  and 
logically  deduced,  but  as  a  plain  and  simple  volume  of  instrae^ 
tion  for  the  beii^fit  of  the  poor,  .priociptfly  those  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  If  indeed  any  wordtf  can  be  pointed  out,  as 
having  been  falsely  intei^reted,  then  the  character  of  the  £c- 
tionary,  as  a  dictionary,  no  matter  for  .what  description  of 
men  it  was  intended,  is  lost.  We  have  carefully  examined 
whether  any  words  have  been  so  interpreted,  and  we  can  con- 
scientiously assert  that  they  have,  not ;  loosely  indeed  they  may 
have  been  in  some  few  instances^  and  for  the  reason  before 
assigned,  but  &lsely,  never. 

Whilst,  however,  we  bestow  our  approbation,  both  upon 
the  design  and  execution  of  this  Vocabulary,  for  auch  it 
may  be  called,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  words  selected  from  ibe 
great  body  of  our  language ;  we  cannot  refrain  fix>m  sugncattiig 
one  improvement,  that  may  hereafter  be  made,  should  it  come 
out,  as  we  hope  it  soon  will,  in  a  second  edition.  There  appear  to 
us  to  be  more  words  explained  than  it  is  advisable  to-  burthen 
the  memories  of  the  poor  and. their  children  with.  We  con- 
ceive that  many  words  are  inserted,  which  clergymen,  io 
preaching  to  country  congregations,  oiugbt  not  to  use :  for  in- 
stance, such  as  '^  interpolation,"  "  anchorite,'* '' extcaneouQ," 
"  reciprocation,'*  **  encomiastic,"  **  exuberant,'*  **  pHolemic," 
''reversion,"  '^  speculatist,"  and  several  others.  It  would  cer- 
tainly, be  better  to  imbue  the  minds  of  poor  children  thoroughly 
with  a  moderate  number  of  woixis^  and  their  respective  mean* 
ings,  than  to  teach  them  so  many,  that  they  cannot  well  ^taia 
them  distinctly  in  their  memories.  And  surely  no  0iie..iriIl 
4eny  that  the  more  they  have  to  learn,  the  less  nkefy.Aie  the)r 
to  learn  it  well.  Whilst,  therefore,  a  greater  dinger  of  tdheir 
being  ill  instructed  exists,  when  they  have,  supposOi^OO  words 
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to  learn  by  heart,  than  when  they  have  1200,  it  is  but  fair  that 
we  should  prefer  that  alternative,  in  which  this  danger  is  less. 
Children,  and  adults,  who  are  still  children  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  Bible,  will  assuredly  encounter  no  small  difficulties  in 
making  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  even  with.  1£00 
words..  They  will  always  be  liable  to  confuse  the  meanings  of 
such  words  as  resemble  each  other  in  sound,  and  thus  be 
sadly  perplexed  when  they  hear  them  repeated  from  the  pul- 
pit. Much  greater,  however,  will  their  liability  to  do  this  be, 
when  the  cause  of  this  liability  is  increased.  If  indeed  the 
words  illustrated  in  Mr.  Kemp*s  dictionary  be  not  more  in 
number  than  are  absolutely  necessary,  then  by  all  means  let 
not  one  of  them  be  withdrawn.  But  we  conceive  they  are  not 
all  necessary,  because  the  clergyman  ought  rather  to  limit  his 
choice  of  words  when  addressing  a  congregation  composed 
principally  of  ignorant  and  uneducated  hearers,  than  to  go  be- 

iond  their  understandings  by  using  expressions  which  they 
lave  either  never  learnt,  or  which,  if  they  have  learnt,  they 
cwnot  justly  be  expected  to  remember* 
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RETROSPECTIVE  REVIEW. 

JohannU  Vorstii  de  Hehraismis  Novi  Tesiamenii  Cammentarhu  she 
'  Phtlologue  Sacra  qud  tUm  Theologica,  turn  Philologica  aitmguniur 
€i pertractaniuu   Accedit  ejusdem  de  Adagiis  N.  F.  Diatriba. 

HerbornjB)  a. 9  1765. 
• 

Few  subjects  are  more  canvassed  in  the  present  day,  than 
Biblical  Criticism,  and  few  are  obscured  with  more  numerous 
errors.     These  are  not  merely  of  a  speculative  tendency,  but 
launching  from  misinterpretations  of  the  text  into  dogmatical 
theories  subversive  of  the  purity  of  the  Christian  reli^on, 
they  not  only  assail  the  bulwarks  of  our  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, -  but  assert  doctrines  repugnant  to  the  general  tenor  of 
fbe  Word  of  Grod.    This  evil  must  exist  in  a  stronger  or  dimi- 
nished degree,  as  long  as  antient  manners,  p ustoms,  idiom,-  and 
opinions  are  accommodated  to  those  of  modem  date,  as  long 
as  the  New  Testament  is  explained  without  a  research  into 
the  writings  of  the  Jews,  the  records  of  the  Church,  aad  a 
due  collation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  the  Grreek  text.-  If 
the  New  Testament  did  not  contain  Jewish  phrases  and  allu- 
sions, we  should  view  it  with  suspicion: — consequently,  the 
Greek  Language  is  inadequate  to  its  explication.     We  may  in 
numberless  instances  produ(;e  apposite  examples  from  jnare 
Greek,  yet  no  conclusion  can  safely  be  drawn  from  them  unless 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  Septuagint,  or  the  rabbinical  wrUhigSf 
at  least,  add  their  testimony  to  them. 

We  cannot  too  much  regret  the  comparatively  neglected 
study  of  the  Hebrew  Language ;  for,  it  is  the  best  key  to  the 
Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  and  most  of  the'  false  expo- 
sitions of  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  owe  their 
origin  to  this  neglect.  We,  therefore,  introduce  tlus  book,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  divine,  as  almost  the  atdy 
one,  which  has  furnished  Schleusner  and  other  Lexicogra- 
phers of  the  New  Testament,  with  the  materials,  from  which 
they  have  illustrated  the  Hellenistic  dialect.  Kumoel,  Wolfius, 
and  other  critics  have  borrowed  largely  from  it,  and  in  repeated 
instances  have  not  acknowledged  the  sources  from  whence 
they  have  derived  their  information.  The  different  significa- 
tions of  the  words  are  discussed  with  great  patience  and 
ability,  examples  and  authorities  are  carefully  cited  in  support 
of  new  expositions,  and  disputed  texts  are  very  firequently  es- 
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(aUiahed  by  parallel  paM^ge^.  These  » ihueh  l^s  eonj^trttl 
thaat  we  should  have  expected  in  a  Mvatk  of  this  nature,  itLtA 
though  the  author  has  diverged  ffoki  the  beaten  roatd  erf 
criticbm/a  sore  beacon  has  guided  hh  path,  and  bis  philological 
scKutifiieB  jrarely  fail  »f  eonvtetioik 

We  cannot  make  extracts  from  it,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  discussion  afforded  to  each  netr  sense  of  the  Greek  word ; 
but  the  following  compendium  of  a  part  of  it,  will  exhibit  th|^ 
sort  of  undertaking  which  be  has  so  felicitously  accomplished. 

"  ^Ayanfv  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect  is  Anteponere^  prdBferre,  ANfift 
SiSgere,  inativ  is  minus  diligere — a  mere  meiosi$  of  the  former ^  wbicb 
h  substantiated  by  St.  Luke  xiv.  ^6.  contrasted  wilFi  St.  Matthew  x. 
*7,  XiipcL  is  the  Hebrew  iWH^,  and  therefore,  is  substituted  for  y?— 
*dSovirla  ia  1  C^.  xi.  10.  is  used  for  a  veil,  Heb.  "^TTf  a  aKivog  being 
e^ivalent  to  >0  signifies  a  ifdng,  a  vessel^  a  htdy.  A  double  sehse 
is  attrifawted  to  ifwT^yxveL^  from  the  double  meaning  of  D^DTR)  and 
die  word  expresses  mercies,  e.  g.  kv  enrXayx^otc  'I»?<rdu  Xdcato*". 
Aa^  ajid  e6voc  are  opposed  to  each  other,  the  first  being  appHed  tcr 
the  Jews^  as  the  people  of  Grod,  the  other  to  the  Gentile  world-:-^ 
ifMc  is  ifitrodnced,  inrtbe  sense  of  1t£f%  and  sigRffies  npnghty  ju$t^  Sit* 
and  Suuuoifvvif  being  a  translation  of  np*TS»  is  referred  to  alms,  and 
iibcralitj,  as  wellas  to  righteousness.  'Aicoi^  occurs  as  TVftS^f  fdfff^f 
report^  and  as  the  Jews  often  write  intensely,  St.  P^ter  niakes  riMK 
tion  of  the  X6yoQ  ojco^Cy  a^^X&tp  ^  aVi^o  owrov  is  the  *01  KSC^*  or 
ifXSl  ySKW  of  the  book  of  Esther.  *0  a^eX^^,  direXac*  o  nXqtrl^tf  are 
plliced  for  any  one  connected  with  the  person,  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  discourse,  in  any  way,  according  to  the  idiomatic  force  of  ftM'-^ 
ion — aad  jn '  he  supposes  the  aJcX^i  tov  Xpurrov  to  mean  comprw 
ffwniCDTTHX  and  argues,  that  they  were  sons  of  Joseph  by  ail* 
other  wife.  'Eavrdv  occurs  for  (reavrov:  ohpar6Q  (Matt  xxi.  25. 
aad  alibi)  is  placed  for  GOD,  and  d^ciXij/io  Clin)  for  sin,  R^aCi 
like  |*lp»  is  applied  to  an  iUustrkms  member  of  et  famiiyi  eiff^vrf,  like 
Ohv*  signifies  happiness  and  salvoHonf  as  well  as  peaee^  add  ^inr^t 
libs  VB3>  stands  &r  the  man  himself,  &c  &c." 

From  this  specimen  we  may  perceive  of  what  utility  this  book 
is  to  the  Biblical  Critic,  and  what  great  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  it,  if  it  were  in  a  more  extensive  circulation.  It 
is  to  be  regretted,  that  many  of  the  more  invaluable  works- on 
the  different  departments  of  Theology  are  rarely  offered  for 
sale,  and  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  old  libraries,  which 
have  amassed  literary  treasures  from  generations  past,  and  that 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  public  spirit  to  render  their  re-publica- 
tion expedient  to  the  individual  who  might  contemplate  it.  Se» 
lemons  from  the  British  Divines  are  now  passing  through  the 
press,  many  of  whom,  such  as  Jeremy  Taylor,  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  a  theologicd  selection :  but,  assuredly,  those  scarce 
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and  critical  books,  which  interpret  the  text  of  Scripture,  JEUid 
detect  the  allusions  of  the  writers,  are  far  more  necessary  to 
be  preserved, — far  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  whd 
profess  to  explain  the  Scriptures  to  their  flocks.  And  we  trust 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  such  a  praiseworthy  un- 
dertaking shall  be  commenced. 

The  force  of  the  particles  in  the  New  Testament  is  a  subject 
deserving  of  notice.  'Ei^,  for  instance,  assumes  a  variety  of  sig- 
nifications, like  the  Hebrew  2.     It  occurs  in  the  sense  of  by 

the  power  o/^f  ytii  iv  itvthfiaTi  Gcov  eltrftdWu)  ra  ^aifidyia,  and  often 

corresponds  with  Eih  in  classical  Greek.  Certain  verbs  in  He- 
brew, a9  in  Arabic,  require  particular  postpositions^  which 
acccoimts  for  this  use  of  h,  as  the  Apostles  always  wrote  Greek 
according  to  the  Hebrew  idiom :  thus  verbs  of  holding,  detain-^ 
ing,  &c.  of  seeing,  of  choosing,  of  reprobating,  of  chiding,  of 
attesting,  of  smelling,  of  meeting,  of  urging  or  pressing,  required 
2,  and  took  h  in  the  Hellenistic  dialect.  Mera  and  others  are 
found,  as  Hebraisms,  from  a  similar  cause : — accordingly,  iv  is 
used  to  express  a  gerundial  form — iv  rf  kiricrvvaxBfiyai  Xoovq 
P8.-cii.  22.  O'Dy  yipn^,  and  occasimially,  where  2  is  prefixed 
to  the  verb  :  e.  g.  Isaiah  xxxvii.  1.  T7DnjW3tt^3  kv  rw  iLKovtrai  tov^ 
^mkia:  Tlplp  and  trpo  ToXf  are  substituted  for  03/  and  lurh  to  far 
nnK; — all  of  which  are  criticisms  of  no  mean  consequence^ 
to  him,  who  would  interpret  the  New  Testament  accurately* 

But,  before  we   dismiss  the  subject,  we  must  notice  the 
Diatribe    de    Adagiis    N.    T.    the    first     of    which    is    Ac; 
KOKKo^  aivaTTtiaQ,  which    he   retraces    to  a  Jewish   adage    still* 
discernible  in  the  Talmud,  and  applied  to  the  smallest  ppssibte. 
thiiig.    With  respect  to  mustard  becoming  a  large  treei  as  in. 
the  parable  in  the  Gospel,  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  records  tbt- 
enormous  size  to  which  it  grew  in  Palestine.  .  The  camel  piM-' 
ing  through  the  eye  of  the  needle  is  discussed  at  great  lerigdi  \ 
the  mote  and  beam  in  the  eye,  the  nature  of  a  parable,  and 
various,  other  proverbial  expressions  commemorated  in  the 
Sacred  text,  are  ei^amined  and  elucidated  with  considerable* 
precision  ;  and  not  only  corroborated  by  rabbinical,  but  as  fre- 
quently by  classical  examples.     The  meaning  and  object  of^ 
each  id  accurately  determined,  and  the  only  deficiency  appeigra. 
to  be  a  want  of  inquiry  into  the  corresponaing  proverbs  of  the, 
present  inhabitants  of  the  East. 
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♦After  this  transaction^  Jesus  ascended  to  o§of,  and  com* 
menced  a  didactic  discourse  with  his  disciples  and  the  multi« 
tude.  If  we  admit  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  to  have  rela* 
don  to  the  same  event,  we  shall  discover  some  considerable 
variation  in  the  narrative,  but  as  several  important  reasons  have 
been  stated  on  either  side  of  the  question,  we  shall  not  intro-^ 
duce  this  Evangelist's  account  into  our  present  discussion* 
Tradition  seems  to  have  determined  Tabor  to  have  been  the 
mountain,  to  which  we  know,  from  other  passages,  that  our 
Saviour  resorted  ;  and  though  it  ma^  be  urged  that  the  Helle- 
nistic writers  used  ro  as  vaguely  as  the  Hebrew  H,  of  which 
critics  have  HirQished  us  with  many  examples,  still  some  par- 
tijnilar  spot  was  intended,  well  known  when  the  Gospels  were- 
written/  and  we  see  no  vaUd  reason  for  controverting  that 
pointed  out  to  us  by  tradition. 

Our  Saviour,  according  to  the  general  custom  of  the  Easti 
ispourtrayed  to  us  sitting  as  doctor,  or  preceptor,  of  his  rising 
gd&ool,  haranguing  his  standing  disciples  and  the  crowd.  His 
disciples  (vqoariKioy,  x.  r.  X.)  appear  to  have  approached  nearer 
to  his  person  in  their  character  of  his  more  immediate  OTD/f), 
ihap.  the  rest.  As  Wetstein  observes,  he  propounds  his  doc- 
txvi6  **  per  enunciata  qusedam  9r«§aSo^a,"  a  stile  then  popular 
aniorig  the  Jews,  and  adapted  to  engage  their  attention.  ^ 

At  ver.  13.  our  Saviour  compares  his  followers  to  salt,  and 
adopts  the  metaphor  according  to  the  two  significations  attached 
to  it..  He  fii(st  represents  it  under  its.  bene^cial  qualities,  .in, 
the  same  manner  as  it  was  citc^  ia  the  ancient  Scriptures^ 
and  figiuratively  employed  in  Asiatic  poetry  and  rhetoric.  In 
thb  sense  it  implied  all  that  was  most  excellent  in  its  kind^. 
whence  the  K&m6s  mentions  wise  men  as  being  commonly  called^ 


%  t 


^Llt  JU^  liter aUtfyUE^  op  salt.   H^nce,  ^^  signifies  good, 

*  The  writer  of  these  Memoranda  wishes  to  observe,  that  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  last  number  was  not  written  by  him,  but  was  an  observation  of  the  EditcHr,  which 
he,  probably,  intended  for  the  notes. 
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or  excellent^  and  ^J^^^  beit.  The  same  force  the  Persians  at* 

^tribute  to  CJ^\  and  many  proverbs  cii^rept  in  both  ligiguage^ 
are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Scriptural  aeceptatioa  of  the  term. 
In  the  latter  sense  he  adduces  it  as  a  metaphor  of  sterility ;  and 
Arabsiades,  in  his  life  of  Taimur,  Vol.  II.  p.  96.  has  a  parallel 

passage^  S^  ^JioJI  ]  jl  ^JuJI  cl^  U  oJLaI)  ^Ju  b,  ''  Alas !  the 

isalt  of  the  province !  what  shall  restore  to  the  salt  its  saline  ^f^'>^ 
UtieSy  if  it  be  corrupted  ?*'  Thus,  we  read  of  Abimelek  and 
others  sowing  cities  with  salt,  ri  lariv  (ss^ys  Theodoretvis,  Qu. 
18.).  £tf7£i^8v  fiv  aJj'TQ  akat ;  r^v  oHaqvioLV  rovro  $%ko7'  oiiev  yo^  i^  i^Tt 
(puerai.  The  salt  plains,  with  which  the  eastern  regions  abo^ifujl^ 
assuredly  added  a  pecuUar  energy  to  this  sense  of  th,^  m^tii- 
phor,  and  the  proximity  of  the  lake  Asphaltitisj  the  salt  of 
which  immediately  became  vapid,  and  ^mt  for  use  *>  ux^  wai 
strewed  at  the  doors  of  the  temple,  gave  a  direct  and  apposite 
application  to  this  part  of  our  Saviour's  discourse.    For  -the 

aame  reason,  the  TDDtl  D^,  or  iiKaaaa  ar^erof  possessed  tl)#f 
like  metaphorical  interpretation.  Other  exikmi^es  in  the  ^^(Sn 
sical  writers  may  be  found  in  Wetstein. 

.  Sp  the  following  figure,  ^ws  rov  Koapioi;,  was.  one  of  w  unk 
versal  extension.  Jerusalem  was  called,  in  the  rabbinical pagM^ 
t^he  light  of  the  world,  and  the  just  were  described  aei  ik^wn. 
In  Arabian  poetry,  these  expressions  are  of  continHul  qe^^ 
]?ence ;  thus,  Shemsennihar  is  represented  in  the  tboufipu^d-lid. 
one  nights, 

••  ■  «• 

tlerusal^m  was,  probably,  ix\tended  in  the  exampb  giifeh  of*  a 
city  set  on  a  hill. 

Verse  17,  seems  to  have  been  quoted  from  Soma  Jeiinsh 
writing ;  for  we  find  it  with  little  variation  in  the  book  C^orL 
(^.  Schoettgen.)  TWm  b^ltr*  >M  /11)ttDD  TTttD  y^^b^  ^/UO  vh 

The  Jews  affirm  that  Moses  did  not  abrogs^te  (7193)  b^atig- 
itient  (^DTT)  the  precepts,  which  existed  before  bis  ti^ie.  Oft 
the  other  hand,  according  to  Abu'feda>  it  was  said  of  Moliani« 

s 

ned,  that  he  camie  as  hJAA]  ^U^l  ^>i^j^  f^^  cMi^aVfogair 

ing  by  his  law  thpse  which  had  been  before  him.  Xhe^e  expj^s- 
I0on9  nad,  perhaps,  become .prpv^jl^^J,  ip4  ^  ^^fgfffi^^^ 

*  Cf.  Scho«ttg«nii  Hor.  Hf b.  in  Novum  TMtamtntttai. 
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tamTefsalljr  eonceived  that  the  Messiah  would  introduce  a  new 
1m,  and  80  the  iJtwb  netm  t6  have  objected  this  to  our  Sa- 
viour, on  account  of  his  refutation  of  their  traditions,  and  cere« 
monies  of  human  invention,  he  may  have  cited  this  proverbial 
expression  on  this  occasion,  to  correct  these  false  notions,  and 
eradicate  this  unjust  prejudice.  In  the  next  verse  he  likewise 
cited  m  passage  similar  to  that  preserred  in  Shemoth  Rabba, 
iShush  rmjin  p  n^M  m>^  r*^.  in  one  of  the  Hebrew  ver- 
sions of  this  Gospel  the  verse  is  thus  translated,  1D1M  ^^h^  p^^ 

)^  im  rp^^  w  J1IW  IV  pi^i  D^Dtt^  narmy  a^b 

Some  have  conceived  the  original  allusion  to  have  been  that 
of  the  change  of  •)  into  1,  of  H  mto  ft,  dnd  the  like,  but  the 
wference  may  be  Irtore  readily  supposed  to  have  been  to  the 
angles  of  the  apices  of  the  letters  than  to  the  vowel-points. 
Battolocci  has  quoted  the  opinions  of  those  who  have  ascribed 
it  to  the  decorations  with  which  several  characters  were  fre- 
quently embellished,  e.  g.  y— 5-^>  &c.  We  are  furnished  with 
•  sufficient  examples  to  authorize  us  in  pronouncing  this  to  have 
been  a  Jewish  proverb.  The  xg^aiai  we  conceive  to  have  been 
the  apices,  or  the  decorations  of  the  letters/  or  the  marks 
jiffixca  to  them :  the  iSra.  was  decidedly  the  letter  t :  for,  al- 
though the  law>  before  the  captivity^  was  written  in  the  Samar 
gitsm  character,  yet  this  proverb  doubtless  did  not  exist  until 
Jong  after  the  subfititution  of  the  Chaldee  letters  for  it,  and  it 
«iU9t  have  had  an  unqualified  application  from  the  period  when 
they  were  adopted  into  the  Sacred  Text.  We  dispute  its  ex- 
planation by  the  Kri  and  Ketib,  to  which  some  critics  have 
adhered.    The  practical  allusion  of  our  Saviour  was  decidedly, 


ifaa .  different  versions  we  find  tl>c  iwra  xai  xs^ai» 
hy  tbe  Syrian  fo*  and  \^;j»  by  the  Arabic  ^y  and  j^^ 
by  'the  Persian  AJli*  arid  ^,  by  the  iEthiopic  P(0'/Il  I 
il'l'  :  iKdl'l:  ;  4>^^ef:h :  "  an  iota,  which  is  one  apex;* 

end  hy  the  Coptic  ortlWlT^  16  OTOJCJoX^,  all  of  which, 
notwithstanding  the  gloss  of  the  i£thiopic  translator,  fully  cor- 
roborate the  interpretation  which  we  have  given. 

*Efpi&yi  ro7f  a^xaloii  at  ver.  21 ,  must  be  accounted  a  Hebraism^ 
behig  equivalent  to  the  Talmudical  phrase,  t3''J101p  TltM 
**  ^mr  aneesiars  said,**  whereas  f^^cd^i,  when  aloncy  corresponds 

*  Tbc^^tnioQ  ¥  ^nsf  ooMei  by  Bar^locoi,  Btb.  lUib.  ftl.  I.  p.  1^1. 
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to  IDJl^-  I^  implies  that  an  antient  tradition  is  quoted  :  iyi 
Sf  xifyfty  is  analogous  also  to  the  Rabbinical  ^S(2I\^  ^3M1>  which  fre- 
quently occurs  in  the  Jewish  writings,  in  a  similar  connection. 
Vorstius  de  Hebraismis  has  proved  that  ftSeXipof  signifies  neigh- 
bour«  or  any  other  person,  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  such 
is  its  sense  at  ver.  ^^.  From  the  gradation  of  punishments^  it 
is  clear,  that  K^lait  means  a  court  of  judicature ;  it  was  proba- 
bly the  court  of  *^en  judges,  appointed  in  every  city  to  decide 
matters  of  inferior  moment,  which  Josephus  (Ant.  lib.  iv.  8. 
14.)  has  described.  The  Jews  assert,  from  Deut.  xvi.  18,  the 
number  of  them  to  have  been  twenty-three,  but  for  this  they 
have  no  authority.  Paxi  was  an  opprobrious  term,  which  may 
be  derived  from  [^"^  expuit;  thus,  Theophylact  writes,  rrve?  ii 
TO  ^axi  St/^KTr!  xara^rrt/ffTOv  (foLoi  <mfMetlvsiv.  To  spit  on  the  beard 
was  the  greatest  indignity  which  the  Jew  could  receive,  and  we 
find  the  metonjrmical  force  of  this  verb  continually  applied  to 
loathing  or  detestation :  hence  iEschylus  (Prom.  Vinctus,  1076.) 
says,  * 

robs  vqo^oraf  yaq  fjuiasiv  sfJM^Qv* 

X*  OVK  %<Sri  VO(TOf, 

T^ffS*  ^VTiv'  oLviTF  TV  0 a  fJLaKKov, 

And,  if  we  compare  the  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  in 
which  pn^  and  l^lp  occur,  we  shall  discover  coinciding  passages. 
The  word  is  written  HpH  by  the  Rabbin,  whence  some  have 
deduced  it  from  p^,  which  does  not  afford  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation, although  the  derivation  is  decidedly  more  consonant 
to  the  genius  of  the  language.  Bynaeus  has  deduced  it  firom 
PHy  but  he  errs  in  assigning  to  this  Talmudical  root  the  mean- 
ing of  reduction  to  a  state  of  servitude,  for  it  means  the  same 
as  p^^  in  pure  HebreWjj^  consequently,  his  quotation  from  the 
Babylonian  Gemara,  that  ''he  who  shall  call  his  brother  a 
Canaanitish  servant,  is  liable  to  v)*?p^/'  is  inappKcable  to  this 
passage.  As  the  Talmudists  borrowed  words  largely  iroih  the 
Arabic  and  other  languages,  when  we  consider  the  denuncia- 
tions in  the  law  against  those  who  resorted  to  divination  and 
occult  sciences,  it  may  not  be  improbable  that  this  Talnuidical 

word  may  have  corresponded  to  the  Arabic  (j\j9  which  signifies 
oniB  who  follows  those  interdicted  sciences ;  yet,  as  we  discover 
fjjj  saliva^  in  the  same  tongue,  we  have  a  very  satisfactory  elu- 
cidation of  the  epithet  from  our  first  derivation.  The  i^thiopie 
.  version  coincides  with  this ;  but  the  Arabic  and  Persian  with  the 
deduction  from  pH.  The  punishment  of  this  was  awarded  by 
the  ifw&^Vf  which  Bynaeus  renders  "^Ti^  2^*    This  was  the 
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Council  of  Seventy,  to  whom  the  cognizance '  of  weightier 
.causes  was  delegated ;  the  Jews  denominated  it  n^!l  T^ltJliD. 
The  Codex  Nazarseus  contains  a  passage  probably  borrowed 

from  this :  (2ui^^  "^ji;  LaS^  )Lo]o  ]o)  )4^ji^?  1;o  "  the  son, 

who  despises  his  father  and  mother,  is  amenable  to  the  Beth- 
Din.*'  This  codex  proceeds  to  speak  of  "  the  third  tongue^" 
by  which  a  calumniating  tongue  is  intended,  as  we  ascertaii^ 
from  the  wisdom  of  Sirach  xxviii.  14,  15.  The  grossest  of 
these  obnoxious  epithets  is  imj^I^  which  the  translator  of  this 
Gospel  seems  to  have  accommodated  to  the  Greek  language, 
from  the  Hebrew  original  rn\Oi  «  rebel,  or  apostate.  Those, 
however,  who  conceive  the  Greek  the  original  language  of  this 
Gospel,  give  the  same  solution  of  the  term^  because,  it  appears, 
from  many  collated  verses  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  ^2^  in 
the  Hebrew,  and  iJ^f^os  in  the  LXX.  were  not  uncommonly 
applied  to  idolaters.  The  punishment  of  this  is  i  yisyva  rop 
wt/gor.  This  alone,  as  having  been  the  valley  appropriated  to 
the  rites  of  Moloch,  will  establish  the  interpretation  of  /JLu^i 
to  be  correct.  The  capital  punishments  awarded  by  the  S^n- 
hedrin  were  of  four  descriptions, — f^h^  stoning — nSHtt^  burn- 
inff — niinn  decapitation  by  the  sword,  and  jp^n  strangulation. 
Though  vivi-combustion  has  hence  been  arbitrarily  reckonec^ 
by  some,  among  the  Jewish  modes  of  inflicting  aeath,  it  by 
no  means  appears  to  have  been  practised  by  them :  a  continued 
fire  was,  indeed,  maintained  in  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  in  which 
the  bodies  of  criminals  were  burnt,  and  ihis^  alone  is  ns^ilD^- 
To  people  who  valued  sepulture,  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  van 
lued  it,  it  was  a  punishment  of  the  most  dreadful  nature,  Miiji 
consequently,  was  accounted  capital  by  them. 

Such  being  the  primary  force  of  yUvm,  it  easily  passed  to  the 
secondary  sense  of  the  place  allotted  for  future  punishment.  The 
Jews  seem  to  have  borrowed  much  from  the  fire-worshippers^ 
ia  their  ideas  of  Gihinnom :  they  reckon  seven  compartments 
in  it,  which  they  denominate  ^ J^tt^~p'!ia»--Jrirncrn^--pl^ttrTtt 
— pVr»nD-/l')D^-and  JH^mm  n«.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
Second  Apology  for  the  Christians,  says,  vi  Se  yiswci  sari  roirot, 

raXfTot  ysvnosaiouy  iaa  o  ©eo(  Sia  rot)  X^mttoi;  &l^aSfi.  Our  Saviour 
kerCf  however,  merely  alluded  to  the  temporal  punishment. 

The  vwiqinni  mentioned  in  ver.  25,  was  an  officer,  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  whose  office  it  was  to  scourge  criminals,  on  some 
occasions  to.  stand  before  the  judges,  and  on  others  to  parade 
the  streets  and  examine  the  weights  and  measures.  These 
itnufirmtf  according  to  their  different  functions,  were  denoisdi- 
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Hftted  W^tlWr  (for  wfaiehttornereftdyperMpf  moire  c6n»ct)]S 

tUS^!^)  Q^^^itff^^StS^^^VlOf  who  are  said,  in  Bevacotb,  Sfi  l.y 
io  drag  men  before  t/iejudge^  and  Q^RTICIID,  to  whom  the  Ba^ 
1iyIonb|ii  Talmud  more  particulavl^  assiffoa  fJbgelUtion*  Tht 
^Ti?»xor  is  called,  in  the  Talmudic  dialect,  from  the  6ri^ek;i 
D^pn^IUM.  Lightfoot  has  disci}ssed  the  value  of  the  uo^qtnnmf, 
mentipned  in  the  following  verse,  concerning  which  sqroe  addi- 
tional information  mav  be  derived  from  the  Mishna.  •  Jn  pe^ 
iHirim  ftat>ba,  §.  7.|  three  significations  are  attributed  to  «/f4iu 
diat  of  adjuration,  (niDCW)  that  of  acceptation  or  annrobatiG^ 
(rt^Sp)  ^"^  ^^^  ^^  beuef  of  persuasion  (rUD^^) — in  inis  pii«sag? 
me  nrst  sense  is  evidently  intended. 

l^ere  are  several  seqtences  in  the  Talmud  exiEictfy  paralkl 
to  ver,  28,  to  which  Wetstein  and  Kuinoel  have  adcluced 
Counterparts  from  the  classics.  Likewise,  the  Mishn^  (Tjf, 
)7idda,  f.  Iti.  §.  1.)  may  be  compared  to  ver.  S9.)  Philost^afus, 
representing  Isseus  abandoning  his  former  habits,  decribes  him 
as  having  cast  away  rovs  v^rifovs  6(picikijCovf,  and  ais' Aristotle 
remarks  that  to  Se|ioy  was  iilways  considered  fiikrm  rot)  o^kt- 
Tsgot),  it  is  evident,  that  our  Saviour  s  meaning  is  ths^t,  THATi 
which  rs  most  prized,  shoiiifd  be  discarded,  when  it  becoiiies  ao 
inducement  to  transgression.  Democritus  is  actua&y  pecorcie4 
to  have  blinded  himself,  from  this  principle.  The  <rx(9^2cXov  of 
^e  Gh«efc  Testament  is  the  ^WOD  of  the  Hebrew,  die  \jiie^ 
^f  the  3yriac  version,  and  signiiies  a^ny  thing  which  causes  4 

Emon  to  infringe  a  positive  commandment.  Concerning  tht^ 
ws  of  ^.ivorce,  to  wnich  reference  b  made  in  the  next  versei# 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Mishna  (Tit.  Gittm,  f.  90.  %.  1.) 
and  Maimonides  (Gerusbin,  f.  273.  S.)  The  dmioraitjitn  is  the 
mnnj  1E)D>  *0  which  other  names  are  also  given. 

Solomon  Jarchi  saysj,  that  the  oath  by  Heaven  is  the  same  as 
that  by  God,  (cf.  Beracoth,  f.  55,  §.  «.  Nazir.  f.  66.  §.  «.)  In 
ffie  treatise  /il/mS  (!•  ?•)  we  observe  the  oath  by  the  Temple^ 
and  in  Eeha  Rab.  (^.  10.)  that  by  the  inner  altar,  and  sacrifices: 
bbNedarim.  c.  1.  we  discern  that  by  Jerusalem,  and  perceivei 
Aatf  lika  the  exposifion  gaveii  of  it  in  this  chapter,  it  was  oi^- 
OMffed  to  iaelttde  every  sacred  thing,  which  the  city  eontained. 
Jb  Sanhedriii^  f.  ^4*  ^y  the  oath  v^^n  ^2^*  cited  in  wr.  36,  as 
detected :  to  all  which,  with  merely  local  variational  we  bmj 
witness  a  correspondence  in  the  i^jurationa  of  every  anjoient 
people.  The  Phariseas*  however,  divided  their  adjurations 
Mrto  the  mof  e  aoIem9»  and  less  weighty,  attributing  to  the  IiAt 
IM  Kttle  sanctity  and  obligation*  and  imagiaiog,  that  wdaem 
4mi  a&mft  af  Gad  was  added  to  them,  the  violation  wmuUi  vat 
\ik  iM&unlcd  ptijury.    Te  leflite  whiab  dqgasata^  thp»at  mtass 


mUieai  MmarimdiL  tit 

were  addressed  by  Christ  to  his  sudienee,  (of.  Justim  Marty ris 
Quaest*  et  Besjj.  ad  ObflNMM.  pi  19$.  irom  (Xkw  ^..to  rot) 
©eoD.)  N«*-  •(•<'  oS-  #8  are  the  yh  t^  p  1f^  of  Ae  Jews,  which 
Rabbi  Eliezer  affirms  to  be  equivalent  to  an  oath,  if  repeated 
ten  times.  ■     "' 

_  ■  ► 

From  hence  he  proceeds  tb  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  cites 
A  jMSsage  frcnn  Mosesi  which  is  analogous  to  the  decree  of  the 
twelve  tables.  Dansrius  apod  Meuschenium  has  discussed  the 
origin  of  this  bw  with  considerable  perspicuity.  The  Mishna^ 
(Bava  Kama^  f.  90.  1 .  viii.  6.)  has  fis^d  different  punishnientfe 
t9  X^ie  poLm^iAara  here  mentioned,  and  the  laws  of  Solon  enacted, 
that  if  any  one  plucked  out  the  ^ye  of  him  wh6  had  only  one» 
he  should  lose  both  his  own,  appropriating  equal  retribution 
to  othev  injuries.  An  exhortation  in  Hesiod's  works  and  day% 
f v.  848.)  bears  some  analogy  to  the  moral  doctrine  deduced 

horn  the  consideration  of  this  law : 

•  ... 

Hesychius  says,  that  iyyaqBueWf^  in  ver.  41 «  was  originally  a 
Persian  word;  it  frequently  occurs  in  the^Talmud,  and  was,  at 
this  period,  of  common  use  in  Juda^.     Soioe  have  derived  it 

fxomj;^^,  a  dagger t  dart,  or  Jjp^ar,  becs^usQ  the  Persian  eovt>' 

riers  always  carried  such,  and  compelled  those  whom  ihey  met 
to  give  up  then:  horses,  and  shew  them  the  way.     Others  d6^ 

dkicek'from   (jjj|    am  aecount-bo^k,  or  jjljSj   a  revenue-booh  . 

J      ■  J  • 

Hevedotus  viii.  98.,  XeftophonrCyr.  viii.'flL  %,  and  ilie  Berhani 
Kattea,  in  900?,  give  an  aecoMut  of  this  e>;itabHshmeBt  of  cou- 
riers, whom  Nicholas  Damascene  calls  oiyyi^j  e.  ^.  ^UsCM^tX>). 

According,  to  Eustathius,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymologicon, 
they  were  alio  called  in  Persian  wTi^m^  the  meaning  of  which 

is  probably  eonlained  in  ^'^jixJi  or  in  ^Jj^^r  oompeunded  with 

some  word  tost  to  the  modem  language.  From  the  disscription 
given  of  them  as  tabeUarii^  the  latter  is  certainly  the  true  ety- 
mology. Christ,  here,  seems  to  allude  to  the  selfish'  character 
which  the  Jews  bore,  when  requested  to  guide  a  stranger  on 
lus  road :  profane  authors  affirm,  that  excepting  to  those  of 
their  own  religion,  they  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  direc- 
tioos.  Such  a  refiisal,  according  to  Cicero  de  Off.  iii.  55.j^i9ri|s. 
pablkly  exccrcted  at  Athens. 
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"  Romanas  autem  solid  cohtetnnere  leges, 
Judaicum  ediscunt,  et  servant  et  metuunt  jus, 
Tradidit  arcano  quodcunque  volumine  Moses, 
Non  monstrare  vias,  ecidem  nisi  sacra  colenti : 
Qtusesitwn  adforUem  solos  deducere  verpot,'* 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  100.  et  seqq. 

The  citation  at  ver,  43,  occurs  in  Joma,  f.  22.  2.  and  Megil- 
lab,  f.  16.  1.  From  the  blood-thirsty  adoption  of  the  GoeKc 
institution,  these  ideas  of  animosity  acquired  a  prodigious 
force,  and  even  among  the  more  moral  precepts  of  the  East, 

we  read  ^J^^  i^l)  ^J\  J^s-S  UXLJ  U  lJyt>  ^^^JMfljJb  ^^] 

*jUo  '*  hate  your  enemy  with  moderation,  lest,  should  you  be 
reconciled  to  him,  perchance,  you  may  be  ashamed  of  your  bit- 
terness." How  different  from  the  exhortation  (ver.  44,)  are 
the  words  of  Ferdausi !    ,       .      • 


'•  Perfect  thy  soul  in  hatred ;  for  a  glorious  monarch  r^rs'his 
head  towards  Heaven,  and  curses  those  of  whom  he  is  suspi- 


cious." 


Schoett^en  has  adduced  the  words  of  ver.  45,  from  thi? 
Jewish  writings,  and  in  his  observations  on  ver.  4<8,  has  ^ven 
the  following  catalogue  of  good  works,  which  constitute  tbe 
doers  TfiXg/oi,  or  D''D7lt^- 

''  VrtiOH  rrjmt  Elemosyna  perfecta.  Bava  Batfara.- 

mitXI  mW/1  poenitentia  perfecta.  Aben  Ezra. 

>^D^^  \kr^in  preces  perfectae.  Sohar. 

D^^tt^  K^*1p .  sacrificium  perfectum.  Sohar. 

"^mho  ykn^'l'Ci'rXt^  fides  perfecta.  Sohar. 

0^12^*^01^  foedus  perfectum.  Sohar. 

D^  Wn^lS  cidtus  perfectus.  Sohar/* 


LAW    PROCEEDINGS 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  CHURCH. 


Rennell  V.  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

Nov.  28th,  1825. 

This  was  a  quare  impedit  against  the  Bishop  of  LincoUi  and  Thomas 
Henry  Mirehouse,  Clk.  and  William  Squire  Mirehouse,  Clk.  to  com* 
pel  them  to  permit  the  Plaintiff  Frances  Henrietta  Rennell,  widow  and 
administratrix  of  Thomas  Rennell,  Clk.  deceased,  to  present  a  fit  per- 
son to  the  living  of  Welby,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  It  appeared  that  on  the  27th  of  October,  1 775, 
Mr.  DodweU,  Clk.  the  then  Prebendary  of  South  Grantham,  to  which 
the  living  of  Welby  belonged,  presented  that  living  to  his  son  Wm. 
Dodwell.  That  Wm.  Dodwell,  the  father,  died  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1785,  and  that  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  one  Robert  Price  was 
admitted  to  the  Prebend,  who  died  before  the  living  became  vacant. 
That  on  the  2drd  of  April,  1823,  Thomas  Rennell,  the  late  husband 
of  the  Plaintiflfl  was  admitted  to  the  Prebend  of  South  Grantham,  and 
that  on  the  1st  of  June,  1824,  the  living  of  Welby  became  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  then  Rector  Wm.  Dodwell.  That  before  any  person 
was  presented  to  the  living,  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1824,  Tliomas 
Rennell  died,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  following  the  Defendant,  Thos. 
Henry  Mirehouse,  was  admitted  to  the  Prebend  of  South  Grantham, 
wfao  on  the  26th  of  September  presented  the  living  of  Welby  to  his 
son  the  Defendant  Wm.  Squire  Mirehouse,  but  he  was  not  admitted 
in  consequence  of  a  writ  of  ne  admittas  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln for  that  purpose. 

The  Bishop  put  in  a  disclaimer,  and  the  other  Defendants  replied 
that  the  Defendant  Wm.  Squire  Mirehouse  had  been  presented  to  the 
living  by  the  Defendant  Thomas  Henry  Mirehouse  as  Prebendary  of 
South  Grantham,  but  that  he  had  not  been  admitted  in  consequence 
of  the  writ  of  ne  admittas*  Upon  the  disclaimer  of  the  Bishop  judg- 
ment was  taken  for  the  Plaintiff  with  stay  of  execution,  but  a  general 
demurrer  having  been  put  in  to  the  replication  of  the  other  Defendants 
in  which  the  Defendants  having  joined,  the  case  came  on  to  be  argued 
upon  thejpoint  whether  the  Plaintiff  was  intitled  under  the  circum- 
stances above  stated  to  the  right  of  presentation. 
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On  the  part  of  the  Plaintiff  it  was  contended  that  when  a  living  Ibe- 
eomes  vacant  the  next  presentation  is  a  chattel  interest,  and  must  fol- 
low the  undeviating  rule  of  law  by  which  such  interests  are  disposed 
of;  that  the  value  of  a  chattel,  or  the  common  law  mode  of  disposing 
of  it,  cannot  vary  with  the  character  or  situation  of  the  party  into 
whose  hands  it  may  fall,  and  that  consequently  it  can  fteither  remain 
in  abeyance  nor  go  in  succession,  but  must  belong  to  the  party  in 
whose  time  the  vacancy  happens,  of  to  his  personal  representative. 

For  the  Defendants  it  was  urged  that  the  incidents  of  ecclesiastical 
patronage  are  different  in  lay  and  spiritual  bands,  the  lay  patron  hav« 
ing  an  interest  of  profit  and  trust,  the  spiritual  of  trust  only.  That 
the  right  to  present  was  in  right  of  the  Prebend,  of  which  the  Plaintiff 
was  not  seized,  and  it  was  therefore  impossible  for  her  to  present  in 
that  right ;  and  that  although  a  lay  patron  mighf  grant  a  next  pre- 
sentation, yet  there  was  no  instance  of  a  spiritual  patron  having  exer- 
cised  that  right,  and  that  the  right  to  present  to  this  living  must  be 
^verned  by  the  rule  which  governs  the  presentation  to  vacant  Bi* 
shoprics,  via.  that  the  right  does  not  pass  to  the  executor  or  admink* 
irator  of  the  deceased  Bishop,  but  is  vested  in  the  king. 

The  case  having  been  twice  argued,  the  Couirt  now  dehvered  judgment 

Justice  Oazelee.^^The  material  question  which  it  is  pecessacj  for 
the  Court  to  decide  upon  this  record  is,  whether  the  Plaintiff  las 
znade  out  her  title  to  present  ?  for  if  she  has  not»  it  is  immaterial  as 
lo  this  action,  who  is  entitled,  as  any  decision  of  the  Court  upooi  the 
■title  of  any  other  party  would  not  be  Innding. 

The  question  is  a  new  one,  for  notwithstanding  all  the  industry 
which  has  been  exerted  by  the  several  counsel  by  whom  the  case  has 
been  argued,  and  by  those  by  whom  it  is  to  be  decided^  no  case  sim^ 
lar  to  it  has  been  found  in  the  books ;  and  although  one  would  think 
that  the  (^se  must  have  happened  in  many  instancesi  none  have  been 
diJBCovered. 

In  support  of  the  affirmative  of  the  question,  the  Plaintiff  niuatnuJr 
^ut  that  the  right  of  presentation  to  a  prcsentative  living,  the  patron  of 
vrhieh  is  intitled  to  the  advowson  in  right  of  an  ecclesiastical^  prefii^ 
tnent,  and  the  vacancy  in  which  happens  ia  the  life- time  of  the  {iati«o, 
is  a  chattel  severed  from  the  inheritance,  and  in  the  event  of  the  dea& 
of  the  pat¥OD  before  the  vacancy  is  filled  up,  belongs  to  hia  persoMl 
^representative  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would  have  done,  had  he' been 
seized  of  the  advowson  in  respect  of  any  temporal  property. 

I  use  the  term  presentative  living,  because  it  has'befen  decided  in 
(his  Court  in  the  case  of  Repington  v.  The  Governors  of  Tmfkmrik 
Sehootf  in  2  WiU.  150,  afler  two  arguments,  that  in  the  case  of  a  dion^ 
tive,  the  right  of  donation  descends  to  the  heir,  and  that  the  executor  his 
no  title,  which  he  would  have  had,  had  it  been  a  presentative  benefiofe. 

It  seems  that  originally  the  right  of  presentation  to  aH  churches  was 
in  the  bishops,  and  perhapa  it  is  not  easy  to  astertain  pveciselv  at  what 
period  any  alteration  happened  in  that  respect.  It  appeam,  iwweva^ 
lo'  have  taken  place  at  t  very  considenibla  time  back. 


Lam  l^ocmt^Hgs  'rgbuiv0  ioike  Churth*  991 

Tfao  gmenJ  fuk  ia  advuted»  thatif  one  W  Mjzod  of  vk  miwnntm 
ia  f€ie»  and  tho  chuvch  becomes  void»  the  void  turn  is  a  chattel,  and  if 
the  patrqndiQ  before  be  presents,  the.avoidance  doth  not  go  to  his  heir, 
biit  to.  hkn  exectttor.  And  to  such  an  extent  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
void  turn  heiog.  considered  as  a  chattel  and  severed  from  the  inherib- 
apce,  csarried>  lluUi  it  is  held,  that  where  a  wife  is  seised  of  the  advow- 
seot  and  the  ohurch  being  void,  dies  without  having  had  issue,  so  that 
tbft  husband  hi.  aot  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  still  the  husband  shall  pre« 
s^t  to  devoid  turn  :  .%X  H^  6.  56  6. 

Apd  where  the  busbaad  is  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  and  the  church  be- 
comes yoid  during  his  life,  and  .he  dies  before  it  is  filled  up,  yet  the 
heir  9haU  not  have  the.  turn,  but  the  husband's  executors.     And  so  is 
the  law  ifx  mosjt  oasea  where  the  interest  determines  afler  the  church  b 
Yqjd»  and  before  presentment,  per  Finch.  ^8.£.  9^  36.  j^ro.  Presenkt^  ■ 
ti^tk  <i/  Eglw»  la.  2i  U.e.56.' 
.  It  JA  9Md»  there  are  some  exceptions  to  the-  general  rule  of  the  exe^* 
cutor  being  entitled  to  present.     One  is,  where  the  patron  is  also  Jthe  - 
incumbent.    As  in  the  case  of  Hail  v.  The  Bishop  of  Winimi,  S  Lev, 
47:t»  where. the  aaine  person  being  parson  of  the  church  and  seized  in 
fee  of  th^  adyowsoA*  although  it  was  objected  that  the  advowson  did 
not  descend  to  the  heir  until  after  the  death  of  the  ancestor,  and  by- the 
dfi9,tik  of  |die  aoceSitor  the  church  waa  void,  and  the  avoidance,  by  that, 
severed  mdy^efLei  in  the  executor,  the  Court  on  the  first  argument 
held  aod  adjudged  that  the  heir  should  have  it ;  "  fo»  all  ia  done  in  an 
ioMf^  f  the  descent  to  the  heir,  and  the  fidling  of  the  avoidance*  to  the 
exe^Mtor;  aod  where  two.  titles  accrue  in  the  same  instant,  the  eldmr 
shall  be  pVefeiored ;  S3  in  the  case  of  joint  tenancy  where  one  devises 
hia  partf  the  title  <^  the  devisee,  and  of  the  survivor  happen  in  the  same 
iyi;aiy^  ^/^  the  (^of  the  swrvivQr  being  the  elder^  shall  be  preferred^** 
Anotim  is»  where  the  patron  is  a  bishop,  and  entitled  to  the  living^ 
in^ij^ghl  of  h^  a^e.     There  if  the  bishop  diea  after  the  vacancy  and 
before  it  is  filled  up»  the  king  and  not  the  executors  shall  present. 
AjtA  thi$  is  urged  by  the  couns^  for  the  Defeadant,  if  not  as  an  authp. 
ritgi:'  Uf^  fikyour  of  the  new  prebendary,  yet  against  tl^  right  of  the. 
^W'ft  wbioh  will  equally  answer  their  purpose  in  this  action.     Vn- 
rvwa  reafffPa^are  asoig^ied  in  the  books  for  this,    in  (Jo.  lAt.  $%Qf.  tL  it 
1%  aaidff.  "-  Ihat  if  a  church  become  void  in  the  life  of  a  bishop,  and -so 
remaia  unul  after  his  decease,  the  king  shall  present  thereto  and  not 
die  e^ficilV^rSi  for  nothing  caabe  taken  fort  the  j^esentment,  and  there- 

fines  it  iSrMt  assets." 

■  XUlPiL  bPWO^^i  c»nnot  be  the  reason,  for  if  it  were,  it  would  apply 
taesery^  eaae^  aveaa  the.  admitted  one  of  &  lay  patron,  in  which,  therre- 
f^pWf  it  mi^^  be  said,  the  executor  ia  not  entitled  to-  the  j^esentatton : 
folic  ngAbii^g  caa  be  taken  for  it,  consequently,  it  is  worth  nothing : 
aid  tbareforO'  bo  assets.  The  dicta  respecting  value  are,  however, 
contradictoty  V  BiA»  dO<^  Advowson  may  be  yidded  in  value  upon 
a;VP«Bbcv» aodmayboassetiiin thebaadftof  an  exeeiifccNr.    In a^  H\^. 
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the  king  granted  the  monks  should  have  all  their  possessions  of  tlie 
abbey  in  the  vacation  for  their  sustentation :  ruled,  that  they  should  not 
have  the  advowsons,  because  no  sustentation  arose  out  of  them. 

It  has  also  been  argued,  that  the  presentation  is  a  spiritual  trust,  - 
and  consequently  on  Sie  vacancy  of  me  see  vested  in  the  king  as  the  ^ 
supreme  patron  and  head  of  the  church.     If  this  were  so,  would  nol  • 
the  guardian  of  the  spiritualities   of  die  vacant  see  be  the  proper ' 
person  to  present,  or  it  the  see  should  be  filled  up  before  the  presen* 
tation,  would  not  the  new  bishop  be  entitled  to  it?  But  on  the  contrary,  • 
the  authorities  shew  that  it  is  considered  as  part  of  the  temporalities ; 
that  the  king  takes  it  as  such ;  that  it  passes  to  a  third  person  by  a ' 
grant  of  the  temporalities ;   and  that,  although  the  church  remains 
void,  not  only  until  aAer  consecration  of  the  new  bishop,  but  after  the ' 
restitution  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see,  the  vacancy  is  still  to  be  sun- 
plied  by  the  king  or  his  grantee,  and  not  by  the  new  bishop.     Surely  • 
nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  to  shew  it  to  be  a  temporal  chattel,  and 
completely  severed  from  the  advowson.  ' 

In  the  case  of  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford  v.  the  BUhcp  o^- 
Hertford  and  BaUard^  Cro.  EU»*  440.,  the  Court  held  the  next  avoid- 
ance of  a  chnrch  not  to  be  a  thing  whereof  profit  could  be  made,  nor 
any  rent  reserved. 

it  ia  diflScult  to  reconcile  this  doctrine  of  advowsons  and  grants  of' 
next  avoidances  not  being  worth  any  thing,  with  the  practice  of  the  ' 
present  day ;  for  it  is  auite  dear  that  not  only  at  this  day,  but  fox  a 
considerable  period,  advowsons  and  grants  of  next  presentations  an^  * 
and  have  been  matters  of  merchandize ;  as,  indeed.  Bishop  Crt&ioii 
admits  to  be  the  case,  though  he  complains  very  much  of  it,  as  con*  - 
trary,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  advowsons,  which  are,  he  says,  nier^ 
a  trust  vested  in  the  hands  of  patrons,  by  consent  of  the  bishop,  for  the  • 
good  of  the  church  and  religion ;  but  also  to  the  express  letter  of  the 
canon  law  :  the  rule  of  which  is  that  the  right  of  patronage  being  an* 
nexed  to  the  spirituality,  cannot  be  bought  or  sold. 

At  what  period  advowsons  and  next  presentations  began  to  be  coni»- 
sidered  sal^le,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain,  but  it  seems  that  presenli-  * 
tions  were  considered  valuable  in  the  time  of  Ed  I. ;  for  in  the  13tb- 
year  of  his  reign  damages  are  given  in  quare  mpedit  to  the  amount  of 
two  years,  or  a  half  year's  value  of  the  church,  according  to  the  lengA  * 
of  time  of  the  disturbance,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  patran  \mh  • 
iog  thereby  lost  his  presentation  for  that  time  or  not.    And  before  the 
12  Ann.  the  practice  of  selling  them  was  quite  common,  insomuch  thai  • 
it  was  tliought  necessary  to  restrain  it  by  act  of  parliament,  not  gene* 
rally,  but  only  in  the  case  of  the  clergy  purchasing  for  their  own  bene* 
fit.    Dr.  Bum  says,  '*  This  act  being  only  restrictive  upon  clergymen, 
all  other  persons  continjie  to  purchase  next  avoidances  as  they  did  be** 
fore,  and  present  thereto  as  they  think  proper.''    Another  ob«erraiioB  • 
is,  that  the  act  only  attaches  if  the  purchaser  ia  himself  presented.       * 

It  is  said,  that  in  case  of  a  lay  patronage,  the  church  la  secure  iron 
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im  improper  penfeon  being  presented,  by  tbe  bishop's  right  to  refiui^  the 
party  presented^ 

The  same  protection  is  afforded  in  this  case;  the  administratrix  here 
only  daims  to  present.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  to  judge  of  the  fit- 
ness of  the  person  presented.  So  it  is  in  all  cases  of  ecclesiastical  pa. 
tronage,-  except  in  the  case  of  a  bishop  collating  to  preferment  within 
his  own  diocese.  It  is  so  with  the  options  of  an  archbishop  :  with  re- 
spect to  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  to  all  purposes  consi- 
dered as  chattels,  and  his  personal  property.  He  may  devise  them  by 
his  will ;  and  if  he  does  not  devise  them,  they  pass  to  his  executor  or 
administrator*  They  are  not  considered  as  belonging  to  the  see,  and 
seizable  by  the  king,  amongst  the  other  temporalties  belonging  to  it; 
The  case  of  options,  also,  is  an  answer  to  a  distinction  which  has  been 
attempted  to  be  made  between  ecclesiastical  and  lay  patronage,  that  the 
fornqer  is  never  sold. or  even  granted  away,  or  disposed  of,  until  thct 
avoidance  actnally  happens.  For  the  subject  of  the  option  is  granted 
the  very  instant  of  the  bishop's  appointment  to  the  see ;  and  although^ 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  archbishop  would  make  it  an  object  of 
sak^  yet  if  it  should  happen  that  he  should  die  intestate,  and  a  creditor. 
tftke  out  administration,  what  is  there  to  restrain  the  administrator  fron^ 
ieDing  the  options  before  the  vacancies  happen ;  or,  indeed,  in  a  com- 
mon case,  to  prevent  a  residuary  legatee,  or  one  of  the  next  of  kin, 
firom  cdling  upon  the  executor  or  administrator  to  do  so?  This  incon- 
venience cannot  arise  here,  for  the  vacancy  having  happened,  the  void 
teitn  cannot  be  sold. 

I  mention  the  case  of  options  to  shew,  that  amongst  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  apprehension 
of  danger  in  permitting  a  presentation  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  exe- 
cntor.  I  do  not  mention  it  as  a  case  which  has  hitherto  received  any 
express  judicial  sanction*  It  is  certainly  not  conformable  to  the  an- 
cient custom,  as  set  out  in  the  grant  of  an  option,  in  the  Appendix  to 
2  Qibsonf  1 329,  where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  the  ancient  and  imme- 
morial usage  for  die  archbishop  to  name  a  fit  clerk,  for  whom  the  new 
bishop  was  to  provide  quam  prmumfacuUiis  se  obtulerit, — as  soon  aa 
be  eould,r-*and  to  .assign  him  a  pension  in  the  mean  time. 

Crammer  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who' adopted  the  present 
coarse*  That  the  law  has  no  apprehension  of  any  danger  from  the 
presentation  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  executor,  is  clear  from  the 
daily  sanction  it  gives  to  the  grants  of  next  presentation, — in  all  which, 
if  tifi  grantee  dies  before  the  church  avoids,  the  presentation  falls  to 
die  executor  or  administrator, — and  by  tbe  allowing  an  executor  or 
administrator  to  maintain'  a  quare  impedH  in  his  own  name. 

In  one  of  the  cases  I  have  met  with,  the  name  of  which  I  do  not  re- 
member, if  my  recollectioh  is  accurate^  a  question  was  made,  whether 
the  executor  could  complain  of  the  disturbance  in  the  testator's  time  as 
welj  as  hip  own,  which  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance,  in  modern  times  at  least,  of  any 
ecclesiastical  patron  liaving  sold  the  next  presentation  of  any  living  to 
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addition  to  the  innprol)ability  of  their  doing  so,  the  unceitaini^  of  th^ 
graj&t's  takinig  effect  by  the  vacancy  happening  in  the  life-time  of  th6 
grantor,  would,  of  course,  reader  it  not  frequent*  But  were  it  to  be 
done,  and  the  avoidance  happen  in  hia  life*tin>e,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
aiilhority  which  haa  saict  he  would  not  be  bound  by  bis  own  grant,  al« 
though  he  cannot  bind  his  successor.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  stated, 
(  ^o/sQft,  p.  5S)  that  the  grant  by  a  bishop  of  the  advowson  of  an  archn 
dcneonry  for  twenty-one' years,  though  void  against  hia  successors^  and 
the  king,  ia  good  against  himself,  so  that  he  cannot  void  it  during  the 
lime  he  continues  bishop;  so  idso  grants  by  deans  and  chapters  become 
Yoid  wb^  the  deati  dies»  but  bind  both  dean  and  chapter  during  the  life 
of  the  dean.  For  this  he  ekes  d  Co.  &0.  Richman^  v.  Gavthy  %*Cro.  I7d. 

That  such  grants  have  been  made  in  earlier  times,  appears  from,  many 
precedcots  to  be  found  in  the  book  of  entms. 

■  Aad  wliich  precedents  shew  clearly  the  fact  that  such  granta  have 
bisen  made  by  bishops,  abbotts,  priors^  and  prebendaries^  although 
Aeredoeanet  appear  to  have  been  any  express  decisions  upon  them ; 
}ret,  as  said  by  JskkutatJ.  in  2  Term  fieporte,  0d6,  forma  of  I^ 
preeeedings  sae  evideaee  of  what  the  law  is. 

Sat  the  ease  of  london  v..  Saulh»€H9  (leporfeed  in  Hob.  SM^.  and 
the  pieadinss  of  whi«k  ave  in  Winekts  £n<9ri«#,&lQ.)  where  the  pre- 
biAdary'of  iVmnaiitea,  who  in  right  of  bis  prebend,  was  seiaedof  the 
advowson  of  a  vteiirage»  demised  divers  parta  of  tlM  prebend  witk  all 
commodities,  emoluments,  profits,  and  advantages  with  the  apporte- 
naaeea  to  the  said  prebend  appertaining,  ov  in  any  manner  belongmg 
vaa  discusaedy  and  the- Court  decided  that  the  advowson  did  not- pats, 
by  the  lease.  Why  1  noli  because  the  grant  of  the  advowson  by  a  qa* 
vitaal  peraan  was  illegal,  but  because  the  words  were  not  sufficient  to 
pass  U.  The  Court  sMd  the  wordaare  four,  commodities^  emoluments,^ 
profilSy  and?  advantagesi  to  the  piebend  belonging,  all  which  four  words 
are  of  one  sense  and  nature,  imjdying  things  gainful,,  whiclt  is.  eon- 
tcaey  to  the  nature  of  an  advowson  regularly*  Yet.  an  advowson  may 
iMyialdedin  vidMoupoaavaiiafar»^aadniay  baaaaeta  ia  the  handa.of 
an  executor. 

Surely  if  the  grant  of  an  advowsmi  by  a  i^irituaL  person  had  been 
vpdiolly  void,  that  would  have  been  a.  shorter  mode  of  decidin|p  the  caae» 
The  exception  in  the  easo  of  Onerton  v.  SydiaU^  which,  is  referred  to 
ip:  some  oi  the  eas^  may  afibrd  an  inference  that .  but  for  the  ezc^ 
tion  it  would  hftve  passed. 

.  In  the  case  cited  fvom'the  old  book  of  entries,  it.  appeara  the  kiog 
claimed  the  presentation  on  account  of  the  outlawry  of  the  grantee. 
T'faere  is  anether  case  of  a  similar  nature,  but  stronger,  inaamuch  aa  it 
shewa  the  next  presentation-  to  be  so  much  a  chattel,,  aa.  to  paaa  under 
agrantof  the  goods  and  chattels^of  felonsi  persons -outlawed,  &6.  The 
case  is  Holland  v.  The  BitJiop  of  Chichester ^  Sbellf^kni  Qibidm:  le- 
penfced  in?  Hob^  30^,.  and  the  pleadingfi  in  WindL  692.  KAmrA4. 
janifcad  to  M<M«(i^».didfift  of  i\^o/ft,  tbogeodaaqicbatteb-aCfaloiia 
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outlawed,  &C.  in  the  Rape  of  Bramber:  .title  brought  down  to  the 
plaintiff:  Sir  John. Shelly  /leized  of  the  advowson,  grants  next  avoid- 
ance to  Thomas  Shirley^  who  was  outlawed  for  debt ;  church  void,  and 
BO  belongs  to  jdaintiff  to  present* 

The  case  turned  upon  the  question,  whether  the  goods  and  chattels 
of  persons  outlawed  for  any  thing  except  felony,  passed :  the  Court 
held  that  they  did. 

It  has  been  already  admitted,  that  if  the  right  of  presentation  on 
this  occasion  is  not  in  the  plaintiff,  it  is  not  material  what  6ther  per9on 
has  the  right;  biit  in  determining  whether  the  plaintiff  is  entitled,*. it 
may  be  of  use  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  there.be  any  other  person 
to  .whom  the  Court  can  see  clearly  that  the  right  of  presentation  belongs. 
-  At  present,  the  claims,  of  two  persons  only  have  been  put  forward, 
vix*  of  the  new  prebendary  and  the  king.  In  favour  of  the  first  of 
these,  I  can  find  no  authority,  either  direct  or  by  analogy.  If  .the. void 
turn  is  a- chattel,  the  authorities  are  clear  that  the  successor  of  .a  sole 
eorporation  cannot  take  a  chattel  by  succession.  .  And  it  is  asjEi  sole 
corporation  only,  that  the  prebendary  appears  upon  this  record. 

The  claim  of  die  latter  I  have  already  stated  to  be  in  my  judgment 
insupportable. 

But  supposing  the  plaintiff  not  to  have  the  right,  it  may  perhaps  be 
eontended  that  the  patron  of  the  prebend  is  entitled  ;  and  there  is  an 
authority  which,  if  rightly  stated  in  Holies  Abridgment^  might  have 
affi>rded  some  colour  for  such  a  claim.  In  2  RoU,  Ah,  346,  it  is  said, 
if  the  parson  ought  to  present  to  a  vicarage,  yet  if  the  vicarage  become 
Toid  during  the  vacancy  of  the  parsonage,  the  patron  of  the  parsonage 
ahall  present.  But  upon  referring  to  the  authority  cited  in  Rolk^  M. 
\d  £•  2f  quare  impedit.  178,  it  appears  the  claim  by  the  crown  is  on 
the  ground  of  this  vacancy  happening  during  the  seizure  of  the  tempo- 
ndties  of  the  priory.  In  the  present,  case,  indeed,  if  such  claim  were 
valid,  we  should  probably  have  heard  it  made  by  the  learned  counsel 
who  avgued  for  the  crown ;  for  in  the  event  which  has  happened  since 
the  church  has  been  vacant,  the  Crown  might  set  up  another  title,  as 
part  of  the  temporalties  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury ,  who,  according  to 
the  general  law  in  3  Rep.  75,  is  patron  of  the  prebend,  though  to  that 
I  bcweve  there  are  some  exceptions. 

Anodier  claimant  may,  by  possibility,  be  found  in  the  person  of  the 
first  defendant  upon  the  record ;  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln ;  who,  although 
upon  this  occasion,  he  lias  claimed  as  ordinary  only,  which  he  may  have 
done,  considering  the  plaintiff  entitled,  may,  if  the  plaintifTs  claim  is 
overruled,  cont^d  that  under  the  circumstances  the  presentation  in 
thia  instance  ought  to  revert  to  its  original  channel,  and  be  made  by 
the  biiihii^  of  the  diocese ;  or,  to  use  the  proper  ecclesiastical  phrase, 
lie  ought  to  be  collated  to  it. 

Are  we  prepared. to  decide  in  favour  of  any  of  these  claims  ?  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  there  being  no  authority  to  take  this  case  out  of 
the  general  practice  with  respect  to  presentative  livings ;  and  it  appear- 
ing that^  in  net,  grants  of  next  presentations  of  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
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haye  been  made  and  acted  upon  by  the  executors  of  the  grantees,  I 
thiiik  the  safest  course  is  to  decide  according  to  that  practice ;  and, 
therefore,  upon  the  best  judgment  1  can  form  upon  this  record,  lam  of 
opinion  that  the  administratrix  of  the  deceased  prebendary  is  entitled 
to  present,  and,  consequently,  that  there  must  be  judgment  for  the 
^aintiff. 

I  very  sincerely  lament  that  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  come  to  this 
opinion,  not  only  because  I  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  the 
rest  of  the  Court,  in  which  case  my  opinion  is  always  to  be  distrusted, 
but  also  because  adverting  to  the  original  institution  of  prebendal 
diurches  which  is  treated  of  at  some  length  in  1  Bum*s  EccL  LoMt 
title  Appropriation^  it  is  not  impossible,  but  that  upon  looking  to  the 
onginal  foundation  of  the  cathedral  church  of  SaUshurVf  which  as  mat- 
ter of  history  may  be  stated  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  legal 
memory,  and  the  various  statutes  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  mem« 
bers  of  this  cathedral,  matter  may  be  found  Arhich  might  have  war« 
canted  a  different  judgment  from  that  which  upon  the  present  frame 
of  the  record  I  have  felt  myself  called  upon  to  pronounce. 
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CANTERBURT. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hodgson  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Sittingbourne,  Kent ;  Patron,  the  Arch- 
bnhop. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Baylay,  M.A.  to  a 
Prebend  in  the  Cathedral  Chnrch ;  Pa- 
tron, the  King. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Waldron  Hom- 
budde,  B.D.  President  of  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, to  the  Rectory  of  Staplehurst*  in  the 
county  of  Kent ;  Patrons,  the  Master  and 
Fdlows  of  that  Society. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  J«  Barnwell,  of  West  Tarring, 
Sussex,  to  Emilia,  fourth  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Wittiam  Goodall,  of  Dinton  Hall, 
Bocks. 

At  Cranhrook,  tlie  Rev.  Henry  Cleaver, 
M.A.  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  of  Hawkhnrst,  Kent,  to  Caroline 
Charlotte  Wilhelmina,  daughter  of  the 
R%fat  Hon.  Lady  Louisa  de  Spaen. 

DECEASED. 

Aged  69,  the  Rev.  J.  Lough,  Vicar  of 
Sittingbourne,  leaving  a  vridow  and  a  nu- 
merous fomily. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Varenne,  D.D.  Rector 
of  Staplehurst. 

YORK. 

FREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Worsley,  M.A.  Fel- 
low and  Tutor  of  Downing  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  the  Rectory  of  Scawton,  in  the 
Nordi  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  Rev.  T.  Simpson,  to  the  living  of 
Walesby,  Nottinghunshire. 

The   Rev.  Benjamin  Maddox,  to  the 
living  of  Trmity  Church,  Huddersfield ; 
Patron,  B.  H.  Alien,  Esq.  the  founder  of 
the  same. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Gilby  Lonsdale,  M.A. 
to  the  Rectory  of  BoIton-by-Bolland, 
Yorkshire. 


The  Rev.  Charles  Wiistneys  Eyre,  M.A* 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  and  only 
son  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Eyre,  to  tlia 
Rectory  of  Carlton-in-Lyndric,  near  Work? 
sop,  Nottinghamshire  j  Patron,  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  York. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Gray,  M.A.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Kirbymoorside,  Yorksldre; 
Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  Rev.  John  Bull,  D.D.  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Prebend  of  Fen- 
ton,  in  York  Cathedral ;  Patron,  the  Arch- 
bishop. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Browne,  of  Nunning<« 
ton,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bilton,  near  York ; 
Patron,  the  Prebendary  of  Bilton. 

MARRIED. 

At  Norton,  near  Malton,  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Browne,  of  Nannington,  and 
Vicar  of  Bilton,  |to  Barbara,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Preston,  Rec- 
tor of  Bulmer,  near  Castle  Howard. 

At  Kendal,  Westmoreland,  the  Rev* 
William  Wales  Jabett,  of  Broughton  Vi- 
carage, Craven,  Yorkshire,  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Tatham,  of  Ken- 
dal, surgeon. 

At  St.  Helen's,  Stonegate,  York,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Kendall,  B.A.  Vicar  of 
Riccall,  near  Selby,  to  Frances,  youngest 
daughter  of  Richard  Hobson,  Esq.  of 
York. 

At  Doncaster,  the  Rev.  James  Thomas 
Bennet,  B.A.  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford, 
to  Henrietta  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Jackson,  Esq.  of  Doncaster. 

The  Rev.  T.  C.  Cane,  of  Southwell, 
Notts,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of  John 
Brettle,  Esq.  of  Thurgarton,  in  the  same 
county. 

The  Rev.  T.  Smith,  of  Stanton  on  the 
Wolds,  Notts,  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  T.  OHver,  of  Muston,  near  Belvoir 
Castle. 
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DECEASED. 

At  Greasborough,  Yorkshire,  in  his 
7l8t  year,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bayliffe, 
Vicar  of  Rotherham,  and  Perpetual  Curate 
of  Greasborough. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Maddocks,  Minister  of  Tri- 
nity Church,  Huddersfield. 

LONDON. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Right  Rev.  Charles  Richard  Sum- 
ner, D.D.  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  to  the  Dean- 
ery and  a  Canon  Residentiaryship  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul;  Patron, 
the  King. 

The  Rev.  Matthew  Preston,  M.A.  late 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire ; 
Patron,  Frands  Garratt,  Esq.  of  Torquay, 
Devon. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Goodenough,  D.D. 
Head  Master  of  Westminster  School,  to  a 
Prebend  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  West- 
minster ;  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Rev.  Edward  George  Ambrose 
Beckwith,  M.A.  to  a  Minor  Canonry  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St  Paul. 

ORDAINED. 

At  the  Chapel  Royal,  by  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop, on  Trinity  Sunday,  if  ay  21. 

DEACONS. 

Daniel  Alexander,  B.A.  St  Mary  Hall, 
.Oxon. 

.    Edward  John  Edison,  B.A.  Christ  Col- 
lege, Camb. 

.  John  Gautier  Milne,  B.A.  St  Peter's 
College,  Camb. 

Rochfort  Burrow  Grange,  B.A.  St 
John's  College,  Camb. 

Percy  William  Powlett,  B.A.  Trinity 
.College,  Oxford. 

Randle  Jackson  Waters,  B.A.  Christ 
X!!ollege,  Camb. 

James  Wortham  Hitch,  B.A.  Pembroke 
Hall,  Camb. 

Charles  Luck,  B.A.  Catherine  Hall, 
Camb. 

John  Perkins,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxon. 

John  Thomas  Godsalve  Crosse,  B.A. 
Jesus  College,  Camb. 

David  Garrow,  B.A.  St  John's  College, 
'Camb. 

Charles  Lewis  Frederick  Haensel,  Li- 
terate. 

Henry  Engleheart,  M.A.  Caius  College, 
Camb, 


Francis  Hayles Wollaston,  B.A.Trinity 
Hall,  Camb. 

William  Bagshaw  Harrison,  B.A.  Sid- 
ney Sussex  College,  Camb. 

Thomas  Moseley,  B.A.  St  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxon. 

Henry  William  Procter,  B.A.  Christ 
College,  Camb. 

Richard  Wilson  Kemplay,  B.A.  Queen's 
Gollege,  Oxon. 

Edward  Rose  Breton,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxon. 

James  Duff  Ward,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxon. 

Philip  Thresher,  B.A.  University  Col- 
ege,  Oxon. 

.   PRIESTS. 

William  Busfield,  B.A.  Univer^  Col- 
lege, Oxon. 

Edward  Wix,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Oxon. 

Matthew  Kinsey,  B.  A.  Trinity  College, 
Camb. 

Thomas  Scott  Scratton,  B.A.  Christ 
College,  Camb. 

Martin  Cramp  Tolputt,  B.A.  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Camb. 

Joseph  Walter  Bjcrry,  B.A.  St  Peter's 
College,  Camb. 

Benjamin  Elliott  Nicholls,  B.  A.  Queen's 
College,  Camb. 

Edward  Hatch  Cropley,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Camb. 

John  Hillman  Watkins,  BJk.  Catha- 
rine Hall,  Camb. 

WiUiam  Worsley,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
Camb. 

Robert  Wooding  Sutton,  BJl.  Clare 
Hall,  Camb. 

William  Gay,  B.A.  Corpus  Chiisti  Col- 
lege, Camb. 

Thomas  Pyne,  B.A.  St  John's  College, 
Camb. 

William  Macleod,  BA.  Univenity  Col- 
lege, Oxon. 

James  Crocker,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Camb. 

William  Wynt  Lutyens,  B.A.  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxon. 

James  Norman,  Literate. 

Leonard  Strong,  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
Oxon. 

Thomas  Murray  Browne,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Camb. 

Henry  Symons  De  Brett,  S.C.L.  Down- 
ing College,  Camb. 

Richard  Gascoyne,  B^A.  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Camb. 

Carew  Anthony  St  John  Mildmajr, 
M.A.  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
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Richard  Pole,  B.A.  BalUol  College, 
Ozon. 

Charles  Adam  John  Smith,  B.A.  St. 
John's  College,  Camh. 

Nicholas  Walters,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Camb. 

MARRIED. 

At  St  Mary-le-Bow  Church,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Higginson,  M.A.  of  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the 
late  James  Henry  Casamajor,  Esq.  of 
Manchester-square,  London. 

At  St.  George*8  Church,  Bloomsbury, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Pellew,  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Winthrop. 

At  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  by  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  the  Rev.  Herbert 
Oakeley,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
late  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
third  son  of  Sir  Charles  Oakeley,  Bart. 
D.C.L.  to  Atholl  Keturah  Murray,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Lord  Charles  Aynsley,  and 
niece  to  the  Duke  of  Atholl. 

At  Homsey  Church,  the  Rev.  Chauncy 
Hare  Townsend,  only  son  of  Henry  Hare 
Townsend,  Esq.  of  Downhills,  Middlesex, 
to  Eliza  Frances,  eldest  daughter  of  Col. 
Norcott,  K.C.B. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Nayler,  of  St.  John's 
Collie,  Cambridge,  Chaplain  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  to  Dora,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Sir  G.  Nayler,  Garter 
King  of  Arms. 

The  Rev.  S.  Best,  third  son  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  to 
Charlotte,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Burrough. 

The  Rev.  £.  Page,  to  N^iss  Covell, 
daughter  of  Major  Covell,  Barrack  Mas- 
ter, Colchester. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Newman,  jun.  Rec- 
tor of  Alresford,  to  Mary  Ann,  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  bite  R.  R.  Mills,  Esq.  of  Col- 
chester. 

DECEASED. 

At  Hoddesdon,  Herts,  aged  60,  the 
Rev.  W.  T.  Say,  B.C.L.  Vicar  of  Rain- 
ham,  Essex,  and  of  Amwell,  Hertford- 
shire. 

The  Rev.  Rice  Llewellyn,  Vicar  of  Tol- 
lesbury,  Essex. 

The  Rev.  Nicholas  Corsellis,  of  Wiven- 
boe,  aged  84;  one  of  the  Magistrates  of 


The  Rev.  WUliam  Harper,  M.A.  24 
years  Curate  oiOrays  Thurrock  and  Little 
Thnrrock,  Essex. 

In  the  74tfa  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev. 
James  BeaD,  of  Welbeck  Chapel,  Mary- 


le-bonne,  and  one  of  the  Librarians  of  the 
British  ^fuseum. 

At  Pentonville  Terrace,  the  Rev.  John 
Latchford,  aged  62. 

At  Mount  House,  Braintree,  Essex, 
aged  41,  the  Rev.  D.  Copsey,  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

DURHAM. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Van  Mil- 
DERT,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff  and 
Dean  of  St  Paul's,  to  the  Bishoprick  of 
Durham. 

The  Rev.  George  Townsend,  M«A. 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Northallerton,  Yorkshire.  Patron,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter    of  that  Cathedral.. 

DECEASED. 

The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Shute  Bar- 
RiNQTQN,  D.C.L.  Lord  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham. He  died  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
the  25  th  of  March,  at  his  house  in  Caven- 
dish Square,  London,  after  an  illness  which 
had  confined  him  somewhat  more  than  six 
weeks. 

His  Lordship  was  the  fifth  and  youngest 
ton  of  the  first  Viscount  Barrington,  being 
bom  the  26th  of  May,  1734,  a  few  weeks 
only  after  the  death  of  his  father  After 
an  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  where 
he  was  for  some  years  Fellow  of  Merton* 
College,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  was 
appointed  Chaplain  to  King  George  IL, 
and  afterwards  to  his  late  Majesty.  In 
1761,  he  was  made  Canon  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  This 
last-mentioned  preferment,  the  inability 
of  Mrs.  Barrington  to  bear  the  confined 
air  of  the  house  of  residence,  induced 
him,  at  a  time  when  he  could  ill  afibrd 
such  a  sacrifice  of  income,  to  exchange  for 
a  Canonry  at  Windsor.  He  might,  per- 
haps, residing  at  some  other  part  of  Lon- 
don, have  contrived  to  present  himself  at 
the  proper  hours  in  his  stall  at  the  Cathe- 
dral ;  but  this,  he  felt,  was  not  sufficient ; 
and  he  would  not  permit  himself  to  re- 
tain a  station,  of  which  he  could  not 
really  and  effectually  dischai^  the  duties. 

In  1769  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  and  continued  in  that  See  till 
1783,  when  he  was  translated  to  Sails 
bury.    In  1791  he  succeeded  Dr.  Thomas 
Thurlow  in  the  See  of  Durham. 

The  qualities  of  this  distinguished  Pre-- 
late  were  such  as  will  ever  make  his  name 
renowned  in  the  history  of  the  EngUsh 
Church.    His  learning  was  various,  and 
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extended '  through  all  the  branches  of 
knowledge  connected  with  his  profession. 
Am  a  preacher,  be  was,  in  his  day,  of  no 
mean  order;  and  as  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  always  heard 
with  attention  and  respect 

For  his  highest  preferments  he  was 
mainly  indebted  to  his  own  merit,  and 
to  the  favour  which  that  merit  procured 
him  with  his  late  excellent  Majesty.  In 
&ct,  although  his  first  elevation  to  the 
Bench  was  owing  to  the  influence  of  his 
brother,  Viscount  Barrington,  at  that  time 
Secretary  at  War,  yet  his  subsequent  ad* 
▼ancement  was,  in  each  instance,  the 
act  of  the  King  himself.  His  trandation 
to  Salisbury,  in  particular,  was  contrary 
to  the  earnest  and  repeated  instances  of 
the  minister  of  the  day,  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
bume,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  that  See 
for  a  political  fiiend  and  partisan  of  his 
own,  the  late  Bishop  Hinchcliffe.  His 
final  promotion  to  the  Bishopric  of  Dur* 
ham  was  the  unsolicited  act  of  die  same 
gradous  and  royal  patron ;  but  not  with« 
out  the  hearty  concurrence  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who,  in  deference  to  the  merits  of  Bishop 
Harrington,  no  less  than  to  the  wishes  of 
his  sovereign,  was  -content  to  waive  the 
pretensions  of  at  least  one  candidate  of 
powerful  connexions  and  high  parliamen* 
tary  interest. 

The  conduct  of  this  Prelate  in  the  go* 
vemment  of  three  dioceses  in  succession, 
dining  the  long,  perhaps  unexampled,^  pe- 
ziiid  m  fifty  seven  years,  was  marked  by 
tiie  most  exemplary  zeal,  diligence,  kind- 
ness, and  discretion.  In  him,  the  clerical 
delinquent  never  fidled  to  find  a  vigilant 
and  resolute  asserter  of  the  offended  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church ;  while  that  most 
usefhl  and  meritorious  of  all  characters, 
the  fidthful  Parish  Priest,  was  cheered  by 
bis  favour  and  rewarded  by  his  patronage. 
As  a  patron,  indeed,  he  stood  pre-emi- 
nent. Never,  perhaps,  have  the  rich  dig- 
nities and  benefices  in  the  gift  of  the  See  of 
Ihirham  been  bestowed  witii  so  much  atten- 
tion to  tile  claims  of  merit.  It  repeatedly 
happened  that  his  most  opulent  prefer- 
ments were  conferred  on  persons  utterly 
unknown  to  him,  except  by  their  cha- 
racters and  by  their  literary  labours.  The 
instance  of  Paley  is  one  of  several ;  the 
first  communication  he  ever  received  fnm. 
Bishop  Barrington,  was  the  announcement 
of  Us  appointment  to  the  rich  Rectory  of 
Kshop  Wearmouth ;  and,  we  believe,  the 
first  time  they  ever  saw  each  other,  was 
wkmi  coUation  was  given.    The  exercise 


of  patronage  was,  indeed,  unifimtnly  re- 
garded by  him  as  involving  duties  of  the 
most  solemn  and  important  kind ;  and  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  uncommon  fhrmness^  as 
well  as  integrity  of  his  mind,  that  although 
his  life  was  protracted  so  fkr  beyond  t^ 
ordinary  limits  of  mortal  existence,  he 
preserved  himself  to  the  last,  unfettered 
by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  or  personal 
favour,  in  the  firee  exercise  of  this  great 
trust. 

Next  to  the  exemplary  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  a  patron,  he  was  conspicuous 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  his  princely 
munificence.  There  was  no  scheme  of 
useful  charity  which  had  not  his  name 
among  the  foremost  contributors;  and 
there  were  even  few  institutions  fbr  the 
advancement  of  any  object  of  public  uti- 
lity, particularly  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts,  of  which  he  was  not  a  genenms 
in^iorter.  But,  large  as  were  faJa  acts  of 
public  munificence,  ^y  bore  but  a  small 
pn^portion  to  the  deeds  of  private  unob- 
trusive charity,  which  were  the  daily 
occupation  of  his  life.  Unnumbeied  sri 
the  objects  who  were  blessed  by  hli 
bounty,  and  whose  tears  are  now  flowing 
in  vain  regret  for  the  benefector  whom 
they  have  lost  His  bounties,  indeed, 
were  of  no  ordinary  kind.  They  were 
dispensed,  on  suitable  occasions,  witii  a 
Uberality  which  not  even  his  ample  means 
could  have  enabled  him  to  indulge,  had 
it  not  been  sustdned  by  a  just  and  exact 
eeonomy.  No  one,  perhaps,  ever  better 
understood  the  true  value  of  money,  oi^ 
applied  it  more  judiciously  as  the  imtm- 
ment  oi  virtue. 

In  keeping  up  the  state  of  his  princely 
See,  there  was  a  sober  magnificence,  a 
decent  splendour,  which  singularly  be- 
fitted that  solitary  and  graceful  instance 
of  a  Protestant  ecclesiastical  Lord*  Those 
who  have  seen  him  preside  at  the  Assises 
at  Durham,  cannot  fill  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  happy  union  of  the  Bishop  and 
the  nobleman,  in  the  whole  of  his  digni- 
fied deportment  But  the  same  union, 
joined  to  the  charms  of  the  most  winning 
courtesy,  shed  a  grace  and  lustre  over  his 
ordinary  manners,  which  secared  to  him 
the  respect  of  all  who  approached  hfan. 

Though  for  tiie  last  few  years  of  Me 
life  he  necessarily  lived  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative retirement,  yet,  almost  to  the 
last,  he  was  in  the  haUt  of  firequentiy  le- 
celving  at  his  table  a  few  guests,  rarely 
exceeding  eight  in  number  at  a  tnne. 
Those  who  have  been  of  hk  parties,  (and 
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among  them  are  included  many  of  the 
moBt  eminent  in  literature  and  science) 
have  never  failed  to  come  away  impressed 
with  admiration  of  the  singular  talents  of 
their  venerable  host  in  leading  the  con- 
versation of  the  day.-- Without  eflfort,  and 
without  artifice,  he  had  recourse  to  such 
topics  as  interested  all,  and  yet  drew  forth 
in  turn  the  peculiar  talents  of  each.    His 
own  talk  was  cheerfiil,  lively,  and  even 
humorous;    but  at  the  same  time  ever 
assmooing  a  tone  of  manly  indignation  at 
fhe  mention  of  a  deed  of  wickedness,  and 
of  the  vrarmest  sympathy  for  unmerited 
distress.    A  religious  spirit  pervaded  the 
whole,  and  he  rarely  omitted  a  fit  occasion 
of  quietly  exciting  similar  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  those  around  hinu    Religion, 
indeed,  was  the  great  presiding  principle 
of  his  mind.    No  man  could  be  more 
nnlfiirmly  sensible  of  the  uncertainty  of 
life,  or  made  the  consideration  of  it  more 
oonatantly  the  momunr  and  guide  of  Ida 
actions.    But  his  religion  had  in  it  nothing 
^oomy,  nothing  morose.  Though  strongly 
and  deeply  impressed  with  a  belief  of  the 
great  articles  of  orthodox  faith,  he  was 
eminently  charitable  in  his  juc^pnent  of 
an  who  diilbred  from  him.    With  pious 
Dissenters  he  lived  on  terms  of  mutual 
regard  and  respect ;  and  he  chose  for  his 
confidential  lawyer,  the  distiugmshed  Ro- 
man Catholic  barrister,  Mr.  Charles  But- 
ler, of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

His  bodily  constitution  was  of  uncom- 
mon firmness.— He  reached  the  great  age 
of  ninety-two  with  rare  and  light  attacks 
of  sickness ;  and  when  at  leng^  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  about  five  weeks  before  hif 
dortfa,  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  some 
of  his  members,  he  made  such  efforts  to- 
wards recovery,  that  it  appeared  probable 
that  his  death  might  still  be  remote.  Hap- 
pily, he  had  little  or  no  bodily  suffering  *, 
and  Us  mind  was  unclouded  to  the  last. 
That  he  contemplated  his  approaching  end 
with  resignation,  and  even  with  thank- 
fulness for  the  absence  of  acute  pain,  is  a 
particular  which  seems  to  follow,  as  of 
comrse,  flrom  the  general  tone  and  tempet 
of  UsHfe. 

His  publications,  whidi  were  first  col- 
lated in  1811,  consist  of — A  Sermon, 
pfcadied  befor*  die  Lords,  Westminster 
Abbey,  1772« — A  Sermon,  preached  be- 
fore the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagatinn  of  tiie  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
FcbniarylTth,  1775. — ASermon,  preach- 
ed before  the  Lords,  Fast-day,  February 
17th,  1799^— A  Charge  delivered  to  the 


Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Salisbury,  1763* 
— ^Four  Charges  delivered  to  the  Cleigy 
of  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  between  tibe 
years  1791  and  1810. — A  Charge  deli* 
vered  to  the  Church-wardens  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Durham,  1801. -—A  Letter  to  thi 
Clergy  of  the  IMocese  of  Salisbury,  and 
a  Circular  Letter  to  the  Acting  Magis* 
trates  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham^ 
Besides  these  ecclesiastical  works,  the  Bi- 
shop wrote  a  Life  of  his  brother,  Lord 
Barrington,  which  was  distinguished  alike 
for  fraternal  affection  and  for  historical 
truth. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Durham  was  twict 
married,  but  left  no  children.  His  first 
wife  was  Lady  Diana  Beauclerc,  a  daugh^ 
ter  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban's.  Hb  se- 
cond lady  was  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  Guise,  Bart,  of  Gloucestershire. 

At  the  proving  of  the  will,  the  per- 
sonal estate  and  effects  were  sworn  under 
160,000t 

The  following  bequests  are  made  to 
diffisrent  charities:— To  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  1,000/.  To  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  1,000/.  To 
the  Clergy  Orphan  Society,  1,000/.  To 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
500/.  To  the  National  School,  Baldwin's 
Gardens,  Gray's  Inn  Lane,  for  the  in- 
struction of  poor  Children  on  the  Madras 
System,  1,000/.  To  the  Missionary  8o^ 
ciety  for  Africa  and  the  East,  500/.  To 
the  Society  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in 
London,  500/.  To  the  School  for  the  In* 
digent  Blind,  established  in  London  in 
the  year  1799,  and  now  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  Surry,  500/.  London  Fever  In- 
stitution, 500/.  St.  George's  Hospital,  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer,  500/.  Middlesex 
Hospital,  500/.  Institutton  called  The 
Stranger's  Friend,  500/.  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute,  situate  at  Middlesex  House, 
Hackney  Road,  500/.  Society  for  the 
Suppressionof  Vice,  500/.  PhUanthroj^ 
Society,  500/.  Female  Penitentiary,  5001. 
Magdalen  Hospital,  500/.  Mendicity  So- 
ciety, 500/. 

His  Lordship  g^vtes  and  bequeaths  the 
sum  of  3,000/.  to  be  applied  by  his  execu- 
tors as  they  should  think  most  advisable, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school  or 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children 
of  the  diocese  of  Durham,  according  to 
the  Madras  System,  or  for  promoting  that 
benevolent  purpose  in  any. manner  they 
should  deem  most  proper,  and  most  likely 
to  effect  its  salutary  object, — and  to  aUl 
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9dA  as««t  any  iiutitution  In  the  dioeeae 
for  that  object.  He  giyes  to  the  Royal 
Huinane  Society  in  London,  500L  To 
the  Asylum  for  the  Recovery  of  Health, 
in  the  New  Road,  Pancraa,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  5001.  and  to  the  Society 
tor  the  ConYersion  and  Religious  Instruc- 
tion and  Education  of  the  Negro  Slaves 
in  the  British  West  India  Islands,  1,0001. 

WINCHESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Tew  Richards,  M.A. 
to  the  Rectory  of  Farlington.  Patrons, 
Dr.  Davis  and  Henry  Mellington,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Williams,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Lainston,  Hants. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Slocodc,  LL.B.  Rec- 
tor of  Wasing,  Berks,  and  Afternoon 
Lecturer  of  Newbury,  to  the  Curacy  of 
Portsmouth.  Patron,  the  Rev.  C.  B. 
Henville. 

MARRIED. 

At  Walcot  Church,  Bath,  the  Rev.  Sa- 
muel Howe  Harrison,  M.A.  of  St.  John's 
College,  and  of  Archer's  Lodge,  South- 
ampton, to  Harriet,  third  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Hubbard,  Rector  of  Little  Hor- 
sted,  Sussex,  and  of  Hyde  Lodge,  Bucks. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Charles  Black- 
stone,  B.C.L.  late  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  Rector  of  Worthing,  and  Vicar  of 
Heckfield,  Hants,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  late  Charles  Ranken,  Esq. 

At  Merton,  Sturrey,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  H. 
Marshall,  to  Jane  Cragg,  niece  of  Cluurlflt 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Merton  Abbey. 

At  Kilmeston,  near  Alresford,  the  Rev. 
Francis  North,  Rector  of  Old  Ahresford,  to 
Harriet,  only  daughter  of  Lieut-general 
Sir  Henry  Warde,  of  Deane  House,  Hants* 

DECEASED. 

At  his  Rectory  of  King's  Worthy, 
near  Winchester,  the  Rev.  William  Short, 
D.D.  formerly  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall,  Preben- 
dary of  Westminster  and  Exeter,  and 
^«ceptor  to  the  late  Princess  Charlotte. 
Dr.  Short  took  the  degree  of  MJL  in 
1785,  and  B.  and  D.D.  in  181 1. 

ST.  ASAPH. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Williams,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Llangar. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Phillips,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Bettws. 


The  Rev.  John  Lloyd,  to  the  Rectory 
of  LlanyeiL 

DECEASED. 

At  Boddrydden,  aged  81,  on  the  7th 
Jone,  the  Very  Rev.  William  Davies 
Shipley,  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  ChanceUor 
of  the  Diocese,  and  Rector  of  Skeviog« 

Flint 

BANGOR. 

MARRIED. 

At  St  Mary's,  Mary-le-bone,  London, 
the  Rev.  James  Henry  Cotton,  Precentor 
of  Bangor,  to  Mary  Lawrens,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  Samuel  Fisher,  of  Bath. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Pulsfiird,  B.A. 
one  of  the  Prebendaries,  to  be  Canon 
Reridentiary  of  Wells  Cathednd. 

The  Rev.  G.  E.  Ranken,  B.A.  to  the 
Cure  of  St.  Michael's  parish,  Bath. 

The  Rev.  W.  B.  Whitehead,  M.A. 
Vicar  of  Chard,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Tim- 
berscombe,  Somerset  Patron,  the  Rev. 
Prebendary  Vanbrugh. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Green  Rogers,  M.A. 
to  the  Rectory  of  Yarlington,  Somerset 

The  Rev.  R.  Warner,  of  Bath,  to  die 
Rectory  of  Croscombe. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Blackbume,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Weston-super-Mare. 

The  Rev.  J.  Davis,  L.L.B.  to  the  per- 
petual and  augmented  Curacy  of  Ash- 
wick,  Somerset  Patron,  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Neve,  as  Vicar  of  Kihnersdon. 

The  Rev.  Llewelyn  LewelBn,  M.A. 
Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  one 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Schools  fai  that 
Univerdty,  to  the  Head  Mastership  of  the 
Free  and  endowed  Grammar  Sdiool  of 
Bruton,  Somerset 

The  Rev.  MUes  Bland,  BJ>.  F.R.S. 
late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  a  Prebendal  Stall  in 
the  Cathedral  Church.  Patron,  the  Bishop. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Watson  Barnard,  M.A. 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Compton-Bishop.  Pa- 
tron, the  Prebendary. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  on  Trinity  Sunday, 
in  the  Cathedral. 

DEACONS. 

Gregory  Birch  Boraster,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 
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Richard  Beadon  Bradley,  B.A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

Edward  Harbin,  B.A.  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Edward  Rowlandson,    B  A.   Queen's 
College,  Oxford^ 

James  Galloway,  M.A.  Exeter  College, 
Oxford. 

Richard  Morris,  B.A.  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Philip  Pinkney  Rendall,  K.A.  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

Hugh  Usher  Tighe,  B.A.  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford. 

John  Antes  La  Trobe,  B.A.  St  Ed- 
mund Han,  Oxford. 

John  Peter  Benson,  B.A.  Exeter  Cd- 
lege,  Oxford. 

Charles  George  BuUer,  B.A.  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Thomas  John  Trcvenen,  B.A..  Exeter 
College,  Oxford. 

.Mr.  Francis  Chilcott,  B.A.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Charles   Paul,    B.A.   Caius    College, 
Cambridge. 

William  Woolhouse  Robinson,  B.A.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge* 

William  Tiptaft,  B.A.  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Crsmbridge.  ■ 

Frederick  Vernon  Lockwood,  B.A.  Tri« 
nity  College,  Cambridge. 

John  Phillips,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

George  Rankmg,  S.C.L.  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambiidge. 

JnlhtfCkarlesHare,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Bdtwaxd  Patteson,  B.A.  Queen's  Col- 
lage, Cambridge. 

Rjdiard  Sheepshanks,  M.A.  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

BwgeB  Lambert,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Chflriei  Edward  Band,  B.  A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

FiederidLLuke  D'ArviUe,  B.A.  Christ 
College,  Cambri^. 

PRIESTS. 

Edward  Ludlow,  BJL  St  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxf<»rd. 

William  Bkek,  B.A.  Magdalen  Hall, 
Qxfoid. 

William  Farier  Holt,  BLA.  late  Fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  PhiUips,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

George  Elliott  Raaken,  B.A.  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 


Biyelake  Bray,  M.A.  Emmanuel  Col- 
lege,. Cambridge. 

Charies  Lloyd,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

At  a  private  Ordination,  June  14. 

DEACONS. 

Robert  Albion  Cox,  B.A.  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

William  George  Dymock,  B.A.  Exeter 
'College,  Oxford. 

William  Henry  England,  B.A.  Pem- 
broke College,  Oxford. 

WiUiam  H.  E.  D.  Shaw,  B.A.  St  Pe- 
ter's College,  Cambridge. 

Hugh  John  Belfour,  Literate. 

PRIESTS. 

James  Scott,  B.A.  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

Alexander  Templeman,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

Edward  Wilson,  B.A.  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    ' 

James  Parker  Youles,  B.A.  St  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Harbin,  late  Fellow 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to  Abigail 
Rose,  third  daughter  of  George  Warry, 
Esq.  of  Cossington,  in  the  county  of  So- 
merset 

The  Rev.  H.  Rogers,  to  Sarah,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  W.  Phelps,  Esq.  of 
East  Pennard,  Somerset 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Colbeck  Holdswortb, 
of  Madock,   Bath,   to  Miss  Leader,  of 
Brightwell  House,  near  Sheffield. 

DECEASED. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Charles  Symmons, 
late  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  who  was 
incorporated  B.D.  and  D.D.  in  1794. 
This  gentleman,  had  been  some  time  in  a 
declining  state  of  health.  He  was  a  pro- 
found scholar  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  His  translation  of  The  MneU, 
will  ever  rank  among  the  best  versions  of 
'  the  Mantuan  Muse.  A  warm  lover  of 
liberty,  but  a  sound  fnend  to  the  British 
constitution ;  his  Life  of  Milton  will  hold 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  temple  of 
British  Biography.  This  gentleman  pub- 
lished a  collection  of  poems,  written  by 
himself,  and  by  a  departed  daughter,  of 
admirable  talents.  His  last  production, 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  was 
a  lafe  of  Shakespeare,  and  an  Essay  on 
the  Writings  and  Genius  of  our  unrivalled 
Bard,  a  work  of  great  acumen,  judgment, 
and  taste.    In  his  private  life.  Dr.  Sym- 
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moM  waf  highly  ctteemed  by  tone  of  the 
first  literary  characters  of  the  draei. 

Aged  70,  the  Rev.  Edward  Palmer, 
upwards  of  40  years  perpetual  Chirate  of 
Moaeley,  and  Vicar  of  8toguraey»  Somer- 
set 

In  Queen's-square,  Bath,  the  Venefs- 
hle  Charles  Sandiford,  Archdeacon  of 
Wells,  and  Vicar  of  Awre  and  Blakeney, 
and  of  Tirley,  Gloucestershire. 

The   Rev.   Sydenham  Teast   Wylde, 
Rector  of  Ubley,    Perpetual  Curate  of 
Burrington,  Chaplain  to  Lord  Viscount 
Melville,  and  one  of  the  oldest  Magis- 
trates of  the  county  of  Somerset. 

Aged  75,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hoadly 
Ashe,  D.D.  upwards  of  50  years  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Crewkeme,  and  Vicar  of  Mis- 
terton,  Somersetshire. 

At  Bath,  in  his  75th  year,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Leman. 

In  Fulteney-street,  Bath,  aged  64,  the 
Rev.  Roger  Frankland,  Canon  Residenti- 
ary of  Wells. 

BRISTOL. 

FREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  William  Thompson*  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Halstock;  Patron, 
John  Disney,  Esq.  of  Hyde*  Essex. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  M.A.  to 
the  perpetual  and  augmented  Curacy  of 
Charterhouse  Hinton. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Chapel  of 
Christ  College,  Cambridge,  on  Sunday, 
the  14th  of  May: 

DEACONS. 

Edward  Sneyd,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
Cambridge. 

Lawrence  StephensoDi  B.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Morgan  Richards  Davys,  literate* 

FRIE8T8. 

Henry  Coddington,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Cooke,  M.A.  Emanuel  College, 
Cambridge. 

Benjamin  Weaver,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Richard  Port,  B.A.  Brasenose 
College,  Ozfinrd. 

John  HorsfiMrd,  B.A«  Queen's  College, 
Oxibrd. 

MARRIED. 

At  Clifton,  the  Rev.  Rowland  Bateman, 
Rector  of  SUton,  Dorset,  to  Frances  Ca- 
therine, eldest  daug^iter  of  the  late  Ber- 
tram Biitford,  Esq. 


At  Stockton-on-Teet,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Colson,  M.A.  of  Baliol  College,  Oxiord, 
and  of  Piddlehinton,  Dorset,  to  Julia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Andiony 
Story,  Esq.  of  Newbotde,  Durham. 

DECEASED* 

The  Rev.  Robert  Cosens,  40  yeaiy 
Vicar  of  Long  Burton  and  Uolnest,  Dorset 

CARLISLE. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Edmund  Goodenough,  D.D. 
Head  Master  of  Westminster  School,  to  a 
Prebendal  Stall  by  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Carlisle ;  Patron,  the  Bishop. 

MARRIEDU 

The  Rev.  C.  H.  Wybergh«  ton  of  Tho- 
mas Wybergh,  Esq.  of  Isell  HaU,  Cum- 
berland, to  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Frauds  Mhishull,  Rector  of 
Nunney,  Somersetshire. 

CHESTER. 

The  Rev.  George  Henry  Webbefi  B.A. 
and  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Great  Bud  worth,  Chester; 
Patrons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Man- 
chester. 

The  Rev.  William  Johnson,  M.A.  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  to  the  VIcantte 
of  Mottram  in  Longendsde ;  Patzon,  oe 
Bishop  of  Chester. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Mosley  Master,  ll.A. 
of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Cutaey 
of  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

MARRIED.' 

The  Rev.  William  H.  0.  Mann,  of 
Bowden,  Cheshire,  to  Baibaray  eUot 
daughter  of  Richard  Spooneri  Esq,,  of 
Brickfield,  near  Worcester. 

DECEASED. 

At  Liverpool,  aged  30,  the  Rtv.  Wil- 
liam Swift,  B.A.  late  of  Queen's  Collage, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards  Curate  of  Sb 
Mark's  Church,  Liverpool. 

The  Rev.  J.  Turner,  Viear  of  yUMtnmt 
in  Longendale,  Cheshire. 

Aged  32,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hodgson,  of 
Kurby  HaU,  near  Bofoughbridgei  Tcrk- 
shire. 

Aged  60,  the  Rev.  W.  Haino,  Raetor 
of  West  Tanfield,  York. 

*  The  Rev.  Robert  Philip  Goodciioii^ 
M.A.  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  latt 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Pre- 
bendary of  York,  Southwell,  and  Carlisle, 
and  Rector  of  Cfurltoti  in  Lyndrick,  Not- 
tinghamshire» 
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ST.  DAVID'S. 

PREFERRED. 

Rev.  R.  W.  Richardson,  to  the 
e  of  Jeffreyston,  Pembrokeshire. 
Rev.  J.  Harris,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
da,  Pembrokeshire,  and  the  Suc- 
StaU  in  St  David's  Cathedral. 

MARRIED. 

ton.  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Rev.  John 
Rector  of  Penmaen,  Glamorgan- 
)  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late 
Walker,  Esq.  of  Ongar,  Essex. 

DECEASED. 

andovery,  the  Rev.  John  Davies, 
that  place. 

Lev.  R.  James,  for  35  years  Cu-* 
wmdu,  Breconshire. 

ELY. 

ORDAINED. 

:«ord  Bishop  on  Trinity  Sunday,  at 
emrge's,    Hanover-square,    Lon- 

DEACONS. 

18  Newton,  B.A.  St.  John's  CoK 

nb. 

»l  Wilson,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 

nb. 

$haw,  B.A.  Jesus  College,  Cam* 

William  Gleadall,  M.A.  Catha- 
,  Camb. 

m  Spencer  Harris  Braham,  B.iL 
!!oUege,  Ozon. 

Henry  Bond,  B.A.  Queen's 
Camb. 

iitdmer  Neville,  B.A.  Queen's 
Ozon. 

ick  Williamson,  B.A.  Christ 
Oxon. 

:  J.  W,  Wright,  Trinity  Col- 
on*   By  Let,  Dim'  Jrom  the 
Winehetter, 
Lewis  Jones,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 

d  Jones,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
?y  Let,  Dim,  from  ihe  Bishop  of 
• 
Thompson,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
ibridge.  By  Let.  Dim,  from  the 
Gmtgr, 

PRIESTS. 

a  Wbewell,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Tn- 
ffit  Cambridge* 

Charies  Hare,  M«A.  Fellow  of 
ollege,  Cambridge* 


George  Barber  Paley,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
St.  Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

Peter  Still,  B.A.  Fellow  of  King's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge. 

Walter  Blunt,  B.A.  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Brown  Maturin,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
^King's  College,  Cambridge.    ^ 

Lawrence  Stephenson,  M.A.  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Chalmers   Storie,  B.A.  Clare 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Lathbury,  B.A.  St.  Edmund's 
Hall,  Oxon. 

Thomas  Penton,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col-  N 
lege,  Oxon.  i 

William  Evans,  B.A.  Trinity  College^  > 
Oxon.    By  Let  Dim.  from  the  Bishop  \ 

of  Winchester,  j 

DECEASED. 

Suddenly,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Baxter, 
B.A.  late  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

EXETER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Holden  Pott,  M.A. 
Archdeacon  of  London,  to  the  Chancellor- 
ship and  a  Canon  Residentiaryship  of 
Exeter  Cathedral ;  the  option  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

The  Rev.  John  Bnll,  D.D.  Student  of 
Christ  Church,   Oxfiird,   Archdeacon  of 
Cornwall,    and  Canon  Residentiary    of 
Exeter,  to  the  Rectory  of  Lesant  in  Corn- 
wall ;  Patron,  the  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Rodd,  D.D.  of  Exe- 
ter CoUege,  Oxford,  to  a  Prebendal  Stall 
in  Exeter  Cathedral;  Patron,  the  BUikop, 

The  Rev.  H.  F.  Lyte,  B.A.  to  the  New 
District  Church  in  the  parish  of  Lower 
Brixham,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  William  Davy,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Winkleigh,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  Geqrge  Barnes,  D.D.  of  Exe- 
ter College,  Oxford,  and  late  Archdeacon 
of  Bombay,  to  the  Rectory  of  Sowton, 
Devon ;  Patron,  the  Bishop. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Marsham*  to  the  Vi- 
carage of  Ilsington,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  H.  S.  Plumptre,  to  the  Pef- 
petual  Curacy  of  East  Stonehouse,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  John  Sherashanks,  to  the 
Archdeaconry  of  ComwalL 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Smith,  to  the  Rectory 
of  St  Leonard,. Devon. 

The  Rev.  John  Williams,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Probus,  ComwalL 
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The  Rev.  Thomas Carew,  to  tbercctorr 
of  Bkrkleigh,  Devon.  ^^^ 

MARKIED. 

At  Bridport,  the  Rev.  Dtnid  Naatet 
Rector  of  Powderfaam,  to  Mary,  daiurhter 
of  G.  Golduig,  Eiq.  of  Bridport 

At  Swintbridge,  Devonshire,  the  Rev. 
John  RusieO,  jun.  to  Penelope,  younsest 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Admiral  Bm^,  of 
Dennington. 

At  BuckUnd  FiUeigh,  Devon,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Lempriere,  Rector  of  Meeth,  in 
that  county,  to  Lucy  Maria,  fourth  daugh- 
ter of  the  Ute  J.  D.  Fonlkes,  JBsq.  of  the 
East  India  Service. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Greenwood,  ^^car  of 
Colaton  Rawleigh,  Devon,  to  Matilda  So- 
phia, eldest  daughter  of  the  hUe  Thomaf 
Vhicent,  Esq.  of  Cahie,  Wilts. 

The  Rev.  John  WiUiams,  B.D.  Fellow 
of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of 
Probus,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  to  Anne, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  W.  Elias 
Taunton,  of  Grand  Pont 


John  Colbome,  B.A.  Wadham  Collegej 
Oxford. 

CharlesWallii^ton,B.A.ChriitChmch, 
Cambridge. 


DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  Wmiam  Batt,    Rector   oiT 
Botetfleming,  Devon. 

At  an  advanced  age,  the  Rev.  Thomai 
Jobnes,  M.A.  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford, 
Chancellor  of  Exeter,  Archdeacon  of 
Barnstaple,  and  Vicar  of  Lezant  He 
took  the  degree  of  M.A.  fai  July,  1783. 

In  hb  88d  year,  the  Rev.  William 
Davy,  Vicar  of  Winkleigb,  Devon. 

At  the  Vicarage  House,  Bbhop's  Taw- 
ton,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Lane  Yeomans,  M.  A. 
and  formerly  fellow  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford,  Vicar  of  the  parishes  of  Bishop's 
Tawton  and  Braunton,  Devon.  Mr.  Yeo- 
man's took  the  Degree  of  M.A.  in  1799. 

GLOUCESTER. 

PBBF£a&ED* 

The  Rev.  T.  G.  Jones,  B;A«  Rector  of 
Lansainfread,  Monmouthshire,  and  Master 
of  the  endowed  Grammar  School,  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, to'the  Rectory  of  Saint- 
bury  ;  Patron,  James  Robert  West,  Esq. 
Alscot  Park,  Gloucestershire. 

ORDAINED. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral. 
June  19. 

DEACONS. 

Heathiield  Weston  Hickes,  B.A.  Pem- 
bnAe  College,  Oxford. 


Joseph  Frederick  Hone,  B.A.  Umver- 
sity  College,  Oxford. 

Charles  Loder  Stevens,  B.A.  St  Mary 
Hall,  Oxford.  ^ 

Morgan  Watkms,  B.A.  Jesus  CoUege, 
Oxford. 

Henry  Hodgson,  B.A.  Magdalen  Col- 
l«^,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Ward  Franklyn,  B.A.  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Peter  Veel,  B.A.  Christ  Chmch,  Csb- 
hridge. 

MAUUBD. 

At  Cam,  Gloucestershire,  the  Rev. 
Waiiam  Fryer,  Vicar  of  Cam,  to  Ann 
Augusta  Lloyd,  eldest  daughter  of  Gesm 
Hams,  Esq.  of  OaUands,  near  Doisley. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Leigh  Bennett,  B.A. 
of  Merton  College,  Oxfivd,  and  of  Ledi- 
lade  in  the  county  of  Gkraceiter,  to  EDI- 
nor,  the  only  surviving  daughter  of  tht 
late  William  Codrington,  Esq.  of  WrouiA- 
on,  Wiltshire.  ^^^ 

At  Bathraston,  the  Rev.  Geeige  Sheier, 
M.  A.  Ute  FeUow  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
and  Vicar  of  Marshfield,  Gkmce^ershiie, 
to  Mary  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  the  kte 

i  ^«^;  ^*"^'««'»   Esq.  formcriy  «f 
Hare  Hall,  Essex.  ' 

The  Rev.  Maurice  Fitzgerald  Town- 
send,  M.A.  hite  Student  of  Christ  OrareL 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Thombory    ffle^ 

eestershire,  to  Alice  Elizabeth  Shnte,  niece 
of  the  Ute  Henry  Stevens,  Esq.  of  Chave- 
nage  House,  Gloucestershire. 

At Walcot Church,  Bath,  dieRcv.a 
Rees,  of  Wide  war,  to  Chrisdan  St  Mce 
Randolph,  only  dau^ter  of  James  Ban- 
dolph.  Esq* 

The  Rev.  Frederidt   Astim,  M.A.  sf 
University  College,  Oxford,  and  Wood     H 
Stanway,  m  the  county  of  Gloocester  to 
EHzabeth,  eUest  daughter  of  Ricteni 
Chambers,  Esq.  of  Cradley  HalL 

DECEASED. 

In  the  24th  year  of  hie  age,  die  Rev.  J. 
Jackson,  M.A.  Head  Master  of  North- 
leach  School,  Gloucestershire,  and  late  «f 
Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

At  HorsUy,  Gloneestenfaiie,  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Keck,  MJL  Ute  of  Trinity  Cd^ 
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L      He  took  the  degree  of  WilUam  BuUer,  M.A.  Worcester  Col- 

li, lege,  Oxford. 

Charles  Rolfe,  B.A.  Lincoln  College. 


HEREFORD. 


PREFERRED. 


.  T.  H.  Biggs,  to  the  Rectory 
e,  in  the  county  of  Hereford. 
John  Randall,  B.A.  to  the 
Pyonshali,  Herefordshire. 

MARRIED. 

the  Rev.T.  Underwood, Vicar 
»n,  and  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
)od,  Rector  of  Ross,  and  Ca- 
itiary  of  Hereford  Cathedral, 
iabeth,  daughter  of  the  late 
Esq.  of  Over  Ross, 
ick,  the  Rev.  Edward  Willes, 
lird  daughter  of  Colonel  Stew- 
Du  House,  near  Warwick. 

DECEASED. 

Iway,  Worcestershire,  in  the 
'  his  age,  the  Rev.  John  Ora- 
3f  AH  Souls'  and  Corpus  Christi 
)xford,  Rector  of  Brampton 
efordshire,  and  Vicar  of  Cople, 


ELD  AND  COVENTRY. 

PREFERRED. 

'.  C.  Girdlestone,  MA.  Fellow 

lollegev  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage 

near  Wolverhampton ;  Patron, 

»y  and  Ward. 

lerable  Archdeacon  Owen,  to 

of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury. 

R.  Oleadow,  to  the  Rectory  of 

Salop. 

m  Thickens,  Vicar  of  Exhall, 

itry,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Fillong- 

3  county  of  Warwick ;  Patron, 

Ibancellor. 

v.  Thomas   Leeson  Cursham, 

Lincoln  College,  to  the  Living 

en,  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

ORDAINED. 

Lord  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral: 

DEACONS. 

oger  Kynaston,    B.A.    Christ 

•xford. 

istice,  B.A  Christ  Church,  Ox-; 

PRIESTS. 

).  Cliiiuif  B.A.  Brasenose  Col- 
rd. 


MARRIED. 

At  Burton-upon-Trent,  the  Rev.  Chas. 
John  Fynes  Clinton,  M.A.  of  Oriel  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  to  Caroline,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Joseph  Clay,  Esq.  of  Bur- 
ton. 

At  Walford,  Herefordshire,  Lichfidd, 
the  Rev.  E.  B.  Bagshawe,  Rector  of  Egam, 
Derbyshire,  and  third  son  of  Sir  William 
C.  Bagshawe,  of  the  Oaks,  in  the  same 
county,  to  Jane,  youngest  daughter  of  die 
late  Wm.  Partridge,  Esq.  of  Monmouth. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  John  Wolfe,  M.A.  formerly 
Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  on 
Dr.  Finney's  Foundation,  and  late  Master 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  Dilbome,  Staf- 
fordshire. He  took  the  Degree  of  M.A* 
in  1788. 

Suddenly,  the  Rev.  R.  Lillington,  Vicar 
of  Hampton-in-Arden. 

In  his  61  St  year^  the  Rev.  John  Brick- 
dale  Blakeway,  M.A.andF.R.S.  30  yean 
Minister  and  Official  of  the  Royal  Peculiar 
of  St.  Mary's,  Shrewsbury. 

The  Rev.  William  Remington,  M.A. 
formerly  ofSt:  John's  College,  Cambridge^ 
and  for.  23  years  Minister  of  St  Michael's, 
Lichfield. 

Ihe  Rev.  Richard  Spearman,  M.A. 
Rector  of  Prestdn,  Shropshire,  and  of 
Haddenham,  Cambridgeshire. 

LINCOLN. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Ge<»rge  Peacock,  M.  A.  F.R.& 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
Cainbridge,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Wymes- 
would,  in  Leicestershire;  Patrons,  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Conington,  B.C.L. 
to  the  Rectory  of  Fishtoft,  Lincolnshire ; 
Patron  Francis  Thirkill,  Esq.  and  a  dis- 
pensation has  passed  the  Great  Seal  to 
enable  him  to  hold  that  Rectory  with  the 
Chapel  of  -Ease,  in  Boston. 

The  Rev.  William  Holme,  B.D.  Senior 
Fellow  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Loughborough ;  Pa- 
trons, the  Master  and  Fellows  of  that 
Society. 

The  Rev.  John  Bligh,  M.A.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Easton,  and  the  Perpetual 
Curacies  of  Long  Stowe  and  Barham,  in 
the  county  of  Huntingdon ;  Patron,  the 
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Eev.    T.  Kerrich,  MjL  Pkebendary  of 
Long  Stowe,  in  Lincolii  Catfaednl* 

Tbe  Rer.  Frederick  Borradailt,  ILA. 
to  the  Prebend  of  Milton  Manor,  in  the 
Cadiedral  Church  of  Uncohi;  PatnMi,tfae 
ffishop* 

OftOAIHEO. 


By  the  Lord  Bidiop  on  Trinity  8iuiday,in 
the  Parochial  Chiqpel  of  Sl  Mary-le- 


osAOoaa. 

Ftovdval  Bowcn,  B.A.  All  floub*  Col- 
lege, QzDn. 

Ridiard  BndLby,  B. A.  Trin.  CoD.  Dob- 
fin. 

William  Marrioi  Caldeoott,  B.A.  Orid 
College,  Oxon. 

John  Frederick  Dawson,  S.CX.  Tri- 
nity CoOege,  Camb. 

George  Maurice  Drununond,  B.A.  Bal- 
liol  College,  Ozon. 

John  Dunn,  BJL  St.  John'a  CoOcgey 
Camb. 

WUUam  MOner  Parish,  BJL  C.  C.  a 
Camb. 

John  Pemie,  B.A.  GonriOe  and  Caioi 
College,  Camb. 

John  Healy,  BJL  GoBfiDc  and  Catns 
College,  Camb. 

Charles  Wlffiam  Hng^lies,  B.A.  C.  a 
CCamb. 

Robert  Hustwick,  B.A.  Qoeen's  Col- 
lege, Camb. 

Charles  Pritchard,  B.A.  Trinity  College, 
Camb. 

John  Francis  Wray,  B.A.  Rmmann^i 
College,  Camb. 

FrancU  White,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Camb. 

Bernard  Gilpin,  B.  A.  Queen's  College, 
Camb. 

Lord  Charles  P^mlet,  M.  A.  Clare  HaD, 
Camb. 

Thomas  Powys  Outnun,   BJL  St.' 
John's  College,  Camb. 

Gilbert  Bodbard    BJackbum. 
Magdalen  college,  Camb. 
frmk,  OeArdMshtpafTtrk. 

Geoig^  Darby  St.  Qnintin, '. 
College,  Camb.    By  Let.  Dim.  frtrn  Urn 
Bishop  ef  Chidleaer, 

raiBSTs. 

Robert  Thomas  Hadnutt,  B.A.  Em- 
manuel College,  Camb. 

John  NeviUe  Cakrafi,  B.A.  Clare  HaO, 
Camb. 

Charles  SuttOQ  Chaplin,  BJL  Clan 
HaU,Camb. 

i 


John  Gh>fer,  Jon.  8C  John'a  ralhy., 
Camb. 

William  Halfhead,  BJL  Queca'a  Qd- 
Icge,  Camb. 

James  Ratdiff  Hartley,  M  JL  Queca's 
College,  Camb. 

B^^  Wriodiesley  Noel,  MJL  Tri- 
nity Collie,  Camb. 

Edward  Pearct,  BJL  Trimtj  (kOegt, 
Cambb 

Francis  PSckfbrd,  BJL  Queen's  GoOtccw 
Camb. 

Joseph  Reade,  BJL  Cains  an  Bciit 
CoBegCt  Camb. 

Charles  WiDiams,  S^CX.  Trinity  B4 
Camb. 

John  Wing,  B.A.  Clare  HaO,  Gnt- 
bridge. 

Walter  Wortham,  B.A.  ig»pUVi  Col- 
lege, Camb. 

I^wis  TugweD,  MJL  Braaenooe  oi- 
lege,Qzon.  Bif  LeLDhfufiwrnOmAtdk- 
hUhopcfYork. 

Charies  James  Hnctso,  BJL  Mi^tibi 
haB,Qimi.  By  Let.  Dim.  fimm  m  BL 
^WuKketUr. 


The  Rer.  R.  Wilson,  to  Evna,  mBt§ 

daughter  of  Colonel  P%ott,  of  DodinM 
Park,  Bucks. 

At  St.  Mary's,  Isfington,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund Nelson  Dean,  MJL  of  ^artnoka 
CdDege,  Oxford,  and  of  Weabm,  Hcn- 
Ibrdshire,  to  Emma,  ddest  Hi^to*  tf 
WHliam  Thomas,  Esq.  df  Lombard- sUert^ 
London. 

At  Louth,  the  Rev.  Ednumd  Sta^liw 
BJL  Vicar  of  South  EOdngton,  to  flnnf. 
eldest  dau^ter  of  the  late  Richard  Bei- 
wood,  Esq. 

At  York,  the  Rev.  J.  Homer.  MJL  of 
Kilbum,    Fellow  of  Clare  HaO, 
bridge,  and  Rector  of  SooA  Rfiiim^ 
oolndiire,  to  Sophia  Mary, 
Cer  of  J.  Hall,  Esq.  of  Fariingloo. 

At  Chpham,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Boi^ 
radaSe,  M.A.  of  Brasennose  College,  Oz- 
find.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  to  Desse- 
tria»  only  daughter  of  ffae  late  Captna 
Robert  Hudson,  of  Clapham.         , 

At  Spil^y,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rer.  Jsha 
Cheaks,  MJL  of  Brasennose  College^  Ox- 
ford, to  Mary  Ann  Jane^  ddest  daogbfeer 
of  A.  Beffingham,  Esq.  of  DnbGn. 

The  Rev.  Frands  Jackson  Blaiidy,  M.  A 
and  FeDow  of  Sl  John's  CoDege,  Ozfiad, 
to  Mary,  the  youngest  dan^iter  of  dKbtt 
E.  Pole,  Esq.  of  Eton,  Bw^ 
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DBCBASBD. 

rlev.  W.  Gray,  M.A.  one  of  the 
fk$xt  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  aged 

EUt.  Baptist  Noel  Turner,  M.A. 
if  Denton,  in  Lincolnshhre,  and  of 
a  Rutland. 

Rev.  Richard  Wright,  Vicar  of 
if  Lincolnshire. 

edford,  the  Rev.  George  Kendal, 
if  the  Rev.  H.  S.  J.  Bullen,  Rector 
lingworth,  Bedfordshire, 
lidenhead,  Berks,  aged  84,  the 
nry  Dodwell,  Rector  of  Harlax- 
Colsterworth,  in  the  county  of 

I  67th  year,  the  Rev.  Richard 

D.D.  Rector  of  Loughborough, 

rshire. 

62,  the  Rev.  Robert  Willoughby 

B.A.  and  formerly  of  Pembroke 

mbridge.  He  was  during  SO  years 

f  Ickworth  and  Chedbuigh,  near 

ad  Rector  of  Quarrington,  Lin- 

• 

tten,  Bedfordshire,  aged  64,  the 

.  Coulthurst 

Lev.  W.  Brown,  of  Stamford. 

Jchfbrd,  Lincolnshhre,  the  Rev. 

3edford,  Rector  of  that  place. 

rS,  the  Rev.  Frogmore  Cumming, 

&  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 

'Icar  of  Cardington  and  Keysoe, 

rdshire,  and  Prebendary  of  Lin« 

tton,  near  Northwich,  in  his  28th 
Rev.  Joel  Broadhurst,  M.A.  of 
College,  Oxford,  late  Curate  of 

tedfordshire. 


LLANDAFF. 

PREFERRED. 

Lev.  Charles  R.  Sumner,   D.D. 
ry  of  Canterbury,  Chaplain  in 
and  Librarian  to  his  Miyesty, 
ihopric  of  Llandaff. 

MARRIED. 

nteague,  Monmouthshire,  the 
rid  Jones,  Curate  of  Pontypool, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Wat- 
^,  Esq.  of  the  same  place. 

DECEASED. 

6,  the  Rev.  Owen  Owen,  M.A. 
Lang^u,  Montgomery. 


At  Hampton,  near  Cardiff,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mi- 
nister of  that  Parish, 


NORWICH. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  C.  Wodsworth,  M.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Ingoldisthorpe,  Norfolk ;  Pa* 
tron,  the  Rev.  T.  L.  Cooper. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Ptetteson,  to  be  Under 
Mhiister  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft,  Nor- 
wich. 

The  Rev.  Wiliara  Rees,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Horsey,  Norfolk;  Patrons,,  the 
Governors  or  Trustees  of  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School  of  North  Walsham,  of  the 
foundation  of  Sir  William  Paston,  Knt. 
deceased. 

The  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott,  to  St.  Mar- 
garet's Chapel,  Widcot. 

The  Rev.  A.  Dashwood,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Bintry,  with  tha  Rectory  of  Themel- 
thorpe  annexed,  Norfolk;  Patron,  Sir 
Jacob  Ajtley,  Bai^. 

'  The  Rev.  T.  Methwold,  to  the  Rc&f 
tory  of  Kilvarstonc,  Suflfolk;  Patron,  the 
King. 

The  Rav.  BeU  Cook,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  St  Paul  and  SL  James  an- 
nexed, Norwich;  Patron,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  that  Cathedral. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  George  Comyn,  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Roudham,  Norfolk ;  Pa- 
tron, Sir  J.  S.  Sebright,  Bart,  of  Beedi- 
wood,  Herts. 

The  R«v.  George  Day,  M.A.  to  the 
Perpetual  curacy  of  Hemblington,  Nor<« 
folk. 

The  Rev.  Frauds  Howes,  M.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Aldecford  with  Attlebridge  an- 
nexed, Norfolk;  Patron,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Norwich. 

The  Rev.  Augustus  Dashwood,  Fellow 
Commoner  of  Pembroke  Hall,  pamhridge, 
to  the  Rectory  of  Thomage,  with  Brinton 
annexed,  Norfolk. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edward  Southwdl 
Keppell,  MA.  to  the  Rectory  of  TitUe* 
shall  with  Godwick  and  Wellingham  an- 
nexed, Norfolk ;  Patron,  Thomas  William 
Coke,  Esq.  of  Holkham  Hall. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Reynolds,  BJL  to 
the  Rectory  of  Homingtoft,  Norfolk ;  Pa- 
tron, F.  R.  Reynolds,  Esq.  of  Yar- 
mouth. 
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ORDAIMCD. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Cathedral. 

DEAcam. 

John  Serjeant  Alvit,  B.A.  Chrift  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

William  Ayerat,  B.A.  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Joseph    C.   Badelcy,    S.CX.   Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge. 

Edward  Richard  Benyon,    B.A.  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 
■  John  Parmeter  Buck,  B.  A.  Calus  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Marcus  Grigson  Butcher,  B.A.  Brazen- 
nose  College,  Oxford. 

Walter  Chenery,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  William  Crick,  B.A.  Jesus  Col- 
lege, Cambrid^ 

James  Currie,  B.A.  Univerity  College, 
Ozlbrd.    Bjf  Let  Dim.  from  theBUkop  ^ 
Limdau 

Martin  BaiUie  Darby,  B.A.  St  John's 
Colkgc,  Cambridge. 

Jwnes  Charles  O'Hara  Dickens,  B.A. 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 

Frauds  FuUord,  Fellow  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, OxfiNrd. 

Sydney  Gedge,  BJL  FeUow  of  Cathe- 
rine hall,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Hawthorne,  St  Peter's  College, 
Cambridge. 

Richard  Hewitt,  B.A.  Queen's  College, 
Oxford* 

Henry  Lewin,   B.A.  Trinity  CoDege, 
Cambridge* 

Edwaiid  Lindsell,  B.A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridige. 

Henry  Browne  Longe,  BJL  Downing 
College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  Luxmore,  B.A.  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

John  May,  B.  A.  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Nnnn,  B.A.  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge. 

William  Orger,  &A.  St Edoiund  Hall, 
Oxford. 

Henry  Sharpe  Pocklingtoo,  BJk.  Christ 
College,  Cambridge. 

John  Bathurst  Sduymbcrg,.  B.A.   Em- 
■lanoel  Cambridge. 

William   Robert  Taylor,    B.A.   Jesus 
College,  Cambridge. 

Eliis  Walfard,    B.A.    Corpus   Christi 
College,  Cambridge. 


Richard  Coke  Wihnot,  late  of  Brazen- 
nose  College,  Oxford. 

Frands  Edward  Jackson  Yalpy,  M.A. 
Trhiity  CoDege,  Cambridge. 

Richard  Wright,  BJk.  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  By  Lei,  Dim.frvmike  Buiop 
if  Lincoln. 

PRIESTS. 

Charies  Arnold,  B.A.  Feflow  of  Cains 
College,  Cambridge.  By  Let,  Dim.  from 
the  Bishop  qf  Peterhommglu 

John  Arthy,  B.A.  Jesus  Cdllege,  Cam- 
bridge* 

John  Ayie,  BJl.  Cains  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Charles  Krch,  M.A.  Cadiarine  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Cooper  Colls,  B.  A.  Christ  Col- 
lege, Cambridge- 
Henry  Coirie,  M.D.{k.  Andrew's. 

Richard  Daniel*  BJL  dare  Hall,  Gbd- 
bridge. 

.    Thomas  DafidiOP,  BJL  Qaeen'bCol- 
lege,  Cambridge. 

John  Osmond  Deakin,  BJL  Dofwibg 
College,  Cambridge. 

Henry  witness,  B.A.  Queen's  CdDcge, 
Cambridge. 

William  Fletcher,  St  John's  CeBy, 
Cambridge. 

William  Frost,  B.A*  Clare  Hal^  Can- 
bridge. 

John  Gibson,  BLA.  Catbsriae  HA 
Cambridge. 

Thomas  Hanrey,  B.A.  Christ  College, 
CMubridge. 

Edmund  Hill,  BJk.  Christ  Coli|e^ 
Cambridge. 

John  Image,  B.A.  Cama  CoOege^  Gas- 
bridge. 

James  King,  B.A.  Catherine  HsB, 
Cambridge. 

John  Knerett 

Joseph  Thomas  Lawtoo,  B.A.  Trimty 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Marriott,  B.A.  MagdaicaGri- 
wfStf  Cambridge. 

Charies  Mathews,  BJL  Penshrahe  Bii^ 
Cambridge. 

J.irWillU».  MedNM.  B.A.  Tmilj 
College,  Cambridge. 

George  Alexander  Ftekc^  &A«  Om 
Hall,  Cambridge. 

Henry  RooUn,  M  JL  Qaeen's  CoBcgi^ 
Oxford. 

Hon.  Hugh  Anth.  Rous,  M  A.  Brasee- 
nose  College,  Oxford. 

Thomas  ^llliBm  Sahsoo,  B.A.  Csi« 
College,  Cambridge. 
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Sir  Windsor  Edwin  B.  Sandys,  M.A. 
Trinitv  College,  Cambridge. 

Richard  Sheepshanks,  M.A.  FeUow  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  By  Let, 
Dim,  Jhm  the  Buhop  rf  Ely, 

Joshua  Scholefield,  B.A.  Corpus  Christ! 
C<dl«ge,  Camfari^jge. 

John  Spurgeon,  B.A.  Corpus  Christ! 
Cottege,  Canrt>ridge. 

Oarrod  Wade,  B  A.  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge. 

Henry  Thomas  Wilkinson,  B.A.-  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge. 

Wilfiam  Wilson,  B.A.  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

EdwaVd  Woolnoogh,  M.A.  Christ  Col- 
Icgei,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

At  Norwich,  the  Rer*  B.  Cook,  to  Miss 
Harris,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Harris,  merchant,  of  that  city. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Cotterill,  M.A.  Rector 
«f  Blakeney,  to  Anne  Rohina,  youngest 
dai^ter  of  the  late  Rev.  E.  Hare,  B.D. 
«f  Doddng  Han,  Norfolk. 

The  Ber.  H.  L.  Adams,  of  Bumham 
Market,  Norfolk,  to  Mary  Catharine,  eld- 
est daughter  of  W.  Plumbridge,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Partridge,  Rector  of 
Cianwidi,  Norfidk,  to  Louisa  Isabella, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  T.  T.  Drake, 
ef  Shardeloes,  Budu. 

DECEASED. 

At  his  mother's  house,  at  Whitton, 
B^ar  Iptwioh,  the  Rev.  Jc^n  M.  Bolton, 
Curate  of  Hemblington  and  Woodbastiok, 
Mwfolk. 

OXFORD. 

PREFERRfiD. 

The  Rev.  John  Thomas  Lys,  M.A.  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Merton,  Oxfordshire. 
fttnona,  the  Rector,  Fellows,  and  Scholars 
of  Exeter  CoUm. 

The  Rev.  W.  Williams,  M.A.  of  All 
Souls  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Perpetual 
C vades  of  LeeMd  and  Ascot-sub- Wych- 
woody  in  diat  county.  FAtiou,  the  Rev. 
Rflkert  PUUfaBoie,  M.A. 

OmDAINED. 

9y  the  Lord  Bishop  at  Christ  ChoKih 
CMlMdnl,  May  21. 

raicoNs*  - 
Edward  WiOef,  B.A.  Curate  ef  Frit- 
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Robert  Appletopi  B«A.  Cunte  ef  Nuf- 
field. 

Octavius  Leach,  B.A.  Scholar  ef  Jesus 
College. 

Frederick  Grseme  Middleton,  B.A. 
Demy  of  Magdalen  College. 

Theophilns  Biddulph,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christ!  College. 

Francis  Marendas,  B,A.  Scholar  of  Je- 
sus College. 

Robert  WaU^er,  M.A.  Chaplain  of  Wad- 
ham  College. 

W.  W.  James  Augustas  Langford,  B.A. 
Curate  of  Watlington. 

Richard  Charles  Hippesley  Tuc^Lfield, 
B.A.  Fellow  of  All  Souls  CoUege. 

Edwanl  FelM^  M.A.  Fellow  of  Queen'a 
College. 

Ralph  Bemers,  B.A.  Demy  of  Mag- 
dalen College. 

Frederick  Alexander  Stirky,  B.A.  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church. 

Cyril  George  Hutchinson,  M.A.  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church. 

Augustus  Short,  B.A.  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Robert  Burr  Bourne,  M.A.  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Wilfiam  Robert  Newbolt,  B.A.  Student 
of  Christ  Church. 

Benjamin  John  Harrison,  B.A.  Student 
ef  Christ  Churchy 

William  Hazel,  B.A.  Chaphun  of  Christ 
Church. 

Henry  Linton,  B.A.  Demy  of  Mag- 
dalen Collejge. 

William  Oxnam,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College. 

William  Mathews,  B.A.  ChapUun  of 
New  College. 

Andrew  Bloxam,  B.  A.  Sdiolar  of  Wad- 
ham  College. 

Robert  Thorp,  M.A.  Felk>w  of  Corpui 
Christ!  College. 

Thomas  Arthur  Pewys,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College. 

PRIESTS. 

Edward  GresweU,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Cor- 
pus Christl  College. 

George  Tyndall,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Mer- 
ton College. 

Francis  Chambre  SteeV  B.A.  Scholar 
of  Jesus  College. 

William  Gresley,  M.A.  Stddent  of  Christ 
Church. 

Francis  Jackson  Blandy,  M.A.  Fellow 
T>f  St  John's  College. 

Wm.  Henry  Cynric  Lloyd,  M.A.  Scho- 
lax  of  Jesus  Colk^. 
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Peter  Titley,  B.A.  Scholar  of  Jesus 
College. 

John  Saznuel  Smalley,  B.A.  Scholar  of 
Jesus  College. 

Henry  Alluon  Dodd,  M.A.  Chaplain  of 
Queen's  College. 

Alfred  Eylai  Davies,  B.A.  Curate  of 
Langfbrd. 

Henry  Jphn  Passand,  B.A.  Curate  of 
Noke. 

Charles  John  Plumer,  M  JL  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College. 

.    Geo.  Powys  Stopford,  B.A.  Fellow  of 
All  Souls'  College. 

We  understand  that  the  Hon.  and 
Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  in- 
tends holding  Visitations  and  Confirma- 
tions at  the  following  places : — Bicester, 
Mcmday,  August  28  ;  Deddington,  Tues- 
day, August  29 ;  Woodstock,  Thursday, 
August  31 ;  Oxford,  Friday,  September 
1 ;  Henley,  Tuesday,  September  5  ;  and 
a  Confirmation  at  Chipping-nnrton,  Wed- 
nesday,  August  30. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Dan^l  Alexander,  B.A.  of 
St  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Richard  Dobson,  Esq. 
solidtor,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At  Great  Dawley,  Salop,  the  Rev. 
John  Mayer  Wood,  M.A.  of  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  and  of  Stottesdon,  to 
Bfiss  Hannah  Parton. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Lea,  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of  Tadmar- 
txm,  in  this  county,  to  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Poyntz  S.  Ward,  of  Hen- 
ley-in-Arden. 

The  Rev.  C.  Girdlestone,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  to  Ann  Eliza- 
beth, only  daughter  of  Baker  Morrell, 
,£sq.  of  that  city. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

PREFERRED. 

• 

The  Rev.  Edward  Hatch  Hoare  to  the 
Rectory  of  Ishafai  superior.  Patron,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Hoare,  of  Bath. 

The  Rev.  Samson  Henry.  White,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Maidforth,  upon  his  own 
petition. 

The  Rev.  William  Willamson  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Slipton,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
thampton.   Patron,  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Clerke,  M.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Eydon,  Northamptonshire; 
jpatron,  the  Khig. 

r/ie  Hon.  and  Rev.  Littleton  Charies 


Powys,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Corpiis  Chtisti 
Coll^ie,  Cambridge,  \o  the  Rectory  of 
PUton,  Northamptonshire. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Frederick  Powys 
to  the  Rectory  of  Achurch  with  the  Vicar- 
age of  Lilford  -annexed,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton.  Patron,  Sir  George  Ro- 
binson, Bart. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Maltby  Spence,  to  the 
Rectory  of  West  Haddon.  Patron,  Saw- 
yer Spence,  Es<|. 

OROAINBD. 

By  the  Lord  Bishop  in  the  Cathedral 
on  Trinity  Sunday. 

DEACON.  * 

Thomas  Horn,  B.A.  St  Edmund  Bal» 
Oxford. 

PRIESTS. 

Thomas  William  Carr,  B.A.  Brasenoit 
College,  Oxon. 

John  Frauds  Cobb,  BJl.  St.  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge. 

James  Hooke,  B.A.  Jesus  CoOefc, 
Cambridge. 

James  Metcalfe,  B.A.  St  John's  Ctf- 
lege,  Cambridge. 

Charles  John  Knfold,  B.A.  Chrisfi 
College,  Cambridge. 

Hugh  Maltby  Spence,  B.A.  Linooh 
College,  Oxon. 

Charles  Tucker,  B.A.  Wadham  Cdlege» 
Oxon. 

.  ^Samson  Henry  White,    B.A.  McitOR 
College,  Oxon. 

MARRIED. 

At  Midhurst,  Sussex,  the  Rev.  Hugh 
M.  Spence,  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxfti^ 
and  Vicar  of  West  Haddon,  Northamptoa* 
shire,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
William  Harding,  Vicar  of  Sulgrave,  in 
the  same  county. 

ROCHESTER. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Perecral,  M.A.  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Reclor  of 
Charlton,  Kent,  and  Washii^tjoo,  Dat> 
ham,  second  son  of  the  late  fcght  Hon. 
Spencer  Pereeval,  to  Cttheriae  \vM^ 
daughter  of  A.  B.  Drmnmoad,  'BmL  tf 
Cadland,  tiampshiiv, 

SALISBURY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  S.  Webber,. M.A.  Rector  of 


Diocese  oj  Worcester. 
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Fonthill  BUhop,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Tis- 
buiy,  WUts. 

The  Rev.  M.  Armstrong^  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Shaw,  cam  Donhingtcm ;  Patron, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Penrose. 

The  Rev.  Mattfiew  Maiish,  BD.  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Diocese  of  Sarum,  to  be  Canon  Resi- 
dentiary of  that  Cathedral. 

ORDINATIONS. 

The  following  Is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Saliiibury,^  relative  to 
Candidates  for  Orders  :^**  To  my  rule  of 
admitting  none  but  Graduates  as  Candi- 
dates for  Holy  Orders,  I  make  one  excep- 
tkMi,  and  that  is  in  the  case  of  Dissenting 
Ministei^s,  of  orthodox  persuasion,  who 
were  precluded  from  an  university  educa- 
tion by  their  dissient  from  the  Establbhed 
Church,  but  who,  having  renounced  their 
former  ministry,  and  made  a  public  decla- 
ratkm  of  their  reasons  for  so  doing,  can 
bring  sufficient  testimonials  to  their  moral 
character  from  respectable  persons  of  their 
former  connection,  and  from  beneficed 
deigymen  of  the  Established  Church." 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  P.  Worsley,  Vicar  of 
UaUavington,  Wilts,  to  Caroline,  eldest 
daughter  of  Peter  Acklom,  Esq.  of  Bever- 
ley, Yorkshiie. 

At  Frome,  the  Rev.  W.  Dalby,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
Vicar  of  Warminster,  to  Miss  Sheppard, 
eldest  daughter  of  George  Sheppard,  Esq. 
of  Fromefield  House. 

'  At  the  Abbey,  Malmsbury,  the  Rev.  J. 
ABen,  to  Miss  Mary  Ann  Vowles,  both  of 
thtt  place. 

DECEASED. 

At  Castle  Hill  Lodge,  Reading,  the 
Rev.  W.  Romame,  D.D. 

At  Chiddingibld,  aged  46,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Ekins,  Canon  Residentiary  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  and  Rec- 
tor of  ChiddiogfinUl,  in  Surrey. 

At  Bath,  in  bis  74th  year,  the  Rev. 
John  CoUina,  of  Betterton,  Berks,  and 
Vimr  at  Chesbant.    . 

.  At  ficgriiot,  i«ed  82,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Petlfaisftll,  B.I>.  44  yevs  Rector  of  East 
floipstead,  in  the  county  of  Berks.  He 
look  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1769,  and  of 
B.D.  in  1778. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Butler,  of  Inkpen  . 
Rectory,  aged  74. 

The  Rev.  Chariet  Dewell,  of  Mahns- 


bury,  son-in-lawof  WillianiHugheSy'Esq. 
of  Devizes. 

-  The' Rev.  Peregrine  Bingham,  B;C.L. 
late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  Rec- 
tor of  Berwick  St.  John,  Wilts,  and  of 
Edmundsham,  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 
He  took  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  in  1780. 

At  Bray  wick  Grove,  near  Maidenhead, 
aged  25,  the  Rev.  Geo.  Augustus  Legge» 
B.'A.  and  late  Student  of  Christ  Chiiifch, 
Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Bray. 

WORCESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Very  Rev.  James  Hook,  LL.D. 
Dean  of  Worcester,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Stone,  in  that  county;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Chancellor;  and  also  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Bromsgrove;  Patrons  the  Deaii  and  Chap- 
ter. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Somers 
Cocks,  M.A.  of  Brasenose  College,  Ox* 
ford,  and  Prebendary  of  Hereford,  to  tlie 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Stoulton,  Worcester- 
shire ;  Patron,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  So* 
mers* 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Digby,  M.A.  to  the  Vi- 
carage of  Wichenford;'  Patrons,  the"  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 

The  Rev.  WiUiam  Henry  Mogriylge, 
M.A.  to  the  Perpetual  Curacy  of  Wick,* 
near  Pershore,  Worcestershire;  Patron, 
the  Rev.  D'Arcy  Haggitt,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Pershore. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Gell,  M.A.  to  the 
Rectory  of  Preston  Baggott,  in  the  county 
of  Warwick;  Patron,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Cartwright,  widow. 

MARRIED. 

At  Christ  Church,  Woodhouse,  the  Rev. 
Henry  James  Hastings,  M.A.  of  Martley, 
Worcestershire,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Whitacre,  Esq. 
of  Woodhouse,  near  Huddersfield. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Warren,  of  Drayton 
House,  Worcestershire,  to  Ann,  relict  ,qf 
Sargeant  Homblower,  Esq.  of  the  Brierly- 
hiU  Iron  Works. 

At  Stoke  Prior,  the  Rev.  Rich.  Qeotge, 
LL.B.  Vicar  of  Stoka  Prior,  and  one  of 
the  Minor  Canoiis  of  Worpeftter  Cathedral^ 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  MilUchamp,  of  Drdt- 
wich. 

DECEASED. 

a  ■  .  * 

SoUenly,  In  hii  4Sth  year,  at  the  Liaa. 
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HoCdy  Woltterlmmpton,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Bate  Compson,  Vicar  of  Feckenham. 

At  Rom  Hill  Place,  near  Worcester,  tbe 
RcY.  i]«  Oweiiy  formeiiy  of  Oddii^^y 
Qkucettenbiie. 

At  Elborey  Cottage,  near  WoroeHnr, 
the  Rer.  iohn  Piioe,  VIoar  of  Tibtaten* 
l^oroettershire,  and  of  Quinton,  GHouoee- 
tfnhire. 

At  tbe  Fttaonage  Hovce,  StoaksOt  die 
Rev.  W.  Hutchinson,  Perpetual  Cifrata  of 
that  Parish*  and  also  of  MHck,  near  Per- 
fhoer. 


SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS. 

The  Rev.  George  Preston,  M.A.  to  be 
Second  Master  of  Westminster  School. 

The  Rev.  Colman  Tyson,  to  the  Head 
Mastership  of  Christ's  Hospital  Mathe- 
matical SdiooL 

The  Rev.  G.  J.  Brookes  to  the  Second 
Mathematical  Mastership  at  Christ's  Hos- 
pital 

The  Rev.  D.  Rees,  Curate  of  Hawkes- 
bury,  Gloucestershire,  to  the  Mastersh^ 
of  the  Free  Grammar  School,  Wlckwar. 

The  Rev.  J,  C.  Hoskyns  Abraham* 
M;A.  and  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Ox- 
ford, to  the  Mastership  of  the  Free  Gram- 
mar School,  Bruton. 


CHAPLAINCIES. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Walker,  M.A.  of 
Wadham  CoDege,  Oxford,  and  one  of  the 
Public  Examiners,  has  been  appointed 
Chaplain  of  that  Society. 

The  Rev.  James  Lupton,  Chaplain  of 
New  College  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
has  been  elected,  by  the  Heads  of  Houses, 
and  Bursars  of  the  respective  Colleges, 
to  be  one  of  the  Chaplains  to  the  RadcUflk 
Infirmary,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Rev* 
Mr.  Graham,  of  All  Souls'  College. 

The  Rev.  John  William  Hughes,  M.  A. 
of  Trini^  dbll^ie,  Oxfinrd,  to  be  Chap- 
lain  of  AU^uls'  College. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  William  Blem- 
hag,  to'  be  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  die 
King. 

The  Rev.  C.  S.  HastfUs,  M  Jk.  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Oxford,  to  be  one  of  the 
Domestic  Chaplains  to  Lord  Viscount  St 
Vincent 

The  Rev.  A.  Foster,  B.A.  to  be  on^  of 


the  Chaplains  to  His  Royal  Ht^jbneas  drt 
Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hendow,  to  be  Dones- 
tfe  Chj^tlain  to  die  lU^  Hon.  Yiiceuit 
Hood. 

The  Bey.  Ho^  Usher  Tig^,  M.  A.  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  to  be  oitt 
of  the  Domestic  ChapUins  to  die  Bfar^Eds 
of  Clanricarde. 

The  Rev.  John  Peikfais,  B.A.  of  Christ 
Church,  to  be'one  of  the  Domestic  Chi^ 
lains  to  the  Earl  of  Galloway. 

The  Rev.  S.  S.  Wood,  B.A.  to  be  one 
of  the  Domestic  CSiaplains  to  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Yorit 

The  Rev.  Edward  Rice,  M.  A.  to  be 
alternate  morning  preacher  at  die  Fhilan* 
diropie  Society's  Chapel^  London. 

MAREIBD. 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Bloxam,  Chaplain  of 
Bermuda  Dock-yard,  to  Ann,  daughter  of 
the  late  Lieutenant-general  Thomas  Gol- 
die,  of  Goldie  Liegfa. 

DBCEASBD. 

The  Rev*  Robert  Bumside,  aged  97. 
SCOTLAND. 

PREFERRED. 

« 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Davidson,  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Skmanan,  other- 
wise St  Lawrence,  in  tbe  presbytery  ti 
lanlidigow  and  shire  of  Stirling ;  Patron, 
the  King. 

MARRIED. 

At  Pityvaich  Mortloc3»,  North  Britam, 
the  Rev.  Geoige  Hagar,  to  Jane,  fifth 
daughter  of  the  late  Captam  Stuart,  of 
Keidimore. 

DECEASED. 

At  Dumfiries,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam IngUs. 

IRELAND. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Plunkett,  eldest  sea 
of  the  Attorney-General  finr  Irdand,  to  the 
living  of  Dromore,  Ireland. 

MARRIED. 

In  Steplestoun  Churdi,  county  of  Ctr- 
low,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Scott  Stop* 
ford,  Archdeacon  of  LeigfaUn,  to  Annette^ 


East  Lidkt. 
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daitthter  of  W*  Brown,  Esq.  of  Browne's 
HilC  county  of  Carlow. 

The  Rev.  John  I>igbvinngfield,  Pre- 
hend  of  Kildaroi  and  Rector  of  Geeshlll, 
Ireland,  to  Ann  EHza,  eldest  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Wyldbore  Smithy  Bart,  of  the 
Down  Housoi  Dorset* 

DECEASED* 

At  Kildallin  Glebe,  county  of  Cavan, 
aged  S4,  the  Rev.  George  Beresfwd,  third 
soQ  of  the  Bishop  of  KUinore. 


EAST  INDIES. 


MAftEIED. 


At  Calcutta,  the  Rev.  John  Hawtayne, 
Archdeacon  of  Bombay,  to  Margaret,  eld* 
est'  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Franks, 
on6  of  ine  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

DECEASED. 

In  October  last,  at  Calcutta,  the  Rev.. 
John  Lawson* 


PROCEEDINGS 
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THE   UNIVERSITIES 


OXFORD. 

DEGREES  CONFERRED. — FROM  APRIL  TO  JUNE,  INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

JwM  3. 
Rev.  Henry  Brougham  William  Hill- 
coat,  Queen's  College* 

June  22. 
Rev.  David  Lewis,  B.D.  of  Magdalen 
Han. 

BACHELOR  AND  DOCTOR  IN  DIVINITY. 

(^By  Decree  of  Convocation*) 

June  15. 
The  Rev.  John  Hawtayne,  M.A.  of 
Exeter  College,  Archdeacon  of  Bombay. 

DOCTOR  IN   CIVIL  LAW* 

June  15. 
James  Chapman,  Christ  Church. 

BACHELORS  IN    DIVINITY. 

April  5. 
Rev.  John  Wilson,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 
JffHl  27. 
Rev.  James  Forbes  Jowett,  Fellow  of 
St  John's  College. 

May  10* 
Rev.  Francis  Lewis,  University  Col- 
lege. 

May  13. 
Rev.  Thomas  Short,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College. 

June  1. 
Rev.   WOUam  Vauz,  late  Fellow  of 
Balliol  College. 

June  22, 
Rev.    David   Lewis,   M.A.  Magdalen 
HalL 

MASTERS  OP  ARTS. 

March  19. 

Rev.  Edwin  Bosanquet,  Corpus  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

William  Windsor  Berry,  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 


Rev.  Henry  Rookin,  Taberdar  of 
Queen's. 

Rev.  Arthur  Drummond,  Balliol  Col- 
lege. 

April  5. 

James  Alderson,  Magdalen  Hall,  in- 
corporated from  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge. 

Rev.  Samuel  Henry  Duntze,  Brate- 
nose  College. 

Rev.  Charles  Wasteneys  Eyre,  Brase- 
nose  College. 

George  Watson,  Brasenose  College. 

William  Henry  Moncrieff  Robersoo, 
Lincoln  College. 

Rev.  Thomas  Stringer,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

Rev*  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Christ  ChwdL 

April  13. 

Edward  Dawson,  Oriel  College,  Grand 
Compounder* 

John  Alexander  Wilson,  Queen's  Cd- 
lege. 

John  Dayman,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College. 

Francis  Robinson,  Scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College. 

Anthony  Crowdy,  Brasenose  College. 

John  Hamilton  Gray,  Magdalen  Col- 
lege. 

AprU  27. 

Rev.  Francis  Gregory,  Exeter  College* 

Rev.  Joseph  Amphlett,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, 

Rev.  Richard  Toung,  Fellow  of  New 
College. 

Rev.  William  Robert  Crotch,  Fellow  of 
New  College* 

May  4. 

Rev.  Peter  Ewart,  Christ  Cburdi, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Edward  Field,  Michel  Fellow  of  Qneen's 
College. 
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Rev.  WiUiam  Brownlow,  Pembroke 
College. 

Hercules  Moore  Boultbeei  Merton  Col- 
lege. 

Also,  ia  full  Convocation,  the  Degree, 
by  diploma,  was  conferred  on  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Blanco  White,  **  in  consideration 
of  his  eminent  talents  and  learning,  and 
of  his  exemplary  conduct  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Oxford ;  but  more  especially  on 
account  of  those  able  and  well-timed  pub- 
lications by  which  he  has  powerfully  ex- 
posed the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the 
Church  of  Rome." 

May  10. 

Rev.  Chas.  Grey  Cotes,  Christ  Church, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  George  Inge,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 
Collie. 

Rev.  James  Edward  Austen,  (Craven 
Scholar,)  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Robert  Henry  Tripp,  Exeter  Col- 
lie. 

Rev.  Peter  Pering,  Oriel  College. 

Thomas  Heberden,  Oriel  College. 

Rev.  John  Acton  Anson,  Brasenose 
College. 

May  13. 

Rev.  WiUiam  Byrd,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Rev.  John  Armitstead,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  Robert  Trevor  Tyler,  University 
College. 

Rev.  Peter  Titley,  Scholar  of  Jesus 
College. 

Rev.  Richard  William  Lambert,  Pem- 
broke College. 

Theophilus  Biddulph,  Scholar  of  Cor- 
pni  Cbnsti  College. 

May  17. 

Rev.  James  Williams  Hatherell,  Brase- 
nose College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  Edward  Cornish  Wells,  St  Ed- 
mund Hall. 

Rev.  Reginald  Pole,  Exeter  College. 

Rev.  Aaron  Foster,  Exeter  College. 

William  Robert  Newbolt,  Student  of 
Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Thomas  John  Wyld,  Christ 
Cjiiireh. 

Robert  Hall,  Christ  Church. 

Ralph  Berners,  Demy  of  Magdalen 
College. 

Rev.  James  Thompson,  Fellow  of  Lin- 
coln College. 

Rev.  WiUiam  Holdsworth,  Lincoln  Col- 
Mge* 

Rev.  Charies  Keveni  WUHams,  Sdiolar 
of  Pembroke  College. 

Btemid  Hammond,  Scholar  of  Uni- 
teniCy  Coliefe. 


Rev.  John  Samuel  SmaUey,  Schdar  of 
Jesus  CoUege. 

WiUiam  Oxnam,  Scholar  of  Wadham 
CoUege. 

Rev.  Richard  Chiyton,  University  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Philip  Thornton,  M.A.  of  Clare 
HaU,  Cambridge,  adndtted  ad  eundem. 

May  25. 
Rev.  Hugh  StoweU,  St  Edmund  HalL 

WilUam  Marriott  Caldecott,  Oriel  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Henry  Wm.  Robmson  MicheU, 
Scholar  of  Trinity  CoUege. 

James  Duff  Ward,  Trinity  College. 

Christopher  Samuel  Flood,  Wadham 
College. 

Rev.  John  Besley,  Fellow  of  BaUiol 
CoUege. 

Rev.  Joseph  Hewlett,  Worcester  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.    Cornelius    Heathcote    Reaston 
Rodes,  M.A.  of  St  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, admitted  ad  eundem. 
June  1. 

Rev.  Alexander  Goode,  Pembroke, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Edward  Berkeley  Portman,  Christ 
Church,  Grand  Compounder. 

Rev.  John  Andrew  Methuen,  Christ 
Church,  Grand  Compounder. 

John  Gibbons,  BalUol  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

John  Owens,  Worcester  CoUege.  ' 

Rev.  James  Nurse,  Worcester  CoUege. 

WiUiam  Tritton,  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Richard  Meredith,  St  Edmund 
Hall. 

Rev.  Henry  Palmer,  Christ  Church. 

Charles  Wager  Watson,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Richard  Mayo,  St.  John's  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Richard  Pole,  BaUiol  College* 

Rev.  John  TroUope,  Wadham  CoUege. 
June  8. 

Henry  Westcar,  Exeter  CoUege,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev.  James  Moffiit  Harington,  Exeter 
CoUege. 

Samuel  WUUam  Hall,  St  Mary  Hall.    . 

Rev.  John  Raynor,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  James  Morgan,  Trinity  CoUege. 

Rev.  James  Shirley,  Trinity  CoUege. 

Rev.  George  Paul  Belcher,  Worcester 
CoUege. 

James  WUUam  Myhae,  BaUiol  CoUege. 
June  15. 

Richard  Martin,  FeUow  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege. 


im.         FtiKfieJ^sofihe.UlMmityii'tksf^rd:. 


Rev.  TlmaMM  Oftvc,  Orid  CfXbtffx. 

Henry  Shute,  Oriel  College. 

Rer.  Chvlct  John  Hnaie,  FeBow  of 
WadhuB  College. 

Rev.  John  Ohailes  Janet  Hqtkyps 
AbnhaU,  Scholar  of  Wadham  College*  ~ 

Rev.  Charles  Budc,  St  Echnond  HalL 
Rev.  William  Henry  Cartwrigfat,  Tri- 
nity Cdlege. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Ped»  D.CL. 
of  Christ  Oraerdi,  and  Thomas  Grimstone 
Bucknall  Estcourt,  Esq*  M.A.  of  Corpus 
Christ!  CoDege,  were  nnanimoody  defied 
Bnrgesses  for  the  Universiiy  of  Olftrd,  in 
the  ensuing  Parliament*  The  fiMrmer  was 
proposed  by  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  the  latter  by  George 
Wilfiams,  M.D.  senior  Fellow  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  and  Regius  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University. 

On  the  same  day,  Mr,  Jamei  Sayer 
Ogle  was  admitted  Sdiobur  of  New  Col* 
l^e. 

BAGH£LORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

Jfivdl  19. 
Rev.   Rd.  Conington,   M.A.    lincofai 
College,  Grand  Compounder. 

Af«y25. 
Rev.  David  WiUiams,  Fellow  of  New 
College. 

Jmut  15. 

WDfian  EIBoCt  Mandi,  Fellow  of  Su 
John's  CoUq^e. 

BACHELOBS  OF  ABTS. 

Jforrftl9. 

Geevge  WyBe,  Taberdar  of  Owen's 
College. 

S^tunus  Bellas,  Taberdar  of  Queen's 
Colk^ 

Angustns  Stmrey,  Chxbt  Church. 

Edward  Lutwydie  Davies,  Jesus  Col> 
lege. 

Charles  Hope  Madcan,  BalBol  CoOegf . 

Wilfiam  Hooker  Hn^ie^  Orid  Col- 


miBam  AUfrey,  Exeter  CoDcge^ 
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Cfaaries  George  Ficderidi  Vink,  Mag- 
dalenHalL 

John  Aldii^ge,  Christ  ChnrdL 
Henry  Oldeiahaw,  Bnaenoae  College. 
WilEam  Spencer  Harris  Braham,  Lin- 
coln College. 

Her.  Thomas  Byiih,  Magdalen  HaD. 


Perdvd  Bowen,  AUSoola'  College. 
Francis  Onrks  AUBraMn»  fiictcr  OqI- 


Janes  Wheder  Biidi,  M^dalen  Hal. 
Ridiard  Boiler,  Orid  CollegB. 
Henry  Burton,  Cluiit  Chnrch. 
William  John  Bvidl,  Pemhnkc  Col- 


Robert  Appleten,  Plenhrahe  CoDsge. 
Robert  Cair  Bradnybory,  lioeoki  Gd- 
l^e. 

Henry  Brown,  Balfid  College. 

Jtfay4. 

Frauds  Atkinson  FUber,  Scholar  of 
Univasity  Cottage. 

Charies  Waring  Faher,  Scholar  o£  Ud- 
verstty  College. 

Edward  GirdloMoae^  SchokrofBdU 


Arthur  Maister,  BaDId  College. 
Robert  Albion  Cojt»  Mertoa  Gdkse. 
Richard  Daunfiinl,  Demy  oC  M^gMea 
CeUege. 

William  Burgess,  Penduoke  Collegia. 
John  Glutton,  Woicesler  CoBege. 
John  Downall,  Magdalen  HaB. 

May  10. 
Henry  Taylor,  Worcester  CoDcge- 
William  Samler  Hadley,  QnecB's  Col- 


Francis  Hague  GresweO,   SdMhr  «f 
Brasermose  CoHege. 
John  Burgess,  St.  John's  CslWp.. 

MoylZ. 

Sir  John  Powlett  Ovde,  BaM^  Chiitt 
Church  College,  Grand  CouDpouader. 

Frank  John  Moore,  Exeter  College. 

Robert  Henry  HeptmstaD,  EsnelerCd- 
lege. 

John  Hooper,  Queen's  CoO^ge. 

Henry  John  Chittey  Harper,  Quees^ 
CoDege. 

Joseph  SariOe  Roberts  Bvaitt,  teecn's 
College. 

Thomas  Horn,  Sl  Edmund's  HaH. 

Charles  John  Goodi,  Chrvt  Chndh. 

Jdm  Adolphus  WHi^  Christ  Chmth. 

Henry  Sneyd,  Brasennose  College. 

George  Umes,  Scholar  of  Trinity  Cd- 
lege- 

Gwuge  Dowell,  Scholar  of  Tih«ty  Col- 
lege. 

Francis  Marendai,  Scholar  oC 
College. 

Fiancb  Fonrfer,  Sckobr  of  W^ 
College. 
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John  EntwisUe    Sdioles  Hntchinson, 
Wataham  College. 
John  Hoole,  Wadham  College. 
Thomas  Barton  HiD,  Wadham  College. 
James  Jerram,  Wadham  College. 
John  Lewis  Lamotte,  Wadham  College* 

M<^  17. 

John  Lampen,  Exeter  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Christopher  Darby  Griffith,  Christ 
Chnrdi,  Grand  Compounder* 

John  James  Hatton,  St.  Edmund  Hall* 

William  Orger,  St.  Edmund  Hall. 

William  John  Brown  AngeD,  Queen'a 
College. 

Richard  Barton  Robhison,  Queen's  CoU 
lege. 

Rev.  Stephen  Cragg,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Charles  Joseph  Parsons,  Magdalen  Hall. 

Thomas  Brown,  Magdalen  Hall. 

William  Matthews,  Chaplain  of  New 
College. 

Frederick  Gooch,  Christ  Church. 

Stephen  Loye  Hammick,  Christ  Church. 

James  Heiiry  Leigh  GabeU,  Christ 
Church. 

Gkorge  Cfive,  Brasennose  College. 

James  Maini^,:  Pembroke  College. 

Henry  Edmund  Fryer,  Pembroke  Col- 
lege, 

Robert  T.  Pilgrim,  Trinity  College. 

Jaaper  Peck,  Trinity  College. 

John  Coiurtney  Caiiq>bell,  University. 
College.   • .      •        . 

Edmund  Knapp,  St.  John's  College. 

WiUiam  Downes  Johnston,  St.  John's 
CoUi^e. 

George  Maurice  Drummond,  Balliol 
CoUm. 

Robert  ^ribe  Morrell,  BalUol  College. 

Frsndt  De  Soyres,  Postmaster  of 
Merton  College. 

Hon.  Augustus  Henry  Moreton,  Mer- 
ton CoUege. 

John  Atkins,  Worcester  College. 

Charles  Bury,  Worcester  College. 

Walter  Cartwright  Kitson,  Worcester 
College. 

Edward  Perry,.  Worcester  College. 

Cbailes  Pickwiicki  Worcester  College. 

John  Qfive,  Worcester  College. 

Jitseph  Gharnock,  Worcester  College. 

May  25. 

Richard  Smith  Kay,  Corpus  Clnristi 
CoUege,  Grand  Compounder. 

Thomas  PIUbbii,  Wadham  College, 
Grand  Compounder. 

Jobs  Usiicke.  fiotfhcll,  Bamoi  CoUege, 
Grand  Cmnpounder. 


Edward  Ness,  St;  Mary  Hiall. 

Richard  Rawlins,  Magdalen  Hall. 

James  Salmond,'  Oriel  College. 

Robert  Kilvert,  Oriel  College. 

Ridi.  Whitelock,  Lord' Crewe's  Exhi- 
bitioner of  Lincoln  College. 

Isaac  Williams,  Scholar  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

James  Thomson,  University  College. 

Charles  Desborough  Stewart,  Univer- 
sity College. 

Rice  Rees,  Scholar  of  Jesus  Coyege. 

Charles  Lushington,  Student  of  Christ 
Church. 

Robert  Shaw,  Christ  Church. 

William  Provis  Trelavniey  Wiekham^ 
Balliol  College. 

Thomas  Peach  Holdich,  Falliol  Col- 
lege.   ' 

WilHam  Henry  Edmeades,  Mertoa 
College. 

Thomas  Arthur  Powys,  Fellow  of  Si. 
John's  College. 

Jvne  L 

William  Dann  Harrison,  Scholar  of 
Worcester  College. 

Thomar  Orgill  Leman,  Worcester  CoL- 

le^. 

John  Watson,  Worcester  College.  , 

Francis  Valentine  Woodhouse,  ExeTer 
College. 

Richard  Townsend,  St.  Mary  HaU. 

John  Kynaston  Charlton,  Queen'a  CoU' 
lege.  - 

Richard  Clarke  Sewell,  Demy  of  Mag- 
dalen. 

WilUam  WUkins,  St.  Edmund  HaU. 

John  Missing,  Magdalen  Hall. 

IHgby  Cayley  Wrangham,  Brasenose 
CoHege. 

George  Ambrose  Warde,  Brasenose 
College. 

Charles  Taylor,  Scholar  of  Brasenose 
College. 

Matthew  Getley,  Lhicoln  College. 

Edward  Woodhouse,   Pembroke  Col-. 

lege.  ^ 

John  Kjrnaston,  Christ  Church. 

ViUars  Plantagenet  Henry  Somerset, 
Christ  Church. 

Edward  Quenby  Ashby,  Christ  Church. 

Peter  Hansell,  Scholar  of  University 
College. 

George  Edwin  Ward  Jackson,  Univer- 
sity College. 

Thomas  Ramsden,  Str  John's  College. 

Charles- Bird,  Jesus  College. 

Thomas  Burne  Lancaster,  Postmaster 
of  Merton. 
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John  E.  Pitcher,  Oriel  Collie. 

June  8. 
Westcott  Harris  Veale,  Magdalen  HalL 
Robert  Hursel  Froude,  Oriel  College. 
Henry  Currer  Wilson,  Lincoln  CoUege. 
Charles  William  Medows  Payne,  Uni- 
TersSty  College. 

Stair  Douglas,  Ballbl  CoUege. 

JlMM    15. 

Edward  Robert  Nares,  Merton  College. 

William  Gardiner,  Exeter  College. 

William  Jones,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Thomas  Dyke,  Oriel  College. 

Jervis  Trigge  Giffiurd,  Fellow  of  New 
College. 

Henry  Darel  Stephens,  Fellow  of  New 
CoUege. 

June  22. 

John  Godfrey,  Brasenose  College* 

BACHELOR  IN  MEDICINE. 

Afril  13. 
James  Alderson,  Magdalen  Hall ;  with 
licence  to  practise. 

Mardi  31. 
Mr.  Robert  Isaac  Wilberforce,  B-A.  and 
Mr.  Richard    Hurrell   Fronde,  B.A.   of 
Oriel  College,   were  elected  Fellows  of 
that  Society. 

April  1. 
Mr.  Robert  John  Rolles,  was  admitted 
Schdar  of  New  college. 

April  5. 
Bang  the  first  day  of  Easter  Term,  the 
Rev.  George  Camming  Rashleigh,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  New  College,  and  the  Rev. 
Wadham  Harbin,  M.A.  FeUow  of  Wad- 
ham  Coll^;e,  were  admitted  Proctors  of 
the  Univerfflty  ;  and  the  Rev.  Augustus 
William  Hare,  M.A.  and  the  Rev.  WU- 
liam  Blackstone  Lee,  M.A.  Fellows  of 
New  college,  and  the  Rev.  Arthur  John- 
son, M.A.  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
and  George  Fuller  Thomas,  M.A.  of  Wor- 
cester  CoU^ie,  were  nominated  Pro-Proc- 
tors for  the  ensuing  year. 

AprilW. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Hart  Milman,  M.A. 
and  Professor  of  Poetry,  was  elected  to 
preach  Canon  Bampton's  Lectures  for  the 
year  1827. 

4prt/24. 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  London  was  elect- 
ed Visitor  of  Balliol  College,  by  the  Mas- 
ter and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 

May  9. 
Mr.  Clifton  and  Mr.  Jacob  were  elected 


Scholan  of  Worcester  College  on  Dr. 
Clarke's  Foundation. 

May  10. 

The  sum  of  .£200  was  voted,  in  Con- 
vocation, from  the  University  chesty  to  be 
remitted  to  the  general  Committee  in  Lon- 
don, for  the  relief  of  the  manufacturers 
in  the  northern  districts. 

May  12. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edmondes,  Commoner  of 
Jesus  College,  was  elected  Scholar  of  that 
Society,  and  Mr.  Charles  Neate,  Com- 
numer  of  lancoln  College,  was  elected 
Sdiolar  of  that  Sodety. 

,     MayVl, 

Bdng  the  first  day  of  Act  Term,  the 
Rev.  Edward  Burton,  M  JL  late  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  was  nominated  one  of 
the  Examiners  in  LUeris  ffmmoMioribtu, 
and  Richard  Greswell,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Worcester  College,  an  Examiner  in  IXt- 
c^Mms  MatbemaHeit  et  Phyticis. 

At  the  same  time  the  following  gende- 
men  were  nominated  Masters  of  the 
Schools  :— 

The  Rev.  John  Mitdiell  Clu^maiif 
M.A.  Fellow  of  Balliol; 

The  Rev.  Walter  Augustus  Shiiley, 
M.A.  Fellow  of  New  Coll^ ; 

And  the  Rev.  Edward  George  &ncoJc, 
M.A*  Scholar  of  Wadham. 

Same  day,  Mr.  Joseph  Maude,  of 
Queen's  College,  was  elected  and  adbnit- 
ted  a  Scholar  of  that  Society,  on  Mr. 
Mitchell's  Foundation. 

May  22. 
Being  Trinity  Monday,  the  Rev.  Jam 
Hardwicke  Dyer,  M.  A.  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  was  elected  Probationer  FeUow, 
and  Mr.  George  Cotes,  Scholar,  on  tiie 
Old  Foundation ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Turner 
Boyd  Twisleton,  Commoner  of  Qriri  Col- 
lege, Scholar  on  Mr.  Bkmnf  s  FnundaliQO, 
of  Trinity  College. 

June  7. 

The  Annual  Commemoration  of  0k 
Founders  and  Bene&ctors  of  the  Univer- 
sity took  place  in  the  Theatre,  when  die 
Creweian  Oration  was  spoken  by  die  Rer. 
William  Crow,  B.C.L.  and  Public  Onlor 
of  the  University ;  after  which  the  booo- 
rary  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law  was  con- 
ferred upon  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  baft 
M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  honon- 
ry  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  iipon  John 
Levett,  Esq.  Gentleman  Commoner  of 
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Trinity  CoUqge  I  theibnMripMieiited  by 
the  Deputy  RegiuB  Profeitorof  Civil  Law, 
the  Jatter  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Spencer  Phil- 
Ups,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity 
CoUege.  The  Prize  Compositions  were 
then  recited  by  the  successful  candidates. 

June  22. 
Mr.  Thomas  Pearson,  was  elected  Ex- 
hibitioner on  Mr.  Michel's  foundation  in 
Queen's  College. 

The  names  of  those  candidates,  who  at 
the  close  of  the  Public  Examinations  in 
Easter  Term  were  admitted  by  the  Public 
Examiners  into  the  three  Classes  of  Litera 
Humaniores  and  DiscipUnas  Mathematics 
et  PhysicdK  respectively,  according  to  the 
alphabetical  arrangement  in  eadi  Class 
preflcribed  by  the  statute,  stand  as  fol- 
ow: — 

In  the  First  Class  (jfLitertE  Humaniores, 

Blake,  William  John,  Christ  Church. 

Dumfordi  EUchard,  Magdalen  College. 

Hatton,  John  James,  St  Edmund  Hall. 

Newman,  Francis  William,  Worcester 
College. 

Wrangfaam,  DigbyCayley,  Brasennose 
CoUege. 

In  the  Second  Class  ofLiterm  Humaniores, 

AUfirey,  William,  Exeter  College. 

Browne,  Alfred,  Christ  Church. 

Faber,  Francis  Atkinson,  University 
College. 

Girdlestone,  Edward,  Balliol  College. 

Greswell,  Francis  Hague,  Brasennose 
College. 

Hansel],  Peter,  University  College. 

Harding,  Thomas,  Worcester  College. 

Hoole,  John,  Wadham  College. 

Johnston,  Downes  William,  St.  John's 
Cellege.   . 

Medley,  John,  Wadham  College. 

Orger,  William}  St  Edmund  Hall. 

Sewell,  Richard,  Magdalen  College. 

Smrteei,  Stephenson  Yilliers,  University 
College. 

In  the  Third  Class  tf  Litera  Humaniores. 

Appletoui  Robert,  Pembroke  College. 

Brown,  Thomas,  Magdalen  HalL 

Bockby,  Edmund  Hesikige,  Balliol 
CoUcge. 

Cole,  John  Oriffitii,  Exeter  College. 

DownoMp  William  James,  Worcester 
College. 

FontcTi  Frauds,  Wadham  College. 

Hadley»  WIQiam  Samler,  Queen's  CoL 

Qarperi  Hwy  John  CMtty,:  Queen'i 
GoOcfe. 


Harrison,  William  Dann,  Worcester 
College. 

Hill,  Thomas  Barton,  Wadham  College. 

Innes,  George,  Trinity  College. 

Jerram,  James,  Wadham  CoUege. 

Kilvert,  Robert,  Oriel  CoUege. 

Lancaster,  Thomas  Burne,  Merton  Col- 
lege. 

Legh,  George  ComwaU,  Christ  Church. 

Lushington,  Charles,  Christ  Church. 

MorreU,  Robert  Price,  BaUiol  CoUege. 

Pitcher,  John  Earle^  Oriel  CoUege. 

Rees,  Riee,  Jesus  CoUege. 

Rice,  Francis  William,  Christ  Church. 

Warde,  George  Ambrose,  Brasennose 
CoUege. 
•  Watson,  John,  Worcester  CoUege. 

Wheeler,  Thomas  Littleton,  Worcester 
CoUege. 

William  Mills,  >^ 

John  Wilson,  i  2 

Chas.  Thos.  Longlet,   ^ 
Philip  Wynter,  / 

Joseph  Dornford,  \ 

Charles  Girdlestone,-'  '^ 

In  the  First  Class  of  Discip,  Mathemat, 
et  Phys, 

Blake,  William  John,  Christ  Church. 

Buckby,  Edmund  Hesilrige,  BaUiol 
College. 

Newman,  Francis  WiUiam,  Worcester 
College. 

Woodhouse,  Francis  Valentine,  Exeter 
College. 

Wrangham,  Digby  Cayley,  Brasennose 
CoUege. 

In  tlie  Second  Class  d/  Discip,  Mathemat* 
et  Phys* 

Faber,  Charles  Waring,  University  Col- 
lege. 

Faber,  WiUiam  Raikes,  University 
College. 

In  the  Tkir4  Class  of  Disdp,  Mathemat* 
et  Phys» 

Kilvert,  Robert,  Oriel  CoUege. 

Orger,  WUUam,  St.  Edmund  HaU. 

George  Leigh  Cooke,  f 

William  Kat,  >  Examiners. 

Robert  Walker,         j 

The  number  of  candidates  who  form 
the  Fourth  Class,  but  whose  names  are 
not  published,  amounts  to  112. 


June  19. 
The  Rev.  Robert  Bateman  Paul,  M.A. 
and  FeUow  of  Exeter  CoUege,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Pubtic  Examiners  m 
Xttorti  HumtmUtribus* 
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Mttfn.  Robert  WiUUm  Ooodenooglii 
WiUlam  Emnumnel  Page,  Frederick  Bit- 
coe,  John  Robert  Hall,  and  Henry  Par- 
tington, are  elected  Students  of  Chriit 
Church  from  Westmingter'SchooL  Metirs. 
Dunlop,  Camm,  and  Heath,  are  elected 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

llie  Hon.  Philip  Henry  Abbot,  B.A. 
Slndent  of  Christ  Church,  and  William 
Weld,  Esq.  B.A.  of  St  John's  College, 
art  called  to  the  Degree  of  Barrister  of 
Law,  by  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn. 

Mr.  Henry  Vaughan  has  been  elected  a 
Scholar  of  Worcester  College,  on  the  ibtfn- 
dationof  Mrs.  Eaton ;  and  Mr.  John  Evamr 
a  Scholar  of  the  same  Society,  on  the  fiMfn- 
dation  of  Dr.  Tinney. 

Congregations  will  be  holden  for  the' 
purpose  of  granting  Graces,  and  confer- 
ring Degrees,  on  the  following  days  in 
the  present  Term,  vis.  Tuesday,  July  4 ; 
Saturday,  July  8. — No  person  will,  on 
any  account,  be  admitted  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Degree  of  B.A.  or  M.A.  or  for 
that  of  B.C.L.  without  proceeding  through 
Arts,  whose  name  is  not  entered  in  die 
book,  kept  for  that  purpose,  at  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  house,  on  or  before  the  day 
preceding  the  day  of  Congregation. — The 
Congregation  on  Tuesday,  July  4,  at  ten 
o'clock,  will  be  holden  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  Inceptors  to  their  Re- 
gency. 

PRIZES. 

C^Bcensc*s  Wtiytt, 

LATIN  VERSE. 

"  Montes  PyrenseL" 

Francis  H.  Leighton,  Demy  of  Magda* 
len.  College. 

ENGLISH  ESSAY. 

"  Is  a  rude,  or  a  refined  age,  more  ift- 
vourable  to  the  production  of  Works  of 
Fiction." 

Geo.  Mobeily,  BiA.  of  BalUol  College. 

fbit  Ksgsc  |isMt|fats*s  Vcljrt. 

ENGLISH  TBRfE. 

"  Tnjan's  PiBar." 

William  Walter  Tireman,  Commoner 
of  Wadham  College. 


will  not  suffidemly  acooiutt  br  the  Pro« 
pagation  of  Christianity." 

Rev.  Thomas  William  Carr,  B.A.  of 
Brasaonose  Cdlege. 


IDo.  ClltetsttV  Vtnl«2ic«l  Pctfe, 

ENGLISH  ESSAY. 

**  The  operafTon  of  human  causes  oaly 
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The  Vice-Chancellor  has  issued  the  fol* 
lowing  Notices  respecting  the  Academical 
Prises:-^ 

Vleslsiical  9ci|f. 
(IntiUuted  Jtme  S,  1825.J 

"  What  was  the  otfject  of  the  Reformaia 
in  maintaining  the  following  PropodtkNi, 
and  by  what  arguments  did  they  establisis 
it?  'Holy  Scripture  is  the  only  sura 
foundation  of  any  Artide  of  Fidth.' " 

The  above  sulject,  for  an  English  Es- 
say, appointed  by  the  Judges,  is  proposed 
to  Members  of  the  University  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions ;  viz. 

1.  The  eandMate  most  have  passed  hit 
eiaminatioo  for  the  degree  of  A.B.  or 
B..C.L* 

2.  He  must  not  on  this  day  (June  5,) 
have  exceeded  his  twenty-d^^ilh  Term. 

3.  He  must  have  commenced  his  six- 
teenth Term  eight  weeks  previous  to  the 
day  appointed  for  sending  in  his  Essay  to 
the  Regbtrar  of  the  University. 

Tn  every  case  the  Terms  are  to  be  com- 
puted from  the  matriculation  inchisively. 

The  Essays  are  to  be  sent  under  a 
sealed  cover  fo  the  Registrar  of  iht  Uni*' 
versity  on  or  before  the  Wednesday  in 
Easter  week  next  ensuing.  Norn  wUl  be 
received  after  that  day.  The  candidate  is 
desired  to  conceal  his  name,  and  to.  dis- 
tinguish his  compositibn  by  what  MoUo 
he  pleases ;  sending  at  the  same  time  hb 
name  sealed  up  under  another  cover,  with 
the  Motto  inscribed  upon  it.  The  Essvf 
to  which  the  Prize  shall  have  been  ad- 
judged will  be  rtfad  before  the  Universi^ 
in  the  Divinity  School  on  some  day  hi  & 
Act  Term. 

Much  advantage  to  (he  candidates  beiag 
supposed  likely  to  result  from  an  earlier 
annoimcement  of  the  subjects  for  the 
Chancellor's,  and  Sb  Roger  Nevf^Hgnte's 
Prises; 

CJMntstlscv  PrijrsA   ' 

For  the  ensuing*  year. 

LATllI  VBR8E. 

"Mexicum." 

ENOLMM  BttftftY. 

'*  Ttt4  iafluenoe  of  Atf  CmsadA  upiw 
the  Arts  and  Literature  of  £uiope%''  • 
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lATlM  B68AY. 

**  Lex  iqnid  Romanot  agnuia." 

The  first  of  the  above  suljects  is  in- 
tended for  those  gentlemen  of  the  Uni- 
▼errity  who  have  not  exceeded  four  years 
fnfOL  the  time  of  dieir  matriculation ;  and 
die  other  two  for  such  as  have  exceeded 
four,  Imt  not  completed  seven  years. 

jibic  Bsgsc  |ls1»»i2ats'if  Vnye. 

For  the  best  Composition  in  English 
Verse,  not  limiUd  to  fifty  Hnes,  by  any 
Undep>Gnduate  who  has  not  exceeded 
four  3rears  foom  the  time  of  Ids  matricu- 
latioo* 

••Pompeii/' 

In  every  case  the  time  is  computed  by 
taiendar,  ftoi  academical  years. 


The  exercises  are  all  to  be  sent  under  a 
sealed  cover  to  the  Registrar  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  or  before  the  first  day  of  May 
next.  None  foiU  he  reeeioed  after  ikat 
time.  The  autlior  is  required  to  conceal 
his  name,  and  to  distinguish  his  compod- 
tion  by  what  Motto  he  pleases ;  sending 
at  the  same  time  his  name  sealed  up  un- 
der another  coyer,  with  the  Motto  in- 
scribed upon  it.  Il^o  person  who  has  al- 
ready obtained  a  Prize  will  be  deemed 
entiUed  to  a  second  Prize  of  the  same  de- 
scription. 

The  Exercises  to  which  the  Prizes  shall 
hav^  been  adjudged  will  be  repeated 
(after  a  previous  rehearsal)  in  the  Theatre; 
upon  the  Commemoration  Day,  immedi- 
after  the  Poetry  Professor's  Creweian  Ora- 
tion. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

DXORElSfi  CONFERItEO. — F&OM  APRIL  TO  JUKE|   INCLUSIVE. 
DOCTORS  IN  DIYIKITT. 


Jpril  18. 
Rev.  Miles  Bland,  St.  John's  College, 
Compounder. 

May  15. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  ad  euar 


BACHELORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

MiUf  15. 
The  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  of  Trinity 
CsOc^ge,  DnUin,  ad  eundem. 

May  17. 
Rev.  John  Grahaoo,  St  John's  College, 
Conipoaiider. 

tfcv.  Henry  Knowlet  Creed,  Trinity 
College. 

June  10. 

Bcv.  T.  W.  Whklwall,  St  John's  College. 

JSmms  U. 

At  As  Statotable  Congregadon. 

Rev.  Thomas  Salwey,  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College. 

Rev.  T.  J.  Bhmt»  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College. 

Rev.  John  Wellei^  Fellow  of  Emma- 
miel  College. 

Rev.  Daniel  WUliams.  Chue  Hall. 

Rev.  Stephen  Ifiddlefbn,  Queen's  Col- 

RcT.  Jslm  Aavjptb  SUbwy  College. 


HONORARY  MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

June  7. 

Hon.  Horatio  J.  Powis,  St  John's 
College^ 

Hon.  Chu-les  R.  St  John,  Christ  Col- 
lege. 

Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  Bart  Queen's 
College,  Compounder. 

MASTERS  OP  ARTS. 

jfprii  12. 

Charles  Jefi^ys,  Fellow  of  St  John's 
College. 

Lawrence  Stephenscm,  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College. 

Samuel  WorraU,  St  John's  College, 
Compounder. 

Charies  R.  Dicken,  Corpus  Christ!  Col? 
lege. 

William  Russell,  Fellow  of  Caius  Col-i 
lege. 

Rev.  John  Charles  Williams,  Catherine 
HalL 

JprU2B. 

Rev.  Henry  Howarth,  Fellow  of  St 
John's  College. 

Richard  Leigh  Trafibrd,  St  John's  Col- 
lege. 

Rev.  Henry  Norman,  Catherine  Halt 

May  17. 
Edward  Strutt,  Trinity  College. 
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June  7. 
Rev.  WUfiam  Hicks,  Magdalen  College. 

BACHELORS  IM  CIVIL  LAW. 

Jprii  26. 

Rev.  Walter  Long,  St  John's  College, 
Compounder. 

May  17. 

Thomas  Edward  Johnston,  St  Peter's 
College. 
Rev.  John  Roberts,  Jesus  College. 

June  10. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Alder,  SchoUr  of  Trinity 
HalU 

BACHELOHS  IN  rBTBIC. 
i%31. 

John  Read  Corrie,  Caius  College. 
.    Henry  Retherden,  Downing  College. 

June  7. 

Henry  Burton,  Queen's  College. 
George  Ramsay,  Trinity  College. 

June  10. 
Heneage  Gibbs,  Downing  College. 

BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

Apnl  12. 

Arthur  Neate,  Trinity  College,  Com* 
pounder* 

Henry  Belmont  Sims,  Trinity  College. 

Owen  Lloyd,  Trinity  College. 

Henry  Lathan,  St  John's  College. 

Thomas  Chichester  Hogg,  St  John's 
College. 

John  Meggott  Elwes,  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Compounder. 

John  Dunn,  St  John's  College. 

William  Bird  Frost,  Clare  Halt 

Henry  John  Branson,  Caius  College*  . 
.   John  Seijeant  Alvis,'  Christ  College. 

Edward  Lindsell,  Jesus  College,  Com^ 
pounder. 

Alfred  Brocas,  Emmanuel  College. 

JffrU  26. 
Thomas  Stevens,  St  John's  College. 
James  Thomas  Campbell,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

May  5. 
Lionel  Buller,  Esq.  Fellow  of  Queen's 
College. 

Mayll. 
William  H.  E.  D.  Shaw,   St  Peter's 
College. 

Thomas  Benson,  Trinity  College. 
Herbert  Smith)  Caius  College. 
ThonfOM  John  Roe,  Sidney  College. 
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May  81. 
Edwin  Dawes,  Triidty  College. 
Francis  Leighton,  Trinity  College. 
William  Maltby,  Emmannel  College. 

June  7. 
Henry  Burgee,  Trinity  C^lcge. 
Charles  Tayler,  Downing  CcOlege. 
Oeoige  Thomaa  Holland,  Cluciit  Col- 
lege. 

June  to, 
Samuel  Collingridge,  Trinity  College. 

MISCELLANEOUS   UNITERSITT 
mTELLlGBNCE. 

JprUe. 
The  following  Gentlemen  of  Trinity 

College,  were  elected  Scholars  of  ihst 
Society : 

Cankrein  Peile 

Charlesworth  Fawcett 

Tate  Robson  Perrv 

De  Morgan  Fitzherbert 

Cliatlleld  Piatt 
Cooper 

Walford  fFettmhuier  Sekh 

Talbot  lart. 

P.  Smith  Bailey 

Dobbs  Ross 

Wordsworth  Wood. 

Jpril  22. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Boteler,  M.A.,  dis 
Rev.  William  Williamson,  MJL,  and  Ro- 
bert Bentley  Buckle,  Esq.  B.A.  w«e 
elected  Foundation  Fellows  of  Sidney 
Sussex  College;  and  the  Rev.  Timodiy 
Napleton,  B.A.  was  elected  Fellow  of  the 
same  College,  on  the  foundation  of  lli; 
Peter  Blundell. 

JprU26. 

At  a  congregation,  a  grace  pasted  the 
Senate  to  grant  to  Mr.  Goussell,  French 
teacher  in  this  University,  the  sum  of  40L 
annually,  in  consideration  of  liis  long  aad 
meritorious  services. 

May  12. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected 
Hebrew  Scholars,  on  the  Tyrwhitt  fomi 
dation,  for  the  present  year  : 

Nicholas  Wimam  Gibson,  B.A.  Tiiaiti^ 
first  class. 

Thomas  RiddeU,  B.A.  Trinity,  seeoil 

class. 

May  31. 

A  Grace  passed  the  Senate  for  present- 
ing copies  of  all  books  printed  at  the  VtA- 
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Yenity  Press,  at  the  expense  of  the  Uni- 
versity, to  the  library  of  Bishop's  CoU^e, 
Calcutta. 

June  II. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  appoint- 
ed Bamaby  Lecturers  for  the  year  ensu- 
ing:— 

Maihewtatical,  Rev.  J.  Hind,  M.A.  Sid- 
ney College. 

PhUosophicai,  Rev.  W.  H.  Walker,  M.A. 
Queen's  College. 

Rhetorical,  Rev.  C.  W.  Burrell,  M.A. 
Catharine  Hall. 

Logieai,  Rev.  G.  E.  Corrie,  M.A.  Ca- 
tharine Hall. 

June  16. 

The  Pol!  ibr  the  electicn  of  Represen- 
tatives in  Parliament  for  this  University 
closed  at  one  o'clock  this  day,  when  the 
numbers  were  declared  as  follows : — 
The  Attorney-General    .  •   771 

Lord  Palmerston 631 

Mr.  Bankes •  507 

Mr.  Goulbum 437 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Singleton 
Copley,  Knt  (his  Ma[esty'8  Attorney-Ge- 
neral), and  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  John 
Viscount  Palmerston^  were  then  declared 
to  be  duly  elected  Representatives  in  Par- 
liament for  this  University. 

TrMty  College  Examinatim, 

The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of 
the  first  class  of  Senior  Sophs,  Junior 
SophSy  'and  Freshmen : 

Sefdor  Sophs* 

Cankrein  De  Morgan 

Cleasby  Turner. 

Junior  Sophs. 

Barnes  Marshman 

Borlase  Pelle 

Fawcett  Petry 

FItxberbert  Povah 

Lestourgeon  Willis. 

Freshmen, 

Bttker  PhUlips    . 

Butlar  Prittie 

Carey  Soames 

Ch«tl!dd  Sweeting 

Hawtrey  Tumley 

Hoare  Valentine 

Ifjen  Walker 

Marindin  White 

Martiiieau  Withers. 
O'Briin 


JUNIOR  SOPHS'  EXAMINATION. 
Lbmt  Term,  1826. 


EXAMINERS. 

William  L.  P.  Garnons,  M.A.  Sid.  Col. 
Chaiiles  Smith,  M.A.  St.  Peter's  Col. 
Samuel  Fennell,  M.A.  Queen's  Col. 
Charles  Green,  M.A.  Jesus  College. 

[The  names  are  arranged  alphabetically.] 


first  class. 


Abbot,  Qu. 
Agar,  Jeff. 
Ainsworth,  Job. 
Aldrich,  Trin.  Hall 
Allen,  Job. 
Almack,  Job. 
Andrews,  Jes. 
Appleton,  Job. 
Ashford,  Trin. 
Ashworth,  Trin. 
Astley,  C.  C. 
Atherley,  Trin. 
Atkinson,  Magd. 
Baily,  Job. 
Barker,  Down. 
Barker,  Trin. 
Barker,  C.  C. 
Barkley,  Trin. 
Barnes,  Trin. 
Barret,  Pemb. 
Bateman,  Qu. 
Baxter,  Job. 
Baylay,  Trin. 
Beavaii,  Caius. 
Beauchamp,  Cla. 
Becher,  Joh. 
Beckett,  Joh. 
Bedford,  Clare. 
Beebee,  Joh. 
Bentail,  Trin. 
Bernard,  Magd. 
Bird,  Mi^d. 
Blake,  Pet. 
Bland,  Caius. 
Boissier,  Magd. 
Boldeur  Trin. 
Bond,  Trin. 
Bond,  Christ 
Borlase,  Trin. 
Bofton,  Cath. 
Bourne,  Emm. 
Bower,  Jes. 
Bowerbank,  Joh. 
Bowman,  Clare. 
Bradford,  Magd. 
Brayshaw,  Joh. 


Brockhurst,  Job. 
Broughtouy  Emm. 
Browne,  Trin. 
Bruere,  Jes. 
Bull,  Qu. 
Buller,  Trin. 
Burges,  Trin. 
Burrow,  Qu. 
Busk,  Joh. 
Chapman,  Joh. 
Chapman,  Chr. 
Charriere,  Chr. 
Cheere,  Qu. 
Chester,  Trin. 
Clarke,  W.  Joh. 
Clay,  J.  Joh. 
Clay,  Sid. 
Cockayne,  Joh. 
Cockburn,  Sid. 
Coddington,  Trin. 
CoglUan,  Qu. 
Collin,  Emm. 
Cook,  Joli. 
Cookesley,  Joh. 
Cooper,  Pemb. 
Corles,  Trin. 
Corser,  Trin. 
Costobadie,  Joh. 
Cotterill,  Pemb. 
Cree,  Trin. 
Dalton,  Magd. 
Davis,  Trin. 
Delacour,  Joh. 
Dickson,  Emm. 
Dixon,  Cath. 
Docker,  Chr. 
Dodd,  Magd. 
Dryden,  Clare. 
Dusautoy,  Qu.  ■ 
Ellis,  Pet 
Ellis,  Jes. 
Ellis,  C.  C.  . 
Evans,  J.  H.  Job. 
Fawcett,  Trin. 
Fielden,  Joh. 
Fisher,  Job. 


£86        Bipceidhgs  ttf  the  Umviniiy  qf  Ckmhridge. 


Fidier,  Clare. 
Fiske,  Cath. 
Fben,  Joh. 
Fitch,  Chr. 
Fiuherbert,  Tjrin. 
jFinr^  Joh* 
'Foster,  Emm. 
Fox,  C.  J.  Job. 
Ftaseri  Qu. 
Frere,  Trin. 
Fryer,  Joh. 
Garland,  Trin. 
Gibson,  C.  C. 
Gibson,  M.  Trin. 
Gibson,  S  dus.  Tria. 
GiUies,  Caius. 
Gilpin,  Che 
Glennie,  Trin. 
Goodwin,  C.  C. 
Goodwin,  Sid. 
Gore,.£mm« 
Gorle,. Clare. 
Gorton,  Trin. 
Graham,  Qii. 
Gratrix,  Joh. 
Gray,  Trin. 
Grice,  Qu. 
GriflBlh,  Chr. 
Griffiths,  Qu. 
•Grisdale,  Emm. 
Grover,  Pet 
Gunton,  Chr. 
Haden,  C.  C. 
Hall,  £«  Joh. 
Hall,  B.  Trin. 
Hal8tead»  trin.  H>^ 
Handley,  Trin.- 
Haiddlison,  C.  C 
Harden,  Joh. 
Harrison,  Trin* 
Harvey,  Qu. 
Haadi^,  Trin. 
Haymes,  Qase. 
Hodges,  dueen's* 
Hogg,  Job. 
Hogg,  C.  C. 
Holland,  Qu. 
Holt,  Trin. 
Hopkins,  Job. 
Howard,  Joh. 
Hutchins,  Jes. 
Ingham,  Qu. 
James,  Christ. 
James,  Trin. 
James,  Job. 
Jeffery,  Pemb. 
Jenner,  Trin.  H. 
Johnson,  Qu. 
Johnston,  Jes. 
Jones,  C.  C. 


Jonas,  THn. 
Jones,  H.  L.  Joh. 
Kelk,  f^  Jes. 
Kember,  Qu. 
Key«  Cath.  H. 
Kidd,  Caius. 
Kinthant,  Qu. 
Kitchener,  Joh. 
Knight,  Trin. 
Lacon,  Emm. 
Ladds,  Caiui. 
Langshaw,  Joh. 
Langton,  Down. 
Lawson,  Trin. 
Lay  ton.  Pet 
Le  Mann«  C.  M.  Tr. 
Leslburgeon,  Trin. 
Lewis,  ^.  Job. 
Lewis,  H.  H. 
Liveing,  Pemb. 
Lund,  Joh. 
Lutener,  Jes. 
Madaren,  Trin. 
Mainwaring,  Caiua. 
Manning,  Cath. 
Marcus,.  Queen's. 
Mariner,  Trin. 
Marriott^  Christ 
Marshman,  Trin. 
Martin,  Trin. 
Massingberd,  H* 

Down. 
Masringberd,  A.  L. 

Down. 
Math«ws,  Joh. 
Mathias,  C.  C. 
Mayers;  Cath. 
Maynard,  2dus  CaL 
Medlicot,  Qu. 
Money,  Trin. 
Morrison,  Job.' 
Netherwood,  Tr. 
Nevile^  Trin. 
Nicbolaon,  Jes. 
Nugent,  Tria. 
Olive,  C.  C. 
Onslow,.  Qu. 
Otter,.  Pet 
Outnim,  Jolu 
Page,  C.  C. 
Page,  Enom. 
Paley,  Joh. 
Parker,  Caius. 
Parr,  Joh. 
Pattison,  Joh. 
Pearson,  Trin. 
Peel,  Joh. 
Peile,  Trin. 
Perry,  sen.  Trin. 
Phelps,  Jes. 


Plcton,Qtt. 
Piatt,  Trfn. 
Pooley,  Jes. 
Potter,  Pet. 
Povah,  Trin. 
Prendergast,  Trm. 
Radcliilb,  Magd. 
Rawes,  Joh. 
Rawlinson,  Trin* ' 
Heynard,  Jes. 
Aigg,  Pet 
Robinson,  Trin. 
Robinson,  Cath. 
Roby,  Emm. 
Romilly,  Chr. 
RoupeU,  Trin. 
Rowe,  C.  C. 
Russell,  Job. 
Sanders,  Pet. 
Scaplehom,  C.  C. 
Seckerson,  Cath. 
Selwyn,  Joh. 
Sheard,  Sid. 
Sheffield,  Qu. 
Sheppard,' Caius. 
Shore,  Sid. 
Sikes,  Qu. 
Simpson,  C.  C. 
Simpson,  Trin. 
Singleton,  Qu. 
Singleton,  Trin. 
Smith,  Cuus. 
Smith  Strother,  Ca« 
Snow,  Joh. 
Snowdon,  Joh. 
Sparkes,  Joh. 
Spedding,  Caius. 
Spencer,  Joh. 


Spencer,  Trim  * 
Staunton,  Cbr<^  > 
Stone,  Trin* 
Swann,  Joh. 
Thornton,.  C.  C. 
Trench,  Joh. 
Tuck,  Bmitt. 
Tucker,  Pet. 
Tucker,  Qu. 
Tuer,  Magd. 
Turner  sen.  Pemb. 
Turner  Jun.  Pemb. 
Victor,  Chure. 
Vinall,  Trin.  H. 
Walpole,  Trin. 
Watkint,  Qu. 
Way,  Trin. 
Webb,  Trin. 
Wedgwood,  Trim 
Welby,  Chr. 
White,  Qv. 
Wittington,  Chure. 
Wittington,  Qu. 
Wigram,  Trio. 
Williams,  Qu. 
Winiams,  Jun.  Chr. 
WUUs,  Trin. 
Wood,  H.  Tria. 
Wood,  Qu. 
Woodhouse,  Trin. 
Wordsworth,  Trin. 
Wrangham,  Magd. 
Wybrow,  Joh. 
Yardley,  Joh. 
Yonge,  Jes. 
Toung,  Chr. 
Toung,  Trin. 


8BCOMD  CLA88. 


Arkwright,  Trin. 
Armitage,  Trin. 
Askew,  Emm. 
Aylmer,  Job. 
Baines,  Qu. 
Baker,  D.  B.  Joh. 
Baring,  Chr. 
Brockman,  Trin. 
Campbell,  Jes. 
Carpenter,  Sid. 
Catton,  C.  C 
Champnes,  Trin. 
Charlesworth,  Cath. 
Corbet,  Trin. 
Davis,  Trin.  H. 
Davis,  sen.  Chr. 
Dawson,  J.  M.  Joh. 
Dodd,  Job. 
Dolphin,  Trin. 
Douglas,  Job. 


Dugard,  Job. 
Dunn,  Qu. 
Du  VaL  Down. 
Ethelston,  Pemb* 
Eyre,  Chr. 
Farrer,  Job. 
Fawcetti  Joh. 
FranckHn,  ChM* 
Frank,  Emm. 
Fr6bisher,  Trio. 
Garsthi,  Trin.  H« 
Gndiam,  C.  C 
Greenhalgh,  Tr.H* 

Harrison,  On. 
Haslegrave,  Cadu 
Herilrige,  Qu. 
Hin,  jun.  Trin.  H. 
HoUand,  THd. 
Hutchinson,  Ctar. 
Dderton,  Trin. 


F^ieetdkigt  ^  titi 


^CtMri^.        9ef' 


r^Miw 


il«e,Caiik 


Long,  Chr. 


Doi. 
Luxton,  Pet 
McCarthy,  Pet 
Maodonald,  Caiut. 
liidtfaus,  Triik 
Medley,  Job. 
MidMU,  Qu. 
Mills,  Qu. 
Mond:,  Tiin. 
Monney,  Qn* 
Moore,  W.  Joh. 
Ncshaniy  Qsu 
Nott,  Trin*   X 
Notddge,  Pemb* 
Ogilby,  Trio. 
Otdey,  Chr. 
Ptcke,  Chr. 
Perry,  Jun.  Trin. 
Finkett,  Trin.  H. 
Boole,  Trin.  H. 
Power,  Ctth. 
Pullen,  Qu. 

There  wUl  be  Congregations  on  the  fill- 
lowliig  days  in  Baster  Term  : 

Saturday,  July  1,  at  11. 
Monday,  July  3,  at  11. 


Smith,  K,.Uk^ 
Smith,  Qu. 
Smith,  Cath. 
Stopford,  Trin. 
Stringer,  Chr. 
Tharp,  Chr. 
Thompson,  Trin. 
Tyacke,  Joh. 
Tyrwhitt,  Jes. 
Waite,  Clare. 
Wake,  Trin. 
Walford,  Joh. 
Waller,  Trin. 
Webber,  Joh. 
Welstead,  Emm. 
Westcott,  Pet 
Weybridge,  Joh. 
Whichcote,  Job. 
White,  Trin. 
Wrench,  C.  C. 


PRIZES. 

jktatsataa  Pct^c  W^tm 
for  the  pretent  year. 

AiV^ef— The  Transfiguration. 


#»«ktrif*  Prt^eji. 
Subjeett  for  the  pretent  year, 

SENIOR  bachelors: 

finales  fiierunt  antiquorum  philosopbo- 
rum  de  animi  fanmortsJitate  opiniones,  et 
•z  quAnam  or^giine  ductae? 

MIDDLE  BACHELORS : 

Quflmffl"*  pr«cipud  artibus  recentiores 
iMitiqaos  emqperant? 

CymctBtO  Mb  #tMi. 

(for  tlfte  best  English  Poem  by  a  Resident 
Under-Graduate.) 

iSbf^i— Venice. 
jMiph  tanner  Brockharst,^St  Jobn*f 


MO.  YII.  VOL.  IV. 


iU  Om  mig(«m^mkm  tbt  I4ik  Mprfb,' 
tlieioDoving  vegidations  oonssnwK  |h« 
Hsbrey  Sobalfshtfi  passed  <b»  SanitBi^^^ 

I.  That  Ifaon  shall  in  l«tui»  bf  4ig 
acbolspiship^,  cBllsd  Tyrvbitt'#  Habmii 
Scholarslups. 

( The  sscmid,  third,  iouitbyfiftK  ^M^, 
8«v«Btbt  ABd  «igbih  ans  W9x^  vjaUar^ 
the  fymau  tti^yMoD»Ji 

9.  That  two  scholars  be  elected  annual* 
ly,  and  be  called  scholars  of  the  Jiret  and 
second  classes :  that  a  scholar  of  the  first 
class  receive  an  annual  stipend  of  301.  and 
a  scholar  of  the  second  class  an  annual  sti* 
pend  of  20/.  for  three  years  from  the  tfane 
of  election;  and  that  the  first  election 
under  these  regulations  take  place  in  May, 
1826,  the  second  in  May,  1827. 

10.  That  should  it  appear  in  any  case 
to  the  minority  of  the  electors,  that  no  one 
of  the  candidates  is  deserving  of  a  scholar* 
ship  of  the  first  dass,  it  shall  be  competent 
fi>r  them  to  elect  one  of  the  second  class 
only. 

II.  That  in  the  event  of  one  sdiolar 
only  being  elected,  the  Examiners  be  em* 
powered  at  the  election  of  the  foUowiag 
year,  to  elect  three  scholars  upon  this 
foundation :  viz.  two  of  the  first  class,  and 
one  of  the  second :  that  the  first  in  the 
order  of  merit  be  the  scholar  of  die  first 
class  for  that  year ;  the  second  in  the  order 
of  merit  supply  the  vacancy  left  at  tiie 
preceding  election,  and  be  entitled  to  all 
the  emoluments  assigned  to  that  scholar- 
ship; viz.  the  stipend  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  also  the  regular  stipends  of  the 
two  succeeding  years,  during  which,  and 
no  longer,  he  shall  remain  upon  this  foun* 
dation;  and  that  the  third  be  the  scholtr 
of  the  second  dass  for  that  year. 

12.  That  if  any  scholarship,^  reserved 
under  the  powers  of  the  tenth  regulation, 
be  not  filled  up  at  the  ezaminatbn  of  the 
following  year,  the  whole  proceeds  of  such 
scholarship  shall  be  appropriated  in  the 
manner  herdnafter  mentioned. 

13.  That  the  residue  of  the  net  annual 
*  proceeds  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  benefiiction, 

not  already  disposed  of  by  the  third  of 
these  resolutions,  together  with  all  accu* 
mulations  which  may  arise  under  the 
tenth  and  twelfth  resolutions,  fisrm  a  fimd 
to  be  employed  in  the  following  manner: 
viz.  that  a  premium  of  not  less  than  50L 
be  given,  as  often  as  this  fund  will  allow, 
for  such  a  latm  dissertation  upon  some 
sul^ct  coniiBcted  with  Hebrew  litemture^ 


lefiH        Proendingi  of  the  Universiij^  of  CanAridge. 


■a  may  be  pgreed  upon  by  the  Electors 
or  the  mi^forlty  of  tfaem. 

14.  That  the  sulject  of  such  difiertatioii 
be  published  on  or  beibre  die  first  day  of 
February,  and  that  the  dissertationr  be 
•ent  to  the  l^ce-ChanceUor,  in  the  usual 
manner,  <m  or  beibre  the  first  day  of  De- 
cember in  the  same  year. 
•  15.  That  any  member  of  this  Unlver« 
sky^  who  has  taken  his  first  deg;iee,  may 
be  a  candidate  finr  the  above  proidam. 


16.  That  die  examiners,  if  Aey  think 
it  expedient,  be  empowered  to  print  any. 
wise  dissertation  at  the  expence  of  this 
fond;  and  that  all  prize  dissertations  not 
printed  under  their  direction^  be  deposited 
in  the  public  library. 

17.  That  the  fiireKoing  regulations  con- 
tinue in  fi)roe  mitil  the  first  day  of  Jann- 
ary,  IDdO. 


^..;-'f. 


QUARTERLY  LIST 

OF 

FOREIGN  THEOLOGICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


Ammon,  Dr.  C.  F.  ▼.  Handduch  der  Unleitung  zur  Kanzelberedsamfeit  flir  evan- 
gelische  Religionslehrer.     Dritte  verm.  Aufl.  gr.  8. 

Annalen,  neueste  theol(>g^8che,  und  theolog.  Nachrichten.  Heraiuigeg.  vom.  Dr. 
Johannes  Scfaulthess.  Jahrg.  1826.  8.  Zurich. 

Amdt,  C.  F.  L.  de  loco,  qui  exstat  apud  Jesaiam  cap.  zxiv— zzvii.  vindicando  et  ex* 
plicando  commentatio.  4.  Hamburgi. 

Augusti,  Dr.  Joh.  Chr.  Wilh.  Grundriss  einer  historisch  kridfchen  Einldtung  ina 
alte  Testament.     Zweite  verm.  Aufl.  gr.  8.  Leipzig. 

Augnstinus,  des  heiligen,  zwei  und  zwanzig  Biicher  von  der  Stadt  Gottes.  Aui  dem 
Lat.  der  Mauriner  Ausgabe  iibers.  von.  L  P.  Silbert.  2  Bde.  gr.  8.  Wien. 

Bibelfireund.  Fine  Zeitschrifi  zur  Belehrung  und  Erbauung  in  zwanglosen  Heften 
herausg.  von  M.  T.  G.  Grobe.     Ir  Bd.  2s.  H.  gr.  8.  Hildburghausen. 

Biblia  sacra  vulgatse  editionis,  Sixti  V.,  et  Clementis  VIII.  pontifids  maximi  jussu 
reoognita  atque  edita,  editio  nova  versiculis  distincta.  gr.  8.  Parisiis. 

Bibliotheca  sacra  Patrum  ecclesise  Greecorum.  Pars  II.  contin.  Josephi  opera  omnia, 
ed.  C.  E.  Richter.  Vol.  II.  8.  Lipsise. 

Bohme,  Chr.  Fr.  de  spe  Messiana  apostdica.  8.  Halae. 

Branis,  Dr.  Ch.  I.  de  notione  philosophise  christianse.  8.  Vratislavise. 

Commentationes  theologicsBi  ediderunt  E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  G.  H.  L.  Fuldner  et 
J.  V.  D.  J.  Maurer.     Tomi  I.  Pars  2da.  Tom.  II.  Pars  I.  8  maj.  Lipsiae. 

Conventio  inter  Pium  VII.  summum  pontificem,  et  Maximilianum  Josephum,  Bava- 
riae  regem,  et  bulls  Pii  VII.  ac  Leonis  XII.  P.  P.  de  constituenda  re  sacra  in  terria 
Bomssicis  Hannoveranisque.  (Appendix  ad  G.  Wiesii  jus  ecdesiasticum.)  8.  Got« 
tingae.^ 

De  imitatione  Christ!  libri  IV.  ad  pervetustum  exemplar,  intemarum  consolationum 
fictnm,  nee  non  ad  codices  alios  ex  diversa  regione,  ac  editiones  aevo  et  notainsigniores,. 
vniis  nunc  jnimum  lectionibus  subjunctis,  recensiti  et  indicibus  locupletati;  stud  I.  B. 
M.  Genoe.  8  vas^,  Argentorali,  Treuttel  et  Wiirtz. 

Fhtt,  J.  Fr.  de,  opuscula  theologica,  post  obitum  autoris  collecta  atque  edita  a 
M.  C.  F.  Siiskind.  8  m^j.  Tubmgse. 

Fleck,  F.  L«  de  regno  Christi  dUssertatio.  8  maj.  Lipsise. 

Fuhnnann,  M.  D.  Handworterbuch  der  christi.  Religions  u.  Kirchengeschichte. 
Zugldch  als  Hiilfimittel  beim  Gebrauch  der  TabeUen  v.  SeUer,  Rosenmiiller  u.  Bater. 
Rebrt  e.  AbhandL  iib.  die  Michtigfeit  und  die  Methodif  des  Studiums  der  Kirchengesch. 
lor  praft.  ReHgionsle^irer  v.  A.  H.  Niemeyer.  Ir  Bd.  gr.  8.  Halle. 

FUr  Christenthum  u.  Gottesgelahrtheit.  Fine  Oppositionsschrift,  zu  Anfange  d.  viert. 
Jalnli.  d.  evangelisch.  protest.  Kirqhe  in  Quartalheften  herausg.  v.  T.  G.  Bretschneider 
a.  M.  Sducoter.  IX.  Bd.  1.  2.  Hft  gr.  8.  Jena. 

Geirkent  J.  Historia  Semipelagianismi  antiquissima ;  acoedunt  fragmenta  e  codice 
Banatcripto  venionis  Cassiani  germanicae.  4  maj.  Gottingse. 

Hartmann,  D.  A.  T.  de  Thesauro  linguae  Hebraicse  e  Mischna  augendo.  Commen- 
tttiones  III.  4  miy.  Rostochii. 

Jaasenii*  Com.  Laerdamensis,  Tetrarchus,  sive  Commentarius  in  sancta  ev^ngelia. 
fiUo  nofSy  Cfrterit  multo  oorrectior  et  emendatier.  2  tomi.  charta  script  8  maj.  ]^p- 


S60  Foreign  Theological  PubUcaiians. 

Leben  grosser  religioser  Manner  mit  ihren  unsichten  fiber  die  merfWiirdigsten  G^eA- 
ttiinde  d.  Religion.  Herausg.  v.  Diana.  2  Bde.  m.  Kpf.  8.  DiinfelsbiihL 

Liebermann,  Fr.  L.  B.  institutiones  tbeolog^cau  Tom.  !•  complect,  prolegomena  in 
universam  theologiam  et  demon^UatioaeM  retigioiiis  <!iristianae.  Editio  secunda. 
8  miy.  Mogunt* 

Lommatsch,  C.  H.  Q.  Narrado  de  Friderico  Myconio,  primo  Dioecescos  Gotfaana 
Buperintendente,  atque  ecclesis  et  academitt  Lipsiensis  ante  hcc  tria  fere  secula  refixr- 
matore.  8  maj.  Annebergse. 

Magazin  fir  catliolinhe  QeistHcha    HerauBg .  wd.  J«  G.  Rfibeiie.    Mfar  tBB€. 

2  Bde.  8.  Landshot. 

Menfen,  Gfr.  das  Glaudensbecenntnik  der  christl.  Kirche,  nebst  der  notfaigen  Sin- 
leitung  dazu.     Dritte  verm.  Aufl.  gr.  8.  Bremen. 

Oberthiir,  J.  biblische  Anthropologic.     4.  Bde.  Zweite  verb.  Ausg.  gr.  8.  If iinster. 
Onymus,  A.  J.  die  Glaubenslehre  der  Catholiachen  Kirche,  practisch  voiqgetragen, 

3  Abtheilungen  nebst  den  Piinziinen  der  Glaubenalehre.    Zweite  verbess.  Aufl.  gr.  8. 
SwaBacBa 

Sanchoniathonis  Bepytii,  que  fenmtor  fa^gmeuUt  de  coBmogonia  et'fiiecRogiaTliceoli- 
etmi.  Gneoe  vena  a  Rnlone  Byblio  servata  flb  Bnsebio  "Cxs*  prcpsrationls  ev%n» 
gelics  Lib.  1  Cap.  VI  et  VII.  Grace  et  Latine  recogn.  emend,  nods  sdecL  Scaligeif, 
Bochard,  G.  J.  Vossi,  Cumberlandi  et  aL  penmih.  smsque  Anhradverdon.  lUostr* 
J,  C.  Orellius.  ^  maj.  Lipsie. 

Testamentmn,  novmn,  graece.  Textm  ante  GriesbacUlum  Tulgo  recepto  adAtv 
lecdonum  variandimi  earum  precipue,  que  a  Qrie^AMichio  potiores  censcsitar  ddectns. 
2  Tomi.  8.  Basiles. 

Testamentum,  novum,  gntce,  ^rpetua  annotadone  tUustratom.  Sffitionis  Kop- 
"jfiteam  Vtli.  VII.  pardcala  2da.  Complectens  epistolas  Fanli  ad  PliiQppeiiies  et  Colos- 
senses.  Condnnavit  I.  H.  Heinrichs.  Bditio  alt.  emendation  8  iiii|}.  GMtiQgtt* 
Dieterkrh.     Edam  sub  dtulo :  PanU  epistole  ad  Phifippcnacs  et  Cohmenfles  ete. 

Tholuct,  A.  die  speculative  Trinitatslefare  des  nenem  Oritats;  eSnereilSgloiiidbiioMh 
phiscbe  Moaograpfaie  aus  handscluiftiichen  QueRen  der  Lendener,  Ozforder  iuD^acr 
Bibliothec.  gr.  8.  Berlin. 

Valett,  J.J.  M.  Spiritualismus  seu  Jesu  Cbiisd  de  nobis  meiita  seiamttiiai  AdiBi 
Evangelium.     In  usum  auditorum.  6.  Hannoverc. 

-  Wocfaenbhttt  fur  Prediger  u.  Scfaullehrer  der  Preuk.  Monaic^de.  flersow.  t.  7«  C 
MiiUer.  7r  Jahrg.  1826.  4.  Erfurt. 

-  Zei^^er,  C.  J.  T.  Homilien  der  hohem  Gattung  -ffliier  £e  8oniita|(lgen  fina^cSba 
des  Jahres,  2  Tlile.  Zweite  verb.  Aufl.  8.  Subbadi. 

-  Zur-ErUUiteruRg  der  sonn*  mid  festtagigen  Periflipen-desneaen  WdmaitodHtt  VfO- 
gelienbuches ;  Einleitungen,  Predigtentwiirfe  und  Auszilge*  Herausg*  y.  MeknPt 
Prenfel  and  Anger.  Ir  Jafarg.  78  Heft ;  2r  Jatng.  48  o.  5s  Heft.  II.  tfemlatt  t.  d. 
D.  Wagner. 
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Fie  de  Scipion  de  Ricci,  Eveque  de  Pistom  et  de  Prato,  et  Reformateur 
du  Catholicistne  en  Toscane^  Sous  le  Regne  de  Leopold.  Composee 
sur  les  MSS,  AiUograpkes  de  ce  prelat  et  dautres  personnages  celebres 
du  SiecU  dernier  et  mivie  de  piebes  just^cativeSf  tirees  des  Archives  de 
M.  Le  Commandeur  Lapo  de  Ricci  a  Florence*  Par  De  Pottek; 
B  vols.  8to.    Bruxelles.    Tarlier.     1S25. 

The  struggle  between  the  true  faith  atid  the  false,  between  the 
ambition,  the  tyranny  and  the  delusions  of  Po]per}r,  and  tfai 
MBcerityi  the  freedom^  and  the  holy  truth  of  Protestantism,  is 
hourly  pressing  closer  on  the  public  mind  of  England.  The 
eontest  has  been  removed  from  the  Continent ;  lassitude  or  in- 
fidelity have  in  a  large  portion  oif  Reformed  Europe  obscured 
the  great  original  spirit  of  the  Reformation.  But  England  is  still 
die  citadel  of  the  truth ;  filled  with  powerful  minds  and  pure 
hearts  pledged  to  the  Gospel,  recollections  of  old  heroic  la« 
hours  against  the  grand  corruption  of  Christianity,  and  strong 
ana  faithful  contemplations  of  the  coming  triumph  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  hopes  kindled  at  the  very  altar  of  prophecy  and  of  God. 
Popery,  exiled  from  the  British  constitution  by  its  total  in- 
aptitude for  promoting  the  beneficent  purposes  of  society,  by  its 
remorseless  cruelty^  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  progress  of 
Aat  high  visitation  by  ithose  fires  it  shall  soon  or  late  be  smitten 
into  dust  and  ashes^  is  now  exerting  itself  with  redoubled  zeal 
for  absolute  power.  Equality  of  privileges  is  out  df  the  qiies- 
lion.  No  man  who  knows  nie  history  of  the  papacy,  or  can 
measure  the  meaiiings  involved  in  the  Romish  claims  of  in- 
fUHbility,  indivisibility  and  originality,  can  doubt  that  itft  un- 
brdcen  purpose  is,  to*  |»ut  all  other  forms  of  faith  and  so« 
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vereignty  under  its  feet.  The  degradation  of  England,  hf 
artifice,  or  by  force,  before  the  Roniish  throne,  is  its  passion, 
without  intermission  or  end ;  for,  the  proselytism  of  England 
would  accomplish  the  supreme  object  of  separating  from  the 
churches  of  Continental  Protestantism  the  very  champion  of  the 
Reformation.  In  our  'fancied  security  we  may  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  English  conversion  by  the  exploded  fooleries  of  Popery ; 
but  we  should  first  appreciate  .the  easy  and  rapid  conquest 
which  a  sensual  superstition  is  at  all  times  calculated  tp  make 
over  the  multitude  ;  its  temptations  of  popularity  and  ambition 
(if  we  should  be  mad  enough  to  give  it  the  means),  to  the 
beggared,  the  characterless,  and  the  unprincipled  politician ;  its 
restless  and  reckless  seduction,  soliciting  and  enervating  by  all 
excitements,  compliances,  and  corruptions,  that  immense  class 
of  society  who  from  thoughtlessness,  or  habitual  vice,  or  open 
irreligion^  are  utterly  indifferent  to  all  faiths  alike;  and  last  and 
most  fearful  of  all — that  judgment,  by  which  an  offended  Deity 
withdraws  his  light  from  negligent  nations.  Where  are  the 
Churches  of  Asia,  that  first  illustrious  Christian  common- 
ivealth,  foimded  by  the  very  hands  of  the  Apostles  ?  Their  faH 
was  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  it  was  declared  to  be  the 
direct  result  of  their  suffering  the  encroachments  of  paganism 
on  the  apostolic  doctrine. 

British  Protestantism  has  no  deeper  foundation  than  the  Re^ 
lirion  of  the  *'  Churches,"  on  which  St.  John  poured  out  the 
whole  terrors  of  prophecy.  Vigilance  should  be  inscribed  on 
the  temple.  The  most  resolute  and  unrelaxing  resistance  to 
the  insidiousness  of  Popery ;  the  most  solemn,  public,  and 
principled  assertion  of  the  inviolability  of  the  faith  as  delivered 
down  by  the  great  Reformers ;  and  the  firmest  denial  of  any  feeble 
compact,  or  timid  alliance,  with  the  spirit  of  a  Religion  hostile 
equally  to  temporal  freedom  and  Christian  faith,  are  the  only 
conditions  on  which  the  British  Church  will  do  its  duty,  or 
British  Protestantism  be  entitled  to  feel  itself  secure,  or  even 
the  British  constitution  be  more  stable,  or  deserve  to  be  more 
stable,  than  the  giddiest  erections  of  Jacobinism. 

There  seems  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the  **  Roman 
Catholic  Question"  wilF  be  urged  on  the  legislature  at  the 
earliest  opportunity.  Almost  for  the  first  time  these  hundred 
years,  the  Romish  Laity  and  Clergy  have  made  a  combined 
and  palpable  effort  to  influence  the  elections ;  and  in  Ireland 
they  have  succeeded  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  England 
their  minor  share  in  the  population  has  of  course  been  less 
effective,  but  their  claim  shave  been  brought  into  the  speeches 
of  the  various  candidates  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  all  the  pre- 
"^nders  to  liberality  and  reform  have  been  their  ostentatious 
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advocates.  On  the  whole,  the  direct  Catholic  partizans  may 
have  been  out-numbered.  But  it  is  undeniable^  that  the  ques- 
tion has  b^en  for  the  first  time  urged  into  remarkable  promi- 
nence before  the  general  population.  In  the  legislature  it  has 
already  made  progress  ;  many  men  of  ability  and  official  rank ; 
many  who  hope  to  make  up  for  both  by  restless  effort^  and 
the  unsparing  exercise  of  all  means  of  public  excitement — the 
whole  array  of  the  new  school  of  philosophy  and  legislation 
have  rushed  to  the  field  to  fight  its  battles ;  and  every  man  who 
patits  for  the  popular  honours  of  "  supreme  Kberalitv,"  "  lofty 
contempt  of  obsolete  prejudices,"  and  the  "resistless  illumination 
of  the  nineteenth  century"  is  pledged  to  its  triumph.  One 
branch  of  the  legislature  is  still  firm  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
its  firmness  has  given  us  a  proud  evidence  of  that  practical 
wisdom  which  removed  the  constitution  one  step  higher  from 
the  hazardous  guardianship  of  the  populace.  But  how  long 
wt  are  to  be  secure  even  there;  what  simple  and  common 
casualties,  what  accidental  changes  of  public  council,  or  what 
public  loss,  might  not  conclude  the  resistance  at  once,  and  leave 
the  religion  of  England  to  a  choice  of  difficulties  through 
which  no  human  sagacity  might  be  able  to  see  its  way. 

But  until  the  time  when  all  remonstrance  is  hppeless,  it  is  the 
fulfilment  of  our  highest  duty  to  lay  bare  to  our  countrymen  the 
true  nature  of  Popery :  to  shew  it  as  it  is  in  power  ;  to  sti:ip  it 
of  its  factitious  purity,  and  drag  forth  the  noary  tyrant  and 
corrupter  in  his  naked  crime. 

The  present  work  is  formed  from  a  collection  of  papers  in  the 
archives  of  the  Ricci  family,  persons  of  distinction  in  Florence* 
The  author  had  been  engaged  on  a  '*  History  of  Tuscany  dur- 
ing the  last  half  century,"  and  the  family  allowed  him  to  examine 
their  records  for  the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  arranging  his 
notes,  he  found  that  they  naturallv  fell  into  the  order  of  a 
**  Biography  of  Ricci,  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia,"whohadbeenthe 
chief  assistant  of  Leopold  in  his  celebrated  Reform  of  Tuscany. 

The  narrative  is  throughout  sustained  by  vouchers  and  refe- 
rences of  the  most  sufficient  kind ;  and  the  whole  amounts  to  a 
detail  of  libertinism,  Venality,  plunder,  and  tyranny,  startling  to 
human  nature  ;  a  hideous  exposure  of  the  habitual  and.  sanc- 
tioned practices  of  the  priesthood  of  Rome.  On  those  details 
we  cannot  dwell.  The  mere  necessary  glance,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  exposure,  is  all  that  we  can  venture. 

And  those  volumes  are  no  obsolete  catalogue  of  the  crimes  of 
an  obsolete  age ;  no  discovery  of  the  grossness  of  the  times  when 
Moidui  were  the  masters  of  the  human  mind,  when  the  Pope 
was  worshipped  fiir  and  wide,  and  kingdoms  sent  their  crowns 
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and  sceptres  to  be  flung  at  the  feet  of  tibe  human  idoL  They 
refer  to  transactions  of  our  own  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  light  of 
Europe ;  within  the  voice  of  the  Reformation  ;  in  the  very  hour 
of  Papal  caution  to  avoid  public  exposure.  The  whole  of  the 
Tuscan  Reforms  were  comprised  within  h/ew  years  b^ore  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  they  were  compelled  by  corruptionsj 
not  external  nor  transitory,  but  generated  in  the  very  vitals^ 
and  inseparable  from  the  frame  of  Popery. 

A  principal  value  of  the  present  Memoir  arises  from  its  befaig 
the  testimony  of  undoubted  Roman  CathoUcs.  Ricci  and  hia 
correspondents  never  breathe  a  murmur  against  the  reUgion  of 
Rome.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  submission  to  its  most 
repulsive  tenets,  swallow  all  its  legendary  tales,  and  are  as  deep 
in  admiration  of  its  whole  monstrous  brood  of  miracles  as  the 
most  prostrate  believer  that  ever  gave  up  his  understanding  to 
imposture.  Their  prejudices  were  all  in  favour  of  Rome.  Thw 
early  habits,  personal  reputation,  hopes  of  worldly  honour,  all 
must  have  made  them  most  unwilling  witnesses.  Nothing  but 
the  inexpugnable  conviction  of  Romish  sensuality  and  chicanoj 
could  have  urged  them  to  lay  a  finger  upon  the  sacred  volup^ 
tuousness  and  inspired  fraud  of  the  great  supreme  of  the  Romiib 
world. 

It  is  to  those  points  that  we  demand  the  attention  of  the 
Protestant.  If  there  are  those  among  us  who,  admitting  the 
follies  of  the  Romish  ritual,  deny  the  dangers  of  Papal  influence^ 
these  volumes  will  set  them  right  upon  the  subject.  They  show 
by  the  clearest  proof,  that  Popery  has  a  vast  and  fatal  influifnce 
beyond  the  walls  of  the  Vatican ;  that  while  we  may  pity  or  dis- 
regard the  ostensible  enmity  of  a  feeble  old  priest  and  his  eflb- 
minate  resources,  there  is  a  tremendous  spirit  of  power  and 
evil,  of  grasping  ambition  and  incurable  hostility,  clothed  in 
the  robes  of  this  decrepitude. 

The  reforms  in  Tuscany  arose  from  none  of  the  causes  whick 
tlie  Popish  advocates  are  in  the  habit  of  discovering  for  the  UA-^ 
popularity  of  Popery  in  England.  There  was  no  ancient  fear 
of  Papal  intrigue,  founded  on  the  bitter  recollection  of  long 
tumult  and  civil  massacre ;  no  memory  of  burnings  and  top* 
tures  inflicted  on  the  noblest,  the  wisest,  and  the  purest  of  the 
land  $  no  spot  in  the  centre  of  her  capital,  to  which  every  mvA, 
who  talked  of  the  lenity  and  sanctity  of  Rome,  might  be  ledf 
|tnd  shown  where  once  the  priests  of  Rome  stood  with  the  ia^ 
\xand,  in  their  hands,  and  with  the  human  sacrifice  burning  before 
them  in  the  midst  of  impious  hymns,  and  haughty  scoffings,  aad 
the  licensed  blasphemies  of  superstition.  They  arose  in  a  comitrj 
eminently  Popish,  under  a  government  proverlnaUy  b}goled#  aoa 
.  /ar^efyrelying  for  popular  allegiance  on  the  Pope ;  and  in  a  period 
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mbea  the  Papal  priesthood  still  sat  in  a  supremacy  that^  hew- 
ever  near  the  change,  felt  itself  entitled  to  assume  the  haughti- 
ness and  jealousy  of  all  interferenee,  that  distinguished  the  ages 
of  Gregory  and  Hildebrand. 

Tuscany  had  been  long  in  the  most  complete  subjection  to 
the  influence  of  Rome*  The  celebrated  Medici  family,  a  race 
whose  opulent  patronage  of  the  arts  has  covered  a  multitude  of 
sins  against  the  decencies  and  rights  of  human  nature,  had,^  at 
an  early  period,  found  the  alliance  of  the  Pope  essential  to  their 
usurpation.  The  piety  of  Rome  was  not  repelled  by  the  note* 
lions  profligacy  of  its  opulent  associate,  and  the  alliance  became 
rapidly  more  confidential,  until  the  powers  were  nearly  iden* 
lined*  The  Medici  gave  a  Pope  to  Rome ;  the  elections  were 
always  deeply  influenced  by  their  intrigues ;  and,  in  return,  the 
swonl  or  the  thunderbolt  of  St.  Peter  was  seldom  withheld  from 
die  political  necessities  of  the  Tuscan  conspirator  against  the 
liberties  of  Italy* 

When  the  line  of  the  Medici,  worn  out  by  long  profligacy, 
had  passed  away,  and  the  S|)amili^  line  succeeded;  the  pope-* 
dom  struck  in  a  still  more  vigoi^iis  grasp.  The  dynasty  was 
already  proverbially  popish,  and  Tuscany  became  less  an  ally 
than  a  vassal  of  the  See.  The  German  dynasty  followed,  and 
the  Emperor  Francis  was  worthy  to  be  the  husband  of  Maria; 
Tfaei esa,  a  courageous  woman,  but  the  most  superstitious  sove^ 
nkgn  of  her  time.  Reform  was  the  last  topic  that  could  b^ 
Hvged  on  this  bigoted  and  tardy  court.  But  the  necessity  wair 
at  length  fbcmd  to  be  irresistible*  The  Count  de  Richeeourt^ 
the  German  viceroy  of  Tuscany,  was,  on  the  moment  of  his  ar- 
rival, startled  by  the  accumulation  of  rapine,  fraud,  and  scanda^ 
kus  vice  that  had  overwhelmed  religion,  government,  and  popu- 
lar vktue.  He  found  a  vast  quantity  of  the  land  in  mortmain; 
an  Inquisition  in  fierce  activity,  with  a  regular  armed  force  at 
ifea  command ;  a  censorship,  in  the  bands  of  the  Inquisition ; 
the  cowitty  covered  with  convents,  and  eaten  up  by  monks; 
priesls^  and  pioue  beggars ;  hundreds  of  churches  whose  chief 
pwpese  wa»  dutt  of  asylums  for  murderers  and  robber»;  the 
oonv«nt»  exhibiting  the  most  public  and  general  licentiousness  % 
mntunPtf  »  Pigular  system  of  profligacy  and  plunder  throughout 
tbe  realm*  This  was  the  Itafian  ''  Eldest  Son  of  the  Church'* 
vmAtr  the  very  tatek^  of  the  great  pontiff;  the  foster-child  of 
Bottiei  trained^  in  the  way  that  it  shomd  go  by  the  actual  pater- 
nal IunmI  of  ^  G«d*s  Vicar  on  Earth ;"  Tuscany,  a  hotbed  ef 
ioq^iMiy; 

B«t  RieheooBrt  was  a  subject,  and  he  was  soon  made  con- 
MOOS  olluv  impelenee  in  a  struggle  with  his  ^*  Holiness :" 
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After  some  inquiries  which  served  to  show  at  once  the  ne* 
cessity  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  his  task,  he  gave  tip  the 
government  to  the  Archduke  Leopold.  The  Tuscan  abuses  had 
been  now  known  at  Vienna,  and  tne  rank  of  the  Archduke  gave 
him  a  power  which  could  not  be  so  easily  defied.  He  inune- 
diately  commenced  the  work  of  improvement,  and  in  1765  or- 
dered the  Senator  Ruccellai  to  submit  to  him  a  Memoir  on  the 
principal  subjects  of  mortmain,  asylums,  and  the  state  of  the 
convents.  In  the  mean  time,  some  notorious  criminals  among 
the  Romish  priesthood  were  seized  and  punished.  .  Of  those, 
the  list  contained,  among  others,  a  poisoner ;  one  who  had  made 
three  attempts  to  assassinate  his  brother-in-law ;  one  guilty  of  a 
violation ;  the  keeper  of  a  gamUing-house ;  one  for  forgei^  and 
repeated  violations ;  one  for  swindling  and  the  sale  of  the  chuidi 
ornaments,  &c.  &c. 

Having  thus  begun,  the  remainder  of  Leopold's  government 
was  a  continued  course  of  political  melioration ;  at  every  step 
involved  in  either  the  concealed  or  direct  hostility  of  the  Vati- 
can* Its  chief  ecclesiastical  minister  was  the  individual  of  whom 
these  volumes  give  the  history* 

Scipio  de  Ricci  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1741 ;  son  of  the 
Senateur-President,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  de  la  Trap* 
pola.  Commandant  of  the  Swiss  guard.  But  his  higher  distinc- 
tion was  his  relationship  to  Laurentio  Ricci,  the  general  of  die 
Jesuits,  a  rank  which  was,  in  its  day,  probaUy  in  all  the  sob* 
stance  of  power  second  to  none  on  earth.  In  the  absence  of 
the  secular  avenues  to  honour  among  the  enfeeUed  states  of 
Italy,  the  Church  was  the  natural  course  of  ambition,  and  Ricd 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  learn  the  way  to  fortune.  But  a  great 
crisb  was  at  hand.  The  ^'  mystery**  of  Jesuitism  was  on  the 
point  of  being  disclosed,  and  other  men  less  obnoxious  to  teapo?- 
ral  sovereignty,  yet  not  less  adverse  to  true  religion,  were  to  be 
made  the  guardians  of  that  evil  oracle,  which  has  so  long  spokea 
"  Dominion**  to  the  papacy,  and  slavery  to  the  world  beside*. 
Let  those  who  look  back  upon  the  influence  of  that  mighty  bod^ 
deny  the  strength  and  the  delusions  of  its  Church ;  let  dioie 
who  see  the  subtlety  with  which  Romish  influence  then  wound 
its  way  through  the  depths  of  European  strength,  Ul^  a  hidden 
river  through  the  bowels  of  a  mountiun,  undl  the  whole  was 
ready  to  sink  and  dissolve ;  refuse  the  evidence  of  th^  smseSy 
and  talk  of  the  impotence  of  Rome.  No  man  knows  PopeqFt 
who  measures  it  by  its  apparent  weakness.  Such  would  bms- 
sure  the  capability  of  the  clouds  and  winds,  by  the  airs  and  vsf- 
pours  of  a  suinmer*s  eve ;  or  judge  of  the  ocean  in  its  strength 
by  the  ripple  on  the  shore.    We  may  ridicule  the  chance  of 
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direct  assault  on  the  proud  sovereignty  of  England,  by  the 
Pope  and  his  guards ;  and  contemptuously  compare  the  emp* 
tineas  of  the  Papal  treasury  with  the  splendours  of  our  own 
resources.  Direct  assault  would  be  a  dream ;  the  evil  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  shifting,  insidious,  and  systematic 
struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  Protestantism,  and  with  it  of 
England  and  human  freedom  and  true  religion ;  in  the  subtle 
malignity  that  comes,  filled  by  a  power  not  of  man,  against  the 
hour  of  rashness  or  slumber.  From  the  birth  of  the  Reformation, 
that  struggle  has  never  been  abandoned,  and  never  will,  until 
we  shall  give  way  to  the  clamour  of  an  affected,  foolish  and 
traitorous  '*  liberality,"  alienating  the  mighty  arm  by  which  we 
have  been  upheld  against  the  world;  or  until  justice  shall  be 
done  upon  the  head  of  Antichrist,  and  the  world  shall  awake  to 
the  dawning  of  a  day  polluted  no  more  by  the  smoke  of  his  ido- 
latries. 

•  The  first  tenet  of  the  popedom  is,  that  by  original  right  it  is 
&e  great  depositary  and  fount  of  human  power.  It^  perpetual 
effort  has  been  to  reaUze  its  casual  authority  into  permanent 
predominance;  and  turn  spiritual  into  temporal  despotism. 
Those  who  deny  this,  are  not  to  be  taught  by  experience. 
History,  has  written  in  tears  and  blood  the  pre-eminent  epoch, 
when  the  seal  of  the  Fisherman  decided  the  fate  of  nations, 
dethroned  monarchs,  let  havoc  loose  upon  the  opposers  of  the 
Romish  faith,  and  distributed  kingdoms.  This  was  the  age  of 
violence,  and  the  Popedom  easily  took  upon  it  the  garb  of  the 
time,  flung  down  the  crozier  for  th^  sword,  made  war,  and  fed 
ito  ambition  in  the  field.  Its  triumph  was  over  holiness,  patience 
and  Christianity.  Europe  was  at  the  foot  of  the  great  pontific 
warrior,  who  came  armed  in  the  terrors  at  once  of  this  world  and 
of  the  world  to  come  ;  and  his  triumph  was  stamped  not  in  the 
peace  of  nations,  but  in  their  slaughter,  in  the  torture  and  death 
of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  in  a  vast  and  indescribable 
extent  of  the  agony  of  men  worthy  to  be  made  the  dwellings  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  This  was  the  progress  of  Rome  in  the  old 
half>barbarian  day  of  nations,  when  there  was  no  public  voice  to 
exclaim  against  her  frauds  and  plunders,  and  when  the  tribes 
first  starting  from  their  forests  were  still  dazzled  and  bewildered 
by  the  pomps  and  wonders  of  the  great  Temple  of  Delusions. 
The  Germans  saw  their  Emperor  doing  penance  barefoot  at  the 
gates  of  Rome;  the  English  saw  the  foot  of  an  Italian  priest 
pleased  upon  their  king's  neck ;  the  French  saw  their  monarch 

Eij  the  humblest  vassalage.     Italy,  Spain,  the  whole  extent  of 
uiopean  sovereignty  st£K>d  overshadowed  by  the  Romish  thun- 
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derclolid,  and  listening  in  fear  and  worship  to  every  mvamm 
from  that  central  throne  of  mystery  and  unhallowed  power. 

The  Reformation  broke  the  spell,  and. knowledge,  personal 
liberty,  and  manly  literature  followed  in  the  triumph  of  religiciu 
The  claims  of  Rome  to  temporal  domination  were  boldly  conn 
iMted,  thrown  into  popular  scomi  and  finally,  after  long  and 
yarious  conflicts,  repelled.  The  governments  of  Europe^  gn^ 
dually  rising  from  the  barbarian  chaos,  presented  a  solid  and 
compact  strength,  on  which  the  open  force  of  Rome  must  be 
baffled.  But  its  resources  were  not  to  be  thus  exhausted.  Lei 
tib^ose  who  now  giddily  look  upon  Rome'  as  imi)otent,  remenn 
ber  with  what  restless  deiterity,  watchftilness  of  diKnimstances^ 
and  subtle  pliancy  it  shifted  its  assault,  and  sapped  its  way  to 
supremacy.    The  age  of  pretended  supernatural  power  waa 

Cast,  the  pope*s  thunders  were  burnt  out,  the  anathema  that 
ad  once  shaken  all  thrones  was  now  an  echo ;  to  the  general 
eye,  all  was  depression,  final  and  hopeless ;  the  fires  of  that  akar 
of  abomination  on  which  human  blood  had  so  long  been  the 
sacrifice,  seemed  to  have  been  extinguished  for  .ever  under  the 
feet  of  a  new  and  indignant  generation. 

If  it  bad  been  the  wul  of  Providence  in  those  days  ta  give  us 
over  to  the  follies,  which  have  been  reserved  for  the  matoier 
absurdity  of  our  own  ;  and  the  Catholic  Question  had  then  bcai 
stirred  among  us,  what  a  brood  of  triumphant  arguments  would 
have  been  incubated  out  of  that  depression ;  whai  pompous  pe« 
yor^tions  from  all  the  old  wordy  antagonists  of  the  throne,  on 
1^.  idle/iess  of  fear,  and  the  generosity  of  taking  this  hoary  and 
ahlverinf  outcast  into  the  bosom  of  the  Constitution ;  what  re^ 
vivalfi  01  exhausted  sophism  and  threadbare  jest,  by  those  »• 
bald^  who,  forgetting  the  sacred  profession  by  which  they  were 
fed,  and  traitors  to  the  common  principles  and  duties  €£  thdv 
&ith,  wore  away  life  in  a  repetition  of  exploded  ignorance,  and, 
dullbufibonery ;  what  contemptuous  joy  and  malignant  sneeriQg 
from  the  Atheist,  long  baffled,  but  at  last  in  sight  of  revenge; 
and  while  with  one  hand  he  was  lajfing  the  base  of  some  Insti* 
tute  on  which  wa3  inscribed  ^^  No  Gk^;"  feeling  that  the  tima 
W98  cQine  for  him  to  drag  down  the  very  shrine  of  ChristiaBity 
afkdk  tbi9  Constitution  with  the  other. 

But  let  us  look  to  the  history.  Before  fifty  years  had  passed 
fcom  this  period  of  supposed  ruin,  the  popedom  was  again  littia 
less  than  the  actual,  and  direct  master  of  the  whole  administra* 
tion  of  the  Continent.  The  fire  had  Uved  in  its  embers,  and 
the  first  blast  raised  it  into  conflagration.  It  had  estaUished  a 
n^w  focm  o£  influence  almost  moce  dang^(^s  than  its  opea 
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tyranny.    Jesuitism  had  been  summoned  up  by  it  as  an  antago« 
mst  to  the  Refonnation.    Luther,  in  1517,  was  to  be  combated 
by  Loyola,  in  15^  ij^and  it  has  been  the  habitual  boast  of  the 
Popish  Church,  that  where  the  great  Restorer  had  risen,  they 
had  been  so  little  behind  hand  with  the  Adversary.    Jesuitism 
ascended  to  power  less  with  the  vigour  of  human  ambition,  than 
the  subtlety  and  fierce  flight  of  an  evil  spirit ;  wily  poUticians^ 
pot  Christian  pastors ;  bold  conspirators,  not  humble  priests ; 
reckless  persecutors,  not  abhorrers  of  blood ;  they  forced  their 
way  into  the  cabinets  of  feeble  kings»  that  they  might  be  rulera 
of  their  blinded  people-.    In  their  capacity  of  confessors  they 
were  the  invisible  movers  of  the  whole  system  of  the  European 
commonwealth.    In  their  secular  offices  they  grasped  at  the 
gams,  honours,  and  privileges  of  all  society ;  their  monopoly 
stretched  to  the  confines  of  both  hemispheres ;  wherever  was 
the  human  race,  there  was  the  Jesuit,  open  or  disguised ;  and 
the  remotest  of  them  was  bound  by  a  resistless  chain  to  the 
Romish  throne ;  a  stamp  on  the  floor  of  the  Vatican  was  an-^ 
swered  by  its  ministering  spirits  round  the  world.     To  what 
final  purpose  this  vast  accumulation  of  strength  might  have 
been  turned^  or  how  &r  itmight  have  become  incompatible  with 
man  and  thrones^  is  now  beyond  our  knowledge.   Jesuitism  was 
stricken  in  the  midst  of  its  career.    Its  ambition  had  begun  to 
diq>lay  itself  before  the  time  ;  its  insolent  claim  of  authority  in 
France  over  alike  the  Sovereign  and  the  Church ;  its  indepoiH 
dent  empire  in  South  America  awaking  even  the  torpidity  of 
Spain ;  its  attempt  to  assassinate  the  King  of  Portugal,  startling 
all  monarchs,  raised  a  storm  which  it  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
sustain.    The  Jesuits  were  charged  with  a  general  conspiracy 
against  the  constituted  powers  of  Europe,  and  their  extinction 
was  sternly  demanded  from  the  Head  of  their  Church.     Qssh 
ganelli,  himself  hostile  to  them  firom  early  impressions,  and  per- 
sonal fears,  long  shrank  firom  this  measure  of  justice  and  necee- 
rity;  but  the  remonstrances  of  the  kinga  were  loud,  and  in 
August,  1773^  he  issued  the  Edict  for  the  suppression  of  this 
celebrated  and  atrocious  community,  declaring,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  life  wou]kl  be  the  price.    Hia  psediction  was  true,  and 
the  mode  was  presumed  to  be  poison.    In  the  Memoirs  before 
U8,  Ricci  is  fiilly  of  opinion  that  he  was  poisoned ;  observmg  thaf^ 
"  the  narrative  transmitted  by  the  Spanish,  ambassador  to  his 
Court  *  contains  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  fact;  ml  tha^Miei^ 
ther  the  cardinak  nor  the  pope  bia  successor  made  any  known 

*  <<  Ia  rekzione  deUa  malattia  e  della  niQjrte  di  lui,  mandt^  alia  corta  de4 
Buoiitrodi'SpifiUL  dbtts  BbUequivoci  argomonti  clie  fosse  avvelenato."-R 
Ri€€i  M8S. 
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inquiry  on  the  subject."  Adding,  that  "  though  the  perpetraiof 
of  so  execrable  and  sacrilegious  a  crime  may  conceal  himself 
from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  he  cannot  concieal  hhnself  from  the 
justice  of  God."  The  narrative  of  the  Spanish  minister  is  too 
curious  to  be  passed'  over.  It  was  found  among  Ricci's  papers, 
from  which  we  give  some  of  the  principal  circumstances. 

In  the  year  1770,  various  predictions  had  been  scattered 
through  the  continent  relative  to  the  Jesuit  affairs  ;  their  object 
was  uniformly  to  excite  the  popular  mind  in  defence  of  the  or- 
der, and  to  intimidate  Clement  the  Fourteenth.  The  chief  pro- 
phet was  a  female,  Bemardine  Baruzzi,  a  peasant  of  Valentano, 
who  publicly  declared  that  the  Jesuits  would  not  be  abolished ; 
that  a  distinguished  member  of  the  order  would  even  be  raised 
to  the  purple  by  Clement,  and  that  they  would  be  soon  recalled 
to  all  the  states  from  which  they  had  been  expelled.  But  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  Bemardine  ventured  on  a  still  bolder 
anticipation,  and  declared  that  the  pope  was  actually  dead. 
The  nnd  aboUtion  of  the  order  in  1778,  did  not  extinguish  the 
politic  spirit  of  prediction,  but  it  was  phiefly  turned  to  assur- 
ances that  the  Jesuits  would  be  restored ;  and  that  the  pope 
and  princes  who  had  overthrown  them  would  be  put  to  death! 
The  detected  correspondence  of  the  Jesuits  proved  that  they 
were  the  authors  of  those  predictions. 

Ganganelli's  habits  were  remarkably  temperate ;  he  was  also 
on  his  guard  against  the  vengeance  so  publicly  menaced;  and 
for  eight  months  he  seemed  to  have  baffled  his  enemies ;  his 
style  of  living  and  his  constitution  almost  precluded  any  sudden 
or  formidable  illness  ;  he  was  naturally  vigorous ;  his  voice  was 
strong ;  he  walked  with  the  firmness  and  activity  of  manhood ; 
bis  temper  was  Uvely ;  he  was  much  attached  to  society,  and 
bore  his.part  in  it  with  peculiar  intelligence  and  animation  ;  up  to 
the  moment  of  his  seizure  he  ate  with  appetite  and  slept  soundly 
his  regular  time  of  five  hours  a  night.     But  one  day  of  the 
holy  week  in  1774,  immediately  after  dinner,  he  foiuid  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation  in  his  chest  and  stomach,  like  sudden  and 
excessive  cold.    He  however  talked  of  it  as  chance,  and  gra- 
dually seemed  to  recover.    But  from  that  time  there  was  an 
obvious  change  in  his  health,  his  voice  grew  feeble,  a  violent 
cold  seized  him,  and  on  Easter  day,  when  the  pope  officiates  in 
pubUc,  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect  a  kmd  of  recess  to  keep 
nim  from  the  open  air.    Disease  of  the  most  general  and  com- 

fdicated  nature  now  made  rapid  advances  in  him.     His  whole 
irame  was  obviously  giving  way,  under  a  succession  of  the  most 
paipfiil  attacks,  and  his  own  conviction  was  that  he  had  been 
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poisoned.  After  his  death  antidotes,  partly  used,  were  found 
in  his  chamber. 

.  Yet  his  naturally  strong  constitution  fought  up  against  decay 
until  September.  The  predictions  were  still  confident  that  he 
must  die  within  the  year ;  and  a  despatch  from  the  Vicar-General 
of  Padua  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  at  Rome,  De  rebus 
Jesuitarum,  stated  that  a  number  of  ex-jesuits,  coming  to  him» 
under  the  idea  that  he  was  of  the  order,  had  openly  said  that 
the  pope  would  be  dead  even,  before  the  end  of  September! 
There  was  also  an  engraving  made  in  Germany,  whicn  further 
confirmed  the  agency  of  the  Jesuits  in  this  abominable  transac- 
tion. It  exhibited  Death  holding  a  standard,  with  a  figure  of 
Christ  upon  it ;  and  opposite  to  it,  a  staff  surmounted  with  a  little 
tabernacle,  in  which  stood  a  Jesuit,  habited  Uke  a  secular  priest ; 
over  his  head  were  the  letters  J.  H.  S.,  and  at  the  foot  was  the 
inscription,  *^  Sic  finis  erit,"  with  some  verses  in  German,  saying, 
(hat  though  the  Jesuits  might  have  changed  their  dress,  they 
were  determined  never  to  change  their  opinions ;  underneath  the 
verses  was  the  text,  1  Kings  xxxv.  18,  in  the  form  of  an  anagram : 
?« q  VoD  bon  VM  est.  In  o  CVLIs  sVIs  fa  Clet."  The  capital 
letters  making  together  the  number  MDCCLYVVVIIIL,  the 
year  1774,  in  which  Clement  was  to  die ! 

His  course  of  suffering  was  now  about  to  be  closed.  On  the 
10th  of  September,  he  was  attacked  by  a  paroxysm  which  con- 
tinued with  occasional  intermissions,  probably  from  the  progress 
of  his  feebleness,  until  the  22d,  when,  at  half-past  seven  in  the 
moniing,  GanganelU,  perhaps  the  most  popular,  most  learned, 
and  most  pious  of  all  the  pastors  of  the  See  of  Rome,  expired. 
Ifis  body  immediately  exhibited  all  the  usual  signs  of  poison ; 
livi4  spots,  blackness  of  the  countenance,  the  lips  and  nails ;  the 
whole  of  the  interior  in  a  state  of  gangrene;  and  the  hair 
£roni  his  head  falling  off  on  his  pillow.  The  universal  beUef 
ofB^mci  was  that  poison  had  been  ^ven,  supposed  to  be  the 
Jlcquetia^  which  is  made  in  Qalabna,  and  understood  to  kill, 
liy  precisely  this  lingering  .but  inevitable  death.  Such  is 
the  official  opinion,  given  by  the.  unsuspected  Catholicism  of  a 
Spaiibh  ambassador  writing  to  his  court ;  and  preserved  by  a 
Komish  prelate ;  such  was  the  opinion  of  Europe  at  the  time ; 
and  such  will  be  the  opinion  of  every  man  who  knows  of  what 
Satanic  wickedness  Jesuitism  is  capable.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
a£kct  scepticism  or  denial  on  the  subject  of  an  atrocious  murder^ 
liiich  waa  in  its  own  day  acknowledged  as  the  natural  work  of 
the  party,  was  the  genuine  fruit  of  its  principles,  and  was  black 
epough  to  stamp  and  degrade  both  for  ever. 

To  return  to  RiccL    Hb  first  intention  was  to  have  been  a 
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Jesuit.  His  education  and  connexions  might  have  defenmned 
him ;  but  he  had  the  still  more  powerful  impulse  of  one  of  those 
pious  artifices  which  the  '^  Mother  of  all  the  Churches'*  has 
never  spared  where  gain  or  glory  was  in  questicMi.  This  was  a 
prophecy  of  St.  Francis  Borgia,  (auspicious  name !)  by  which 
iieaven  was  promised  to  all  Jesuits,  on  the  simple  condition  of 
their  being  Jesuits.  The  bishop  frankly  acknowledges  that 
**  wishing  as  he  did  to  be  secure  for  all  eternity,  he  could  not 
neglect  a  passport  so  easily  to  be  sot  *  •'*  This  would  be  of 
itself  enough  to  shew  that  tne  record  against  Rome  in  these  vo- 
lumes was  not  the  record  of  one  much  disposed  to  cavil.  But 
we  have  a  still  more  su£Scient  evidence  that  he  was  not  merely 
no  sceptic,  but  that  he  was  the  very  compound  of  all*swallowiiig 
submission  and  sanctified  prejudice  that  Rome  loves  in  her  in- 
most soul ;  the  very  material  out  of  which  she  has  fabricated 
her  Pantheon.  While  Ricci  was  residkig  in  the  Jesuits'  college 
he  had  a  tumour  on  his  knee,  which  resisted  all  applications. 
The  doctors  were  about  to  amputate,  when  it  luckity  occurred 
to  the  patient  to  try  the  effect  of  a  miracle.  He  laid  the  image 
of  Hyppolite  Galantini,  a  holy  friar,  one  of  the  Bacchetoni,  or 
Brotherhood  of  the  Christian  Doctrine,  upon  the  x>ctrt,  and 
having  laid  it  with  a  strong  faith,  was,  to  the  astomahm^it,  no 
doubt,  of  the  doctors,  and  to  the  infinite  honour  and  glory  of 
the  saint,  completely  cured !  Such  is  Rome ;  and  yet  these 
people  will  persist  in  saying  that  they  are  not  idolaters. 

But  this  tumour  was  the  means  of  weaning  Ricei  ftom  hb 
propensity  to  the  Jesuits.  The  Ecclesiastic  under  whooe  caie 
he  had  remained  during  his  illness,  was  covertly  a  Jansettist;  t 
disciple  of  one  of  those  sects  which,  to  this  nour,  make  ^ 
sensions  in  a  Church,  proudly  asserting  indivisibiUty,  anf 
boasting  of  its  success  in  trampling  on  the  human  under* 
standing.  Here  his  partiality  for  the  order  of  Loyola  htgKt 
to  be  shaken ;  \a»  &milT  finally  settled  his  doubts,  ibr  m 
acquainting  the»  with  h&  original  intention^  he  reoeifvd  a 
command  to-  return  instantly  to  Florence.  The  Jesuits  hai 
been  for  some  time  obnoxious  to  authority ;  they  were  aetudf 
on  the  point  of  tiieir  faH,  and  Ricci's  prospects,  from  esi^ 
nexion  and  fortune,  were  too  high  to  be  naziurded  en  the  IMft 
of  a  falling  order.  Once  at  Florence,  and  under  the  BenecBe* 
tines,  he  became  a  Jansenist. 

It  may  surprise  the  Protestant  reader,  to  find  sueh  freqaeat 
opposition  in  die  Ron^h  Chweh  to  the  motion  of  the  ftf 

*  «  Un  passaporto  di  tal  natura  non  poUya  trascurarsidi  ono  chi  deaideran 
•aMiourare  la-oieroa  aalate.**— (Hwcf  ilf55.> 


ffusy,  and  be  may  have  hastily  conceived  that  tbb  oppoBiUon 
piplied  some  dislike  to  the  corrupting  practices  and  unscrip-' 
tiiral  doctrines  of  Romanism.  But  he  will  soon  learn  that  all 
the  sects  of  that  Church  are^  nearly  in  the  same  degree^  bi- 
goted, unfounded  in  scriptural  knowledge,  and  subseririent  to 
uie  popish  corruption  of  doctrine.  In  the  great  and  fatal  point 
of  slavery  to  the  tenets  of  Rome,  cts  a  Church,  they  absolutely 
vie,  Jansenist  and  Jesuit,  in  prostration  ;  their  resistance  may 
variously  contemplate  Rome  as  a  court,  but,  to  the  claims  of 
the  Pope,  in  his  character  of  chief  idolater,  maker  of  saints, 
and  vicegerent  of  God !  they  bow  down  in  the  dust,  as  the 
Philistine  bowed  down  to  Asntaroth  and  Dagon. 
.  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  had  revived  the  doctrine  of 
Augustine  on  Free  Will,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
priesthood  had  adopted  his  sentiments.  The  Jesuits,  always 
ready  to  put  down  all  inquiry,  had  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the 
Jansenists.  The  dispute  rapidly  turned  from  doctrines  to  po- 
l^cs  ;  and  the  Jansenists  enlisted  popular  opinion  and  common 
fH&OBe  on  their  side,  by  impeaching  the  right  of  the  Pope  to 
intermeddle  in  the  patronage  of  the  French  Church.  The 
Pope,  whom  our  Roman  Catholic  advocates  represent  as 
Canng  nothing  about  those  things,  furiously  resented  this  cur- 
tailment of  his  power  of  disturbing  the  governments  of  Europe^ 
and  issued  a  succession  of  bulls  and  curses  against  the  Janse- 
nists. The  Jesuits,  sworn  retainers  of  Rome,  and  acknow- 
ledging no  Master  but  the  Pope,  in  whosesoever  dominions  they 
ougnt  be^  fought  his  battle  with  all  the  weapons  of  frauds 
rimence,  and  conspiracy ;  affording  another  instance  of  what 
the  writer  of  these  volumes  justly  describes  as  ^^  the  horrible 
abuse  bom  in  the  course  of  yearsj  of  the  infernal  confusion  of 
die  temporal  power  with  the  spiritual  ;*'  the  Jansenists  were 
I^M^j  but  they  still  survive,  irritated,  and  denouncing  the 
papal  tyranny. 

In  1775  Ricci,  now  a  priest,  and  in  possession  of  preferment 
hi  Ftorence,  went  to  Rome,  to  attend  the  fStes  on  the  election 
of  Jbigelo  Braschi  to  the  popedom.  Here  his  ambition  was 
ttvpt^  by  offers  of  prelacy.  But  his  disgust  at  the  scenes 
psesented  by  the  court  of  "  his  holiness/'  the  ^'  head  of  the 
nith/*  was  sufficient  to  make  him  shrink  from  the  idea  of  re- 
maining. 

• 

'<  From  my  knowledge/'  hd  says^  **^  of  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of 
tibe  court  of  Rome,  I.  was  convinced  that  in  no  other  spot  of  earth, 
would  the  expectation  of  rising  to  high  employment  be  so  incompatible 
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with  the  possihility  of  remaining  an  honest  man.  If  there  is  any  one 
who  has  so  succeeded  in  preserving  his  hoiiour,  and  coiitinaing '  i 
Christian,  afVer  having  entered  into  the  career  of  the  prelacy,  I  say- 
that  he  is  a  rara  avis  in  terris.  I  formed  the  determination  not  so 
much  as  think  of  it,  such  was  my  horror  of  the  practices  that  caine 
before  my  eyes,  and  the  artifices  that  palpably  existed  among  tha 
prelacy  :  I  could  conceal  neither  my  disgust,  nor  my  indignation,  frotn 
those  of  my  friends  whom  I  saw  degrading  themselves,  by  the  base* 
ness  and  adulation  of  this  courtiersliip  *•" 

We  are  to  remember,  that  this  is  the  testimony  of  one  upon 
the  spot>  a  man  of  rank,  who  from  his  office  and  connexions  was 
admitted  into  the  secret ;  an  Italian,  whose  absolute  devoted- 
ness '  to  the  Romish  religion  would  have  led  him  to  palliate 
the  crimes  of  the  popedom,  if  palliation  had  been  possible. 

Nor  was  this  the  bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man,  for  on  his 
return  to  Florence  he  was  nominated  Vicar  General  to  the 
Archbishop,  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Pistoiaii  in' 
1780,  was  raised  to  the  mitre. 

The  new  Bishop  examining,  by  order  of  the  Archduke,  into 
his  diocese,  found  it  in  a  state  of  singular  corruption.  Thie 
scandalous  conduct  of  the  nuns  with  their  confessors,  had  long^ 
been  a  subject  of  notoriety,  and  his  two  immediate  predecessors 
had  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  at  reform.  But  the  Domi- 
nicans  were  the  confessors,  and  they  were  powerful  at  Rome, 
where  the  idea  of  reform  was  laughed  at-  Kicci  determined  to 
clear  away  this  monstrous  abuse ;  and  the  nature  and  excess  of 
it  may  be  calculated  from  his  conceiving  it  a  grand  step  in  ad- 
vance, to  prohibit  the  confessors  from  visiting  their  "  spiritual 
daughters"  in  the  interior  of  the  convent,  except  id  case  of 
necessity,  and  then  only  in  their  stoles  and  surplices.  TI^' 
simple  prohibition,  whose  purpose  is  sufficiently  plain'fy 
^'  touched  them  to  the  quick/*  as  the  Bishop  expresses  it ;  aw 
set  them  upon  all  kinds  of  contrivances  for  its  evasion. 

His  first  enquiry  was  into  the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  in 
the  diocese  of  Prato.  "  For  many  years,"  we  quote  the  Bishops 
"  two  Dominician  nuns  of  St.  Catherine,  the  one  named  sister 
Catherine  Reue  Buonamici,  fifty  years  of  age ;  the  otiher  sister 

^  Avon  do  bene  examinati  i  raggiri  e  lo  cabbale  di  qaella  corte,  comprMi 
cho  in  niun  luogo  quanto  Ik^  e  incompatibile  il  mantenersi  galantuomo,  coOa' 
idea,  come  dicono  di  far  fortuna  e  di  pervenire  ad  alti  posti. 

Si  alcuno  vi  e  cui  sia  riusciuto  manteoorsi  galantuomo  e  perfetto  Cristiaoo, 
entrando  nella  carrier  a  della  prelatura,  dicho  che  que^to  e  il.  rara  avis  ia 
terris.    P.  22.    RicciMSS. 

f  Gli  fcrriva  sul  vivo. 
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Clodesinde  Spighi,  thirty-eight,  both  of  noble  birth,  had  lived 
in  the  grossest  excesses*."  The  Dominicans,  who  had  the 
sole  superintendence  of  the  convent,  and  were  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  all  its  transactions,  by  either  personal  knowledge, 
or  auricular  confession,  that  matchless  contrivance  for  propa- 
gating vice  from  penitent  to  confessor,  and  from  confessor  to 
penitent,  had,  instead  of  extinguishing  the  crime,  thought  only 
of  suppressing  the  scandal ;  and  the  immorality  went  on  ac- 
cordingly. At  length,  just  before  Ricci's  election,  a  new  con- 
fessor had  been  appointed,  a  Dominican  too,  but,  by  some  un- 
lucky oversight,  not  fully  let  into  the  secret.  The  confessor^ 
unprepared  for  the  extraordinary  disclosures  that  met  him  on 
every  side,  publicly  refused  absolution  to  those  two  principal 
nuns.  The  affair  was  now  past  concealment.  The  Vicar  Ge- 
neral was  ordered  to  make  a  report  to  the  Bishop,  and  his 
statement  was,  that  those  women  denied  at  once  a  future  state^ 
and  the  criminality  of  human  actions  ;  declaring  that  the  /^  sins 
of  the  flesh,"  in  particular,  were  no  sins  at  all.  The  confessor 
himself  waited  on  the  Bishop  with  his  statement,  and  then 
luegged  his  dismissal.     Ricci  promised  him  the  Grand  Duke's 

frotection.     "  But,"  as  he  says,  "  the  monk  knew  better  than 
the  extremities  to  which  religious  cabal,  and  the  honour  of 
the  corps  could  lead;  and  he  insisted  on  my  receiving  his  resig- 
nation.   The  Dominicans  alone  had  the  privilege  of  confessing 
in   this  convent,  and  the  Bishop's  request,  to  join  with  him 
m  putting  an  end  to  its  abominations,  was  received  with  the 
Utmost  contempt,  as  an  intrusion  upon  their  actual  property. 
The  result  was,  that  Ricci  laid  the  matter  before  the  Grand 
Duke^  who  issued  an  immediate  order,  prohibiting  all  inter- 
course between  the  nuns  and  the  monks.  Both  were  outrageous 
at  this  formidable  separation ;  but  Leopold  was  resolute.    The 
nans  were  finally  brought  to  a  declaration  of  remorse,  and  the 
monks  were  driven  to  save  their  credit  in  their  old  way  of  pious 
fraud.     They  prepared  one  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Vincent  for  the 
exhibition  ox  a  trance  before  the  shrine  of  the  body  of  St. 
Catherine,  and  gave  out  that  this  was  a  sign  from  heaven,  por- 
tending some  terrible  visitation  on  the  town.     The  church  was 
immeidiately  crowded  with  women,  who  thinking  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand,  cried  out  for  confession ;  and  it  was 
y/ritii  no  slight  difficulty  that  the  public  quiet  was  at   length 
restored. 

The:  Dominicans  had  been,  from  their  institution,   the  fa- 
Tourite  orderj  the  very  pillars  of  the  papacy.    Their  services^ 

f  Immerse  nei  piu  infami  disordiiii.<^CR  J 
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And  thei^  congeniality  to  the  Romish  Churehi  tnajr  be  ex^ 
pressed  in  a  single  word,  they  were  at  the  head  a£  the  "  Im- 
QVisiTiON.**  The  Jesuits  had  partially  superseded  this  pow- 
eHul  order^  but  their  extinction  nad  thrown  back  aH  power  into 
the  Dominican  hands,  and  to  strike  at  the  Donmiicaiis  waa  al- 
most  equivalent  to  striking  at  his  Holiness  himself.  But  Leopdd 
had  imbibed  some  of  the  resolution  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  purify  his  states,  at  least  as  mudi  as 
states  under  popery  can  be  purified ;  and  had  thus  yentnred  on 
the  bold  step  of  extinguishmg  the  gross  intercourse  of  the  eon* 
vents.  This  intercourse  wtis  no  modem  abuse^  for  the  mabkM 
had  been  masters  of  the  Tuscan  convents  for  a  century  and  a 
half;  and  their  proceedings  had,  during  that  whcde  period^ 
excited  the  greatest  conceivable  scandids.  So  far  back  as 
164S,  the  chief  magistrate  and  principal  people  of  Pisloia  had 
demanded,  by  a  public  instrument,  an  inquiry  into  **  the  excesses 
of  the  Dominicans  in  the  convents  of  St.  Catheriile  and  Sti 
Lucie."  Nothing  was  done,  and  the  monks  eiyoyed  their  ex- 
traordinary privileges  without  let  or  hindrance  until  the  tfane  of 
Leopold,  whose  attempts  at  change  were  uncerelnotiioad^ 
branded  with  the  names  of  heresy  and  impiety^  Some  of  the 
nuns  were  how  questioned  on  the  proceedings  of  these  pro- 
fligate personages ;  and  the  exaniination  disclosed  a  lone  tram 
of  iniquity,  in  the  shapes  of  both  embezzlement  and  otMir 
ousliess.    Ricci  says, 

*'  Tbey  stated,  that  the  spiritual  laxity  was  indesenbable^  firiNB  dbe 
fiuniliarities  of  the  confessors,  and  their  facilities  of  comiBg  iata  dtf 
convent  They  dined  and  drank  there  with  whom  they  chose.  Thcj 
remained  with  them  in  their  cells  unquestioned  *•  At  night  there  were 
certainly  separate  chambers,  but  they  were  all  within  the  same  d<Hster, 
and  the  only  excuse  necessary  was  the  pretence  of  visiting  the  sick." 

Custom  and  impunity  had  gone  so  far  as  to  put  an  end  etcn 
to  all  caution : 

*^  The  irregularities  of  the  convents  were  as  well  known  and  as  vradi 
a  common  topic  among  their  inmates,  as  any  transaction  of  cuiBiWi 
fife.  Which  was  the  mistress  of  the  provincial,  or  the  prior,  of  die 
Confessor,  was  notorious.  And  there  were  instances  where  this  inler- 
tercourse  was  declared  with  even  a  certain  degree  of  formal  Julilf 
ness.  The  provincial,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  convent,  being  inowhto 
declare  his- wife  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled  nuns ;  and  his  bj- 
brother  making  a  similar  declaration.    It  was  the  bosinen  of  the  *  pe- 

*  Trattesendosi  a  solo  S  sola  in  qmdebo  ccifau>  (JL) 
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nitents'  to  attend  to  the  confessor's  apartments ;  and  a  youth  helongii]^ 
io  the  sacristy  declared,  among  still  more  singular  acknowledgments, 
.'to  the  Bishop,  that  his  chief  employment  was  to  carry  presents  and 
billets-doux  hack  and  forwards  between  tliese  sacred  spouses  *•" 

It  is  to  be  observed^  that  the  enquiries  just  named  took  place 
before  Ricci's  elevation ;  for  even  the  submissiveness  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  been  roused,  and  their  first  demand  was  the  dis- 
missal of  the  Dominicans  from  the  superintendance  of  those 
disorderly  communities.  Rome,  which  would  probably  have 
answered  the  representation  of  one  of  ita  Bishops  with  scorn  or 
punishment,  yet  felt  a  politic  reluctance  to  offend  the  heir  of  the 
Crerman  emjpire,  and  a  favourable  Answer  was  returned  from  the 
Council. of  Cardinals.  But  here  the  success  rested.  All  actual 
improveinent  was  deferred  from  year  to  year,  until  at  length  the 
Pope^  urged  still  more  strongly,  was  compelled  to  speak  out,  and 
Pius  VL  sent  forth  his  mandate^  declaring  peremptorily,  that,  to 
take  the  convents  out.of  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans,  was  ^'  con- 
trary to  the  sacred  canons,  and  hurtful  to  the  Church,  to  reli- 
gion, and  the  reputation  of  the  monastic  bodies.'* 

We  have  already  seen  how  utterly  unworthy  of  respect  was 
the  reputation  of  those  monastic  bodies.  But  we  now  give  the 
attestation  of  an  individual,  whose  situation  made  her  a  pecu- 
liarly competent  witness ;  the  sister  Flavia  Beraccini,  prioress 
of  St.  Catherine  of  Pistoia.  Two  autograph  letters  of  her's  are 
quoted  from  the  archives  of  the  Ricci  family.  They  are  with- 
out the  date  of  the  year,  but  were  written  in  either  1775  or 
1781,  and  are  addressed  to  Dr.  Comparini^  Rector  of  the  Epis- 
copal Seminary  at  Pistoia:— 

"  I  sit  down  in  haste  to  tell  you  some  part  of  what  1  know,  but  it 
would  take  a  long  time  and  a  long  memory  to  recoUect  the  number  of 
those  occurrences  with  which  1  have  been  acquainted  during  the 
twenty-four  years  since  the  monks  have  been  in  the  habit  of  coming 
here.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  who  are  no  more.  As  to  the  others,' 
w&ose  conduct  must  fiaR  under  censure,  they  are  more  numerous  than 
yoa  can  think ;  and  among  those,  the  provincial  Bellendi,  the  fathers 
i>onati,  Pacini,  &c.  &c. 

**  But  what  is  the  use  of  attempting  to  name  them.    Excepting  three, 
or  four  among  the  multitude  of  monks,  dead  and  alive,  whom  1  have 
known^  there  was  not  one  but  was  of  the  same  stamp.     They  all 


*  II  proviociftle  alia  sua  prima  vlsita  itei  convesti,  dcstinava  la  sua  favorita 
e  tma  $patas  e  si  e  veduto  talvolta  un  vecchio  impudente,  al'  primo  congresso 
in  an  coDvento,  mettere  il  iuo  capello  in  testa  ad  una  delle  auziave,  dichiaraO' 
dola  iu  faccia  allealtre  monacbe,  *'  la  sua  sposa," 
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professed  the  same  principles,  and  pnraiied  the  sane  ecmduGL  Tief 
She  with  the  nuns  even  more  ohviousuy  than  if  they  f9ere  married  *• 

**  I  repeat,  that  I  absolutdy  would  not  have  time  to  emnnerate  the 
instances.  In  the  first  place,  when  the  monks  come  to  visit  the  sid^ 
it  is  perfectly  understood,  that  they  sup  with  the  nuns.  The  piiests 
are  the  husbands  of  the  nuns^  and  the  lay^rothers  of  the  tay-iisters. 
-If  complaints  are  made,  the  monk  is  merdy  removed  to  anodier  ooo- 
vent,  and  thus  matters  go  on  as  before.  *  Poor  girls,'  I  lememher 
saying  one  day  to  a  provincial,  (an  Englishman,  whose  name  I  have 
forgot,)  '  poor  girls,  by  abandoning  the  world,  they  think  to  esc^ 
its  perils,  and  here  they  find  still  worse.  Our  fathers  and  mothers  give 
us  a  careful  education  ;  but  in  the  convent  all  is  reversed.'  The  pro- 
vincial had  no  answer  to  make.  I  cannot  help  saying,  that  the  mcmks 
are  the  most  corrupt  race  existing.  Let  the  men  of  the  world  be  as 
profligate  as  they  may,  they  can  never  rival  the  profligacy  of  those 
people.  Every  year  when  they  bring  us  the  *  holy  water,'  they  abso- 
lutely fill  the  convent  with  riot.  It  is  an  actual  brawL  I  remember 
their  whitening  fiither  Manni's  face,  and  dressing  him  up  like  a  noB. 
They  constandy  had  plays  and  assemblies.  If  a  strange  monk  ha^ 
pened  to  pass  dirough  the  town,  he  was  regularly  introduced  into  fie 
convent ;  all  that  was  necessary,  was  to  make  some  sick  mm  iqpphr  for 
lum  as  her  confessor.  Every  moment  there  was  some  new  indent : 
the  marriage  of  a  monk  and  nun,  or  a  quarrel,  or.  some  punishment  of 
inconstancy i  or  some  clamour  about  tricks  played  on  each  other,  and 
so  forth. 

"  I  am  not  to  be  told  that  this  went  on  only  in  our  convent.  It  wss 
just  the  same  at  St.  Lude,  and  at  Prato,  and  at  Pisa,  and  at  Perogis. 
I  have  heard  circumstances  of  the  convents  in  those  dties,  which  woold 
fill  you  with  astonishment.  It  is  the  same  thing  every  where,  a  repe- 
tition of  disorders  and  abuses.  A  monk  one  day  said  to  me,  that  if 
a  nun's  veil  and  a  monk's  hood  were  hung  up  on  two  separate  poio, 
there  was  such  a  sympathy  between  them,  that  they  would  end  by 
coming  together.  I  repeat,  in  the  most  perfoct  conviction,  diat  let  tk 
suspicions  of  the  higher  clergy,  relative  to  the  corruption  of  conveatnal 
manners,  be  what  they  may,  they  cannot  reach  beyond  a  very  unaD 
portion  of  those  excesses." 

The  second  letter  of  the  prioress  relates  to  some  enquiries 
into  the  condnct  of  a  Dominican  confessor,  at  the  convent  of 
St.  Vincent,  where  it  was  known  that  peculiar  misconduet  had 
occurred : — 


"  As  to  the  father  Buzzacherini,  he  goes  on  just  like,  all  the  oAcr 
monks,  passing  his  time  in  amusing  himself,  and  letting  the  nuns  hate 
full  liberty  of  indulging  in  their  usual  irregularities.  His  previous  cqb- 
duct  was  well  known.  He  had  Itoed  with  sister  Odaldi  of  St.  Loae, 
who  sent  him  presents  on  presents.    ¥^hile  with  us,  he  fell  ia  love  with 

*  Si  tratta  oon  le  monacbc  con  pin  confidtnza  cfae  se  fossero 
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the  daugUter  of  our  steward';  and  all  the  ntaia  grew  jealous  ^  *  Of 
his  other  conducti  I  can  say  nothing ;  but,  if  be  had  been  inclined  to 
do  Us  da^  here,  he  would  not  have  suffered  the  nuns  to  keep  pictures 
of  their  lovers  in  their  chambers,  and  to  wear  paint.  But  never  lose 
sight  of  this  one  fact — all  monks  are  the  same. 

**  The  Dominican  nuns  of  St.  Vincent,  but  a  few  years  ago,  were 
seized  with  such  a  violent  passion  for  fathers  Lupi  and  Borgbiniani. 
that  they  formed  two  parties,  one  calling  themselves  the  Lupe,  and 
the  other  the  Borghiniane. 

**  Father  Donad,  now  at  Rome,  made  the  greatest  noise  in  St. 
Lucie.  Father  Brandi  was  also  a  good  deal  in  fiuihion.  Fathers  Notta 
upd  TriEidioo  are  foanvais  m^ets**' 

A  letter  of  the  Advocate  Zanobetti,  dated  Rome,  1781,  to 
Bishop  Ricci,  eonfirms  the  general  nature  of  those  statement^ 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  nuns  shall  every  where  be  witht 
drawn  from  the  spiritual  direction  of  the  monks,  particularly  in 
tlie  Roman  states,  /'  where,  a  few  years  past,  there  being  occa«- 
sion  to  throyir  down  two  convents  of  male  and  female  carmelites^ 
a  subterranean  communication  was  found,  by  which  the  monks 
and  nuns  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  each  other.'*  Zanobetti 
had  been  five  years  assessor  of  the  inquisition,  and  no  authority 
could  be  more  sufficient  than  his  experience. 

During  all  this,  the  Papal  Nuncio  was  the  active  opponent  of 
leform  of  every  kind.  And,  it  is  observed, ''  As  he  was  the 
protector  of  the  corruptions  of  the  monks,  so  he  thought  fit  to 
indulge  himself  in  their  amusements."  Within  the  convents, 
tli^  nnhs  had  contrived  so  completely  to  get  rid  of  their  formali* 
tiaa,  that  they  gave  masked  balls  to  the  monks,  and  performed 
coinedies;  at  me  close  of  which,  as  the  monks  never  forget 
finance,  there  was  a  general  collection  for  their  spiritual  direc* 
tors ;  and  the  Papal  Nuncio  was  so  far  from  being  austere  on 
die  occasion,  that' "  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  their  pious 
festivities."  Mingled  with  those  excesses,  there  was  a  quantity 
of  superstition  exceeding  even  the  usual  Popidh  measure ;  and 
also  a  great  deal  of  most  repuhave  infidelity,  its  not  unusual 
concomitant. 

The  Jesuits,  as  their  fall  approached,  had  attempted  to  add 
to  the  crowded  catalogue  of  their  idols,  and  make  a  new  God ; 
they  called  this  **  T/te  sacred  heart  ofJestis*^  They  found  a 
patron  for  their  idol  in  the  former  pope,  Clement  XIII.,  and 
tliey  were  proceeding  in  great  triumph  when  this  old  idolater 
died.  Granganelli,  his  successor,  more  a  philosopher  than  a  pope, 
bated  and  feared  the  Jesuits,  and  the  *^  Cordtolatria''  came  to 
a  fon  stop  at  Rome.  But  Jesuitism  was  always  indefiitigable^ 
and  TuBcany  was  chosen  as  the  most  secure  spot  for  the  experi- 
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ment     There  they  set  their  agents  instantly  to  work,  aiid  a 

fublic  application  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of  Pistoia  and  the 
^ope,  for  leave  to  establish  an  annual  festival,  apetpeiualmats, 
and  annex  indulgences  or  exemptions  from  purgatory,  to  th^ 
**  Sacred  Heart !''  Ricci,  as  a  tiansenist,  refused  the  request. 
But  it  was,  of  course,  quite  a  different  affiur  at  Rome.  Cfardi- 
nal  Rezzonico,  one  of  the  state  secretaries,  made  no  difficulty  of 
giving  the  fullest  privilege,  and  despatched  the  brief  to  the 
Bishop ;  who,  however,  in  reliance  on  Leopold,  put  it  up  in  his 
portfeuille  for  the  time. 

Still  the  Jesuits  were  resolved  to  carry  their  point.  One  of 
the  order  was  employed  to  exhibit  pictures  of  the  idol  in  all  di^ 
rections.  Those  were  covered  with  rich  ornaments.  The 
Papal  '*  Indulgences"  were  annexed  to  them ;  and  in  defiance 
of  bishop  and  prince,^  a  Fraternity  was  publicly  formed,  in 
honour  of  this  new  object  of  adoration.  The  object  and  the 
triiunph  seem  trivial;  but  there  was  a  deep  purpose  couched 
under  this  petty  provincial  struggle. 

**  No  one  can  be  ignorant/'  says  Ricci,  **  and  melancholy  experience 
has  given  proof  of  the  factj  in  the  convulsions  that  still  agitate  Europe^ 
what  a  mHltitude  of  machinations  the  Jesuits  employed, .  under  the 
•patronage  of  Pius  VI.,  to  restore  themselves  as  a  body.  It  had  struck 
them,  that  the  adoration  of  *  the  Sacred  Heart'  would  be  a  centre  and 
rallying  point  for  their  partisans ;  and  with  this  view  they  n^lected  no 
means,  they  spared  no  artifice,  to  establish  and  extend  their  worship.*' 

Ganganelli's  death  removed  the  chief  obstacle.  **  The  Sa- 
cred Heart"  was  erected  into  a  Divinity  by  his  successor^  and 
*^  Pius  VI.  flung  out  his  indulgences  on  the  heart-worsh^ipen 
with  both  hands."  Ricci,  superstitious  and  popish  as  he  was, 
thought  that  this  was  an  abuse ;  and  safe  under  the  wing  of 
the  Tuscan  government,  he  ventured  to  issue  a  ^^  Pastoral 
Letter,"  telling  the  people  that  true  devotion  was  equally  re* 
moved  from,  a  blind  ^*  fetishism/'  and  a  licentious  Sadducdsm, 
and  finally,  that  the  new  worship  was  useless.  Will  it  be  believ- 
ed, that  such  is  the  state  of  the  human  understanding  and  Ubertj 
under  Popery,  that  even  Leopold  thought  this  going  too  iiur; 
and  his  secretary  was  directed  to  express  to  the  Bishop,  that 
his  zeal  was  stronger  than  his  prudence,  and  that  he  had  in- 
curred disapprobation.  It  shews  the  honest  nature  of  the  man, 
that  notwithstanding  this  mandate,  which  would  have  tied  the 
tongue  or  broken  the  heart  of  half  the  churchmen  and  courtiers 
in  Italy,  Ricci  said,  that  he  must  obey  God  rather  than  man, 
and  he  immediately  multiplied  the  copies  of  his  '^  Letter." 

It.  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  those  topics  to  even  the  gross  igno- 
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ranee  of  the  convents.  The  Grand  Duke  had  directed  his 
attention^  at  an  early  period,  to  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  edu- 
cation ;  and  the  Ducal  order  was  issued  for  appropiiatinff  a 
convent  to  the  better  purposes  of  a  college.  The  Bishop  pro- 
ceeded without  delay.  He  found  the  Abbot's  tables  covered 
with  the  figures  and  other  marks  of  gambling,  and  such  a  pro- 
vision of  cards;  as' forbade  any  doubt  of  the  usual  avocations  of 
the  fraternity.  But  the  library  was,  like  the  bread  in  FalstaflTs 
bill,  a  non-entity,  it  was  not  a  hundred  volumes ;  and  those 
were  thrown  together  among  old  account  books,  and  the  whole 
heaped  into  an  obscure  con*idor. 

"  The  Holy  Scriptures,  scattered  into  a  number  of  little  volumes, 
were  not  even  complete.  There  was  nothing  of  value  but  a  few  edi« 
tions  of  the  fifteenth  century.  All  the  rest  were  old  books  of  casuistry, 
and  others  equally  useless.  The  Grand  Duke,  on  viewing  the  collec- 
tion, said,  '  He  would  not  give  six  pauls  (five  francs)  for  them.'  With 
this  neglect  of  their  literature,  the  monks  had  kept  their  town  and 
country  establishments  in  the  highest  order,  and  had  furnished  their 
houses  elegantly,  in  the  most  modem  style." 

•  All  the  conventual  literati  were  in  nearly  the  same  state. 
They  had  more  amusing  occupations  than  books.  In  some 
convents  there  were,  no  doubt,  large  deposits  of  books,  but  no- 
body thought  of  reading  them,  and  they  were  generally  locked 
up  -from  possible  study.  In  the  Bishop's  tour  through  the 
convents  of  his  diocese,  his  first  enquiry,  after  seeing  the 
church,  was  to  see  the  library.    We  give  his  own  words:— 

**  I  may  be  suspected  of  exaggeration,  but  my  report  is  unfortunately 
but  too  true.  The  room  in  which  the  books  were  kept  was  generally 
the  least  frequented,  and  indeed  the  least  known  in  the  house.  I  have 
even  met  superiors  of  convents,  who  could  not  tell  me  where  their 
library  was ;  and  who,  in  their  shame,  attempting  to  excuse  themselves 
as  having  lately  come  to  the  convent,  followed  me  to  find  out  where  the 
books  lay! 

"  At  Giaccherino  they  were  in  a  little  closet,  among  the  old  registers 
imd  papers  of  the  convent.  The  cobwebs  that  hung  from  the  roof, 
and  flapped  in  my  face,  showed  plainly  enough  that  this  library  was 
never  honoured  by  the  visits  of  its  masters.  The  difficulty  of  finding 
the  key  of  the  door,  had  already  made  me  suspect  as  much.  However^ 
the  superior  was  so  full  of  shame  on  the  occasion,  that  I  received  his 
protestations  of  amendment  for  the  future. 

**  At  the  Paoletti  convent  at  Pistoia,  on  my  asking  for  the  library, 
one  of  the  monks  candidly  acknowledged,  that  if  I  wished  to  inspect 
any  article  of  theirs  for  convenience  or  pleasure,  he  was  ready  to  shew 
it ;  but  if  I  wanted  books,  they  had  but  two,  the  Calendar  in  the 
sacristy,  and  the  Almanack  in  the  kitchen  ! — It  happened  that  the  su- 
perior, conceiving  books  to  be  of  no  use  in  a  convent,  had  sent  them  all 
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to  a  boose  of  tlie  order  m  Floraaee,  to  figure  with  ia  the  eyes  of  the 

**  How  can  we  ied  any  aorpriBe  then*  if  the  monki^  particularly  ia 
the  provinces,  where  all  emnlatioii  is  dead,  should  be  isnioniiit  in  the 
lowest  deme,  and  live  in  the  most  through  neglect  of  w  their  dutiei^ 
abandoned  to  sloth  and  dissipation  of  every  kind*'* 


But  this  stupidity  sometinies  went  even  fiirtber,  and  ther^ 
were  superiors  who  absolutely  prohibited  their  monks  firom  buy- 
ing books  for  their  own  reading.  We  are  to  recollect  where 
those  things  occurred ;  not  among  the  tribes  of  Barbarism,  Hot- 
tentots, or  Esquimaux ;  nor  in  some  half-savage  colony,  flni^ 
into  some  obscure  comer  of  the  world  to  fight  against  the  ele- 
ments and  the  wilderness ;  but  in  the  very  central  rejdoQ  of 
refinement,  and  in  the  centnd  spot  of  that  legion,  the  land  of 
the  Medici!  and  this,  too,  the  very  appanage  and  favduved 
raasal  of  Rome,  under  her  immediate  eye,  and  in  hourly  inter* 
course  with  her  priests  and  functionimes.  Such  is  the  g^enl 
i^rvelessness,  indolence,  imd  ^ossness  of  successful  supersti- 
tion ;  fierce  and  sleepless,  untu  its  appetite  is  filled ;  and  then, 
a  gorged  serpent,  sinking  into  long  and  loathsome  torpor,  to  be 
roused  again  only  by  fresh  hunger;  the  only  changes  of  its  )i|b 
from  blood  to  lethargy,  and  firom  lethargy  to  blood. 

The  theological  learning  of  those  sons  of  the  **  Mother  of  aB 
holiness,"  was  necessarily  of  the  most  miserable  species.  But 
Jlome  was  never  forgotten. 

**  The  infaUilnUty  of  the  Pope,  his  absolute  power  over  the  temjpond 
sovereignty  of  princes ;  and  all  the  ridiculous  pretensions  of  the  Csurt 
of  Rome,  sustained  by  Riccoberd,  were  in  their  eyes  the  most  unqoes* 
tionablo  of  all  points  of  Theology,  and  they  drew  firom  them  the  moit 
extravagant  inferences  *•" 

In  fact,  the  very  points  which  the  Romish  advocates  apMM 
us  deny  or  palliate,  made  up  the  orthodoxy  of  those  elect  pupw 
of  Rome.  Ricci,  as  a  Jansenist,  resents  the  idea  of  temponl 
supremacy ;  and  his  security  under  the  Austrian  Duke  made 
him  defy  the  Romish  Inquisition,  into  whose  bowels  the  great 
''  Infallible*'  would  have  inevitably  plunged  him.  But  it  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  that,  whatever  the  broken  sect  of  Janse- 
nism may  think  of  the  Papal  rights  ;  the  unhesitating,  ancienti 
notorious  claim  of  the  Pope,  and  all  who  swear  by  the  Pope,  is 
supreme  power  over  the  temporalities  of  all  princes  I 

**  f  The  Franciscans  (the  order  next  in  authority  and  numbers  to  the 

*  Le  iDfallibilita  pontificia,  sa  potesta  piu  estasa  sul  temfftt^ii^e  dek  pfiacipii 
e  tutti  le.piu  ridicole  pretension!  curiali. 

t  Porsone  senza  lottere  ^^La  lingua  lalina  h  quasi  lore  estranea  aflalla 
come  ho  potato  redere. 
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Domiiucaiui)  are,  for  the  most  piprt,  at  present  without  the  slightest  in- 
formation,  and  have  scarcely  more  than  a  trifling  knowledge  of  Grara- 
raar  from  some  old  cleric.  Latin  is  almost  wholly  unknown  to  thexyi,  bs 
I  have  been  forced  to  findi  whenever  I  called  them  to  examination." 

It  appeared,  that  tfaey  had  not  Latin  enough  to  translate  tfae^ 
Canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  the  Roman  Catechism,  not- 
the  historical  books  of  the  Vulgate.  They  acknowledged  that 
even  the  most  advanced  among  them  learned  nothing  of  what 
they  were  to  teach,  till  they  found  themselves  actually  nominated 
Doctors  of  Divinity,  and  Professors.  The  others,  who  exhibited 
no  promise  of  being  good  for  any  thing  in  those  matters,  were 
deaigned  tp  fill  the  appointments  of  confessors  and  preachers^ 
particularly  in  the  country  ;  where  it  is  known  in  what  request 
thejAve  among  the  multitude  of  parish  festivals  ^.  The  Bishopj 
as  ignorant  of  bis  interest  as  the  monks  were  of  their  Bibles., 
had  the  unspeakable  rashness  to  attempt  some  change  in  this 
hereditary  brutism.  He  put  a  regular  theological  course  into 
the  hands  of  the  professors,  and  desired  them  to  lecture  from 
it,  This  drew  down  an  universal  storm  of  indignation,  from 
which  even  his  friend  Leopold  could  give  him  no  shelter^ 
An  attempt  to  limit  the  number  of  priests  to  those  for  whom 
real  employment  was  to  be  found,  encreased  the  storm,  for 
Tuscany  was  like  all  Popish  countries,  covered  with  a  rabble 
of  monks  and  friars  soUciting  bread  as  confessors  through  every 
town  and  viUage,  and  occasionally  used  as  assistants  to  the  pa« 
riah  priests  in  the  higher  festivals.  Ricci  openly  charges  the' 
monks  with  those  superflumis  ordinations  as  a  matter  of  mohey« 
making : 

.  **  The  traffic  made  of  the  fearful  ministry  of  the  altar,"  say^  he, 
''  seems  the  only  cause  for  the  generality  of  these  ordinations.  I  shrink. 
with  horror,  when  I  remember  many  of  the  superiors  of  those  monks 
mtently  in^ting  on  having  those  preachers  and  confessors,  and  this 
adldy  for  the  sake  of  the  revenue  which  they  would  bring  back  to  the 
convent  f." 

.  It  muBt  be  dmost  needless  to  say  that  this  man  was  markf  d 
out  for  ruin.  His  financial  arrangements  were  repelled  with 
equal  indignation ;  tbev  "  let  loose  against  him  all  the  avarice  of 
the  regulars  and  seculars ;  he  was  exposed  to  all  the  insults  of 
the  superstitious,  and  to  all  '^  the  fury  of  the  court  of  Rome/'* 
Such  is  popery  at  home,  and  such  will  popery  be  abroad,  wher- 
ever it  ahaU  find  a  negligent  people  and  a  confiding  Legislature ! 

*  Che  mostravano  minor  talcnto  e  capacito,  passavano  subito  all'  uffizio  di 
eonfiMiuiri  e  di  preAicatori. 
f  II  trafiico  cbe  si  fa  dol  tromondo  ministcrio. 
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The  Tuscan  churches  were,  like  all  the  others  of  popery/ 
crowded  with  altars  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  performinff  as 
many  services  at  the  same  time  as  possible ;  a  practice  which 
Ricci  justly  pronounced  to  be  **  most  grossly  foisted  on  the  ori- 
ginal worship,  and  maintained  by  the  ignorance,  irreligion  and 
avarice  of  the  priests  *." 

The  reduction  of  the  altars  to  one  had  been  previously  re- 
commended even  as  a  matter  of  architectural  beautv  and  conve- 
nience. Ricci  led  Leopold  into  a  church  in  which  he  had  ac- 
complished this  change ;  and  the  Grand  Duke  expressed  high 
satisfaction : 

"How  long  have  I  been  anxious/'^  he  exelaimed,  ''to  see  this? 
What  is  the  use  of  so  many  altars  under  one  roof?  To  enable  die 
priests  to  make  quicker  work.  Scandalous !  They  make  a  heap  of 
^tars ;  they  must  have  a  heap  of  masses ;  those  masses  must  have  a 
crowd  of  priests  ;  those  again  must  have  altars.  In  running  round 
this  vicious  circle,  they  perpetuate  the  shame  and  scandal,  and  weU 
show  their  base  conception  (cattiva  idea)  of  the  ceremony." 

Some  of  those  churches  contained  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions conceived  in  the  veiy  darkness  of  superstition.  In  the 
convent  of  the  Servites  at  Pistoia,  the  following  inscription  was 
engraved  in  marble  over  the  confessional,  and  beside  the  'akar 
of  the  assumption:  .  .    '  "  '  w 

^  Gregory  the  Xlllth  sovereign  pontiff,  moved  with  compassioB  tot 
the  souls  of  the  faithful  remaining  in  the  torments  of  Purgatory !  has 
granted, /or  eveVf  to  every  priest  who  shall  celebrate  the  Holy  Mass  at 
the  altar  of  the  Assumption,  the  right  of  delivering  from  the. pains  of 
Purgatory,  by  the  merits  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  blessed  Ftr* 
gin,  of  St,  Peter  and  St,  Paul,  and  all  the  Saints^  the  soul  of  any  Chili- 
tian  whatsoever,  dead  in  the  grace  of  God,  for  which  the  aforesaul' 
mass  shall  be  celebrated  in  conformity  to  the  papal  BuH  sealed  widi 

lead,  of  date,  April  1580 M.  Alex.  Pistoia,  P.  F.  C.  MDCVIII.  Tbc 

fmthfnl  who  desire  the  Mass  to  be  said  at  this  altar,  must  pay  for  each 
time  three  lire."  (two  francs  and  a  half.) 

_  » 

The  holy  finance  is  the  purpose  of  those  mercies  of  the  '^  so- 
vereign pontiff"  in  all  times  and  places. 

We  give  one  more  inscription^  from  the  Annunziata  in 
Florence, 

**  In  perpetual  memory — 
"  Gregory  the  xiiith.  Sovereign  Pontiff,  moved  with  compassion  for 

*  Mantcnuto  dalla  ignoranza,  dalla  irrcligiosita  o  dalF  intoresse  doi  mioiitri 
dcJ  saoctuario. 
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the  Chrisdah  sotils  in  the  tormehts  of  purgatory,*  add  desiring  that, 
by  Divine  Mercy,  they  may  be  delivered  therefrom,  to  taste  the  plea- 
sures of  their  heavenly  country,  grants  for  ever,  by  grace,  to  any 
priest  who  shall  celebrate  mass  at  the  altar  of  the  holy  crucifix,  the 
right  to  deliver,  each  time,  a  soul  from  purgatory,  to  wit,  that  for 
which  the  aforesaid  mass  has  been  celebrated,  as  well  as  the  right  to 
enjoy  all  indulgences  and  remissions  of  sins  obtained  by  those  priests 
who  celebrate  the .  mass  for  the  dead  at  the  altar  of  St.  Gregory  at 
Rome,  according  to  the  brief  of  his  Holiness.     Dated  Rome,  1576." 

Connected  with  those  gross  and  impious  fooleries  is  the  absolu- 
tion for  living  offences,  of  which  certain  cases  are  reserved  ifor. 
the  higher  orders  of  the  priesthood.  Of  those  cases, "  books'*  are 
published,  filled  with  descriptions  conceived  in  the  lowest  depth 
of  turpitude.  One  of  those  too,  and  the  most  glaring,  bears 
the  name  of  a  no  less  memorable  personage  than  Cardinal 
York^  the  last  of  that  popish  d3masty,  whom  English  patrio- 
tism and  piety,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  so  manfully  routed, 
out  of  the  land,  with  all  their  abominations.  In  this  '^  Appen- 
dix ad  Tusculanam  Synodum  a  celsitudihe  regia  eminentissima 
Henrici  Episcopi  Tusculani  Cardinalis  Ducis  Eboracensis,""' 
Rome^  A.D.  1764,"  lists  are  given  of  crimes,  which'  seem 
almost  below  the  darkest  depravity  of  human  vice ;  or  which- 
none  but  the  imagination  of  a  monk  could  conceive,  and  the 
court  of  Rome  publish.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
impure  priest  who  compiled,  or  authorized  this  book,  was,  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  the  actual  director  of  the  whole  popish 
patronage  of  Ireland ! 

In  an  age  which  has  seen  the  charlatanry  of  Prince  Hohenlohe 
received  as  the  very  power'  of  heaven,  all  further  proof  of  the 
chicanery  or  folly  of  thie  popish  priesthood  must  be  super- 
fluous; yet  we  cannot  resist  the  flagrant  absurdity  of  a  famous* 
Italian  mirade,  which  so  late  as  the  French  conquest,  set  aU 
ranks  in  a  blaze  of  devotion.  The  story  was  puolished  by  a 
zealous  beUever,  the  Abbe  Albertini,  Professor  of  Eloquence' 
at  Fermo.  This  was  the  winking  of  the  eyes,  the  professor- 
calk  them  the  most  amorous  eyes,  Q'  amorosissime  occhi,")  of 
the  canvas  Madonna,  or  Virgin  Mary,  of  Ancona. 

Matters  had  gone  on  untowardly  with  the  French  in  the 
early  part  of  1796.  The  Austrians  were  forcing  them  back 
over  the  ground  which  they  had  gained  with  such  facilityr  The 
time  seemed  to  have  come,  when  a  rising  of  the  peasantry  might 
be  attended  with  good  effects  on  the  retiring  columns  of  the 
invader ;  and  a  miracle,  the  habitual  resource  of  his  "  Holi* 
neasy"  was-  determined  upon  for  the  operation.  A  report  was 
suddenly  spread  that  the  Madonna  had  been  distinctly  seen  to 
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rtiid  ahut  her  ^et  on  the  S5th  otJune,  1796;  die  moment 
I  the  French  afiain  appeared  to  be  in  their  most  desperate 
oondition.  The  whole  popuUtion  of  Ancona  inunediately  ran 
to  see  the  miracle ;  the  Cardinal  Bishop  Ranuzsi  ran  among 
the  first,  and  all  was  rapturei  penitencej  and  devotion. 

**  The  angelSf  **  says  Albertini,  **  which  in  the  height  of  the  empy- 
rean profoundly  Tenerate  their  eminent  Sovereign ;  those  angds,  to 
whom  it  is  not  allowed  to  behold  her  &ce«  Anconitansy  almost  enyj 
your  good  fortune." 

"  It  was  Jesus  Christi"  continues  the  Abbe,  "  who  first  conceivefl 
the  idea  of  this  miracle.  He  thus  addressed  his  mother.  Go,  O  Re- 
conciler and  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  whom  thou  hast  van- 
quished !  I  have  placed  in  thee  the  seat  of  my  power.  It  is  by  diy 
intervention  that  I  bestow  mercy.  As  thou  hast  given  me  the  essence 
of  man,  so  give  I  to  thee  the  essence  of  Oodf  my  omnipotence,  by 
which  thou  canst  save  from  punishment  aJl  who  recommend  themselves 
to  thee." 

This  is  blai5phemy«  if  ever  blasphemy  was  uttered;  but  it  h 
the  habitual  language  of  Rome. 

The  Madonna  was  now  placed  in  a  magnificent  chapel  of  the 
cathedral  of  St  Cyriaque,  at  Ancona.  The  regular  steps  werp 
tdiea  to  make  ihe  miracle  work  its  purpose.  Fomuu  docu- 
ments were  prepared ;  a  narrative  was  published  on  the  spo^ 
by  '^  order  of  bis  eminence  the  Cardinal  Bishop ;"  a  marble 
memorial  of  the  transaction  was  placed  within  the  <Mithedra]| 
and  the  miracle  seen  and  sworn  to  by  '^not  le^s  than  eighty, 
thousand  spectators."  The  Pope  too  was  not  idle.  He  in- 
standy  issued  bis  Brief  for  a  piou9  '*  brotherhood/'  to  be  calledE 
the  ^'SouB  and  Daughters  of  Mary."  The  mirficle  had  j|d 
enonnoua  *^  run,"  and  for  a  dozen  days  and  nights  it  was  im-" 

E^sible  .to  dose  the  doors  from  ithe  mukitude^  who  poured  in 
U  of  worship  and  wonder.  But,  to  prevent  ^  novelty  ham 
wearing  off;  after  the  first  popular  fortnight  some  sceptictm 
a»  to  the  reality  of  the  mimcle  was  insinuated.  To  suffer  the 
matter  to  rest  in  doubt  was  .intolerable.  Aceordinglyt  a  Comf 
mittee  was  formed  consisting  of  three  artists^  my  lord  the  Vicar- 
Generalf  some  of  the  canons,  and  an  anxious  crowd  of  noUes 
and  otfa^s  of  the  felthful.  The  artists  approached  to  examm 
Uie  picture ;  whether  there  had  been  any  deceptioui  by  cbaiufa 
of  colourSf  and  so  forth ;  but  the  Virgin  stood  her  trial  bok^« 
No  sooner  was  the  glass  taken  out  of  her  frame,  than  she 
opened  her  eyes  twice*  and  even  wider  itibanshe  had  ever  don^ 
before;  and  finally^  as  fidl  proof,  firmly  closed  them.  In  short 
the  Madonna  behaved  to  admiratiojif  and  scepticism  was  no 
more. 
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Yetnothiog fiovid  be  nore  ungenerouB dian thia doubt,  fbr# 
a0  tbe  abbe  ODserves^  **  the  Madonna  had  given  most  abundant 
proof  before,  having,  on  the  morning  of  the  £6th  of  June,  the 
very  day  after  the  duscovery,  in  aolemn  procession,  done  nodiing 
but  shut  and  open  her  eyes,  and  turn  them  in  all  dii^ctions,  to 
the  boundless Jo^  of  the  multitude,  who  could  not  help  bursting 
into  tears."  It  is  true,  that  in  two  subsequent  processions,  she 
cUd  not  give  hersdf  the  trouble  of  looking  at  all.  She  had 
seen  enough  on  her  first  visit  to  the  streets  of  Ancona* 

Pius  the  Vllth  crowned  this  miraculous  picture  on  the  13th  of 
May,  1814!  He  did  more,  he  fixed  an  annual  holyday,  the  se- 
cond Sunday  of  the  same  month,  for  the  idol!  He  annexed  to 
it  a  plenary  indulgence,  even  the  power  of  remitting  sins! 
Fearful  profanation !  Well  was  it  prophesied  of  the  Man  of 
Sin,  that  he  should  "  think  to  change  times  and  days  ;^'  that 
<<  his  coming  should  be  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all 
power,  and  signs,  and  lying  wonders  ;*'  that  '^  as  God,  he  sitteth 
m  the  temple  of  God,  shewing  that  he  is  God ;"  *'  the  son  of 
jperdition !"  whom  "  the  Lord  shall  consume  with  the  spirit  of 
his  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming!" 

But  a  memorable  personage  now  appeared  on  the  scene,  as 
much  an  actor  as  any  Pope  from  Gregory  downwards ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  disposed  to  exhibit  a  good  deal  of  his  natural 
character.  This  was  Bonaparte.  Italian  insurrections  were  not 
to  be  generated  with  impunity  while  he  was  on  the  other  side; 
and  he  accordingly,  after  having  put  the  Austrians  to  flight, 
marched  down  to  investigate  the  progress  of  the  miracle  at  An- 
cona.  The  conquering  Jacobin  did  not  condescend  to  visit  the 
Vircin,  but  ordered  her  to  wait  on  him.  Orders  issued  at  the 
iMiad  of  French  battalions  and  squadrons,  were  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned; and  the  sacred  guardians  of  the  saint  brought  her 
witbMMt  delay  to  the  palazzoTrionfi,  where  Napoleon  had  taken 
ap  hia  abode.  She  came  covered  with  jewels  aiMl  ornaments,  the 
efierings  of  the  faithfiil ;  Napoleon  contemptuously  ordered  that 
^kCf  should  be  all  stripped  off  instantly,  and  sent  to  the  poorest 
hoapital  of  the  city.  This  formidable  decree  was  on  the  point 
of  taking  place,  when  one  of  the  French  agents,  Bonavia,  sug- 
~  to  the  grand  Spoiler  the  possible  inconveniences  of  the 
»,  aa  Jt  hundred  thousand  of  the  peasantry  were  fuUy  per<- 
maded  of  the  miracle,  and  were  of  course  likely  to  be  extremely 
irritable  on  the  plunder.  His  hearer  well  knew  the  ways  of  men, 
tfid  waa  too  sagacious  not  to  see  even  in  this  path  his  way  to 
popularity.  He  suddenly  seemed  struck  with  the  prodigy; 
took  up  toe  pictune,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  it  for  a  Img  time, 
as  in  profound  meditation.    *  We  cannot  positively  affirm,**  says 
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the  historian  and  divinei  ''  that  the  Virgin  opened  Her  eyes  on 
this  occasion ;  but  we  cannot  help  forming  at  least  our  conjec- 
tures to  that  effect.  Thus  far  is  certain^  that  this  great  per- 
sonage continued  to  look  upon  her  with  the  most  fixed^attention ; 
when,  at  once,  he  was  seen  to  change  colour,  and  use  gestures 
that  indicated  his  perturbation  and  astonishment. '^  It  was  pal- 
pable enough  that  at  least  Napoleon  had  begun  to  see  clearly 
on  the  subject,  for  he  ordered  the  jewels  to  be  restored,  and  the 
image  to  be  replaced  on  its  altar ;  "  where,  (as  the  Abbe  says,) 
to  shew  his  deeper  respect,  he  directed  that  it  should  be  covered 
with  a  veil."  The  truth,  of  course,  was,  that  Napoleon's  first  in- 
stinct was  scorn  for  the  whole  mummery.  But  his  cooler  cun- 
ning suggested  it  as  a  new  means  of  popularity.  He  therefore 
affected  to  be  struck  with  the  divinity  of  the  picture,  and  in  his 
pious  homage  ordered  the  restitution  of  the  ornaments.  The 
politician  and  the  hypocrite  were  finely  combined  in  the  last 
order ;  for  the  pretence  of  more  profound  homage  served  to  pat 
a  stop  to  the  insurrectionary  faculties  of  the  idoL  The  Virgm's 
eyes  once  veiled,  could  serve  neither  pope  nor  priest  for  the 
time.  **  The  miracle  (continues  the  Abbe)  was  finally  attested 
by  individuals  of  all  kinds  and  classes,  magistrates,  ecclesiastics. 
Infidels,  Protestants,  Jews,  &c.  as  is  certified  by  the  proces-^ 
verbal  registered  in  the  archives  of  the  cathedral  of  Ancona.'' 
The  conversion  of  Napoleon  was  a  matter  as  obviously  unex- 

Eected,  as  it  was  highly  sagacious.  The  melting  down  of  this 
ardened  unbeliever  was  the  true  triumph,  and  doubtless  the 
famous  convert  greatly  enlarged  his  Italian  favouritism  by  this 
proof  of  his  sacred  susceptibility.  After  this  homage,  that  of 
all  others  was  tame.  Yet  the  worshippers  were  neither  few  nor 
humble ;  for  among  them  was  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  who 
Went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  idol,  and  made  it  a  present  of  • 
large  quantity  of  wax  for  candles,  and  a  considerable  sum  of 
monev  for  masses.  The  Duchess  Amelia,  of  Parma,  with  her 
own  hands  embroidered  several  holy  tissues  as  a  present  to 
the  Virgin  ;  and  such  was  the  mingled  patriotism  and  piety  of 
the  late  Queen  of  Etruria,  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  running 
away  with  this  inestimable  picture  to  her  university  of  Fermo! 
And  to  this  depth  of  miserable  and  profane  foolery  does  Popery, 
warm  from  the  very  lips  of  the  Pope,  and  unchilled  by  the 
slightest  contact  with  Protestantism,  degrade  and  scandalize  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  **.  V.  iL  36^. 
-  Leopold*s  next  attempt  at  reform  was  with  respect  to  taking 

*  Wo  havo  subfloqumtly  seen  iho  exploits  of  the  Virgin  of  Aneona  alluded  ii^ 
in  Dr.  rhillpotts's  oxcollcut  **  Supplomontal  Loiter  to  Mr.  Butler." 
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the  veil.  Nunneries,  with  all  their  miseries  and  crimes,  are  so 
inseparable  from  Popery,  that  wherever  it  exists,  they  exist. 
Even  in  England,  in  the  face  of  all  our  aversion  for  this  cruel 
and  superstitious  system,  nunneries  are  to  be  found,  opulent,  and 
laying  every  conceivable  snare  for  the  attraction  of  devotees. 
Why  those  things  should  be,  is  altogether  inconceivable.  We 
mav  tolerate  the  doctrines  of  Popery ;  because  one  man  has  no 
tignt  to  impose  his  belief  on  another ;  but  why  we  should  suffer 
its  worst  institutions,  things  altogether  unconnected  with  doc- 
trine, and  palpably  injurious  to  the  common  interests  of  society 
and  contradictory  to  the  laws  of  a  free  land ;  is  as  extraordinary 
as  that  we  should  permit  whole  estabUshments  of  the  most  noto- 
riously and  hazardously  political  part  of  the  Romish  system, 
Jesuits,  culprits,  driven  oiit  for  their  crimes  even  from  the  Popish 
Qoiuitries  of.  Europe,  to  burrow  and  propagate  in  this  land  of 
Protestantism.  .  Those  are  formidable  instances  of  that  in- 
caution,  by  which  nations  prepare  a  path  of  thorns  for  their  own 
&et*  Let  the  hour  of  pubUc  convulsion  but  once  arrive;  let 
the  land  be  but  once  shaken,  and  we  shall  see  the  first  falling-in 
in  those  parts,  which  even  now  sound  so  hollow  to  the  tread; 
We  may  yet  pay  a  bitter  price  for  our  ungracious  and  indolent 
security. 

.  Leopold,  to  allow,  the  females  who  were  drawn  into  those  nun- 
neriesy  **  some  means  of  at  least  knowing  what  they  were  about," 
fixed  the  lowest  age  for  the  vows  at  twenty- two.  It  was  fidl 
time  to  restrain,  the  convents,  for  in  the  diocese  of  Florence 
alone  there  were  no  less  than  fifty,  containing  nearly  two  thou*- 
saad  of  those  misguided  and  useless  beings ;  and  Tuscany, 
wiAi>ut  reckoning  the  Siennese,  contained  tne  vast  number  of 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy ! 

What  result  the  prosecution  of  those  reforms  might  have 
finally  produced,  it  is  now  hopeless  to  conjecture.  Whether  the 
liffhtenmg  of  this  enormous  burthen  of  the  grosser  superstitions 
wnich  had  so  long  crushed  down  and  crippled  the  land,  might 
not  have  given  it  the  gradual  power  of  restoring  itself,  to  the 
manliness  and  stature  oi  freedom ;  whether  even  in  the  course  of 
vears  the  Scriptures  might  not  have  made  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  community,  and  this  rich  and  lovely  region  of  the 
earth  have  ceased  to  be  Popish,  and  begun  to  be  Christian,  must 
now  be  dreams.  The  Emperor  Joseph  died ;  as  was  supposed 
by  poison.  Leopold  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  Ricci  was 
left  without  a  protector  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  a  circle  of  rival 
Bishops,  irritated  by  his  superior  favour,  intelligence,  and 
activity  ;  a  whole  host  of  monks  and  friars,  Jesuits  and  Domini- 
cans, outrageous  against  his  attempt  to  restrain  thevv  im^^xxxS^k^^ 
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and  a  rabble  ufteriy  in  the  hands  of  their  crafty  and  imprincipled 
confessors.  Harassed  by  public  vexationy  he  at  length  thiew  him- 
self before  Leopold,  on  nis  visit  to  Tuscany  to  inangorate  his 
son.   His  royal  nriend  received  him  with  his  usual  Idn^neas,  bofe 
it  was  evident  that  the  Ghrand  Duke,  the  manly  reformer  and 
fearless  sovereign,  was  no  more.     Leopold  had  been  called  to 
the  Imperial  throne  in  a  time  of  trouble.    The  French.  Revo- 
lution had  begun,  the  royal  ship  of  France  had  blown  up,  and 
every  noble  vessel  within  sight  was  kept  in  terror  of  the  fiEdl  of 
its  embers.    Grermany  old,  discontented,  and  weary  of  war, 
BMist  be  the  first  to  feel  the  furious  incursions  of  die  French 
armies,  unless  they  were  anticipated  by  invasion ;  and  Leopold, 
at  the  head  of  this  disjointed  confederacy,  must  have  often  and 
deeply  regretted  the  tranquil  obscurity  of  his  ducal  throne. 
When  Bicd  saw  him,  he  was  evidently  dying,  worn  out  by  Us 
anxieties.    "  He  was  decaying  even  to  the  eye,  and  with  die 
vigour  o£  his  constitution  he  was  losing  the  vigour  of  his  miikL'* 
He  acknowledged  to  Ricci  that  he  could  not  press  the  Tuscsn 
lefbrmB,  nor  even  prevent  the  Bishop's  removal,  aa  the  price  of 
public  quiet,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  mental  diiquiflt 
and  his  pain,  at  the  idea,  that  one  day  he  mij^t  be  charged 
with  having  abandoned  him.     After  a  month's  residence  ia 
Tuscany,  £e  Emperor  returned  to  Vienna,  where  he  died,  in 
179%  it  was  presumed,  like  his  brother,  by  poison;  but  more 
probably  by  mere  exhaustion.    His  crown,  burthened  with  the 
&tes  of  Europe,  was  too  heavy  for  mortal  brow ;  and  it  crushed 

m  into  the  speedy  grave. 

The  death  of  Leopold  was  the  signal  for  the  instant  oier- 
throw  of  all  the  Reforms*  Every  superstitious  abuse  was  n- 
newed,  even  to  the  shutting  up  the  public  cemeteries,  which,  to 
prevent  contagion,  he  had  constructed  outside  the  cities.  The 
dead  were  thenceforth  buried  in  the  churches.  The  supe^ 
fluous  altars  were  rebuilt ;  the  idols  were  put  up  with  renewed 
state  and  costliness;  the  childish  ceremonies  were  re-estaUisbed 
with  all  the  unnecessary  prayers,  and  formal  idleness  of  super- 
stition; the  books  which  had  been  printed  by  Ricci  a  oraer, 
and  distributed  among  the  clergy,  were  burned :  liie  ecclesias- 
tical seminaries  were  stopped ;  the  suppressed  brodierboodB 
were  put  on  their  old  easy  footing ;  the  list  of  the  restricted 
holydays  was  extinguished,  and  the  old  one  restored.  Soch  is 
the  zeal  of  popery  for  the  perpetual  blindness  and  degradation 
of  its  unhappy  people.  In  place  of  the  salutary  and  rational 
meliorations  of  Leopold,  came  back  the  whole  train  of  dbe  dd 
holy  mountebankbm.  The  **  sacred  heart  of  Jesus"  was  afiam 
irorsiiipped  with  fiuiatical  ardour ;  and  mass^  became  asam  s 
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▼aluable  trade ;  the  preachers  harangued  on  **  limbos  for  in- 
&nts  dead  before  baptism;*'  and  the  confessionals,  those  nests 
of  corruption,  were  again  filled  with  profligates,  cowled  and 
uncowled ;  alike  those  who  confessed,  and  those  who  absolved. 

During  those  distractions  Ricci  died.  He  had  been  driven 
from  public  life,  and  had  struggled  for  some  time*  much  bar- 
rassed  in  mind,  and  declining  in  health*  He  was  at  last  seised 
with  epilepsy,  and  feeling  that  his  hour  was  at  hand»  desired 
to  be  earned  back  to  Florence.  He  had,  in  all  ^is  resistance 
to  Rome,  made  the  strictest  distinction  between  Rome  as  a 
court  and  Rome  as  a  church ;  and  his  Roman-catboliciam  was 
unimpeachable;  if  the  excess  of  submission  to  its  most  fantastic 
practices  could  make  him  clear.  He  now  confessed  frequently, 
and  even  shed  tears  at  the  feet  of  his  confessor.  His  devotion  in 
saying  mass  was  a  matter  of  admiration  to  the  faithful ;  and  after 
the  consecration  of  the  Host  he  has  been  seen  to  stand  as  in  an 
ecstasy,  holding  up  the  wafer,  and  shedding  floods  of  tears! 
Of  course  such  a  worshipper  must  have  thought  that  he  was 
fiasdng  upon  a  God !  Other  processes  were  soon  to  be  pep- 
rotmed  upon  him;  for  superstition  holds  her  children  with  a 
firm  grasp,  till  she  lets  them  drop  into  the  grave.  On  the  1 8th  of 
January,  1810,  Ricci  received  the  viaticum;  and.  soon  aftei^ 
wards  the  extreme  unction.  On  the  S5th  he  received  the 
benediction  **  In  articulo  mortis.'*  On  the  S7th,  at  night,,  he 
died.     He  was  honoured  in  his  death;  the  people  wept  for  him 

Crobably  with  penitent  sorrow;  the  higher  clergy  shewed. m 
te  respect  for  a  man  whose  firmneasi  might  have  raised  the 
character  of  their  order ;  and  even  the  Pope  sent  a  letter  of 
condolence  to  the  Chevalier  Ricci,  his  brother.  The  Bishop's 
opinion  of  the  Romish  Court  has  been  shewn  by  his  conduct^ 
Imt  his  du'ect  expressions  are  worth  remembering : 

*  "  The  religionof  the  court  of  Rome,"  says  he,  "  can  have  no  other 
ground  than  ambition  and  interest!  Those  are  the  only  motives  of  the 
firimu fanaticism  which  devours  that  corrupted  court.  Let  us  beseech 
God  to  drive  at  length  from  all  episcopal  seats,  and  especially  from 
that  qfRame^  this  perpetually  reviving  hydra.  It  is  from  this  spirit  of 
damnation  and  cupidity  that,  for  the  most  part,  have  arisen  the  heresies 
and  other  scourges  with  which iGod  has  permitted  for  our  chastisement, 
dhe  Cbureh  and  the  people  to  be  afllicted." 


*  La  curia  hod  pu&  avcre  altra  base  di  religione,  che  I'ambizione  c  I'intc- 
^Rieci  M88.  v.  iii.  26. 


2S2  .  Licentiousness  of  the  Italian  Convents 

*  **  The  only  thing  in  which  the  court  of  Rome  took  any  interest 
was  the  maintenance  of  its  pretensions,  and  the  desire  to  augment 
them  perpetually.  It  was  for  this  that  it  had  disfigured  the  ftar face  of 
the  Church  of  Christ;  it  wished  to  make  an  altogether  new  one,  totally 
contrary  to  that  of  the  charity,  the  gentleness,  and  the  humility,  which 
were  the  true  features  given  to  it  by  its  Divine  Founder.  ^ 

^'  The  Bishops  having  become  slaves  and  chaplains  of  the  pope  in- 

-stead  of  being  his  brouers  as  they  ought  by  the  institution  of  Jesus 

Christ,  they  too  in  time  indemnified  themselves  by  usurpations  of  the 

rights  of  the  inferior  Clergy ;  just  as  the  Court  of  Rome  had  usurped 

their  lawful  rights  and  privileges."  * 

f 

We  must  not  be  deceived  in  this  high  matter  by  the  glosses 
and  palliatives  of  popish  priests  among  ourselves,  soucitiiig 
power  by  the  concealment  of  all  the  guiltier  tenets  of  popery; 
i"  With  those  men,  ^  confessions"  are  a  mere  pious  opening  of 
£tke  conscience  to  heaven ;  indulgences,  mere  prayers ;  idolatry; 
•the  worship  of  God;  persecution  but  argument;  and  the  dam- 
nation of  all  men  outside  the  popish  church,  simply  a  pioos 
hope  that  all  men  may  be  saved !  r  or  the  truth  we  must  look 
to  Kome ;  to  her  temples  crowded  with  idols ;  to  her  breviary, 
•filled  with  foul  and  legendary  fables ;  to  her  throne,  assuming 
the  double  power  of  spiritual  and  temporal  despotism  over  the 
world.  '  From  living  Rome,  we  must  turn  to  the  Rome  of  pro- 
phecy ;  from  the  haughty  corrupter,  as  seen  by  the  eye  of 
man,  to  the  doomed  criminal,  as  seen  by  the  eye  of  God. — ^Rome, 
the  great  adulteress,  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  samts, 
decked  with  royal  ornaments,  the  purchase  of  her  guilt,  and 
holding  out  to  lungs  and  their  people  the  golden  cup  of  alhoe- 
jxmsDt  and  abomination.  Rev,  xvii.  3.  But  even  at  this  hoilr 
the  cloud  is:gathering  over  her  head  ;  at  this  hour  the  cry  is 
issuing  from  more  than  mortal  lips,  '^  Come  out  from  her  VJ 
people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  plagues."  We  may 
madly  refuse  to  hear ;  but,  as  sure  as  there  is  truth  in  the  ora- 
cles of  God,  those  who  league  with  her  shall  perish  with  her. 
She  shall'  fall,  and  when  the  smoke  of  her  burning  ascends, 
many  are  the  mighty  that  shall  be  cast  upon  the  pile ! 

*  Quello  che  unicamente  premcva  alia  corte  di  Roma  era  it  maQteoiiBeat* 
e  I'ajLimentQ  dellc  $ue  pr^tcnsiooe,  cod  cui  aveodo  gia  dcfurmata  la  bella  Caccia 
della  chiesadi  Gcsvk  Cristoy&c. — R. 

f  See  the  scandalous  prevarications  and  contradictions  in  the  '*  Evidence" 
berure  Parliament.  .  , 
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Ittustrations  ofPidey's  Natural  Theology,  with  descriptive  Letter-press. 
Bff  ^Aiiizs  pAXTONy  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons^  Lon' 
don*     1  vol.  8vo.  12^,     London.  Whittaker, 

This  is  a  small  but  well  conceived  work^  containing  plates  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  adduced  by 
Paley.  The  author  speaks  of  them  as  made  from  nature ;  and 
they  are  obviously  a  very  useful  and  illustrative  explanation. 
The  volume  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who 
takes  the  '^  Natural  Theology"  as  a  guide  in  one  of  the  most 
interesting  studies  that  can  be  offered  to  the  mind  of  piety 
and  wisdoni. 

Paley  was  probably  the  most  popular  theologian  of  his  age ; 
lod  fais  popularity  is  so  far  from  being  diminished  by  his  death, 
that  his  works  now  fill  a  still  larger  space  in  the  public  eye, 
than  when  he  was  present  to  sustain  them  by  his  connexion^ 
opulent  means,  ana  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  authorship. 
Yet  the  last  century  possessed  some  very  able  theologians^ 
-some  very  learned,  and  some  very  dextrous  in  their  solicita- 
tion of  popularity.     Paley  has  undoubtedly  thrown  them  aU 
into  the  shade,  if  celebrity  is  io  be  measured  by  public  accept- 
ance, and  general  utility.     Not  contending,  or  not  desmng  t6 
contend,  with  the  learned  fame  of  Lowth  and  Warburton,  ot 
with  the  vigorous  and  controversial  prowess  of  Horsley,  he 
tamed  his  powers  to  a  simpler  but  more  extensive  triumph, 
and  has  found  it  a  more  permanent  one.     He  devoted  himself 
to  the  humbler  occupation  of  clearing  away  the  difficulties  that 
beset  the  general  patib  of  divine  knowledge.     A  sufficient  scho- 
hr,  and  a  capable  inquirer  into  the  workings  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, he  was  thus  furnished  with  all  the  materials  nece&h 
•try  for  his  task.    His  residence  as  a  parish  priest  may  have 
nggested  the  subjects  of  his  principal  works,  and  possibly 
tm^ht  him  somewhat  of  the  simplicity  of  his  mode  of  illustra- 
tioD.     But  he  seems  to  have  had  no  remarkable  original  fa- 
culty ;  to  have  been  altogether  destitute  of  brilliancy  or  strik- 
ing invention,  and  to  have  found  his  most  congenial  employ- 
ment in  explaining  and  combining  the  thoughts  of  other  men* 
Enterprize  and  vivid  discovery  were  out  of  the  question  with  his 
rank  of  mind ;  he  makes  no  attempt  to  master  any  new  power, 
he  soars  into  no  new  province  of  the  world  of  intellect ;  he 
loivesthe  depths  and  heights  to  the  adventure  of  more  hazard- 
ous spirits,  and  restricts  himself  to  converting  the  surface  into 
productiveness  and  beauty,  with  the  implements  and  after  the 
maimer  of  his  fathers. 

NO.  Vin*  TOL.  IV.  X 
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This  is  no  degradation  to  his  memory.  The  true  honour  is 
jiot  in  the  multitude  of  the  "  talents,"  but  in  their  exercise. 
In  Theology,  beyond  all  other  studies,  the  useful  ought  to  be 
the  great  object ;  and  he  who.  leads  but  one  darkened  mind  to 
the  truths  achieves  a  nobler  fame  than  if  he  were  master  of  all 
tlie  ostentatious  ability  and  showy  knowledge  that  ever  busied 
themselves  in  swelling  the  pride  of  man.  Standing  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  Revelation,  all  the  vanities  of  worldly 
applause  are  tenfold  vanities ;  the  mighty  wisdom  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  and  the  awful  responsibility  of  our  nature,  extinguish 
all  minor  things :  we  are  under  the  eye  of  God,  and  must  think 
po  more  of  the  eye  of  jo^an. 

The  moral  to  be  derived  from  Paley's  success,  is  the  good 
:within  the  means  of  the  majority.  What  he  might  have  been 
qualified  to  do,  we  may  not  so  easily  decide  ;  but  nothing  can 
pe  more  unquestionable  than  that  what  he  did,  many  others 
.could  have  done,  and  many  may  still  do-  We  are  in  no  degree 
inclined  to  charge  the  British  clergy  with  wilful  indolence ;  but 
there  are  hundreds  at  this  hour  restrained  from  Uterary  effort 
by  presumed  inadequacy,  who  should  be  stimulated  by  the  pre- 
sent proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  powers  and  opportunitiefl 
itpparently  not  ranking  above  their  own.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  place  Paley  among  the  most  valuable  theologians  of  the  last 
century,  distinguished  as  it  was  in  theolo&^cal  labours.  Yet  his 
"  Evidences,"  the  work  on  which  his  chief  utility  rests,  was 
within  the  competence  of  perhaps  any  divine,  who  would  have 
had  patience  enough  to  read  and  abridge  ^'  Lardner's  Credibi- 
lity." The  '^  Horse  PauUnse"  has  higher  claims ;  it  is  original 
and  ingenious,  but .  it  is  the  least  popular,  and  therefore  the 
.least  useful  of  his  works.  Let  no  man,  then,  with  the  edu- 
cation of  an  English  clergyman,  and  with  the  leisure  of  A 
parish  priest,  venture  to  feel  himself  justified  in  inaction,  by  tbe 
difficulties  of  literary  success.  He  has  here  the  proof  of  what 
.can  be  done  by  the  simple  means  of  choosing  a  judicioBS  sub- 
ject, and  of  treating  it  in  a  style  of  common  sense  and  plain 
.elucidation.  If  Paley  had  powers  beyond  this,  we  only  honour 
.him  the  more  for  his  sacrifice  of  ambition. 

The  "  Natural  Theology"  was  the  work  of  his  later  studies, 
and  was  intended  to  round  that  system  of  moral  and  reli^ous 
wisdom,  which  he  had  begun  in  the  '^  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity." We  are,  of  course,  not  about  to  detail  a  work  so  well 
known.  The  wide  circulation  of  the  volume  is  a  sufficient 
.mark  of  its  public  importance ;  but  that  circulation  has  ren- 
dered unnecessary  all  analysis  of  its  contents.  Its  popularity 
is  partly  to  be  explained  by  the  same  causes^  which  nave  ren- 
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dcred  popular  nearly  all  the  works  of  this  intelligent  writer ; 
but  it  also  arises  in  some  measure  from  the  attractive  nature  of 
the  statements  by  which  the  argument  is  supported ;  since  it 
may  be  observed  every  where  in  society,  thsit  natural  history 
forms  an  object  of  perpetual  curiosity  and  attraction,  as  if,  like 
gardening,  it  had  been  one  of  the  original  instincts  or  feelings 
of  our  common  nature. 

We  might  still  be  surprised  that  this  work  should  have  so  en- 
tirely superseded  those  of  Ray,  Derham,  Bonnet,  and  others ; 
and  that  it  has  superseded  them  is  certain,  since  they  are 
scarcely  to  be  found  except  in  libraries ;  while  to  the  public  at 
lar^e,  entertaining  as  they  are,  independently  of  their  valuable 
colTection  of  facts,  and  their  theological  views,  they  are  as  if 
they  had  never  existed.  That  the  work  before  us  was  entitled 
thus  to  supersede  them,  we  must  not  say ;  but  there  is  a  good 
fortune  attending  books,  as  men.  A  new  public,  and  a  reading 
public,  had  started  up,  demanding  food  ;  and  while  that  class 
of  merchants,  which  is  generally  sufficiently  watchful  over  such 
a  demand,  was  not  prepared  to  satisfy  it  with  new  editions  of 
the  works  in  question,  it  was  Paley's  fortune  to  step  into  the 
vacancy,  and  thus  to  anticipate  a  revived  competition.  But, 
feeling  a  sincere  respect  for  this  author,  we  yet  may  not  falsify 
our  own  opinion,  that  the  work  before  us  is  not  of  a  character 
to  have  superseded  all  the  former  productions  of  the  same  na- 
ture ;  neither  do  we  think  that  it  is  entitled,  in  either  form  or 
•matter,  to  supersede  the  efforts  of  future  writers.  In  fact, 
that,  in  an  age  like  ours,  it  should  so  long  have  monopolized 
this  subject,  does  surprise  us;  since  its  faults  must  be  fully  sen- 
sible to  the  now  numerous  cultivators  of  physical  knowledge. 
Be  the  causes  of  this  indolent  acquiescence  what  they  may,  we 
lament  it :  the  public  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  further 
knowledge  of  these  subjects,  and  the  further  pleasures  awaiting 
it,  from  any  cause. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  here  undertaken  to  note  some 
of  the  deficiencies  of  the  **  Natural  Theology ;"  and  if,  in  doing 
this,  we  shall  show  that  a  better  work  may  be  produced,  and  at 
the  same  time  stimulate  some  capable  writer  to  produce  it,  we 
consider  that  we  shall  have  rendered  a  service  to  our  genera- 
tion, and  that  even  Paley,  were  he  now  alive,  would  be  the  first 
to  sanction  our  call  on  the  religious  philosopher.  It  is  a  gene- 
rous feeling  which  pronounces,  that  the  dead  must  not  be  cen- 
sored, yet  it  is  a  thoughtless  axiom ;  since,  while  we  must  all 
correct  our  knowledge  by  the  errors  of  others,  what  errors  can 
we  so  harmlessly  point  out  as  those  of  one  who  is  now  aUke  be- 
yond, the  applause  and  the  censure  of  man.    It  will)  however, 
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be  our  chief  task  to  mark^  as  far  as  our  space  will  admit,  sudl 
topics  and  facts  as  we  desire  to  see  added  to  a  work  of  this 
nature;  designating,  rather  than  discussing,  what  would,  in 
Kality,  occupy  another  vohime  of  equal  magnitude. 

It  must  be  allowed  by  philosophy,  that  the  Existence  of  a 
Creator,  designing  or  adapting  means  to  ends,  is  as  clearly 
established  by  a  single  well  chosen  fact,  as  by  the  whole  rangt 
of  natural  history.  He  who  made  the  eye  for  seeing,  or  the 
ear  for  hearing,  intended,  chose,  and  effected.  And  if,  from  a 
single  fact,  we  can  prove  design  ;  so,  from  a  range  as  limited, 
can  we  prove  power  ;  power,  of  whose  means  or  extent  we 
can  form  no  conception ;  wisdom,  far  beyond  our  utmost  stretch 
of  thought,  and  benevolence  spontaneous,  unwearied,  and  un- 
limited. 

But,  for  this  narrow  yet  satisfactory  view,  the  materials  of 
teven  the  book  before  us  would  be  superfluous.  Of  the  meie 
existence  of  a  Creator,  the  proofs  are  accumulated  beyond 
Necessity :  while  as  a  general  view  of  natural  providence,  the 
work  is  even  meagre:  the  facts  are  comparatively  few,  are 
ioften  imperfectly  stated,  and  generally  divested  of  that  intenst 
which  the  subject  permitted  and  required ;  and  the  omissioiis 
bf  whole  branches  of  natural  science  have  deprived  this  great 
argument  of  its  due  variety ;  thus  enfeebling  and  circnm- 
-scribing  to  the  general  reader  the  range  of  the  Divine  power, 
contrivance,  and  wisdom. 

By  the  marks  of  power  and  design  visible,  we  conceive  pri- 
marily the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being ;  or,  in  other  words, 
of  a  Being  of  wisdom  unlimited,  and  power  unlimited,  omni- 
-i^cience,  and  omnipotence;  with  the  necessary  consequeiieeS) 
omnipresence,  eternity,  spirituality,  and  unity.  From  4>tlier 
'facts,  we  prove  Beneficence ;  a  design  to  produce,  hapfpinetf 
simply,  where  the  same  ends,  the  existence  and  contimuitioD 
of  this  order  might,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  been  effected 
vnthout  happiness,  or  even  by  means  of  direct  misery. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  work  giving  evidence  of  those  great 
truths,  might  be  a  noble  auxiliary  to  Christianity.  That  the 
Deity  is  omnipresent,  that  he  is  about  our  bed,  and  spieth  out 
all  our  ways,  all  men  calling  themselves  Christians  are  re- 
quired to  believe :  yet,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  a  vast  mqonty 
act  as  if  the  eye  oi  God  was  not  for  ever  on  us,  or  a  mtuie 
judgment  not  inevitable,  and  even  near  to  us  aU.  This  is 
not  the  true  Christian  conviction  on  reflection ;  religion  re- 
quires something  more  distinct,  vigorous,  and  practical — the 
habitual  impression,  the  feeling,  never  asleep,  mat  we  live  io 
the  presence  of  God,  that  not  an  action,  not  a  thought  is  con- 
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Cealed  from  him,  that  we  shall  be  solemnly  answerable  for  our 
offences,  and  that  with  him  alone  is  reward.  How  difBcult  it 
is  thus  to  live,  let  the.  best  of  us  answer ;  and  how  necessary  it 
is  that  we  should  adopt  every  means  in  our  power  of  cultivating 
this  feeling,  we  surely  need  not  say.  It  ought  to  be  our  per* 
petual  effort  to  view  the  hand  of  God  in  every  thing  that  sur-^ 
rounds  us ;  for  this  is  one  powerful  mode  of  making  us  feel  that 
oar  hearts  also  are  in  his  hand.  In  moral  nature,  this  is  not 
always  an  easy  effort ;  since  it  is  of  the  nature  of  moral  relations 
to.  pervert  or  obscure  our  affections  and  thoughts ;  and  further, 
to  make  us  forget  the  Creator  in  the  creature,  whose  influence 
on  us  is  the  most  immediate  and  sensible.  Physical  nature,  on 
the  contrary,  exerts  no  such  pernicious  influences.     In  contem*- 

1)lating  the  wide  range  of  this  universe,  our  minds  are  free,  at 
iberty  to  contemplate  the  Might  by  which  it  was  arranged  and 
supported.    Nature  thus  becomes  that  perpetual  temple  of  the 
living  God,  which  it  has  so  often  been  called  ;  and  the  philo- 
sopher who  has  been  accustomed  to  view  it  as  under  the  imme- 
diate guidance  of  that  Po^er  which  created  it ;  who  sees  the 
hand  of  God  every  where,  who  scans  his  designs  and  his  boun- 
ties in  every  object,  every  movement,  every  change  around  him, 
who  lives  in  that  universe  of  nature  as  in  the  temple  of  God, 
is  of  all  men  that  one  who  will  feel  daily,  hourly,  every  minute 
of  bis  existence  most  alive  to  his  moral  supremacy,  feel  that 
He  indeed  is  about  our  path  and  about  our  bed,  that  his  eye 
searcbes  our  inmost  thoughts,  and  that  salvation  and  immor- 
tality sre  the  gifts  of  his  omnipotent  hand. 
,  .  Hence  it  is,  that  while  we  desire  that  works  of  this  kind 
should  become  popular,  that  they  should  even  be  multiplied  as 
to  the  form  and  manner ;  we  are  also  desirous  that  they  should 
embrace,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the  whole  range  of  nature, 
that  the  hand  of  God  may  be  seen  in  every  thing.     If  accumu- 
lated proofs  of  his  existence,  or  even  of  his  wisdom,  are  super- 
fluous, since,  once  proved  at  all,  we  know  that  they  must  be 
boundless ;  it  is  not  superfluous  to  hold  forth  the  variety  of  his 
^inadom,  the  endless  modes  in  which  his  power  and  his  benefi- 
ceoce  are  exerted,  and  those  more  secret,  yet  still  more  sublime, 
indications  of  states  of  being,  when  all  around  us  shall  have 
passed  away. 

There  are  no  works  in  existence  which  give  such  a  general 
Tiew  of  the  great  kingdom  of  nature,  divested  of  systems  and 
technicalities,  as  the  public  can  imderstand.  Scattered  writings 
en  many  particular  subjects  there  are,  but  not  one  which  em- 
the  whole:  while  oathat  branch  of  natural  history  called 
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Geology^  and  on  that  most  miraculous  department,  Cbemistryi 
there  are  not  even  sketches  of  the  broad  and  general  kind 
alone  suited  to  the  popular  apprehension. 

While  such  writings,  therefore,  are  a  want  in  the  present 
state  of  society,  in  what  way  so  advantageous,  in  every  sense^ 
can  they  be  brought  forward  as  in  connection  with  Theology  t 
The  power  of  first  impressions  is  indubitable;  and  be  who  hat 
first  beard  of  Chemistry,  or  of  any  other  subject  in  natave,  ii 
of  the  hand  of  almighty  Power,  directing  the  order  and  the 
march  of  nature,  for  him  have  been  laid  the  foundations  which 
will  not  easily  fail. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  there  seems  an  instinctive 
avidity  for  this  knowledge ;  and  this  gives  the  writer  on  such 
subjects  the  means  of  enforcing  on  all  classes  (even  on  those 
who  might  shrink  from  a  work  of  mere  theology)  principles, 
and  feelings  essential  to  the  highest  interests  of  our  being.  But 
we  must  not  indulge  further  in  our  notion  of  the  plan,  and 
utility  of  such  a  work ;  we  turn  to  the  less  pleasing  task  of 
showing  where,  we  think,  Paley  has  failed. 

In  a  certain  sense,  it  may  imply  a  species  of  apology  for  the' 
author,  that  the  leading  defects  of  his  work  are  traceable  to  want 
of  familiarity  with  his  subject.  Want  of  knowledge  is  perhaps 
too  severe  an  expression ;  yet  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  knowledge  which  he  has  selected  is  used,  and  indeed 
from  the  very  quality  of  the  knowledge  itself,  that  not  one  of 
the  departments  of  science  from  which  he  has  borrowed,  was 
well  known  to  him,  or  had  formed  a  part  of  his  habitual  studies. 
It  is  plain  that  he  had  read  books  for  the  mere  purpose  of  thus 
using  them,  or,  in  short,  that  he  was  but  a  higher  rank  of  com- 
piler, as  far  as  his  illustrations  or  argumentative  facts  are  ocm- 
cerned.  Thus,  while  we  trace  the  abridgments  and  selections 
from  Derham,  and  Bonnet,  and  others,  we  see  that  his  hand  is 
cramped :  and  though  there  is  often  sufficient  decision  and 
boldness  in  his  language  where  he  asserts  and  defies^  there  b 
not  always  that  courage  and  consciousness  of  security  in  ex- 

1)laining  and  defending  his  assertions,  which  solidity  of  know^ 
edge  w.ould  have  given.  It  is  also  an  apparent  consequence  of 
this,  that  his  style  wants  the  ease,  variety,  and  grace,  especialhf 
useful  in  a  work  of  this  character;  it  must  have  been  trammelled 
by  his  inability  to  think  over  and  render  his  own  the  materials 
which  he  had  collected.  But  it  is  a  much  more  serious  drfec^ 
that,  from  being  confined  to  works  of  some  standing,  and  appa- 
rently to  not  a  great  number  of  even  those,  he  was  not  in  pos- 
session of  that  store  of  information^  from  which  he  might  haft 
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made  a  sofBcient  choice*  Modern  discoveries  seem  nearly  out 
of  the  question ;  while^  from  want  of  personal  observation,  every 
thing  bears,  to  the  reader  acquainted  with  those  subjects,  an 
antiquated,  or  somewhat  school-book  air.  It  is  not  merely  that 
there  are  no  discoveries  of  his  own,  since  that  was  not  neces- 
sary ;  but  being,  from  the  novelty  of  the  study  even  to  his  accom- 
plished, mind,  unequal  to  pursue  the  light  among  the  scattered 
and  often  imperfectly  recorded  facts  of  natural  science,  he  has 
lost  the  opportunity  of  most  materially  adding,  not  merely  to  the 
general  interest  and  attraction  of  his  work,  but  to  the  mass  of 
his  argument.  We  are  perfectly  convinced  that  the  judgment 
which  we  have  passed,  will  be  that  of  every  man  acquainted 
with  the  subjects  in  question. 

.  The  plan  of  the  work  might  be  easily  improved ;  the  parts 
are  not  duly  balanced;  the  portion  allotted  to  human  ana- 
tomy, is,  for  many  reasons,  too  large ;  while  that  allotted  to 
comparative  anatoiny,  is  unduly  narrowed.  We  will  even  say 
the  same  of  the  astronomical  parts,  although  the  author  pro-^ 
duces  reasons  for  his  conduct  there.  Chemistry,  to  the  impor-* 
tance  of  which  we  have  already  alluded,  is  an  utter  blank,  if  we 
except  the  slender  chapter  on  the  Elements ;  and  such  also  is 
Geology,  though  evincing,  on  a  scale  of  the  most  striking  gran- 
deur, the  infinite  power  and  contrivance  of  the  Divine  mind; 
In  passing  over  Meteorology  in  its  varied  branches,  the  author 
has  lost  a  splendid  opportunity  of  augmenting  the  value  and  in- 
terest of  his  work,  while  proving  the  agency  and  attributes  of 
the  Divinity  from  phenomena  of  equal  brilliancy,  variety,  and 
importance. 

We  must  also  observe,  that  he  has  not  availed  himself  as  he 
might,  of  the  Vegetable  Creation ;  attractive  as  it  is  in  itself,  and 
elegant,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  the  language  and  the  illustrations 
which  it  admits.  Thus  also  have  we  to  regret  the  very  small 
space  allotted  to  Insects,  although  infinitely  more  productive  of 
interesting  matter  than  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  united. 
But  not  to  detail  more  minutely,  we  will  repeat  our  own  view 
of  such  a  work ;  which  is,  that  it  ought  to  take  up  the  whole 
range  of  creation ;  not  solely  because  there  is  now  no  work  for 
the  people  which  contains  an  ample  and  attractive  view  of  the 
works  of  God  in  our  universe,  but  because  that  range  of  en- 
quiry is  essential,  as  a  means  of  showing  to  the  multitude  the 
majesty  of  almighty  power  and  beneficence. 

One  or  two  remarks  more,  and  we  have  done.  Hiunan  ana- 
tomy is  not  a  well  chosen  department  for.the^illustration  of  the 
Hmne  contrivance.  Of  all  anatomy,  it  is  obviously  the  least 
accessible,  as  it  is  the  most  repugnant  in  its  demonstrations. 
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It  is  repugnant  even  in  description ;  and  Qivlb,  while  pooaessing 
no  peculiar  convenience  for  the  public,  it  is  in  daxioer  of  di»* 
ffusting  delicate  minds  by  its  mere  verbal  details.  .Yet  on  this 
branch,  the  author  has  dwelt  peculiarly ;  little  careful,  «t  the 
same  time,  to  diminish,  by  his  manner,  its  repulsive  character ; 
or  rather,  choosing  the  language  of  the  vulgar,  (ex.  gr.  his  name 
fer  intestines),  where  it  might  easily  have  been  avoided. 

The  subject  of  Instincts  is  altogether  too  slightly,  treated  m 
this  work.  If  the  mind  of  man  be  a  study  for  the  theologian  aa 
for  the  metaphysician,  surely  an  examination  of  the  minds  of 
the  lower  animals,  through  all  theur  tribes,  clauned  a  pkce  in  a 
work  mtended  to  shew,  though  in  a  different  sense  from  the 
ancient  Platonists,  that  **  Deus  est  anima  brutorum."  It  was  a 
topic  from  which  a  metaphysician  ought  not  to  have  shrunk, 
while  it  opened  a  wide  and  almost  untrodden  field  to  him  who 
claimed  the  merit  of  a  courageous  thinker. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  indicate  a  few  of  the  points  in  physi- 
cal science,  which  we  should  desire  to  see  treated  in  a  new  woik 
of  this  kind.  We  need  not  stop  our  pen,  though  it  should  hap* 
pen  that  Paley,  in  his  cursory  manner,  has  noticed  any  of  the 
facts  which  may  occur  in  the  course  of  our  brief  examinatiozu 
We  have  now  dismissed  his  book,  and  may  proceed  as  if  it  had 
not  been. 

We  said  that  Geology  included  phenomena  well  wortlrr  of 
notice  in  a  work  professing  to  shew. the  attributes  of  God 
from  creation;  and  Geology,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  thM 
branch  of  natural  history,  which  comprises  the  present  stmc 
ture  and  materials  of  the  naked  and  lifeless  earth,  together  with 
the  actions  that  are  now  taking  place  in  it,  and  the  changes 
which  it  has  undergone  since  it  quitted  the  Creator's  hand,  or 
wiQ  probably  undergo  in  the  lapse  of  time.  That  high  pur^ 
poses  are  served  by  what,  to  a  cursory  and  ignorant,  view,  ap* 
pears  deformity,  that  those  imply  design,  and  that  the  ends  are 
beneficent,  has  often  been  said  from  very  limited  views  of  this 
branch  of  science ;  it  will  be  the  business  of  a  new  writer  to 
shew,  that  the  same  holds  through  the  whole  range  of  new 
discovery. 

Let  us  look  at  the  mountains,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  sur* 
face.  It  is  a  familiar  remark,  that  without  them  we  coidd  have 
neither  springs  nor  rivers ;  but  we  must  trace  the  consequences 
a  little  further.  Had  they  not  existed,  the  surfiice  of  the  earth 
might  have  been  divided  between  arid  plains  and  pestilent 
swamps,  African  sands  and  Siberian  marshes.  Human  life 
could  scarcely  have  existed,  the  inferior  animals  would  have 
been  much  restricted  in  kinds  and  numbersi  and  even  thevcgetif 
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ble  kingclom  would  have  been  reduced  within  limits  of  singular 
narrowness  and  inutility.  Yet  Geology  remarks,  that  the 
mountains  are  daily  Wastuig  away,  that  the  inequalities  are  per- 

Eetually  approximating  to  one  uniform  level,  and  that  a  day» 
owever  remote,  must  arrive,  when  that  condition  of  the  eartk 
shall  take  place.  But,  to  fear  this  event  is  almost,  like  the  hy« 
pochondriacal  astronomer,  to  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  shall  be  expended ;  since  each  effect 
produced  diminishes  the  power  of  the  causes,  and  in  a  ratio 
which  augments  rapidly. 

In  compensation  of  this  remote  evil,  let  us  remark  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  that  very  ruin  of  the  mountains,  which  ap- 
pears to  foretel  destruction,  as  it  is  apparent  destruction  in 
Itself.  We  shall  then  see  the  design  under  which  it  has  been 
ordained  that  the  solid  rocks  shall  perish,  the  widely  beneficent 
ends  attained  through  a  contrivance  so  simple. 

It  is  thedestmy  of  every  fragment  broken  from  the  mountain 
summit,  to  be  carried  at  length  to  the  plains ;  while  a  portion 
of  them  know  no  rest  till  they  reach  the  ocean.  And  while» 
during  the  long  train  of  motions  and  collisions  communicated 
by  the  flow  of  the  rivers  which  transport  them,  much  of  those 
materials  is  piidverized,  it  is  also  their  lot  to  be  deposited,  from 
their  buoyancy,  above  the  coarser  fragments,  and  to  be  carried 
to  the  greatest  distances.  Thus  are  formed  the  fertile  valleys 
found  in  mountainous  countries;  thus  are  formed  the  wide 
plains  interposed  between  mountains  and  the  sea;  thus  are 
those  plains  fertilized ;  and  thus  are  islands  raised  where  a  so- 
litary ocean  onee  flowed. 

To  conceive  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  an  arrangement  so  simple,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  map  of  the  globe  as  it  now  is,  and  to.  reduce  it,  by 
excision,  to  its  mountainous  or  elevated  portions  only,  to  cut 
off  all  the  alluvial  plains,  deltas,  and  islands ;  and  not  only  thus, 
but  to  excavate  the  lakes  that  have  been  filled  or  reduced  in 
sise,  and  to  reconvert  into  sterile  moimtain-glens  the  flatter  fer- 
tile valleys  now  interposed  among  the  hilly  tracts.  Having 
done  this,  we  shall  see  what  the  earth  may  have  been  when  the 
rivers  which  have  formed  those  lands  first  began  to  flow;  and 
ahaU  soon  find  that  we  have  cut  oft*  a  vast  portion  of  that  fiiir 
part  of  the  earth  now  the  seat  of  fertility,  wealth,  and  popula- 
tion. Thus  would  Egypt  become  an  arm  of  the  sea,  bounded 
by  barren  rocks ;  thus  might  the  vast  plain  of  India,  with  all  its 

gpulation,  from  the  mouths   of  the  Ganges    even  to   the 
>t  of  the  Himalaya,  disappear ;  thus  might  China  be  reduced 
to  a  meagre  and  scanty  teirritory;  and  thus  might  even  the 
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United  States  of  America,  with  far  more  of  that  enormous*  con-' 
tinent,  cease  to  exist. 

And  all  this  vast  accession  to  the  food  and  the  place,  and 
therefore  to  the  race  of  man,  may  be  thus  the  consequence  of 
a  single  arrangement,  which  appears,  to  a  superficial  view,  in- 
evitable or  necessary,  and  which  yet  is  the  effect  of  design ; 
since  it  was  not  necessary  that  rocks  should  have  been  capable 
of  disintegration,  or,  when  decomposed,  convertible  into  soil.^ 
And  all  this,  too,  may  proceed  almost  without  hmit :  assuring 
us  that,  through  every  following  age,  the  surface  of  the  earth 
will  increase,  not  merely  in  dimensions  but  in  value,  and  with  it 
the  means  and  the  numbers  of  mankind. 

-  And  let  us  here  notice  another  wise  and  beneficent  compeiH 
sation  implicated  in  the  greater  plan  which  we  have  just  de< 
scribed.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  the  finer  and  better  parts  of  the 
agricultural  soil  to  be  washed  away  by  the  rains,  perhaps  to 
carry  to  other  places  its  wealth,  very  often  to  be  buried  in  the 
ocean,  without  hope  of  use,  without  at  least  present  hope; 
though  here  also  Geology  sees,  with  its  prophetic  eye,  the  secret 
designs  of  Providence^  and  discovers  a  provision  reserved  for 
ftiture  uses  and  future  blessings.  Were  there  no  remedy  pro- 
vided against  this  evil,  whole  tracts  would  soon  become  barren 
or  useless.  But.  the  same  simple  expedient  that  forms  new 
plains,  is  equally  adapted  to  replace  the  losses  of  the  old;  and 
thus,  even  in  the  inanimate  earth,  the  mysterious  round  of  ap- 
parent destruction  and  reproduction  is  maintained. 

We  must  farther  observe,  that  while  it  is  the  barren  and  use- 
less mountain  which  thus  forms  the  valuable  plain,  so  do  com- 
paratively small  losses  produce  extensive  gain,  while  that  loss  is 
of  materials  useless  alike  to  man  and  animals,  and  nearly  also 
to  vegetables.  What  the  Alps  may  have  lost  in  altitude  or 
value,  is  scarcely  sensible ;  yet  hence  have  arisen  the  rich  plains 
of  Lombardy,  and  the  existence,  with  the  happiness  of  millioDi 
past,  as  hence  will  arise  that  of  miUions  to  come.  Who,  then, 
shall  say  that  He,  whose  hand  is,  even  now,  daily  making  a 
world  for  man,  did  not  at  first  create  that  provision,  whence  his 
superintending  providence  is  still  extracting  what  he  originally 
designed  to  be  ^^good?"  And  who  shall  say  that  man  is  not 
the  object  of  even  his  temporal  care,  when  for  him,  and 
almost  for  him  alone,  the  Deity  is  hourly  contracting  the  range 
of  his  watery  world  ? 

If,  in  this  extension  of  the  world  destined  for  man.  Geology 
traces  design  with  wisdom  and  goodness,  let  us  still  further 
shew  where  that  hand  acts  sinularly,  yet  by  other  means, 
working  secretly  in  the  dark  depths  of  its  own  ocean,  and  hy 
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agents  which  ignorance  despises,  Kk  sees  not;  agents  which  an 
all  powerful  Being  alone  could  direct  to  ends  so  mighty  and 
so  disproportionate  to  their  apparent  powers. 

It  is  in  the  great  Pacific  Ocean  chiefly  that  we  see  the  enor- 
mous structures  erected  by  an  obscure  and  almost  insensible 
animal,  a  worm  possessed  of  a  life  scarcely  more  than  vegetable, 
deprived  of  locomotion,  and  dying  rooted  in  the  narrow  cell 
which  gave  it  birth.  With  dimensions  often  not  equalling  a 
pin's  head,  with  a  life  which  probably  does  not  exceed  a  few 
months,  without,  apparent  organs  of  sense,  and  with  hardly 
other  parts  than  those  necessary  to  form  its  own  cell,  this 
animal,  working  slowly  and  bUndly,  is  yet  enabled,  by  its  num- 
bers and  succession,  without  design,  and  yet  guided  by  that 
Design  which  cannot  err,  to  erect  structures  before  which  the 
greatest  works  of  man  are  as  nothing,  which  are  even  the  rivals 
of  the  mountains  themselves.  And  the  produce  is — what  ?  A 
coral,  a  hundred  corals,  a  collection  of  delicate  and  tender  forms, 
seeming  of  all  things  the  most  unfitted  for  the  great  end  to 
which  they  and  their  fabrications  have  been  destined. 

And  can  any  thing  be  clearer  than  the  Design,  from  its  very 
commencement  to  its  termination?  in  the  variety  and  succession 
of  contrivances  or  laws  by  which  that  ultimate  object,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  earth  and  the  multiplication  of  man,  is  to  be 
produced.  Man,  the  contriver  and  the  mechanic,  could,  with 
all  his  ingenuity,  have  scarcely  conceived  the  expedients  neces- 
sary to  convert  those  coral  branches  into  solid  islands  and 
mountains* 

If  we  pass  over  the  original  animals  and  their  immediate 
fabrics,  it  was  still  necessary  that  they  should  work  in  colonies, 
else  their  works  must  have  been  uselessly  scattered  over  a  whole 
ocean.  They  work  in  colonies ! — It  was  useful  or  necessary 
that  their  works  should  reach  the  surface  as  soon  as  possible, 
for  there  is  the  end  and  purpose  of  all  their  labours.  They 
select  the  shallower  banks  and  portions  of  the  sea  in  which  they 
reside !  It  was  necessary  that  the  fabric  should  be  solid,  to 
resist  the  force  of  the  ocean,  and  the  consequent  dispersion* 
Numerous  different  kinds  associate,  and  the  produce  of  the  one 
is  calculated  to  fill  the  interstices  of  the  other ;  while  the  larger 
and  weightier  form  bases  for  the  general  solidification  and  at- 
tachment. But  this  was  not  sufficient  to  consolidate  the  porous 
and  tender  mass.  Shell-fishes  find  lodgments  in  the  interstices, 
and  leave  their  remains  ;  the  ocean  crumbles  portions  of  them 
into  sand ;  its  water  is  contrived  to  dissolve  a  part,  and  that 
part  is  again  ordained  to  precipitate  itself,  by  the  laws  of  this 
msrvellouB  Chemistry,  so  as  to  solidify  the  whole  by  a  cement 
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mailing  those  human  inventions,  which  yet  depend  on  the  same 
laws. 

But  the  rock  is  not  yet  an  island :  it  could  not  pass  the  sur* 
&ce  of  the  water ;  for,  beyond  this,  the  animal  dies,  and  its 
works  are  at  an  end.  Who  directs  those  colonies  of  animals 
immoveable,  incapable  of  communication,  to  agree  that  their 
structures  shall  occupy  circles  or  curves;  who  teaches  them  to 
enclose  a  basin  in  the  ocean  ?  They  know  not  that  they  wUl 
Aus  most  securely  construct  an  island.  But  He  knows  it  all, 
and  shall  we  doubt  that  Hb  intended  it  all  ?  Who  else  can 
have  devised  what  man  himself  could  have  neither  conceived 
nor  contrived  ?  Is  there  not  here  a  design  formed,  conuneneed^ 
regularly  pursued,  and  by  means  as  simple,  as  they  would  be 
impracticable  to  all  but  His  power. 

But  even  yet  the  work  is  incomplete :  the  foundations  of  an 
island  are  laid ;  but  to  man,  it  is  useless,  for  it  is  washed  over 
by  every  wave.  Let  us  watch  what  remains  to  be  done,  and 
then  ask  whether  it  was  not  intended  for  his  use,  and  whether 
the  design  which  we  have  here  assumed,  be  not  that  of  the 
Greater? 

The  island  must  be  raised  beyond  the  level  of  the  sea,  that 
it  may  bear  vegetables  for  him  who  is  to  be  its  inhabitant.  The 
animal  has  ceased  to  live,  perhaps  its  colonies  are  even  extin- 
guished. But  it  had  wrought  to  the  highest  possible  level,  to 
that  of  the  fuU  tide.  To  that  tide,  and  the  billows  of  that  rest- 
less ocean,  it  is  committed  to  break  into  fragments  whatever  it 
can  reach,  and  to  pile  them  up  on  the  rock  beneath,  as  a  bid* 
wark  against  itself.  To  its  waters  it  is  committed  to  consolidate 
those  fragments,  and  the  island  becomes  at  length  raised,  be- 
yond even  the  power  of  the  ocean,  by  which  it  was  coaipletedf 
ever  to  inundate  it  again.  By  itself  are  its  proud  waves  stayed, 
but  it  is  to  His  orders  that  they  are  obedient.  The  island  is 
now  a  dry  and  safe  rock,  and  still  it  remains  to  clothe  it  with 
vegetable  life,  that  it  may  be  peopled,  as  the  naked  earth  was 
itself  clothed  at  the  original  creation.  And  shall  we  not.  cob- 
elude  that  He  who  hourly  makes  the  islands  of  the  Pacific^ 
made  also  that  earth  to  which  they  belong.  He  will  be  a  hM 
man  who  shall  say  that  this  train  of  things  was  laid  in  chance^ 
•that  a  thousand,  ten  thousand  of  those  chances  have  happened, 
and  are  daily  happening,  in  the  same  order.  And  he  will  be 
not  less  bold  who  shall  say  that  the  fabricators  agreed  to  pio- 
duce  what  they  have  effected.  If  he  answer  that  tb^  hanre 
followed  their  instincts,  then  is  the  argument  estaUkhed,  kit 
those  instincts  are  His  hand  and  His  mind ! 

We  need  not  trace  minutely  the  remainder  of  this  order  of 
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things,  since  it  belongs  chiefly  to  vegetable  life.  Seeds  are 
wafted  by  the  ocean,  and  carried  by  birds,  because  it  has  been 
ordered  that  seeds  shall  not  perish.  Vegetables  grow,  because 
it  has  been  ordered  that  the  elements  shall  now  commence  that 
task  which  they  performed  on  the  mountains,  and  convert  the 
arid  rock  into  fertile  soil.  Birds  find  refuge  and  food,  and  add 
to  its  fertility ;  while  successions  of  plants,  born  to  die,  render 
that  soil  what  it  must  yet  be  for  man's  use.  And  while  there 
has  been  implanted  in  man  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  activity, 
eo  has  it  been  taught  him  how  to  venture  on  that  ocean  which  is 
to  waft  him  into  possession  of  the  new  lands,  now  ready,  as  they 
were  created,  for  his  use.  The  scheme  is  completed  ;  and  can 
it  be  said  that  what  we  have  thus  traced  with  an  admiration 
and  homage  to  Divine  power  inseparable  from  its  singularity  and 
the  perfection  of  its  evidence,  is  not  the  execution  of  a  regular 
design  ? 

The  scheme  is  completed ;  but  we  still  have  to  notice  one 
•contrivance,  one  branch  of  design,  by  means  of  which  variety  is 
given  to  this  new  creation,  and  with  variety,  increase  of  extent 
and  of  fertility.  Yet,  as  it  appertains  to  another  branch  of  our 
subject,  we  shall  first  notice  that  system  of  volcanoes  on  which 
it  depends.  Geology  knows  not  hitherto  much  of  those  Awful 
-phenomena,  but  it  can  discover  that  they  are  portions  of  one 
peat  design,  and  that  their  terrors  and  injuries  are  compensated 
by  their  nses  to  the  great  plan  of  nature  and  human-kind. 

It  is  the  result  of  a  rational  and  right  Theology  to  view  all  the 
physical  evil  of  the  world,  either  as  a  necessity  appertaining  to 
that  order  whence  good  is  produced,  or  as  a  direct  good,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  is  concealed  from  our  limited  faculties ; — 
•so  does  geological  science  strive  to  explain  by  what  means  ad- 
TBiitages  are  connected  with  those  tremendous  catastrophes,  of 
"^kicb  the  more  striking  effects  are  unmixed  evil«  If  it  has  not 
'yet  succeeded  in  this  as  it  would  desire,  the  cause  must  be 
sought  in  the  imperfections  of  an  infant  science. 

It  seems  the  general  opinion  of  our  ablest  geologists, 
en  the  best  evidence  in  a  case  so  difficult  to  be  proved, 
that  beneath  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe,  there  is  existent  a 
heated  and  fluid  mass  of  those  substances  which,  on  the  loss  of 
heaty  soUdify  to  produce  some  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  forming 
'that  firm  surface  which,  to  a  cursory  view,  appears  to  constitute 
the  earth.  The  extent  of  this  it  does  not  pretend  to  define ; 
but  from  appearances  on  which  we  cannot  enter  in  this  place, 
it  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  whether  this  fluid  mass  oc- 
cupies a  large  and  central  space  or  not^  it  is  permanently  exist- 
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ing  in  extensive  chasms  or  prolonged  cavities,  Communicating: 
with    external    apertures,    which,    being    its    spiracles,    are 
volcanoes. 

It  has  also  noticed  the  periods  of  repose  and  eruption  in 
those ;  further  remarking,  that  the  latter  are  preceded  by  earth- 
quakes, and  that  these  commotions,  of  which  the  destructive 
effects  exceed  those  of  the  mere  eruptions,  cease  whenever  the 
Ignited  fluid  has  found  a  free  vent. 

While  it  thus  attributes  the  earthquake  to  the  same  causes 
which  produce  the  volcano,  it  has  argued  that  the  existence  of 
this  subterranean  heat  and  its  consequences,  is  inseparable  from 
the  structure  of  the  earth ;  and  therefore  that  as  far  as  it  is  an 
evil,  it  must  rank  with  the  other  indispensable  evils  attached  to 
the  present  state  of  things.  But  connecting  the  two  sets  of 
phenomena  as  it  does,  it  also  determines  that,  by  means  of  the 
volcanic  eruption,  the  greater  evil  of  earthquakes  is  obviated  or 
diminished,  and  it  thus  traces  utility  and  beneficence  in.  that 
which  a  more  narrow  philosophy  regards  as  unmitigated  evil 
If  we  might  use  so  inadequate  a  comparison,  volcanoes  are 
the  safety  valves  of  the  fiery  abyss. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  labours  of  geology  to  shew,  ,tbat,  in 
forming  the  mountains  of  the  globe,  the  Divine  hand,  operating 
by  means,  in  this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  nature,  has 
enaployed,  in  elevating  the  previously  flat  surface,  the  agency 
of  mineral  substances,  in  a  state  of  fiery  fluidity,  protruded  froqi 
below,  aiid  disposing  themselves  afterwards  in  various  modes, 
before  that  consolidation  by  which  they  were  to  become  hard 
rotks.  Thus  does  it  trace  the  earlier  and  horizontal  rocks 
which  it  terms  stratified,  broken  and  displaced  in  union  with 
those  which  it  calls  unstratified,  and  which  it  proves  to  have 
been  formed  from  fusion ;  while,  from  the  appearances  attend- 
ing both,  it  concludes  that  these  have  been  connected  as  cause 
and  effect :  or  that  the  fluid  rock  has  been  the  secondary  cause 
under  the  direction  of  almighty  Power. 

We  had  previously  shewn  that  it  is  the  irrepressible  tendency 
of  the  mountains  to  waste  away,  and  thus  to  suffer  for  pur- 
poses the  most  beneficial  and  important.  Yet  a  provision  is 
also  appointed  to  restrain  the  evil  of  this  waste.  That  similar 
provisions  against  natural  contingency  have  been  ordained  firom 
the  beginning  of  things,  by  the  Mind  that  sees  the  future  as  the 
present,  to-morrow  as  to-day,  is  the  conclusion  of  Theology; 
and,  combining  this  principle  with  its  own  physical  observations, 
Geology  concludes  that  it  is  the  appointed  office  of  the  fluid 
minerals  within  the  earth,  to  elevate  (and  it  is  not  improbable 
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by  means  also  of  previously  appointed  changes  which  it  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  assign)  those  portions  of  the  earth  which,  to 
the  all-seeing  Eye,  require  this  renovation. 

Thus  it  views  the  volcano,  or  its  cause,  as  the  appointed  agent 
in  elevating  the  lands  of  the  globe.  And  it  is  enabled  also  to 
prove,  that  where  the  actual  volcano  itself  is  not  in  existence, 
its  causes  are  operating  the  same  effects,  remodelling  the  sur- 
face and  changing  the  face  of  countries,  or  actually  producing 
new  lands. 

To  detail  those  proofs  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  present 
paper,  and  we  can  scarcely  venture  even  to  enumerate  the  lUr 
stances  in  which  those  effects  have  occurred,  capable  of  proof 
from  investigation  of  consequences,  or  reposing  on  the  satisfac- 
tory testimony  of  living  observation  or  historical  record.  Yet, 
to  name  a  few,  it  is  shewn  by  the  former  evidence,  that  a  large 
portion  of  Italy  is  the  actual  produce  of  this  cause,  as  its  very 
soil,  in  its  fairest  parts,  also  is  the  produce  of  volcanic  rocks. 
Similarly  it  is  proved,  that  the  volcanic  islands  of  Africa,  the 
Canaries,  the  Cape  de  Verde,  the  Azores,  with  St.  Helena, 
Ascension,  and  many  more  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  are, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  consequences  of  volcanic  power ;  terri- 
tories generated,  where  before  there  was  deep  sea.  If  Iceland, 
thus  apparently  generated  from  its  very  foundation  and  through 
its  whole  extent,  is  thus  also  a  creation  of  new  lands,  chiefly  prior 
to  historical  record ;  modern,  and  almost  living  observers,  nave 
seen  additions  made  to  it  by  this  tremendous  power,  adding 
evidence  of  a  most  satisfactory  character  to  that  by  which  it  is 
inferred  that  the  whole  is  equally  a  volcanic  product,  a  land  of 
fire,  produced  by  fire,  from  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  s 

But  no  question  can  remain,  when  it  has  been  the  lot  even 
of  men  yet  on  the  stage  of  hfe,  to  witness  the  entire  and  absolute 
productions  of  such  islands,  and  from  this  very  cause,  as  at 
Santorini,  and  in  many  other  places,  the  fact  is  established..; 
and  it  is  a  most  important  era  in  the  physical  history  of  the 
globe. 

But  we  shall  perhaps  prove  it  the  more  satisfactorily  by  re- 
curring to  a  former  subject,  which  we  purposely  interrupted, 
namely,  the  production  of  the  coral  islands. 

We  have  shewn  that  those  tracts,  as  formed  by  the  animal, 
do  not  pass  .the  high-water  mark,  while  the  utmost  height  to 
which  the  operations  of  the  sea  can  raise  them  further,  is  but 
about  six  feet.  Thus,  though  still  habitable,  they  are  incom- 
'moded  by  the  want  of  water,  as  they  have  no  other  supply -than 
from  the  rains  received  into  .their  central  basin.  Human  philo- 
.sophy^  Mrithout  undue  presumption,  n^ight  have  conclyded,  that 
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while  it  was  the  apparent  intention  of  Providence  to  extend  the 
habitable  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  in  this  case^  by  a  train  of 
secondary  causes  so  wonderfully  laid^  it  would  not  leave  thai 
work  less  perfect  than  the  other  works  of  its  wisdom  and  power. 

Nor  does  it  presume  more  than  astronomy  or  science  in 
general,  when  it  suggests  that  the  power  which  might  be  applied 
to  this  office,  that  of  elevating  those  lands,  would  be  that  wnich 
it  has  already  seen  operating  the  same  effects  in  other  instances 
— the  volcano.  And  by  the  volcanic  force  it  is  effected.  The 
examination  of  those  islands  discovers,  in  some  of  them,  acting 
or  extinct  volcanoes,  forming  interior  mountains,  and  elevating 
on  their  sides  those  coral  beds  which,  without  their  mean% 
could  never  have  quitted  further  their  native  element.  And  even 
where  the  rocks,  which  are  their  produce,  are  not  to  be  seen, 
elevated  tracts  of  coral,  which  nothing  else  could  have  brought 
into  their  present  position,  indicate  that  even  here  there  has  beep 
exerted  that  force  which,  at  another  point,  has  broken  forth  at 
the  surface  and  declared  its  nature. 

Can  we  now  doubt  that  a  great  beneficent  design  has  been 
completed,  and  by  means,  of  which  every  step  has  been  calcu- 
lated through  a  train  of  the  most  admirable  causes  ?  He  who 
does  not,  in  this,  see  design,  must  indeed  be  blind  ;  as  he  most 
also  be,  who  does  not  now  perceive  that  in  the  most  tremendous 
effects  of  His  power,  good  is  intended  ;  that  the  volcano  is  the 
flaming  engine  of  his  bounty,  not  of  his  wrath ;  and  that  die 
overwhelming  destruction  of  the  earthquake  is  to  be  repaid  by 
benefits  a  thousand  fold,  by  additions  to  the  numbers  and  hap- 

Siness  of  that  race  against  which  its  vengeance  seemed  to  be 
irected. 
Let  us  pass  to  some  other  appearances  investigated  by  oeo- 
logical  science,  which  if,  in  the  detail,  they  possess  a  less  s^en- 
did  character,  do  not  less  bespeak  the  contrivance  of  the  great 
Author  of  Nature. 

We  know,  upon  the  highest  authority,  that  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  nature  were  appointed  for  the  use  of  man ;  and  there- 
fore we  may  safely  examine  those  substances  in  which  mineral 
science  is  concerned,  as  if  formed  and  arranged  for  his  advan- 
tage. And  if,  in  the  great  variety  of  those  products,  whether 
rocks  or  metals  or  earths,  and  in  their  extraordinary  and 
highly  distinct  properties,  we  find  substances  applicable  to 
every  conceivable  want  in  the  arts,  so  must  we  admire  the  in- 
genious modes  (if  we  may  use  such  human  terms)  in  which  tfa^ 
are*i30  distributed,  as  to  become  accessible  to  our  industry* 

In  this  also  we  must  recur  to  those  elevating  forces,  ihe 
greater  results  of  which  we  haye  already  considered*    Thm 
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rocks 'which  Geology  oalls  stratified^  were  once  horizontal ;  and, 
following  each  other  downwaf^g  in  parallel  positions,  it  is  cleaif 
that  whatever  various  kinds  existed,  but  one^  or  at  least  a  few, 
could  hate  been  seen  at  the  surface.  We  might  not  have  known 
the  existence  of  those  beneath ;  without  great  labour,  we  could 
not  have  reached  them.  Geology  could  not  have  become  -a 
sci^ice;  our  knowledge  of  the  earth  would  have  been  almost 
nothing. 

Let  us  now  mark  how  simply  all  those  rocks  are  brought  to 
light,  and  placed  at  the  very  surface  of  the  earth,  for  our  use 
and  examination.  It  is  sufficient  to  elevate  at  one  point  the 
whole  body  of  strata,  and  immediately  every  rock  in  the  series' 
is  laid  bare.  We  can  thus  see  what  we  could  not  have  dis- 
covered without  digging  deeply  downwards,  and  we  can  also 
obtain  for  our  use  at  the  very  surface,  what  might  otherwise' 
have  for  ever  remained  inaccessible.  Thus  is  the  very  structure 
and  philosophy  of  the  earth  dissected  for  us  and  exposed,  and 
we  obtain  a  view  into  the  depths  of  the  globe,  much  clearer- 
than  the  deepest  perforations  could  give.  And  as  a  practical 
instance  of  the  uses  of  this  provision,  it  is  thus  that  that  most 
important  substance,  coal,  becomes  known  and  attainable ; 
beuQg,  in  our  own  country,  often  wrought  to  an  enormous  ex- 
tent, by  means  of  horizontal  ways,  into  the  elevated  grounds,' 
and  without  even  sinking  below  that  level,  which  is  the  limit  at 
which  water  can  be  drained  off. 

And  further,  although  Geology  has  not  yet  satisfied  itself  re-' 
specting  the  proofs,  it  appears  probable  that  the  repositories  of 
the  metals  so  indispensable  to  the  wants  of  man,  are  also  con- 
nected with  those  causes  which  have  effected  the  elevations  of 
the  strata ;  and  that  from  some  deep-seated  stores  are  procured 
and  deposited  in  their  own  caverns,  substances  which,  if  par- 
tially placed  and  hard  of  access,  are  perhaps  even  thus  more^ 
Tiduable,  as  giving  1rise  to  that  necessity  for  human  labour  and 
human  intercourse,  the  important  and  general  uses  of  which  we 
80  famnediately  diiscover  on  their  suspension. 

But,  whether  or  not  this  particular  view  of  one  of  the  effects 
of  this  great  and  simple  power,  shall  be  proved,  there  is  one 
very  familiar  effect  wnich  we  must  not  pass  over,  because  we 
are  desirous  to  show  how  many  useful  results  are  produced  by 
one  cause  in  the  hands  of  that  Design,  which  still  knows  how 
to  ffain  its  ends  in  so  ma,nv  ways. 

u  is  to  the  elevation  of  the  strata  that  we  are  indebted  for 
our  springs,  and  therefore  for  oui^  rivers,  and  by  consequence 
fiir  aU  the  innumerable  advantages  and  effects  dependent  on 
Aew.    In  one  dass  of  rocks  those  find  their  way  through  the 
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fissures  which  have  arisen  fr6m  displacement ;  in  another,  the 
water  insinuates  itself  between  the  strata,  and  is  conductied 
along  their  declivities  to  distant  points ;  in  either  case,  obeying 
the  well  known  hydrostatic  law,  which  causes  thenr  to  break 
forth  in  volume  at  the  surface.    To  such  a  further  end  is  ap- 

Elied  the  irregularity  or  disturbance  of  the  strata,  or  the  great 
iw  of  elevation ;  while  it  is  very  principally  owing  to  the  ek- 
temal  irregularity,  to  the  mountainous  elevations,  niat  even  the 
rain,  which  is  at  once  to  constitute  springs  and  rivers,  and  fer- 
tilize the  soil,  falls  at  all.  And  let  us  here  also  remark,  though 
it  is  a  fact  in  Meteorology  rather  than  in  geological  science, 
that  while  the  rapid  drainage  of  water  from  mountain  decli- 
vities leaves  them  very  shortly  again  thirsty,  even  after  the 
heaviest  rains,  so  it  has  been  provided,  that  by  arresting  and 
precipitating  the  clouds,  they  shall  never  be  long  without  the 
waters  necessary  to  their  vegetation. 

But  there  is  another  fact,  which  we  cannot  persuade  our- 
selves to  omit,  because  it  coincides,  as  far  as  we  may  dare 
to  conjecture  the  intentions  of  Providence,  with  those  which 
we  have  already  stated  respecting  the  extension  and  improYl^ 
ment  of  the  habitable  world;  a  desim  we  shall  at  least  jproTe, 
prepared,  and  uninterruptedly  conducted ;  and  thus  far  we 
strengthen  the  general  argument,  though  our  conjecture  as  to 
the  ultimate  ends  may  be  unfounded. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  present  rocks  have  been  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of 
former  ones ;  and,  in  examining  their  character,  we  can  easily 
trace  that  the  proportion  of  calcareous  rocks  diminishes  pro- 
gressively backwards,  and  that  in  those  of  most  recent  fomOh 
tion  lime  abounds.  We  need  not  say  that  calcareous  earth  is  a 
manure,  and  that  few  soils  can  be  fertile  without  a  proportibo 
of  it,  while  the  countries  of  this  character  are  among  the  mot 
valuable  of  all. 

Now,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  far  larger  portion  of  the  cal- 
careous strata  has  been  formed  from  the  remains  of  shell  fidi; 
and  that  as  those  have  abounded  in  past  periods,  or  otherwise, 
so  do  the  calcareous  strata  apportion  themselves  accordindv. 
And,  in  examining  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  mis 
character,  as  well  as  the  enormous  banks  of  calcareous  matters 
produced  by  them,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  their  number 
and  produce  are  greater  than  at  any  past  period,  while  thu 
calcareous  matter  is  produced,  not  from  calcareous  rocks,  but 
from  the  waters  of  the  sea. 

It  is  therefore  a  constant  addition  to  all  the  former  stores  of 
calcareous  earth,  or  the  quantity  of  this  substance  is  progrei- 
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sively  increasing  for  the  whole  globe.  That  it  is  really  so,  may 
be  clearly  seen  from  the  mere  consideration  of  the  coral  rocks 
and  islands  already  enumerated^  now  occupying  enormous 
tracts,  where  there  was  assuredly  once  nothing  but  empty  sea. 
And  if  in  this  particular  case  there  is  a  visible  addition  to  the 
calcareous  territories  of  the  globe,  so  does  geological  science 
infer,  from  past  phenomena,  that  what  is  invisible,  what  is  yet 
buried  beneath  the  ocean,  will,  at  some  future  day,  be  elevated 
to  form  new  rocks  and  new  lands.  That  this  has  already  hap- 
pened at  some  distant  time,  in  many  tracts^  is  abundantly 
visible  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  in  the  volcanic  islands 
of  Africa ;  and  should  elevations  more  extensive  occur  under 
the  ocean,  in  conformity  to  all  our  experience,  it  is  obvious  that 
a  great  additional  extent  of  calcareous  rock  and  soil  will  be 
made  to  all  that  is  already  existing. 

Hence,  then,  we  must  conclude,  that  the  earth,  as  a  surface 
bearing  vegetables,  &c.  for  the  use  of  man,  is,  as  to  him  and 
his  race,  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement  as  of  augmen- 
tation ;  but  whether  of  augmentation  or  not,  of  improvement 
ih  the  quality  of  its  soil,  because  calcareous  earth  is  not  de- 
stroyed on  the  one  hand,  while  it  is  formed  on  the  other. 
Ana  all  this  too  by  the  slow  and  unconscious  operations  of  ani- 
mals. Thus  do  we  trace  Design,  and  thus  surely  may  we  infer 
Beneficence,  since  the  ultimate  result  must  be  good. 

We  said,  that  Chemistry  demanded  a  place  in  every  work  on 
Natural  Theology,  and  can  only  regret  that  we  have  not  now  the 
qpace  to  point  out,  in  this  most  extensive  and  wonderful 
science,  that  which  would  require  examination  for  our  purpose. 
The  science  itself  is  scarcely  ripe  for  those  general  views  neces- 
sary in  the  present  case;  vacillating,  as  it  still  is,  among  myriads 
c^  facts,  often  obscure,  and  of  causes  still  more  obscure,  which, 
from  their  mere  numbers,  almost  exceed  the  grasp  of  one  mind» 
while  they  as  yet  defy,  and  will  long  continue  to  defy,  the  gene- 
ralization essential  to  raise  this  unformed  science  to  the  real 
hcHDiours  of  the  name. 

Still,  if  there  is  a  branch  of  nature  which  seems  most  espe- 
dally  to  bespeak  a  Divine  agency,  it  is  this  one.  In  the  tan- 
gible and  mechanical  arrangements  and  the  palpable,  ponderable 
substances  of  nature,  man  can  often  see  tne  means,  and  often 
he  can  even  imitate  what  he  sees.  Where  he  cannot  imitate, 
he  can  still  conceive  how  a  Hand  superior  to  his  own  might  have 
effected  the  work — how  even  that  Mind  which,  for  similar 
purposes,  has  imparted  to  him  a  limited  portion  of  the  same 
lesson  and  the  same  powers,  had  planned  and  conceived  the 
work  which  Hb  power  has  executed.  But,  in  chemical  science, 
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he  is  nothing.  He  can  approximate  different  substancesj  it  is 
true,  and  with  new  results ;  but  he  is  working  in  darkness^  and 
he  trusts  to  another  agency  than  his  own  to  do  for  him  what 
he  expects  to  happen.  It  is  a  science  that  escapes  him  by  the 
spirituality  of  its  nature :  its  agents  are  invisible,  intangibly 
unknown ;  and  he  may  well  imagine  that  the  immediate  hand  of 
the  Almighty  is  here  working  for  him,  and  before  him — that, 
here,  He  has  reserved  to  himself  an  undelegated  power,  that 
his  spirits  are  indeed  "  a  flame  of  fire.'* 

K  it  be  the  first  duty  of  Natural  Theology  to  call  our  adioi* 
ration  to  the  power  and  ubiquity  of  God,  it  is  here  that  the 
philosophic  theologian  should  pre-eminently  dwell ;  here  ppiol 
out  those  movements  by  which  in  reality  all  the  interior  order 
of  the  physical  universe  is  maintained;  and,  in  the  magnitude 
and  universality  of  the  operations  of  Chemistry,  demonstrate 
that  delegated  Spirit  of  the  universe,  that  great  secondaiy 
cause,  which  seems  to  be  the  real,  the  prime>  potential  agent 
of  God  on  earth. 

This  is  the  more  necessary,  as,  by  a  singular  fatality,  whik 
the  splendours  of  astronomy  have  been  rendered  famiUari  an£ 
while,  from  its  striking  phenomena,  so  many  arguments  have, 
been  sought  in  it  for  the. power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity» 
it  has  been  the  popular  lot  of  Chemistry  to  be  viewed  as< 
a  merely  technical  science,  scarcely  concerned  in  the  deputed 
support  of  the  universe ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  in  which  die 
Arts  alone  can  have  much  concern,  not  as  the  great  engine  of 
the  earth,  as  the  heart,  the  life  blood,  the  life  itself  of  nature. 

In  this  mighty  class  of  phenomena  we  may  now  rank  £leo- 
tricity  and  Magnetism ;  having  almost  sufficiently  proved  the 
necessary  connection  of  the  former  with  chemical  action^  and 
expecting  shortly  to  estabKsh  the  same  with  regard  to  the  latter. 
If  in  this  we  must  also  rank  light  and  heat — under  the  whok 
view  of  its  comprehensive,  incessant,  and  irresistible  agency,  we 
cannot  go.  too  far  in  giving  it  the  first  claim  to  consideration 
in  the  enquiries  of  Natural  Theology. 

The  power  and  wisdom  which  Chemistry  would  thus  prove, 
are  palpable ;  extraordinary  efiects,  or  secondary  causes,  aie 
produced  by  means  seemingly  as  simple  as  those  which  we 
have  traced  in  many  other  departments  of  nature;  but 
here  it  is  that  our  investigations  as  yet  stop ;  the  science 
slips  from  under  us.  The  Design  is  palpable,  thought 
in  the  present  incomplete  state  of  our  knowledge,  we  can 
trace  rather  the  results  than  the  chain ;  for  the  Unks  of  that 
chain  are  not  yet  altogether  ours.  Of  the  Beneficence  we  can 
more  amply  judge ;  for  nearly  all  the  pbyuc^l  good  of.  the  uni- 
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vef  se  must  depend  on  th'a^t  by  which  nearly  all  its  kctioh  is  pro- 
duced and  sustained.  But  here^  we  at  least  must  be  briefs 
while  we. indicate  a  very  scanty  outline  which  other  pens  must 
fill  up. 

Heat  and  light  are  chemical  substances,  or  chemical  powers, 
we  know  not  which :  and  if  they  are  simple  and  immediate 
agents  in  the  Divine  hand,  vested  with  those  powers  which 
they  appear  to  exert,  then  will  it  be  proved  that,  an  immense 
train  of  the  most  important  and  varied  effects  are  produced  by 
one,  or  by  two  simple  causes.  Of  all  that  may  depend  on  the 
existence  and  action  of  light,  we  are  not  by  any  means  aware, 
yet  we  know  that  without  it  vegetable,  and  consequently  ani*- 
mal  life,  could  not  exist.  Of  neat,  we  know  much  more  ex- 
tensively the  powers  and  effects.  If  the  actions  of  the  inani- 
niHte  earth  could  proceed  without  light,  it  seems  certain  that, 
without  heat,  even  those  must  cease ;  and  this  singular  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which,,  it  may  truly  be  said.  Chemistry  infuses  into 
dead  matter,  would,  like  animal  and  vegetable  life  under  the 
same  privations,  die,  and  the  earth  become  an  inert  mass, 
otherwise  than  as  it  might  still  perform  its  astronomical  motions. 

But  to  .enumerate  all  the  important  consequences  directly 

S'lsing  from  heat,  or  dependent  on  it,  any  more  than  on 
ht,  is  far  beyond  our  powers.  Our  knowledge  may  be 
Bplendidlv  increased,  when  we  shall  have  ascertained  what 
snare  .Electricity  takes  in  the  actions  of  nature,  and  how 
it  is  connected  with  heat  and  light.  Yet,  even  now  it  is  known> 
that  to  beat  principally  we  must  trace  the  great  phenomena 
of  Meteorology,  a  branch  of  chemical  science,  of  which  the 
fSuniliarity  makes  us,  generally,  overlook  alike  the  importance 
and  the  cause. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  evaporated,  to 
faU  again  in  showers,  returning  through  the  rivers  into  the 
ocean  in  a  never-ending  circle.  Thus  it  probably  is  that  the 
winds  blow,  performing  all  those  great  offices  which  are  so 
palpably  essential  to  the  well  being  of  man  and  nature.  Heat 
added,  heat  diminished,  a  principle  so  perfectly  simple,  appears 
to  be  At  least  the  chie.f  agent  in  all  these  wide  effects,  and  in 
fiur  more.  But  it  is  in  the  great  business  of  destruction  and 
T^roductidn,  or  of  the  changing  of  forms  in  matter,  that  the 
IgeAcy  of  Chemistry,  and  of  heat,  as  its  apparently  most  efficient 
part,  is  perhaps  most  universally  felt  and  seen.  By  this  it  is^ 
Aat  nothing  remains  long  in  its  present  form,  yet  that  nothing 
is  lost. 

As  a  common  estample,  we  may  take  the  circle  of  vegetable 
life  in  one  of  its  modes  of  procedure.     From   the  materials 
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which  the  chemical  powers  of  the  plant  enable  it  to  collect 
from  the  earth,  the  water,  and  the  atmosphere,  is  formed  wood. 
The  wood  is  burnt,  and  disappears.  But  it  is  not  lost.  The  in- 
flammable matter,  the  hydrogen  and  carbonaceous  principle  of 
which  it  is  constituted,  unite  to  a  portion  of  the  atmosphere, 
forming  new  compounds,  which  again  descend  to  the  earth, 
again  to  be  decomposed  by  new  vegetables,  and  undergo  the 
same  round.  This  is  a  simple  circle;  and,  effectual  as  it  is 
simple,  it  displays  equally  Divine  contrivance  and  Divine  power, 
acting  through  that  agent  to  which  we  must  apply  the  term 
Chemistry ;  heat  being  the  apparent  deputy,  as  far  as  regards 
the  destruction  of  the  previous  arrangement,  while  the  regaae- 
rating  agent  is  attraction,  we  know  not  what. 

Let  us  take  another  simple  circle  of  destruction  and  renova- 
tion. In  the  earth  we  find  a  mineral  substance,  often  with  the 
aspect  of  the  commonest  earthy  matter :  it  is  iron,  united  to 
one  of  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere.  By  presenting  to 
it  another  substance,  charcoal,  aided  by  heat,  we  obtain  the 
iron  separated  from  that  element,  which,  seizing  on  the  char* 
coal,  flies  ofi^  with  it  into  the  atmosphere.  Here  is  one  new 
compound,  and  we  have  also  gained  what  we  desire.  But  it  is 
not  to  remain  in  this  state.  It  becomes  rusted,  or  worn,  and, 
as  iron,  it  is  no  more  ;  but  it  has  again  combined  with  the  de- 
vouring element  from  which  we  had  received  it,  to  return  to 
the  state  of  ore,  again  to  be  revived,  possibly  by  that  very 
charcoal  which  had  revived  it  before ;  and  which,  quitting  its 
oxygen,  under  the  attraction  of  vegetable  life,  or  other  causes, 
has  perhaps  freed  that  substance,  to  reunite  with  the  iron  ore. 
Thus  beautiful  and  efficient  is  the  contrivance,  and  thus  is  sus- 
tained a  circle  of  action  applicable  to  a  thousand  other  ex- 
amples. Can  any  other  than  Divine  power  act  thus :  thus 
widely,  thus  easily,  by  means  of  two  simple  laws ;  which,  finr 
want  of  being  able  to  define  what  they  really  are,  we  most  tens 
repulsion  and  attraction:  heat  to  dissolve,  and  an  unknown 
affinity  to  bring  together  again. 

Let  us  now  take  the  circle  from  the  Vegetable,  one  sweep 
wider.  It  dies,  and  is  converted  into  peat.  That  peat  is  buried 
in  the  earth  by  changes  of  the  surface,  and  is  finally  converted 
into  coal.  We  need  not  pursue  the  rest  of  this  circle :  but  we 
should  not  pass  over  the  Providence  which  at  those  periods  of 
the  globe  when  animal  life  was  less  abundant,  and  wnen  vege- 
tables exceeded  in  quantity  their  uses  to  those  beinffs  for  wfaidi 
they  appear  principally  to  have  been  created,  willed  to  store 
them  up  in  reserve  for  the  day  when  it  had  destined  that  the 
stock  of  animal  life  should  be  enlarged,  and  when  this  must  be     j 
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attenided  by  a  restriction  of  the  vegetable  world.  Is  there  not  in 
this  previous  arrangement  a  striking  and  admirable  analogy  to 
that  slow  but  solid  progress  of  the  calcareous  soil ;  that  great 
provision  for  the  future^  by  which^  as  the  races  destined  to  in- 
crease shall  increase^  the  means  of  existence  shall  be  secured 
for  them  by  an  augmentation  of  space  and  fertility.  But  were  we 
to  trace  the  circles  of  chemical  combinations  as  far  as  even  our 
present  knowledge  allows,  we  should  scarcely  know  where  to 
stop.     Let  us  turn  from  the  dead  to  the  living  universe. 

lit  is  through  Chemistry  that  vegetables  grow,  and  that  the 
human  body  lives,  a  moving  machine,  the  agent  of  our  spiritual 
essence.  The  plant  is  a  chemical  structure,  as  well  as  a  me*- 
chanical  one,  and  the  animal  is  a  complicated  laboratory.  To 
both  there  is  allotted  a  principle  of  life ;  this  life,  in  botti^ 
is  necessary  to  their  chemical  actions,  though  what  it  is,  we 
know  not.  Durable  and  dormant  it  may  be  at  the  same  time ; 
in  vegetables  very  notedly,  in  seeds  in  particular,  almost  mira- 
eulously. 

But  being  exerted,  in  vegetables  by  heat  principally,  the 
chemical  powers  are  called  forth,  and  the  actions  commence ; 
attached,  as  it  would  seem,  but  we  know  not  how,  to  the  or- 
ganic structure,  and  varying  in  their  produce  or  results,  as  that 
structure  varies,  while  ever  reproducing  that  peculiar  structure 
in  union  with  which  they  operate.  • 

And,  as  it  is  in  plants,  so  it  is  in  Animals.  The  animal  struc- 
ture is  a  collection  of  organs,  visibly  dissimilar,  and  to  each  is 
allotted  a  peculiar  chemical  function.  As  in  the  plant,  so  in  the 
animal,  from  a  few  compounds  received  by  an  allotted  organ, 
the  elements  are  separated  by  the  chemical  powers  of  that 
organization,  to  be  again  combined  into  other  and  various  com- 
pounds by  other  allotted  organs,  all  of  them  answering  some 
necessary  purpose  as  to  the  whole  structure.  Thus  does  this 
complicated  laboratory  continue  to  operate  while  the  principle 
of  life  remains,  though  subject  to  errors  of  action,  called  dis- 
eases»  or  productive  of  disease,  from  causes  with  which  we  are 
imperfectly  acquainted,  and  though  further  doomed  to  that 
diminution  of  power,  which  is  old  age.  But  it  pleases  Him 
who  gave  the  principle  of  life  to  withdraw  it ;  or  it  is  destroyed^ 
or  expelled,  by  external  forces  of  various  kinds.  The  organi- 
zation remains,  but  it  has  ceased  to  act ;  and  Chemistry  then 
seising  on  the  inert  materials,  recombines  them  into  the  new 
compounds  of  new  dissolution. 

It  must  remain  for  future  philosophers  to  prove  that  real 
•implicity  is  not  here  united  to  contrivance ;  we  confess  our 
expectations  that  the  deeper  our  enquiries  penetratCj  the  more 
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we  shall  be  convinced  that  an  admirable  sixaplicity  h  lidded  to 
an  equal  design ;  and  that  contrivance  and  adaptation  are 
united^  even  to  that  exhaustless  variety  which  appears  to  reign 
a  sublime  characteristic  of  the  works  of  the  Divme  Being. 

On  the  subject  of  variety  in  the  arrangements  of  natui^«  we 
would  willingly  have  given  a  few  paragrapns^  considering  that  it 
has  not  experienced  from  writers  on  natural  history,  as  weU  as 
natural  theology,  the  attention  which  it  deserves ;  but  the  sub- 
ject is  beyond  our  present  purpose.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  its  ex- 
tent beyond  all  the  imaginations  of  man.  We  must  now  limit 
ourselves  to  a  few  miscellaneous  suggestions. 

There  is  an  old  and  interesting  opinion,  that  the  Deity,  whose 

Eleasure  (may  we  use  such  a  term)  it  has  been  to  communicate 
appiness,  and  the  means  of  happiness,  to  his  sent^nt.  crea* 
tion,  has  not  excluded  from  his  care  in  tl^is  respect,  the  vege« 
table  world.  If  it  be  the  business  of  natural  history  to  investi- 
gate this  question,  it  maybe  also  that  of  natural  theology;  sinod 
if  it  can  be  established  that  plants  are  susceptible  of  pleasure,  it 
opens  upon  us  a  still  wider  view  of  those  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
which  we  know  not  how  to  express  in  adequate  language,  since 
tlie  term  goodness  falls  short  of  our  meaning ;  but  which,  did 
we  find  them  in  man,  we  should  term  bountiful,  generous, 
benevolent.  The  arguments  on  this  capability  of  the  vegetable 
world  are  embarrassed  by  the  evident  difficulty  of  reasoning  on 
existences  which  cannot  express  their  feelings  by  a  voice ;  and 
by  the  consideration  of  other  obvious  circumstances. 

Negatively,  it  is  in  the  first  place  remarked,  that  we  have 
no  evidence  by  language,  or  voice,  of  the  feeling  of  innumerable 
tribes  of  animals ;  and  if  locomotion  be  stated  as  the  boundary 
of  the  consciousness  of  pleasure,  there  are  myriads  on  myriads 
of  beings  fixed  through  life  to  one  narrow  spot,  vegetable  ex- 
istences with  the  substance  of  animals,  to  which  we  grant  the 
consciousness  of  pleasure,  and  even  volition. 

If  again  we  draw  a  narrower  boundary^  and  suppose  that  the 
consciousness  of  pleasure  is  attached  to  movement  short  of 
locomotion,  there  are  innumerable  vegetables  which  move  their 
parts  under  the  influences  of  stimuh,  which  we  know  to  be 
either  salutary  or  hurtful  to  them;  while  there  are  animals 
in  which  there  has  scarcely  been  traced  any  appearance  of  mo- 
tion ;  many  in  which  the  motions  are  more  restricted  than  in 
numerous  vegetables.  Yet,  from  habit,  from  the  influence  of 
a  mere  term,  wc  grant  to  the  animal  structure  what  we  deny  to 
the  vegetable. 

To  illustrate  this  as  it  deserves,  might  require  detail ;  but  it 
has  been  asked,  on  what  grounds  a  plant  moves  any  part  under 
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the  influence  of  a  eahitary  BtimulQs^  unless  it  is  sensible  of  that 
stimulus,  and  is  endued  with  a  power  of  associating  that  sensar 
tion  with  a  corresponding  exertion  ?  Such  sensation  must  be 
felt,  since  this  is  an  identical  proposition ;  and  that  there  can 
be  feeling  without  consciousness  of  feeling,  seems  a  eontradicr 
tion  in  terms.  And  if  a  motion  follow^,  there  is  ah  interval  o£ 
association  to  be  filled.  And  by  what  can  this  be  filled  if  it  be- 
not  volition?  not  that  volition  which  occurs  in  the  higher 
classes  of  animals;  not  the  previous  balancing  perhaps  o£ 
opposed  motions^  but  a  movement  of  choice^  or  at  least  of 
exertion. 

K  further  it  can  be  shewni  as  has  been  strongly  asserted, 
that  plants  do  exert  choice,  then  mu^t  there  be  a.  volition ;  and 
the  organized  body  which  can  select  that  which  is  best  for  it,. 
paving  appetencies,  and  gratifying  those  appetencies^  must  be: 
at  least  susceptible  of  pleasure,  if  not  of  pain.    It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  there  is  something  extremely  tuisatisfactory 
in  that  hypothesis  which  supposes  the  plant  a  machine,  and  its- 
fibres  moving  like  springs  by  the  influence  of  attraction ;  vague- 
an(t  abused  term !    An  atheistical  hypothesis  we  do  not  scruple  ^ 
to  call  it :  for  in  atheism  it  originated,  and  by  atheism  has  it 
been  maintained.    Nor,  once  admitting  it  any  where,  shall  we* 
ever  be  able  to  define  where  the  machine  ends,  and  the  living 
being  commences.     Our  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  plants 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  there  are  even  some  extraordinary 
approaches  to  the  proof  that  plants  are  sentient ;  evidences 
that  they  possess  a  nervous  system,  governed,  in  many  points, 
by  laws  analogous  to  those  of  animals.    If  it  should  be  thus: 
shown   that  they  have  organs  of  feeling,  while  we  clearly 
perceive  that  they  act  as  if  they  felt,  we  cannot  See  that  much 
will  remain   necessary  to   the  establishment   of  this  highly. 
curious  and  interesting  theory :  while,  if  proved,  we  must  con- 
template it  as  adding  largely  to  the  general  views  of  the  Divine 
beneficence.     If  it  should  be  objected,  that  the  mutilation  and 
destruction  of  vegetables,  consonant  to  the  very  purposes  for. 
which  they  were  created,  would  produce  a  greater  mass  of  evil 
than  good  to  them,  if  they  are  gifted  with  sensation;  the  con-, 
sequence  mky  be  easily  repelled ;  because  we  know  that. in  the 
lower  classes  of  animals  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  provision 
for  pain,  while  we  doubt  not  that  they  are  susceptible  of 
pleasure. 

To  pass  to  another  topic,  on  which  also  we  wish  to  r>ce 
Natural  Theology  exert  its  researches.  It  has  been  much 
doubted  that  the  Creator,  giving  to  man  ja  language  adapted 
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to  the  extent  of  his  wants,  should  have  denied  to  the  inferior 
animals  that  which,  in  an  inferior  degree^  proportioned  to  their 
wants  also,  might  be  advantageous  to  them.  If  we  cannot 
understand  that  tlie  intercourse  of  animals  can  proceed  to  their 
advantage,  without  some  other  powers  of  communication  than 
those  limited  cries  which  strike  our  ears,  a  rational  theology 
will  not  think  itself  humiliated  by  investigating  a  subject  that 
may  add  to  our  knowledge  and  love  of  the  Creator  of  all 
things. 

Tnere  are  some  striking  facts  that  seem  almost  to  establish 
the  inference,  that  there  is,  among  many  animals,  a  real  Ian- 
guage,  and  that  to  none  of  the  gregarious  tribes,  at  least,  has 
been  denied  some  mode  of  communication,  fully  adequate 
to  their  range  of  ideas.  But  on  this  subject  we  can  but 
touch,  as  the  facts  and  reasonings  in  support  of  this  opinion  do 
not  admit  of  any  condensed  view.  Let  us  be  content  with 
pointing  it  out  as  a  fitting  subject  for  any  writer  who  may  un- 
dertake a  work  which  we  still  hope  to  see  executed  before 
much  time  shall  have  passed  away.  Another  topic  we  must  yet 
notice. 

It  is  true  that  God  has  ffiven  to  man  "  a  living  soul,**  and 
that  He  has  distinguished  this  favoured  being  above  all  others, 
by  opening  his  eyes  to  the  contemplation  of  Himself.  Thus 
also  is  this  part  of  Creation  so  constituted  as  to  be  susceptible, 
not  only  personally,  but  according  to  the  posterity  of  man,  of 
progressive  improvement ;  yet  it  is  too  often  the  tendency  of 
man  to  pride  himself  in  the  thought  that  he  is  the  monopolist  of 
the  Divine  favour,  forgetting  that  His  providence  extends  to 
"  the  sparrow.**  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sound  theologian  to  la« 
bour  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of  the  Deity, 
and  therefore,  taking  man  and  his  powers  as  the  standard,  to 
enquire  how  far  the  inferior  animals  partake  with  him.  It  is 
no  rational  Theology  to  depreciate  the  inferior  animals,  for  the 
purpose  of  exalting  man.  He  will  still  be  the  Lord  of  the 
Earth,  whatever  we  may  admit  as  to  them. 

If  it  can  be  shewn,  as  we  desire  to  see  it  shewn,  that  the 
race  of  animals  are,  like  us,  though  in  other  modes  and  de« 
grees,  susceptible  of  improvement;  for  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  investigate  the  faculties,  or  the  metaphysics,  of  animals, 
with  far  more  care  than  has  yet  been  done.  Here  it  is  that  we 
come  into  collision  with  the  term  Instinct.  We  think  that  this 
term  has  been  grossly  abused,  so  as  even  to  have  led  certain 
persons  into  hypotheses  little  better  than  atheistical ;  we  also 
think  that  philosophers  in  general  have^  in  adopting  such  na^ 
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row  views  of  the  animal  faculties,  or  mbd>  detracted  from  tb^ 
attributes  and  glory  of  that  Being  whose  perfections  it  is  our 
duty  to  discover  and  declare. 

We  may  here  advert  to  a  late  discovery,  which  highly  de- 
serves a  place,  from  the  unexpected  wisdom  and  resource  which 
it  displays.  We  give  it  also,  partly  as  an  example  of  one  of 
those  new  facts  in  the  science,  which  it  would  be  incumbent  on 
•any  future  author  to  search  diligently  out ;  one  of  a  number 
which  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  such  a  work  as  we  contem- 
plate must  be  executed  by  a  cultivator  of  Science  at  large. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  light  of  the  sun  penetrates  to  but 
a  very  moderate  depth  within  the  ocean,  and  that  the  great 
bulk  of  its  waters  is  consigned  to  perpetual  darkness.  Yet  is 
this  r'.Arkness  inhabited  by  myriads  of  animals,  seeking  their 
food,  and  performing  all  their  other  allotted  functions. 

It  remained  for  almighty  Power  to  dispense  with  the  use  of 
light,  and  also  with  the  organs  adapted  to  receive  its  impres- 
sions; or  to  enlighten  the  mass  of  ocean,  so  far  as  light  was  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  its  inhabitants,  by  other  means.  He 
has  adapted  the  latter  course,  has  given  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  has  placed  in  the  ocean  those  lights  which  he  has  invented 
for  this  purpose.  Would  the  invention  of  man  have  been  foiled 
in  suggesting  the  expedient,  which  he  could  not  have  exe- 
cuted ?  We  know  not ;  but  what  he  had  not  observed  until 
this  day,  though  it  has  been  so  long  placed  before  him, .  he 
surely  might  not,  at  any  other  time,  have  even  conceived.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  more  effectual  than  the  contri- 
vance ?  The  animal  itself  is  luminous :  every  inhabitant  of  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  bears  its  own  living  lamp,  to  enlighten  its 
own  path,  or  else  to  serve  as  the  guide  to  those  who  would  pur- 
sue it.  Those  are  the  Ughts  of  the  ocean,  so  familiar ;  stars  in 
the  abyss,  enlightening  its  darkness,  even  to  the  mariner,  while 
they  are  the  objects  and  the  prey  of  creatures  whose  lot  it  is  to 
live  for  each  other's  wants.  And  even  this  is  not  all.  As  no 
animal. that  lives  subject  to  the  attacks  of  others,  seems  de-^ 
prived  of  defence,  this  is  a  lamp  that  can  be  extinguished  at 
pleasure,  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  animal,  giving  it  that 
power,  which  old  Imagination  had  attributed  to  the  ring  of 

Gyges. 
Here  is  a  provision  of  wisdom  for  striking  ends ;  and  yet  not 

for  all  that  were  required.  The  animal  dies,  and  its  light  is 
extinguished,  yet  not  for  ever.  It  would  be  useless  as  food, 
since  it  could  not  be  found :  it  might  be  offensive,  from  its  de- 
cay.   No  sooner  is  it  dead,  and  the  living  light  extinguished. 
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than  a  hew  process  commences,  and  it  becomes  universally  lu- 
minous :  is  not  this  Design  ?  The  extinct  land  animal,  equally 
allotted  as  the  food  of  those  kinds  which  are  appointed  to  re- 
move offence  from  the  earth,  gives  no  light,  because  light  was 
act  required :  light  is  produced  where  it  Was  necessary,  and  no 
where  else. 

Even  yet  we  have  not  traced  all.  There  are  marine  animals 
without  organs  of  vision.  Yet  those  have  been  rendered  sen- 
mble  to  light,  and  so  sensible  that  they  will  pursue  that  of  a 
lamp  with  unerring  certainty,  receiving  the  impression  perhaps, 
as  vegetables  do,  on  a  sensible  surface,  but  exceeding  them,  by 
adding  the  powers  of  locomotion.  Surely  Providence  has 
ciared  for  the  meanest  of  its  creatures,  in  thus  creating  what  we 
may  safely  call  a  separate  arrangement  in  nature,  of  the  element 
of  Light,  for  their  especial  uses. 

Ta  return  to  Paley.  We  are  not  convinced  that  he  acted  judi- 
ciously in  limiting,  as  he  has  done,  his  astronomical  views.  To 
diew  that  what  is,  could  not  rightly  have  beeii  otherwise,  and 
ithence  to  prove  Design,  was  unquestionably  necessary;  but  it 
was  not  beyond  the  true  plan  of  a  Natural  Theology,  to  mark, 
to  the  utmost  of  oiir  knowledge,  the  magnificence,  the  powei^ 
and  the  extent  of  Omnipotence,  as  it  is  displayed  in  this  part  of 
creation — the  awful  sight  of  an  universe  in  motion !  Even  rea- 
sonable conjecture  as  to  what  is  yet  imperfectly  known  of  its 
ways  in  the  great  system,  was  not  inadmissible ;  and  need  we  say 
what  a  range  for  this  end  has  been  opened  by  modern  discove- 
ries ?  If  we  have  insinuated  a  condemnation  of  that  dryness 
and  apparent  severity  of  logic  which  pervades  this  work,  it  is 
h^re  perhaps  especially  that  the  author  has,  by  thus  cramping 
himself  in  the  trammels  of  an  attempt  at  rigid  demonstration, 
renounced  advantages  which  are  never  trifling,  where  we  must 
write  for  the  excitement  of  the  more  generous,  grateful,  and 
lofty  feelings  of  human  nature. 

The  title  of  the  work  that  we  would  urge  on  the  leisure  and 
science  of  our  contemporaries,  might  be  that  ancient  one,  "  The 
Wonders  of  God  in  Creation ;''  and  under  its  plan  much  ou^t 
to  be  admitted,  even  where  our  yet  imperfect  knowledge  cannot 
clearly  explain  the  Design.  That  which  cannot  be  explained, 
must  continue  to  rank  among  Wonders,  until  it  is  explained. 
In  surrendering  all  that,  to  us,  still  ap{)ears  marvellous  and  ob- 
aCure,  we  should  deprive  ourselves  of  a  vast  range  of  materials; 
we  must  also  remember  that  He  is  The  Wonderful,  thai  to 
admire  his  wondrous  works  is  our  natural  impulse  as  well  as  odr 
duty,  and  that  if  among  them  there  is  probably  much  that  our 
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faculties  will  never  be  able  to  take  altogether  out  of  thb  hal-* 
lowed  precinct^  much  even  of  that  magnificent  obscure  may  be 
the  province  of  religious  feeling. 

Yet  let  us  name  the  rising  science^  if  a  separate  science  it 
be,  of  Magnetism ;  let  us  indicate  enquiries  into  less  obvious^ 
parts  of  creation  which  seem  to  connect  animal  and  vegetable 
existence ;  and  where  the  vegetable  world  itself  appears  to  pasS; 
into  the  realms  of  inanimate  matter.  In  all  this>  and  in  faX; 
more,  our  researches,  imperfect  as  they  may  be,  cannot  fail  to 
elicit  something  which  will  demonstrate  the  resources,  the 
power  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  By  this  we  shall  show  Provin 
dence  every  where,  and  if  even  we  are  still,  to  be  partially, 
coademned  to  the  wonder  of  ignorance,  learn  to  adore. 

Thus  at  least,  at  the  very  least,  we  shall  teach :  and  if  we  can 
teach,  it  will  be  to  convey  our  knowledge  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  the  stupendous  Being  who  created  all  and  governs  all. 
This  we  desire,  and  this  we  yet  expect  to  see  executed; — so-, 
berly  also,  and  with  science,  as  a  work  addressed  to  a  rational 
and  scientific  age.  It  must  not  repel  those  whose  suspicious 
severity  of  mind,  or  whose  unsettled  conviction  renders  them 
reluctant  to  receive  its  wisdom; — it  must  not  exclaim  more 
than  it  demonstrates  ; — it  must  not  hazard  its  sacred  ends  in^ 
its  attempts  to  influence  the  feelings,  where  it  should  primarily 
address  itself  to  the  understanding. 
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Rector  of  Long  Newton.     I2s,     London.     1826. 
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iesta»tf  pubUshed  at  Geneva  in  1713:  translated  from  tlie.  original j 

French^    By  Henry  Huntingford,  LL.B.,  Fellow  of  Winchestev* 

College.     Is.    London.     1826. 

The  exposures  of  Popery,  Romanism,,  or  Roman  Catholicism 
(lor  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  about. shades  of  nomenclature) 
cannpt  be  multiplied  too  much  in  the  present  times.  We  there- 
fore greet  the  appearance  of  two  works,  eaqh,  in  its  kind,  of  con-, 
siderable  merit,  though  very  different  in  rank  and  claims. 
To  b^gio  with  the  more  important :  Mr.  Faber's  work  is  ^, 
review  pf  Romwismy  in  answer  to  a  French  publication 
with  which  Monseigneur  Trevem,  formerly  Vicar-general  of 
Langres,  and  now  Bishop  of  Aire,  has,  it  appears,  disputjed> 
if  not  shaken    or  subverted  the  faith  of  some  of  the  tr^- 
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veiling  English  laity  in  France.  We  have  not  seen  the  French 
work  which  Mr.  Faber  has  chosen  as  his  text-book ;  but,  from 
the  answer  it  appears  not  to  deserve  the  high  degree  of  defer- 
ence which  our  learned  English  apologist  shews  to  both  it  and 
the  writer.  Traces  of  an  insidious  smoothness  of  style,  more 
dangerous  than  all  the  roughest  controversial  violence  of  old 
times,  frequently  appear  in  the  allusions  to,  and  quotations 
from  the  Discussion  Amicale. 

**  Your  own  theologians,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Aire  to  his  English 
friend,  ''  no  less  than  ourselves,  have  in  their  hands  the  ancient  litur- 
gies of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the  works  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
writers ;  but  they  will  have  small  inclination,  I  suspect,  to  bring  you 
acquainted  with  such  documents.  Ask  them  to  communicate  these  do- 
cuments to  you :  desire  them  to  specify  the  opinions  which  they  ex- 
press. You  will  soon  find,  that  they  take  your  request  with  no  very 
good  grace ;  and,  in  truth,  to  deal  plainly  with  you,  it  is  impossible 
diat  they  should.  Ah  well.  Sir,  I  will  spare  them  their  embarrassment : 
and,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  I  will  go  on  to  accomplish  their  de- 
fective ministrations  *•" 

Such  an  opinion  of  the  general  character  of  the  English 
clergy,  as  to  religious  sincerity,  very  naturally  leads  to  the  fol- 
lowing proposal  of  an  union  between  our  national  Church  and 
that  of  Rome.  We  present  the  Bishop's  plan  of  reunion  and' 
calcy  in  Mr.  Faber's  and  the  Bishop's  words. 

*'  Once  defined,  the  'principles  of  the  Latin  Church  are  irrevocable 
She  herself  is  immutably  chained  by  bonds,  which  at  no  future  period  can 
s%e  ever  rend  asunder  +.  In  regard,  therefore,  to  doctrine^  any  con- 
cession is  plainly  impossible.  Yet,  as  the  bishop  undertakes  to  pro- 
mise for  her,  she  will  cheerfully  do  every  thing  that  in  reason  can  be 
expected.  Let  the  Church  of  England  adopt  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Borne  ;  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  on  her  part,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  make  grand  concessions  on  point  of  discipline.  Such  con- 
cessions her  principle  of  immutability  does  not  forbid.  Ilence,  in 
return  for  the  sacrifice  which  we  make  on  doctrinal  points,  she  will 
freely  concede  to  us  communion  under  both  kinds,  the  marriage  of 
ecclesiastics,  divine  service  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  all  the  ceremonies,  all 
the  vestments,  all  the  sacerdotal  ornaments,  all  the  decorations  of  the 
altars  and  churches.  By  this  arrangement,  as  the  Bishop  justly  ob- 
serves, matters  would  seem  precisely  the  same  as  before.  The  change 
would  be  absolutely  invisible.  It  would  be  a  simple  alteration  of  (mt 
faith,  which  resides  only  in  the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature :  while 

♦  Discuss.  Amic.  vol.  ii.  p.  8,  quoted  by  Mr,  Faber. 
f  lb.  Letter,  xvui.  ap.  id. 
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'the  external  worship  wonld.  strike  the  eye,  exactly  as  it  did  before  the 
iinion  was  thus  happily  effected  *" 

The  boUow  faith  which  the  Bishop  of  Aire  attributes  to  our 
Clerffy  seems,  in  hisr  Lordship's  opinion,  to  have  been  of  long 
standing  among  us.  He  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  learning 
of  Bull,  Pearson,  and  Beveridge,  "  for  whom  Christian  anti- 
quity had  no  secrets."  Christian  antiquity  is  every  thing  to  him, 
in  regard  to  religion,  and  he  is  also  positive  that  the  ancient 
Christian  writers  are  at  variance  with  our  doctrines  ! 

M.  de  Tr6vern  does  not  waver  a  moment  as  to  the  reasons 
which  must  have  influenced  those  luminaries  of  our  Church  to 
continue  m  her  communion.  Of  Bishop  Bull,  he  says,  Qu'est 
ce  done  qui  leretient?  Qui  Varrete?  Deplorable  foiblessei 
Uaveu  de  la  verite  tout  entiere  Veut  expose  a  de  trap  grands  so-- 
crUices  \.  Such  is  the  unblushing  charge  which  the  Bishop  of 
Aire  brmgs  against  a  man  whose  learning  and  virtues  have  ex- 
torted the  praises  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Protes- 
tantism ! 

Mr.  Faber  assures  us  that  "  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more 
worthy  man  breatliing  than  the. Bishop  of  Aire  §.**  What  per- 
sonal knowledge  he  may  have  of  this  French  prelate,  we 
are  not  aware.  If  our  apologist  has  such  positive  and  experi- 
mental proofs  of  his  worth,  as  may  outweigh  the  strong  indica- 
tions of  a  character  perfectly  dead  to  the  noblest  sympathies  of 
mind,  we  shall  be  most  ready  to  overlook  the  indirect  evi- 
dence already  brought  before  the  reader.  But  if  Mr.  Faber  has 
no  better  vouchers  than  his  own  good  nature,  and  some  vague 
reports  of  the  Bishop's  politeness  to  the  English  travellerSj 
whom  lie  wished  to  allure  to  his  Church ;  we  must  suspend  our 
judgment,  and  even  sincerely  regret  the  excess  of  mildness  and 
courtesy  which  could  make  Mr.  F.  consider  the  having  toan- 
swer  floch  a  work  "  as  a  privilege  J." 

To  exclude  from  works  connected  with  the  inertests  of  reli- 
gion every  thing  like  insult  and  raillery,  is  an  unquestionable 
duty.     But  moderation  in  language  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to 

.  •  Faber,  p.  356,  from  Discuss.  Amic.  vol.  ii.  p.  463. 

{Discuss.  Amic.  vol.  ii.  p.  400,  §  lb.  p.  362. 

What  right  to  the  excessive  politeness  of  an  Enelish  Clergyman  the 
Bishop  of  Aire  has,  the  reader  may  judge  from  the  following  words  of  Mr. 
Fiaber.  ^  As  the  Bishop  lajs  the  deep  foundations  of  English  Reform,  in  the 
profound  Ignorance  of  the  reformers  themselves ;  so  is  he  willing  to  ascribe  its 
otherwise  unaccountable  permanence  to  the  scarcely  less  profound  ignorance 
oftbose  birds  of  darkness,  our  modern  Anglican  Clergy."  Discuss.  Amic.  Vol. 
ii.  p.  999—403,  409. 
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injure  the  cause  of  religion.  We  Protestant  Catholics  are  f>lace3 
between  two  sorts  of  enemies  who,  though  extremely  different  in 
principle,  vet  agree  in  a  strong  reluctance  to  give  us  credit  for 
religious  smcerity.  The  Roman  Catholic^  who  derives  his  as- 
surance from  the  unconditional  surrender  of  his  understanding 
to  the  authority  of  his  Church,  cannot  conceive  how  any  man 
may  be  firm  and  established  in  his  faith,without  a  similar  subjec- 
tion of  his  intellect.  The  unbeliever,  who  rejects  all  divine  autho- 
rity and  scoffs  at  the  proofs  and  documents  of  revelation,  finds 
it  incredible  that  one  who  freely  uses  his  understanding,  should 
ever  arrive  at  conclusions  so  absolutely  the  reverse  of  his  own. 
He  is  besides  accustomed  to  show  some  deference  to  establish- 
ed opinions,  and,  unless  tainted  with  the  fanaticism  of  infideKty, 
he  not  only  tolerates  but  praises  professional  decorum,  in  tlie 
Clergy.  He  will  even  admire  the  talent  of  the  divine  who 
produces  an  able  argument,  and  will  take  in  it  that  kind  of 
interest  which  a  clever  lawyer  excites  when  propping  up  a  bad 
case.  But  argument  alone  will  never  be  to  him  a  proof  of  since- 
rity. To  an  unbeliever,  in  fact,  no  one  can  appear  a  sincere 
Christian,  who  does  not  exhibit  a  certain  degree  of  that  ear- 
nestnes&  which  he  calls  bigotry. 

That  the  reverend  author  of  the  Difficulties  of  Romanism^' 
stands  above  all  suspicion  of  indifference  to  his  Christian 
faith  and  Church,  is  a  matter  of  certainty  to  every  one,  who, 
firee  from  the  prejudices  of  the  two  classes  just  mentioned, 
has  any  knowledge  of  his  works  and  character.  But  we  can- 
not answer  for  the  impression  which  his  excessive  mildness  will 
produce,  especially  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  point  of 
argument-  Mr.  Fabcr's  work  bears  the  marks  of  knowledge, 
and  diligence  His  adversary  is  disarmed,  and  laid  helpless 
before  him.  But  he  does  all  this  with  such  an  excess  of  polite- 
ness, that  we  fear  Monseigneur  de  Tr^vern  will  still  flatter 
himself  that  his  antagonist  almost  regrets  the  blows  which  he 
has  inflicted.  Will  the  man  who  charges  the  great  Bishop 
Bull  with  insincerity,  do  more  justice  to  him,  who  when  his 
Church  is  branded  with  bastardy,  her  luminaries  with  hypo- 
crisy, and  the  whole  of  her  Clergy  with  ignorance  and  dissimu- 
lation, still  persists  in  a  language  of  the  utmost  deference  to« 
wards  an  author  who  ostentatiously  assumes  the  tone  and  lan- 
guage of  friendship  in  addressing  those  insults  to  EngUshmeat' 

Tne  work  of  the  Bishop  of  Au'e  appears  to  us  to  have  been- 
overrated  by  our  apologist,  no  less  than  the  claims  of  this  Fkench 
antagonist  to  complimcntarv  language.  The  French  prelate». 
who  accuses  our  Clergy  of  general  ignorance,  seapg  to  ua  not 
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much  above  the  usual  literary  rank  of  the  French  Cures  i^ho 
have  so  long  resided  in  this  country. 

Like  the  generality  of  the  French  Clergy,  the  Bishop  of  Aire 
probably  knows  little  or  nothing  of  Greek.  His  strange  criti- 
cism on  the  passage  of  the  Acts  where  it  is  said  that  "  devout 
men  carried  Stephen  to  his  burial/*  leaves  very  little  doubt  of 
the  fact.  How  else  could  he  infer  from  that  place  of  Scrip- 
ture, **that  the  early  believers,  under  the  very  sanction  of  the 
Apostles,  revered  the  relics  of  Stephen  ?"  The  good  Bishop, 
from  the  component  parts  of  <n/yicopf w,  learnt  probably  for  the 
occasion  in  Schrevelius,  settled  in  his  mind  that  there  was  a 
combination  of  devout  men  who  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the 
body  of  the  protomartyr  to  make  relics  of  it ! 

Such  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  signification  of  a  not  uncom- 
mon Greek  word,  betrays  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage. With  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  anti- 
quity, in  which  Mr.  Faber,  judging  from  his  own  knowledge  of 
tne  original  writers,  is  evidently  too  much  inclined  to  defer  to 
his  opponent,  we  have  strong  reasons  to  believe  all  the  bishop's 
quotations  to  be  borrowed  from  the  copious  repositories  of 
theological  lore,  which  abound  in  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Were  it  worth  the  trouble,  we  think  we  should  soon  find  the 
yeiy  passages  from  the  Fathers  quoted  by  the  Bishop,  either 
in  Fetavius,  or  Tournelly ;  most  probably  in  the  latter.  One 
thing  seems  clear,  at  all  events,  that  by  whatever  means  M.  de 
Tr^vem  has  come  by  his  ancient  authorities,  some  of  his  mo- 
dem materials  have  been  furnished  to  him  from  England. 

'^  The  Bishop,  as  if  by  a  simultaneous  movement  with  his  friends  in 
England,  condescends  to  repeat  the  now  ancient  calumny  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, that  our  English  clergy  sign  the  Thirty»nine  Articles  with  a  sigh 
or  a  smile."    Discuss.  Amic.  vol.  ii.  p.  400. 

That  the  Bishop  of  Aire,  after  his  long  residence  in  England, 
'should  have  been  requested  to  assist  Mr.  Charles  Butler,  and 
his  coadjutors,  in  disguising  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church, 
is  very  natural.  Unfortunately  for  those  furbishers  of  Popery, 
the  Bishop  has  too  much  of  its  genuine  spirit,  and  before  he 
has  done  nis  task,  he  forgets  for  whom,  and  for  what  purpose 
he  is  writing.  After  having  adopted  every  contrivance  of  theo- 
logical casuistry  to  make  the  peculiar  system  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  tolerable  in  the  eyes  of  a  free-born  Englishman,  he  con- 
ceives  his  correspondent  already  sufficiently  a  Romanist  to  bear 
the  disclosure  of  the  inevitable  result  to  which  the  doctrines  of 
liur  Church  lead  in  practice.    The  Bishop  of  Aire  approves 

NO,  VUI.  VOL.  IV.  Z 
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and  recommends  the  Inquisition!  We  earnestly  beg  tbe^ 
attention  of  the  British  public  to  this  fact,  and  request  their 
attention  to  the  following  passage  as  translated  by  Mr.  Faber 
from  the  Discussion  Amicale : 

**  Some  persons  accuse  it  (the  Inquisition) — and  would  to  heaven 
there  was  less  ground  for  the  accusation— of  having  pushed  rigour 
even  to  injustice  and  cruelty.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  confound 
the  Inquisition  with  its  abuse.  We  must  not  attribute  to  the  Inquisi- 
tion itself  those  crimes,  for  which  its  officers  alone  are  culpable.  It 
is  at  present  generally  agreed  that  the  number  of  innocent  victims  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Afler  all,  Spain,  though  she  may  reproach 
herself  with  all  these  cruel  and  unjust  persecutions,  has  no  great  rea- 
son to  regret  the  lot  of  other  states.  Religious  wars  produced  by  the 
Reformation,  have  deluged  them  with  blood ;  but  Spain,  blessed  with 
the  Inquisition,  has  been  happily  exempt.'^ 

Spain,  blessed  with  the  Inquisition !    What  bitterer  cone 
could  the  bitterest  enemy  of  the  Bishop's  country  derise,  than 
to  return  the  wish  of  such  a  blessing !     But  such  are  and  must 
be  the  principles  and  feelings  of  every  sincere  son  of  Rome. 
Ask  the  Inquisitors  themselves,  and  you  will  find  that  they  ab- 
hor the  effusion  of  blood,  and  even  the  infliction  of  pain !  By 
an  established  rule  of  the  Inquisition  wherever  it  has  dxisted, 
the  head  of  that  tribunal,  upon  delivering  those  that  are  to  be 
burnt,  is  bound  to  conjure  the  secular  judge  by  the  mercies  of 
God  in  Christ,  to  treat  the  culprit  with  kindness,  and  if  possible 
to  abstain  from  shedding  his  blood !  The  torture  was  never 
applied  w  ithout  a  solemn  protest  on  the  part  of  the  holy  tri- 
bunal, that  the  prisoner  was  alone  answerable  for  the  severity 
of  the  infliction.     Those  were,  of  course,  not  deliberate  acts  qf 
hypocrisy :  the  hearts  of  those  who  used  them  were  perfectly 
satisfied  of  their  tenderness  towards  those  obstinate  heretics  who 
brought  upon  themselves  misery  and  final  ruin,  both  in  this  life 
and  in  the  next.     The  Bishop  of  Aire  who  sighs  for  a  mtjtf  In- 
quisition, and  who  would  have  no  innocent  victims,  would  pro- 
bably shed  many  tears,  and  fast,  and  take  the  discipline  for 
those  whom  his  spiritual  court  should  find  guilty :  but  a  shrugs 
and  a  quoifaire?  would  put  an  end  to  his  grief,  when  the  ex« 
ecutioner  had  in  no  milder  way  than  by  fire,  cut  off  the  tainted 
member,  whose  doctrines  endangered  the  only  trvefaOh.  Let 
such  as  may  think  our  language  too  severe  consider  the  sinrit 
that  breathes  in  the  following  passage,  made  up  of  the  Bishop*^ 
sentiments : 

**  Various  religious  wars,  among  which  the  Bishop .  specially  men- 
tions that  which  ended  in  the  liberation  of  Holland,  from  the. yoke  of 
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Spain,  and  various  sanguinary  persecutions,  among  which  he  specially 
enumerates  the  massacre  that  occurred  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew : 
those  wars  and  those  persecutions  would  never  have  taken  place,  had 
they  not  been  preceded  by  the  Reformation.  For  such  miseries,  there- 
fore, the  Reformation  alone  is  answerable  !  The  blood  of  the  Protest- 
ants, who  perished  in  the  flames  of  a  pseudo- martyrdom,  be  upon 
their  own  heads !  The  blood  both  of  Protestants  and  of  Papists, 
which  flowed  in  battle,  be  also  on  the  heads  of  the  Protestants  !  In 
thiis  matter,  the  enemies  of  the  Reformation  are  clear.  They  have 
nothing  wherewithal  to  reproach  themselves.  Had  the  Protestants 
never  opposed  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  a  finger  would  have  been 
raised  against  them.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  evident,  thaii 
that  the  Papists  are  perfectly  blameless  :  nothing  can  be  better  esta- 
blished than  the  exclusive  guilt  of  the  Protestants  ♦." 

This  is  the  spirit,  these  the  tender  mercies  of  a  Romanist 
Bishop,  than  whom  Mr.  Faber  strangely  declares  "  there  is 
perhaps  not  a  more  worthy  man  breathing," 

It  would  give  us  pleasure  were  we  able  now  to  offer  an  ela- 
borate analysis  of  Mr.  Faber's  work,  which  we  recommend  to 
the  attentive  perusal  of  such  Protestants  as,  for  want  of  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  foundations  of  their  faith,  may  now 
and  then  feel  staggered  by  the  subtleties  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic divines.  Mr.  Faber's  work  might  obviously  have  been 
inore  compressed,  and  arranged  in  a  more  luminous  order ;  but, 
we  are.  too  well  acquainted  with  the  numerous  varieties  of 
intellect  of  which  the  reading  public  is  composed,  to  condemn 
a  little  diffusiveness  in  a  book  not  exclusively  intended  for 
severe  reasoners.  The  title  however  of  the  work,  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  seenis  to  promise  much  more  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  treating  the  great  question  between  Pro- 
testants and  Romanists,  than  the  author  has  performed.  If 
the  title,  The  Difficulties  of  Romanism^  was  not  chosen  for 
mere  effect,  it  must  mean  the  arguments,  which,  granting  the 
system  of  the  Romish  Church  as  a  theory,  would  prove  it  to 
be  exposed  to  stronger  objections  than  those  which  its  admis- 
sion removes.  Such  is  the  expectation  which  Mr.  Faber'sj 
title  is  apt  to  raise.  To  call  a  collection,  however  valuable, 
of  arguments  against  the  tenets  of  Rome — the  difficulties  of 
Romanism — is  a  latitude  of  nomenclature  which  if  adopted 
would  9oon  introduce  among  us  the  vagueness  of  the  Oriental 
writerp  in  naming  their  woKks.  In  that  sense  the  works  of  all 
our  great  polemics  might  be  made  synonymous  with  the  book 

before  us.    For  our  part,  had  we  not  been  rather  disappointed 

...  -  .  ' 

•  Diseow.  Amie.  vol.  it;  p.  411 — 418.  ap.  Difficulties  of  Rom.  p.  368, 309. 
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ty  a  similar  title  in  a  preyious  volume  of  our  learned  author*, 
v/e  should  have  been  led  to  expect  the  question  placed  exactly 
in  the  point  of  view  which  we  think  the  most  luminous^  and 
consequently  the  most  favourable  to  the  cause  of  truth. 

To  shew  the  unscriptural  character  of  the  doctrines  on  which 
we  differ  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  even  to  prove  from 
the  ecclesiastical  writers  or  fathers,  that  the  nearer  we  go  to 
the  apostolical  times  the  fewer  traces  we  find  of  the  additions 
which  that  Church  has  made  to  the  original  Christian  creed ; 
must  at  all  times  be  useful,  and  especially,  at  the  present  period, 
when  the  Roman  Catholics  are  using  all  the  arts  of  sophistry 
to  increase  their  party.  But  in  controversies  involving  a  num- 
ber of  subordinate  questions,  every  one  of  which  requires  the 
most  patient  and  candid  attention,  those  who  are  conscious  of 
the  decided  support  of  truth,  should  constantly  labour  to  sim- 
plify the  subject,  and  fix  the  public  attention  upon  the  parent 
error  in  which  every  false  system  originates.  The  only  chance 
of  our  adversaries  both  in  the  religious  and  the  political  ques- 
tion about  Popery,  lies  in  the  constant  shifting  of  their  ground« 
A  mind  must  be  powerful  above  the  common  standard  which, 
after  a  certain  time,  does  not  get  bewildered  and  fatigued  by  a 
multipUcity  of  arguments ;  and  if,  in  that  state  of  exhaustion, 
it  happens  to  be  struck  with  a  plausible  sophism,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  it  will  make  that  sophism  the  hinge  of  the 
whole  question.  It  should,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  every 
friend  of  Protestant  religion  and  Protestant  liberty  in  this  coun- 
try, to  defeat  the  wiles  of  our  adversaries  by  a  method  perfectly 
the  reverse  of  theirs.  We  must  at  all  times,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  true  binge  of 
the  controversy.  Let  the  candid  and  unprejudiced  portion  of 
the  public  understand,  in  regard  to  the  religious  question,  that 
all  disputes  about  individual  doctrines  are  secondary;  and 
that,  the  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith  is  the  primanff 
and  leading  problem :  let  this  be  thoroughly  and  generally  un- 
derstood, and  there  is  little  danger  of  extended  proselytism  on 
the  part  of  the  Romanists. 

Mr.  Faber's  work  contains  the  usual  convincing  arguments 
against  the  pretended  privilege  of  the  Chiurch  of  Rome  to 
be  the  supreme  judge  in  matters  of  faith.  But  the  leadii^ 
and  paramount  importance  of  this  question^  is  not  there 
set  in  its  true  light.  Had  the  author  strictly  adher^  to  the 
course  pointed  out  by  his  title,  this  could  not  have  taken 

*  The  Dijficultiei  <^  Infidelity :  a  performance  which,  in  our  opinio** 
does  not  strictly  keep  to  the  peculiar  course  of  reasoning  which  the  titk 
requires. 
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place.  We  have  said  that  the  true  manner  of  showing  the 
difficulties  of  Romanism  would  be  to  assume  the  organization 
of  the  Church  of  Rome^  as  a  theory :  for  a  theory  indeed  it  is^ 
invented  to  save  one  presumed  difficulty  in  the  Christian  Sys- 
tem* That  difficulty  is,  how  to  preserve  unitt/  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  Pope  declares  himself  the  centre  of  the  unity 
of  faith,  and  if  he  could  prove  himself  endowed  with  infallibi-r 
litjj  the  problem  would  be  solved  most  completely.  But  here 
begin  the  real  difficulties  of  Romanism,  The  proofs  of  the 
official  infallibility  of  the  Pope  are  so  unsatisfactory,  that  the 
tenet  has  been  almost  universally  relinquished.  How  then 
can  sl  fallible  Pope  be  the  centre  of  an  unity  of  infallible  doc- 
trine.  Staggered  by  this  first  difficulty,  the  Romanists  take 
various,  and  sometimes  opposite  courses  to  establish  a  living 
infallibility  some  where  ;  but  the  variety  itself,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  secondary  theories,  are  a  still  more  formidable 
difficulty  of  Romanism  than  the  first.  Every  step  in  search 
of  that  infallibility  out  of  the  Scriptures,  which  is  to  preserve 
nmty  in  their  interpretation,  is  conjectural,  and  interpretative 
already.  It  is  therefore  impossible  that  with  this  weak  and 
fallible  premise,  they  can  arrive  at  any  certainty  in  the  con- 
clusion* 

The  argument  in  a  circle^  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics  can 
never  rid  themselves,  might  indeed  be  rendered  more  obvious 
than  usual,  to  some  persons,  by  shewing  that  whilst  the  Church 
of  Rome  is  trying  to  prove  that  she  is  the  infallible  interpreter 
of  the  Scriptures,  she  has  no  other  proof  of  that  commission  and 
privilege  but  one  which  arises  from  her  own  interpretation. 

Such  diff/icuUies  of  Romanism^  set  forth  in  a  variety  of  strong 
lights,  are,  in  our  opinion,  worth  the  most  elaborate  and 
learned  work  on  the  other  disputed  doctrines.  We  feel  no 
doubt  that  the  man  who  once  becomes  fully  impressed  with 
this  argument,  cannot  by  any  chance  be  entrapped  by  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

It  would  be  idle  now  to  enter  upon  the  old  question  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  if  that  may  be  called  a  question 
among  Protestants,  which  the  very  existence  of  their  Churches 
proclaim.  Mr.  Faber  appears  to  us  to  have  touched  upon 
the  point  in  that  state  of  mind  which  makes  it  shrink  from 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  an  undeniable  truth.  The  right 
of  private  judgment  is  attended  with  evils,  which  to  the  dim 
ana  short  sight  of  man  may  seem  to  be  destructive  of  true 
religion.  But  so  is  the  natural  Uberty  of  man,  in  regard  to 
virtue.  The  evil  consequences  of  man's  free  choice  are  daily 
and  hourly  experienced :  but  we  can  no  more  eradicate  those  re- 
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suits  from  the  morali  than. disease  and  death  from  the  physical 
world.  Yet^  as  the  former  seem  for  a  time  to  yield  to  power^ 
there  still  exists  a  delusion,  in  regard  to  man*s  artificial  m^ans 
of  preventing  moral  evil :  and  the  experience  of  ages  has  not 
yet  cured  us  of  the  fatal  error,  from  which  all  schemes  to 
counteract,  what  to  us  are  the  ultimate  laws  of  moral  nature^ 
have  arisen. 

Popery  itself  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the  notion  that  since 
there  exists  a  divine .  revelation,  there  must  also  he  some  in- 
falUble  means  of  subjecting  men's  minds  to  that  revelation^  or 
at  least  of  preventing  their  dbturbing  and  baffling  it.  Were,  it 
not  for  the  prevalence  of  this  notion,  there  is  not  an  honest  man 
in  Europe  who  would  be  a  Romanist  at  this  time  of  day.  .  But 
the  same  feeling  which  makes  many  an  honourable  mind  stand 
in  support  of  a  despotic  throne,  in  the  political  world,  secures 
the  assistance  of  similar  men  to  the  spiritual  despot  of  Rome. 
It  is  true  that  the  more  tangible  interests  of  this  life  have  pre- 
vented the  fear  of  disturbance  and  division  from  banisning 
liberty  from  among  mankind .  But  in  spiritual  concerns  the  ope- 
ration of  the  principle,  that  dissent  must  be  dislodged  from  even 
its  remotest  strong  holds,  has  had  a  wider  range.  What  the 
interests  of  the  different  nations  have  done  in  preventing  every 
attempt  at  a  universal  monarchy,  the  interests  of  intellect  and 
conscience  wanted  power  to  do,  in  regard  to  the  universal 
spiritual  monarchy  of  the  Pope,  till  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  the  encroaching  error  which  the  Reformation 
checked,  was  identical  in  nature,  with  that  which  has  been 
opposed  by  the  separate  interests  of  nations.  War,  in  respect 
of  this  life,  and  heresy  and  schism,  with  regard  to  the  next, 
are  horrible  evils.  Now  an  universal  monarchy  would  un- 
doubtedly prevent  war ;  and  an  infallible  Pope  would  put  an 
end  to  heresy.  Both  theories  are  perfectly  true:  the  ody 
untoward  circumstance  in  their  promising  and  beautiful  struc- 
ture is,  that  an  universal  monarch  must  depend  on  the  will  of  all 
his  subjects  for  the  unity  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  the  spiritual 
King  or  Pope  has  not  the  means  of  persuading  the  whole 
Christian  world  that  he  is  the  Vicegerent  of  Christ.  Nb 
human  contrivance  can  give  more  solidity  to  the .  ultimate 
ground  on  which  such  systems  must  of  necessity  stand :  aqd 
all  attempts  to  prop  it  by  force  and  compulsion  are  productire 
of  more  evil  than  that  which  the  system  is  invented  to  obviate. 

God  has  made  the  choice  of  every  individual  mind  uncon- 
trollable by  man,  in  the  adoption  or  rejection .  of  doctrines. 
Pain  and  fear  may  draw  certain  sounds  from  the  Upa;  bot 
none«  except  God,  is  able  to  controul  our  will :  evien  omnipo- 
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tenee  contfoulg  it  without  destroying  it.  This  being  the'  real 
state  of  things^  it  is  perfectly  unintelligible  to  us^  how'  the 
^g^  of  private  judgment  in  religious  matters  can  be  limited^ 
without  fallings  as  tar  as  the  limitation  may  extend,  into  the 
error  and  tyranny  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Whether  the 
Christian  who  carries  this  inalienable  right  to  its  full  extent, 
by  rejecting  all  ^uidance^  does  not  contradict  the  spirit  of  the 
religion  which  he  possesses,  and  wilfully  expose  himself  to 
errors  of  the  worst  description,  besides  the  actual  sin  of 
spiritual  pnde,  of  which  this  wild  independence  is  the  symp- 
'  torn ;  there  can  be  no  question  among  those  who  have  studied 
the  spirit  of  Christ's  Gospel.  But  whatever  be  the  duty  of 
**  hearing  the  Church"  not  only  in  points  of  private  contention 
to  which  the  text  applies,  but  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures ;  the  original  choice  of  a  guide,  where  the  Christian 
Churehes  differ,  must  depend  essentially  and  ultimately  on  the 
judffiiient  of  the  individual. 

That  the  Church  (that  is,  every  aggregate  of  Christian 
Ministers  established  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel)  has 
authority  in  matters  of  faith ;  we  have  subscribed  to  in  our 
articles,  and  are  most  ready  to.  maintain.  Thje  mejnbers  of. a 
(!)hurch  are  bound,  in  conscience,  not  to  introduce  doctrines, 
m  opposition  to  the  profession  of  faith  which  constitutes  the 
external  bond  of  its  members.  If,  however,  any  one  should  be 
convinced  in  his  mind  that  he  cannot  continue  in  communion 
with  his  Church  without  contradicting  the  Scriptures,  he  has 
a  right  to  quit  it :  yet,  he  is  answerable  before  God  for  the 
maimer  and  grounds  of  his  separation,  and  much  more  for  his 
active  opposition.  The  opposition  may  be  heresy,  and  the 
separation,  schism ;  biit  there  is  no  infallible  judge  on  earthy 
no  rule,  infallible  in  its  application,  to  settle  that  awftil  ques- 
tion* Such  is  the  order  established  by  Providence,  and  we 
cannot  alter  it.  We  must  act  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  on 
every  extraordinary  emergency,  and  to  our  conscience  alone 
fies  the  last  appeal  in  every  thing  relative  to  conduct.  The 
most  debased  spiritual  slave  of  Koihe,  submits  to  her  decrees 
upon  no  steadier  ^ound ;  for  even  her  infallibility  must  be  be- 
fieved  upon  the  strength  of  private  judgment. 

When  we  defend  the  right  of  private  judgment,  we  must 
not  be  understood,  however,  as  if  we  wished  to  recommend  it 
as  the  best  and  most  rational  means  of  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  the  Scriptures.  Every  man  has  an  unquestionable  right, 
to  choose  his  own  physician,  or  to  prescribe  for  himself:  but, 
in  contending  fbr  this  inalienable  right,  no  one  in  his  senses 
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would  pretend  that  every  man  is  a  competent  judge  in  the* 
medical  sciences  ;  or  that  the  best  method  of  preserving  heakb 
is  for  every  one  to  be  his  own  physician. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Faber  without  sayings  that  we 
are,  on  the  whole,  indebted  to  him  for  his  answer.  He  has 
apared  himself  no  pains  in  consulting  the  original  writers  of  the 
ancient  Church  both  Greek  and  Latin ;  a  labour  which  during 
the  treacherous  truce  of  the  Romanist  controversy,  has  been 
too  much  neglected  among  us. 

A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  recommend  the  Romanist  Convert 
sations.  The  unaffected  simplicity  of  the  dialogue  in  this 
little  book,  and  the  minute  examination  of  all  the  Romanist 

Sculiarities,  render  it  a  desirable  manual  for  those  who  want 
sure  for  the  perusal  of  more  extensive  and  profound  works. 
Mr.  Huntingford  deserves  the  thanks  of  everv  friend  of  the 
Church,  not  only  for  translating,  but  for  pubushing  it  at  its 
trifling,  and  almost  nominal  price,  in  order  to  encourage  its. 
circulation. 


Discourses f  Doctrinal  and  Practical;  delivered  in  Essex  Street  ChapeU 
By  Thomas  Belsham,  Pastor  of  the  Congregation,  8yo.  pp.  486.. 
lOs.  6d.    London.     Hunter.     1826. 

If  we  were  to  keep  strictly  to  the  ostensible  title  of  our  Review, 
we  ought,  perhaps,  to  regard  this  volume  as  not  properly  falling 
within  the  scope  of  our  researches ;  for  to  speak  truth,  we  diff« 
so  widely  from  Mr.  Belsham  upon  doctrinal  points,  that  we  look 
upon  his  opinions  to  be  Uttle  better  than  anti-theolopcdl ;  not 
only  contraiy  to  the  judgment  and  determination  of  those  whom 
we  have  always  been  m  the  habit  of  regarding  as  perfectly 
sound  divines,  but  contiary  to  the  plain  and  literal  language 
of  Scripture,  to  such  a  de^ee,  as  to  alter  the  whole  face  <rf  re- 
velation ;  interpreted,  as  Mr.  Belsham  would  interpret  the  Neir 
Testament,  we  have  before  us  quite  a  different  book;  having 
read  it,  and  believed,  we  must,  to  meet  Mr.  Belsham's  idea^, 
read  it  afresh,  and  learn  to  tfizbeUeve,  (if  we  may  use  such  an 
expression,)  all  that  we  believed  before.  In  short,  there  is  iio 
particular  rudeness  in  saying  this  of  Mr.  Belsham's  system  of 
divinity,  for  he  scruples  not  at  all  to  discard  such  as  oursdves^ 
from  his  own  class  of  theologians,  in  terms  of  reproof  boidaing 
upon  contempt,  and  to  reject  certain  doctrines  which  we  hdd 
most  sacred,  as  not  having  a  shadow  of  proof  to  support  theau 
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And  if  the  doctrinal  parts  of  this  vdlurhe,  be  to  us  so  objec- 
tionable>  as  in  truth  they  are,  there  is  nothing  in  the  practical 
parts,  so  far  above  mediocrity  as  to  excite  much  attention.  The 
book  has  rather  amused  than  edified  us ;  Mr.  Belsham  under- 
taking to  set  aside  the  opinions  of  others,  by  a  mere  assurance 
on  his  part,  that  he  is  right,  and  they  are  wrong,  while  his 
own  opmions  are  so  loosely  stated,  and  so  weakly  supported  by 
proof  or  argument,  that  while  he  is  ready  enough  to  unsettled 
the  faith  of  those  who  happen  to  have  imbibed  different  no- 
tions from  himself,  it  would  be  veiy  difficult  to  say,  what  he 
would  really  wish  them  to  believe  after  all.  The  course  of  his 
proceedings  being  something  of  this  kind, — do  not  believe  any 
thing  that  is  taught  you,  in  the  church  or  conventicles  of  this 
nation,  contrary  to  our  system  of  rational  Christianity,  for  you 
may  depend  upon  it  nothing  that  they  tell  you  is  true — they  will 
all  deceive  you.  I  know  them  to  be  all  wrong,  and  would  havd 
you  take  my  word  for  it — ^but  what  are  you  to  believe  instead  ? 
That's  another  business,  I  am  not  bound  to  tell  you.  Let  ud 
confess  our  ignorance,  and  think  no  more  about  it.  Mr.  Bel- 
sham's  acknowledgment  of  his  ignorance  upon  points  which,  as 
he  says,  *'  we  have  not  faculties  to  explore,  is  modest  enough, 
and  we  are  far  from  discommending  him  for  such  submission 
and  humility,  but  when  it  is  accompanied  with  such  expressions 
as  follow,  and  such  rude  reflections  on  the  lucubrations  of  others, 
our  admiration  of  his  modesty  abates,  and  we  are  tempted  to 
call  him  very  dogmatical  and  overbearing.  We  select  only  one 
passage  out  of  many.  "  I  will  venture  to  pronounce,  that  all 
which  philosophers  talk,  of  the  natural  incorruptibility  and  in- 
discerptibility  of  immaterial  substance,  is  nothing  but  pompous 
ignorance  and  unmeaning  jargon!"  There  are  doctrines  and 
opinions  of  more  importance  than  the  above,  set  aside,  in  Mr. 
]Delsham*s  book,  in  a  manner  altogether  as  summary  and  abrupt, 
if  in  terms  somewhat  more  courteous,  which  is  the  utmost  we  can 
say  of  them.  We  shall  instance  in  the  case  of  the  atonement  for 
sin  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  '*  And  as  to  any  reliance  upon  the 
atonement,  the  mediation,  or  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  as  a 
means  of  acceptance  with  God,  however  peremptorily  some  may 
hare  talked,  and  however  confidently  others  may  have  beHeved^ 
I  WILL  VENTURE  TO  SAY,  that  not  a  word  is  advanced  upon  the 
subject  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  New  Testament." 
P:  196.  We  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  what  Mr.  Belsham  might 
ventore  to  say,  of  other  books  that  he  reads,  because  as  to  the 
depth  or  clearness  of  his  understanding,  '*  we  must  confess  our 
ignorance,' -  as  he  himself  would  say  of  such  dark  and  mysterious 
matters,  bnt  we  cannot  forbear^  extracting  a  passage,  from  a 


writer  whom*  on  manyacooiints,  Mr.  Bekham  hims^  oughtHo 
regai'd  aa  an  unexcqptioiiatde  witness,  for  he  was  one  who 
thought  and  mTfA»Jrtefyi  was  reputed  a  scholar  and  a  ^diilo- 
sopher,  ahnost  roHmml  enough  to  oe  mistaken  for  an  unbeliey^, 
and  more  than  all,  a  layman — ^we  mean,  the  late  Mr.  Soaibe 
Jenyns,  Let  us  see  then  what  he  ventured  to  say,  and  to  write, 
to  print,  and  to  publish,  about  the  atonement.  '^  That  Christ 
suffered  and  died  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind^  is 
a  doctrine  so  constantly  and  so  strongly  enforced  through  eveiy 
part  of  the  New  Testament,  that  whoever  will  seriously  pentee 
those  writings,  and  deny  that  it  is  true,  may  with  as  mudi 
reason  and  truth,  after  reading  the  works  of  T/mcydides  and  Xntjf, 
assert,  that  in  them  no  mention  is  m^de  of  any  foctis  relative  1o 
the  histories  of  Greece  or  Rome,'* 

Those  two  passages  deserve  to  be  set  one  against  the  other,  be* 
cause  there  are  other  assertions  of  Mr.  Belsham  in  the  yolume  of 
discourses  before  us,  as  peremptory  and  conclusive  as  the  one  we 
have  cited,  but  which  we  shall  not  have  time  or  room  to  notice  so 
particularly,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  shew  at  once,  what  very 
strange  theological  eyes  he  must  have,  to  have  never  found  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  New  Testament  a  doctrine  so  plainly 
to  be  discovered  there,  not  merely  by  common  eyes,  or  clerical 
eyes,  but  by  the  eyes  of  an  acute  and  free  spoken  scholar  and 
>hilosopher,  as  traces  of  the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  to 
e  discovered  in  the  pages  of  Thucydides  and  Livy.  And  we 
can  only  add,  that  as  far  as  our  own  eyes  and  discernment  are 
concerned,  we  do  in  no  manner  think  Mr.  Jenyns'  remark  is  an 
extravagant  one.  But  there  is  no  answering  for  other  people's 
eyes. 

The  objections  of  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  adherents,  to  tte 
atonement,  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  ct-piori  objections ;  God  coidd 
not  require  an  atonement  for  sin,  because  he  is  compelled  by  the 
very  kmdness  and  tenderness  of  his  divine  nature,  to  foi^ve  the 
sins  of  men,  without  an  atonement.  Now,  how  does  Mr.  Belsham 
know  this  ?  surely  it  ought  at  least  to  be  set  aside  with  those  im- 
portant matters,  which  at  present  we  **  have  not  faculties  to  ex- 
plore." Not  so  with  Mr.  Belsham ;  he  is  one  who  would  have 
made  Job  stare ;  he  is  one,  who  has  **  by  searching  found  out 
God;  he  has  found  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection !"  he  knows 
that  he  is  not  only  "  Love,"  as  John  says,  but  *'  All  Low;"  tiiat 
this  attribute  is  so  prevailing,  as  to  swallow  up  every  other  at- 
tribute; and  yet  perhaps  be  may  be  wrong  after  all;  himsdf 
being  judge.  For  though  he  tells  us  over  and  over  again,  that 
he  knows  God  will  forgive  sin  without  an  atonement ;  ^tirely 
*\  for  bis  great  name's  sake,  and  for  his  infinite  mer&y'^  saki^ 
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and  because  he  ddigbteth  in.  mercy/'  p.  64^  yet  in  p.  27,  he 
UUa  U69  '\  Adequate  ideas  upon  these  subjects  it  is  indeed  im- 
poBsibie  for  beings  whose  faculties  are  so  Umited  as  those  of  men, 
to  form ;''  and  seems  quite  to  agree  with  the  patriarch  Job,  that 
BO  ^^  finite  being  can  comprehend  the  Almiebty  to  perfection/' 
How  are. we  to  reconcile  those  things?  iSie  Unitarians  must 
admit,  that  they,  claim  to  know  God  riegativelu,  if  they  do  not 
know  him  positively,  when  they  oppose  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment, and  other  doctrines,  steadfastly  believed  by  a  large  ma- 
jority of  Chiistians,  as  manifestly  inconsistent  witn  the  very  na- 
^re  of  Grod.  That  God  is  Love,  we  admit  as  well  as  they,  but 
we  conceive  that  his  infinite  purity,  and  infinite  justice,  may 
serve  to  explain  to  us,  how  an  atonement  for  sin,  may  have  been 
absolutely  requisite,  in  the  great  scheme  of  Christian  salvation ; 
but  Mr,  iBelsham,  as  we  observed  before,  thinks  the  love  of  God 
is  an  overwhelming  attribute,  and  that  the  Scriptures  represent  it 
to  be  so ;  and  yet  again,  not  positively,  but  negatively. 

• 

"  The  attribute  under  which  it  is  our  duty,  and  our  best  interest^  to 
think  of  God,  the  view  under  which  we  should  habitually  and  pre- 
dominantly regard  him  is  Love.  We  have  indeed  great  reason  to  con- 
ceive of  him  under  the  character  of  unlimited  benevolence. — It  U  in- 
deed observable  in  the  sacred  oracles,  that  it  is  no  where  said,  that  God 
is  power ;  that  God  is  holiness ;  that  God  is  justice ;  but  it  is  ex- 
plicitly, asserted,  that  God  is  Love  ;  as  though  all  his  moral  at- 
tributes were  comprehended  in  benevolence ;  which  is  indeed  true." 
P.  48. 

Now,  who  would  not  be  led  to  think,  that  those  stupid  theolo- 
gians (in  Mr.  Belsham's  opinion)  who  require  the  doctrine  of 
atonement  for  sin,  as  a  true  Scripture  doctrine,  excluded  the  Al- 
mighty thereby,  from  all  exercise  of  mercy,  that  they  thereby  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  meant  to  contradict  the  Apostle*,  and 
maintain,  that  God  is  not  Love — whereas  surely,  if  the  Apostle 
is  to  be  held  consistent  with  himself,  where  it  is  reasonable  in  the 
Unitarians  to  insist  with  him,  (according  to  verses  8  and  16, 
chap,  iv.)  that  '*  God  is  Love ;"  it  is  equally  reasonable  in  those 

.  who  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  to  insist  with  the 
Apostle,  V.  10,  of  the  very  same  chapter,  that,  "  Herein  is  love, 
not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us^  and  sent  his  Son  to 

^  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 

It  is  a  sad  .thing  undoubtedly,  that  those  who  think  differently 
from  Mr.  Belsham  upon  this  important  subject,  should  be  liable 
to  the  imputation  in  any  manner,  of  seeking  to  limit,  the  particu- 
lar attribute  of  love. — Yet  if  we  stood  in  need  of  an  excuse,  for 
any  opinions  that  look  that  way^  we  should  be-  tempted  to  seek 
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Bucb  in  Mr.  Belsham's  own  book.  We  are  confident  that  there 
is  no  small  danger,  in  representing  the  love  of  God  to  be  so 
boundless,  as  Mr.  Belsham  describes  it  to  be  in  these  discourses. 
Boundless  it  is  no  doubt  in  itself,  but  not  as  regards  the  rebelli* 
ous  sons  of  men  upon  earth.  It  is  surely  better  for  such  pec- 
cable beings  as  we  all  are  to  fancy  that  God  can  be  angry,  than  to 
sin  on,  fancying  he  can  not  be  so. — ^And  yet  Mr.  Belsham  would 
fciin  have  us  beUeve  the  latter ;  he  would  fain  have  us  believe 
that  let  us  multiply  transgressions  as  we  will,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  be  son^  for  them,  and  God  always  stands  ready  to  for« 
^ive ;  but  to  be  sorry  for  having  sinned,  upon  a  surety  of  pardoQ» 
IS  quite  as  easy  as  to  sin,  and  quite  as  easily  repeated;  and  yet 
this  it  seems  will  do,  so  unwearied  is  the  love  of  God. 

**  God,"  says  Mr.  Belsham,  **  is  long-suffering  and  gracious,  more 
ready  to  forbear  with  us,  than  we  are  with  one  another.  He  makes 
every  indulgent  aUowance  for  human  infirmity.  He  is  not  strict  to 
mark  iniquity,  nor  rigorous  to  exact  the  debt  of  ten  thousand  talents. 
He  is  good  and  ready  to  forgive.  If  sins  are  numerous  and  ojten  re- 
peededf  and  greatly  aggravated,  yet  where  they  are  repented  of  and 
forsaken,  he  *  multiplies  to  pardon  ;*  he  forgives  for  his  great  name's- 
sake,  and  for  his  infinite  mercies-sake ;  and  because  he  delighteth  in 
mercy ;  and  from  the  benefit  of  his  promise,  no  penitent  is  excluded, 
whatever  be  the  number  or  the  greatness  of  his  offences.*'  P.  64. 

He  speaks  here  indeed  of  sins  "forsaken,'*  but  he  speaks  quite 
as  favourably  of  sins  "  repeated.'*  Surely  this  is  dangerous  doc- 
trine.— Nay,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  are  made  additional 
securities  to  the  sinner. 

**  A  wise  and  good  Father  makes  all  reasonable  allowance  for  tbe 
infirmities  and  follies  of  the  child,  for  the  weakness  of  reason,  the  vtb- 
lence  of  passion,  for  limited  views  and  apprehensions,  and  for  the poifer 
of  temptation  over  the  unguarded  heart. — And  such  is  the  mercy  and 
forbearance  of  our  Father  in  heaven.''  P.  6£.  * 

It  is  impossible  to  object  generally  to  the  picture  that  is  here 
drawn  of  the  long-suffering  and  forbearance  of  the  Almighty,  but 
when  coupled  with  the  mitigated  view  that  is  taken  of  the  nature 
of  sin,  and  the  total  denial  of  the  corruption  of  man's  nature,  it 
is  equally  impossible  not  to  consider  it  as  hazardous  in  tbe  ex- 
treme, more  especially  when  we  look  to  the  motives -which 
Mr.  Belsham  would  be  inclined  to  depend  upon,  as  securing 
man's  disobedience. 

''  What  is  called  anger  in  God,  is  benevolence  acting  under  the  H* 
rection  of  wisdom.    The  punishments  which  be  inflicts  are  the  correo* 
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Cion  of  a  Kise  and  tender  parent  for  the  benefit  of  the  offending  child. 
And  they  who  are  animated  with  the  filial  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  are  re* 
strained  from  sin,  lest  the  goodness  of  God  itself  and  his  own  kind  pur- 
poses  in  their  favour,  should  make  it  necessary  to  visit  them  for  their 
traDgressions/'    P.  85. 

I{  the  filial  Spirit  of  the  Gospel  prevailed  to  any  such  de^ee 
as  Mr.  Belsham  seems  to  think  it  might,  God  would  assuredly  not 
have  so  many  things  to  overlook,  or  suchyb//ies  and  headstrong 
jMssions  to  allow  for  as  a  Father,  as  in  other  places  Mr.  Belsham 
msinuates  ;  but  such  wayward  beings  as  men  are>  will  surely  be 
more  easily  deteiTed  from  sin,  by  the  fear  of  exciting  the  anger 
and  resentment  of  ^just  God,  than  provoking  the  goodness  or  the 
kind  purposes  of  a  most  indulgent  parent. 

However,  Mr.  Belsham  ooes  admit  that  it  is  consistent  with 
the  love  and  unbounded  benevolence  of  the  Deity  to  punish 
transgression  to  a  certain  extent.  How  far,  and  for  how  long,  he 
does  not  let  us  know— but  certainly  not  for  ever. — "  The  worm,*' 
that  our  Saviour  told  his  disciples,  thrice  in  the  same  chapter, 
should  "  not  die,"  is  to  die,  says  Mr.  Belsham  ;  and  "  the  nre,'' 
which  our  Lord  also  said,  ^'  never  shall  be  quenched,^*  will  be 
quenched,  says  Mr.  Belsham.  Now,  since  the  dread  even  of 
endless  punishment  is  clearly  found  not  to  be  sufficient  to 
leter  a  grea^t  abundance  of  men  from  sin,  why  seek  to  tell  them, 
there  is  no  such  thing,  against  some  of  the  plainest  passages  of 
Scripture?  The  Roman  Catholics  have  for  a  long  course  of  time 
tried  their  purgatory,  and  we  know,  how  men  have  fancied  they 
could  find  means  even  after  their  deaths  to  get  out  of  it !  has  this 
made  them  at  all  better  ?  we  questipn  if  it  nas  not  made  them  a 
great  deal  worse — we  see  not  well  how  it  could  be  expected  to  be 
otherwise ;  and  surely  Mr.  Belsham's  transgressors  (for  sinners 
he  seems  to  account  too  harsh  a  term  for  any  of  God's  children) 
will  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  that  hell  itself  is  but  a  place  of  disci- 
pline, and  a  little  more  fatherly  conection,  and  then  they  shall 
oecome  as  good  and  as  happy  as  the  best  amongst  us*  If  those 
who  think  otherwise  of  this  dismal  abode  of  unrighteous  persons, 
diouldbe  under  a  mistake,  in  following  the  plain  words  of  Scrip- 
tare,  (not  to  mention  the  positive  declarations  of  our  Lord  him- 
aetfj  Mark  ix.  43—48.)  they  might  at  least  have  expected  to 
have  been  set  right  in  somewhat  milder  terms,  if  not  in  more 
elegant  language  also  than  follows : 

**  And  finally,^  says  Mr.  Belsham,  ''  punishment  when  it  has  an- 
nreied  its  end  shall  be  removed.  And  the  end  of  all  wise  punishment 
is  die  refomuUioii  of  the  offenders.    All  other  punishment  is  vindie* 
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tive,  unjust,  and  unworthy  of  God.  Fury  is  not  in  hinr.  To  duorgi 
God,  that  Being,  whose  name  and  character  is  love,  with  a  design  to 
inflict  eternal  misery  upon  any  of  his  creatures,  is  the  foulest  of  calum- 
nies :  it  is  the  most  horrihk  of  hlasphemies.  No,  No,  the  Almighty 
Regent  of  the  universe  is  not  a  remorseless  tyrant,  in  the  midst  of 
judgment  he  remembers  mercy.  His  anger  endureth  for  a  moment; 
but  his  mercy  endureth  for  ever."    P.  102. 

Mr.  Belsham  being  quite  prepared  to  tell  us  what  the  end  of 
things  will  be,  though  the  Scriptures  certainly  say  otherwise,  we 
must  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  he  knows  more  about  the  be- 
ginning of  things,  than  Moses.  It  is  entertaining  enough  to  turn 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of  man  into  an  allegory;  we 
remember  to  have  done  it  ourselves  in  our  younger  days,  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  come  out  so  clear  and  intelligible  that  we 
verily  thought  we  had  performed  a  great  feat ;  but  v^e  were  soon 
convmced  of  the  contrary,  when  we  came  to  understand  the  diffi- 
culties attending  the  great  question  of  the  "  origin  of  evil,"  and 
the  veiy  peculiar  circumstances  in  virhich  the  protoplasts  must 
have  been  placed.  Mr.  Belsham  speaks^  as  usual,  flippantly 
enough  of  this  part  of  Scripture, 

"  The  account  we  have,"  says  he,  "  of  the  state  of  man  in  Paradiie 
is  so  mixed  with  allegory  and  fable,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  what 
is  true  from  what  is  fictitious,  but  if  we  take  the  narrative  as  it  stands' 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  divine  prohibition  which  was  desfgned  to 
guard  the  primitive  ancestors  of  the  human  race,  from  the  nosAmt 
qualities  o^  a,  particular  vegetable ^  and  which  was  probably  one  oiit  of  a 
number  of  similar  restraints,  was  much  better  adapted  to  the  statcf 
and  condition  of  man  in  Paradise,  than  any  that  are  usually  called 
moral  precepts,  or  the  commands  of  the  decalogue  would  have  beeOt 
The  design  was  to  teach  them  to  look  forward  to  the  consequences  of 
their  actions,  and  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  like  brutes,  bj 
the  impulse  of  appetite  only." 

Now  all  this  we  cannot  help  regarding  as  extremely  nonsensi-. 
cal.  In  the  first  place,  the  impulse  of  brutal  appetites  is  at  all 
events  so  regulatea  as  to  restrain  all  dumb  animals  from  meddling 
virith  ppisonous  herbs,  or  poisonous  food  of  every  descriptioa,  un- 
less carefully  disguised,  but  man,  the  sole  proprietor  of  reason, 
required  from  the  first,  as  Mr.  Belsham  seems  to  think,  a.  special 
direction  from  God  himself,  what  apples  or  pears,  or  wild  fruiU 
he  should  venture  to  touch,  or  what  he  should  specify  abstain 
from,  out  of  fear  of  their  noxious  qualities,  and  in  short,  to  be 
taught,  how  thereby  to  look  forward  to,  and  ffoard  against  tb» 
cotkBoq  uences  of  theur  actions.    Mr.  Belsham  tdu  ua  he  does  not 
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mind  ridicule,  so  that  perhaps  he  may  only  smile  at  our  interpret 
tation  of  his  theology,  i/vhen  we  say,  tiiat  it  seems  to  us,  that  Mr. 
Belsham  has  no  higher  ideas  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  fall  of 
man,  than  that  God  was  so  attentive  to  the  welfare  and  security 
of  the  protoplasts,  as  specially  and  personally  to  point  out  to  Adam 
and  £ve^  what  fruits  were  likely  to  give  them  the  head-ache» 
and  what  not,  for  the  command  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  ofhwwledge 
of  good  andean,  was,  he  thinks,  but  one  probably  oimany  similar 
restraints.  He  says  indeed,  that  this  prohibition  was  much  better 
adapted  to  the  state  and  condition  ot  man  in  Paradise,  than  any 
that  are  usually  called  the  moral  precepts  or  the  commands  of  the 
decalogue  would  have  been,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  why  uny  pro- 
bibitlon  from  any  thing  in  Paradise,  was  necessary  to  our  first 
progenitors,  except  it  were  in  express  trial  of  their  ooedience  ;  for 
as  ror  the  noxious  qualities  of  certain  of  the  several  vegetables 
with  which  they  were  surrounded,  the  instinct  of  a  do^  or  a  cat, 
would  have  been  a  gift  surpassing  reason  for  such  distmction.*— 
Why  did  not  he  observe,  as  he  might  have  done,  that  as  a  test  of 
obedience,  no  moral  precept  or  command  of  the  decalogue,  could 
have  applied  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  protoplasts  were 
actually  placed.  The  whole  decalogue  was  in  truth  perfectly  in- 
applicable to  their  situation.  The  first  table  of  the  law  could 
scarcely  be  violated  by  a  person  holding  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  Creator,  and  not  one  relation  of  neighbourhood,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  second  table,  was  consistent  with  the  situation  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  The  more  trivial,  therefore,  the  prohibition,  as 
a  single  test  of  obedience,  the  more  suitable  to  the  condition  of 
Adam  and  Eve;  it  was  a  positive  law  in  itself;  the  breach  of 
which  was  to  be  attended  with  particular  consquences.  It  was 
broken,  and  we  are  struggling  with  its  consequences.  The  latter 
of  which  are  much  too  intelligible  and  literal  to  be  explained 
away ;  no  allegory  can  account  to  us  for  the  existence  of  pnysical 
evil :  we  have  a  right  to  ask  (or  facts  to  clear  up  this  difficulty, 
and  Moses  has  given  them  to  us,  and  we  do  thoroughly  believe 
that  what  he  has  told  us  is  true — ^That,  man  had  proposed  to 
him;  one  very  trifling  test  of  obedience,  that  he  disobeyed  and 
fell,'  and  falling,  left  his  descendants  subject  to  death,  and  doomed 
to  strusgle  with  the  difficulties  of  a  continual  probation  upon 
earth,  diough  under  the  promise  and  provision  of  heavenly  aid 
and  assistance,  by  the  atonement  offered  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  far  as  the  several  indi- 
Tiduals  should  be  wise  enough  to  seek  and  avail  themselves  of 
such  heavenly  succour.  But  Mr.  Belsham  seems  to  think  that 
God  and'  tuan  are  so  nearly  related,  that  no  mediator  between 
them  can  possibly  be  wanted,  and  that  in' truth,  God  knOiving 
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Uiat  we  are  placed  in  such  peril  of  tcmptationfi,  and  such  trying 
circumstances,  let  what  will  happen,  he  must  forgive  us^  and 
cannot  possibly  do  otherwise  without  impeachment  of  his  very 
brightest  attribute  of  love  and  benevolence.  We  must  confess  we 
diner  greatly  from  Mr.  Belsham. 

We  shall  only  observe  that  though  Mr.  Belsham  will  not  accept 
of  the  Mosaic  account  of  things  as  matters  of  fact,  he  is  quite 
aware  that  facts  are  wanting  instead  of  figures  of  speech,  for  he 
thus  expresses  himself: 

**  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  such  an  evil  as  death  should  have 
been  introduced  into  the  works  of  God.  The  account  given  in 
the  book  of  Genesis  can  only  be  considered  as  an  allegory  or  fable, 
which  is  intended  to  convey  the  important  instruction,  that  death  is  the 
just  punishment  of  sin,  but  it  gives  little  insight  into  the  historical  fact 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  sin  and  death  were  originally  introduced 
into  the  world."  P.  311. 

Where  else  then  arc  we  to  look  for  this  fact  ?  This  is  Mr. 
Belsham's  common  way  of  raising  difficulties,  rejecting  established 
solutions  of  such  difiiculties,  ana,  after  all,  leaving  his  readers  or 
hearers  in  the  lurch.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in 
his  last  discourse,  in  which  after  repeating,  that 

**  To  affirm  that. man  is  a  compound  being,  consisting  of  two  sub- 
stances, called  body  and  soul,  totally  distinct  from  each  other,  and  not 
having  one  property  in  common,  is  a  bold  gratuitous  assumption^  with- 
out the  shadow  of  proof,  and  contradictory  to  all  the  phenomena  of 
human  nature." 

He  passes  as  sharp  a  censure  almost  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
materialists,  and  yet  satisfies  himself  with  this  conclusion,  thatts 
to  the  inquiry  what  becomes  of  the  principle  of  thought  in  the 
state  of  death,  "  The  only  answer  that  can  be  given,  is,  that  iw 
know  nothing  about  it."     P.  464. 

At  p.  125,  Mr.  Belsham  suggests  the  reading  of  John  xii.  27, 
with  a  note  of  interrogation  after  the  third  clause  of  the  verse* 
''  Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  V  and  his  observations  in  sop- 
port  of  this  reading  are  far  from  bad ;  but  we  guess  that  he  bof- 
rowed  the  idea  from  Doddridge,  who  reads  it  so,  and  justifies  the 
alteration  by  remarking  that  the  pointing  of  the  New  Testament 
being  far  less  ancient  than  the  text,  many  similar  difficulties  mty 
be  removed  by  departing  from  the  common  punctuation ;  he  has 
nearly  the  very  same  words  in  his  note,  that  we  find  in  the  tsst 
of  Mr.  B.    Having  done  justice  to  Dr.  Doddridge,  as  probaUy 
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ihb  more  immediate  authority,  on  which  Mr.  B.  relied ;  the  pas- 

X  being  so  similar  in  expression  we  must  do  justice  to  a  still 
critic,  Grotius,  who  also  reads  it  with  a  note  of  interrogation. 

-Kai  ri  uirw ;  irctrcp  (natrov  fie  eK  rijc  wpag  rauriyc ;  and    he   gives   his 

reason  as  follows ;  puto  recte  etiam  posteriiis  hoc  membrum  per 
interrogationem  legi.  Solemus  enim  in  talibus  sermonibus  pri- 
mum  generaliter  interrogare.  Quidagam?  delude  subjicere  hoc 
autiilud. 

We  have  here  then  two  very  fair  reasons  stated,  for  adopting 
the  alteration  as  a  mere  matter  of  criticism.  Of  the  sense  of  the 
passage  improved  by  this  punctuation,  we  shall  give  the  reader 
an  idea,  in  Mr.  Belsham's  own  words,  and  as  he  cites  no  autho^ 
rities,  perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to  suppose,  that  he  may  no( 
have  been  led  to  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  by  his  own 
view  of  the  case.  It  has  certainly  escaped  many  commentators 
of  distinguished  reputation. 

"  But  having,  in  the  train  of  his  discourse,  alluded  to  his  sufferings 
M  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his  glorification,  the  painful  scenes 
through  which  he  was  about  to  pass,  every  one  of  which  he  circum- 
stantially foreknew;  all  tlie  treachery,  and  all  the  indignity  with 
which  he  was  to  be  treated,  and  all  the  excruciating  agonies  of  boidy 
and  mind  which  he  was  about  to  suffer^  seem  at  once  to  have  rushed 
.into  his  imagination,  and  to  have  cast  his  spirit  into  momentary 
perturbation.  Now,  saith  he,  is  my  soul  troubled.  I'he  scenes  of 
agony  through  whieh  I  am  destined  to  pass,  are  so  near  at  hand,  and 
so  exceedingly  formidable,  i;bat  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  them 
human  nature  recoils,  and  my  heart  trembles.  And  what  shall  I  say  ? 
— ^What  prayer  shall  I  offer  up  to  my  heavenly  Father,  who  heareth 
me  always,  at  this  alarming  crisis  ? — Shall  I  listen  to  flesh  and  blood  ? 
—Shall  1  desert  the  honourable  cause  in  which  I  am  embarked  ?-— 
Shall  I  ask  to  be  excused  from  the  dreadful  conflict? — Shall  I  say, 
Father,  save  me  from  this  hour  ? 

^  This  is  evidently  our  Lord's  meaning,  and  the  clause  ought  to  be 
read  with  an  interrogation.  It  is  not  honourable  to  our  Lord^'s 
character,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  usual  firm  and  dignified  tenor 
of  his  mind,  to  suppose  that  he  first  offers  an  unqualified  prayer  to  be 
excused  from  suffering,  and  then  immediately  retracts  it.  His 
meaning  in  this  brief  but  ijiteresting  soliloquy  unquestionably  is,  to 
cxpresis  the  firmness  of  his  resolution,  and  his  entire  devotedness  to 
die  wOl  of  God,  in  the  discharge  of-  his  mission,  q.  d.  What  prayer 
will  it  become  me  to  offer  in  these  trying  circumstances? — Will  it  suit 
IDT  diaTacter  and  office — will  it  agree  with  the  glorious  prospects 
wnidi  are  now  opening  before  me,  and  the  immortal  prize  which  I 
lire  in  viewj  to  hsten  to  the  suggestions  of  appalled  and  fainting 
MtmneT  I  cannot  act  so  base,  so  unworthy  a  part.  If  I  were  now  to 
dfteUne  the  cup  pf  suffering,  I  should  defeat  the.  main  purpose  of  my 
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roitston.  It  was  for  this  cause  that  I  came  to  this  hour.  It  wai  thai 
by  my  death  I  might  ratify  the  covenant  of  love ;  that  I  might  redeem 
mankind  from  the  bondage  of  error,  idolatry,  and  vice*  and  might 
save  them  from  wrath  and  ruin ;  that  I  was  sent  to  preach  the  gospel, 
and  was  empowered  to  authenticate  my  divine  mission  by  signs  and 
miradcs:  to  accomph'sh,  therefore,  this  gracious  purpose  of  recon- 
ciling the  world  to  God,  and  of  bringing  many  sons  to  glory,  t 
willingly  submit  to  all  that  it  is  necessary  previously  to  undergo: 
I  refuse  not  to  die :  I  shrink  not  from  any  suffering,  however  severe. 
I  have  only  one  petition  to  offer :  Father,  glorify  thy  name ;  fulfil  all 
thy  ffood  pleasure  in  thy  devoted  servant.  I  came  into  the  world  to 
do  thy  will,  for  that  will  is  mine.  Let  Ood  be  honoured,  and  I  ani 
well  pleased:  whether  it  be  by  labour  or  suffering,  by  life  or 
death.;'    P.  124. 

We  must  allow  for  Mr.  Belsham's  peculiar  notions  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  death;  those  who  would  see  the  passagt 
paraphrased  by  a  firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
may  of  course  consult  Doddridge. 

In  the  ixth  Sermon  intitled  '*  True  religion  distinguished  from 
error  and  superstition/*  Mr.  Belsham  indulges  himself  as  mi^ 
be  expected  in  many  severe  strictures  not  only  upon  the  mem^ 
bers  and  ministers  of  the  established  Church,  but  upon  all  who 
agi*ee  with  that  Church  in  the  belief  of  some  of  the  most 
important  doctrines  of  Christianity,  such  as,  the  corruption  of 
the  human  nature,  atonement  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  regenerar 
tion,  iustification  by  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  and  lo 
on;  but  as  we  have  already  made  some  extracts  from  Uhi 
discourse^  we  shall  proceed  to  others,  that  must  not  pass  entir^ 
virithout  notice,  namely,  the  xvith,  xviith,  xviiith,  and  xixth,  is 
which  we  find  some  most  extraordinary  notions  as  to  the  future 
state  of  things,  though  like  most  of  Mr.  Belsham's  conceilBf 
leaving  us  much  at  a  loss,  after  all,  to  know  what  he  would  really 
liave  us  believe,  or  what  not.  However  of  this  we  may  m 
certain,  that  if  he  does  not  totally  deprive  us  of  all  prai|MJl 
and  expectation,  of  a  heaven  and  a  hell,  nobody  «i|Nia  tbi 
face  ot  the  earth  could  make  out,  from  Mr.  BsMiam's  ae- 
count  of  matters,  where  they  are  to  be  looked  for.  In  Sennoo 
xvi,  after  assuring  his  readers,  and  we  Am^  not  pretend  to 
say  he  is  wrong  m  this,  that  the  future  Iffe  of  the  righteois 
wul  be  a  social  state,  he  ventures  a  con|eeture,  p.  383.  that  '*  the 
place  in  which  the  unrighteous  wffl  undergo  their  penal  aeiir 
tmce,  may  be  the  same  with  that  in  which  the  righteous  will 
enjoy  their  promised  reward ;"  but  this  is  not  all ;  he  is  disposed 
to  ^nk  that  some  part  of  dte  very  happiness  of  the  riditeosii 
<we  were  going  to  say  in  heaven,  but  tiiat  must  not  be)  "maf 
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mrlse  from  generoud  and  gradually  successful  exertions  to  reclaim 
tlwir  fallen  and  unhappy  fellow-creatures ;"  "  this  supposition/' 
Mr.  Belsham  adds,  ''  is  at  least  as  rational,  and  it  is  far  less 
painful,  than  the  vulgar  creed  concerning  the  torments  of  hell, 
and  I  am  con/Sje/i/,  that  it  is  not  less  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament."  Now  we  confess,  part  of  our 
own  vulgar  creed^  being  built  upon  the  parable  of  our  Lord, 
related  in  the  xvith  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke^  had 
taught  us  to  fency  that  there  would  finally  be  so  '*  great  a  gulf," 
between  the  abodes  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  that  those 

?ho  would  pass  from  one  to  the  other,  would  find  it  impossible. 
Te  had  been  led  to  fancy  that  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
like  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  (Matt,  xxv.)  would  go  totally  differ- 
ent ways,  the  one  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  Igi ;  the  one  into 
Christ*8  own  glorious  kingdom,  the  other  into  the  everlasting 
fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.  We  had  been  led  to 
fimcy  mat  the  good  would  be  admitted  into  the  special  presence 
of  Uod,  and  the  unrighteous  ignominiously  driven  from  it.  At 
all  events,  we  had  been  led  to  suppose,  from  the  parable  of 
Dives  and  Lazarus^  already  referred  to,  that  so  far  from  the 
familiar  intercourse  depictured  by  Mr.  Belsham,  the  wicked 
would  be  so  Mtuated  as  to  seek  in  vain,  any  comfort  and  consola* 
tioa  at  the  hands  of  the  righteous,  and  that  in  fact  as  Dr. 
Doddridge  paraphrases  the  passage,  a  vast  immeasurable  void 
wtnild  be  interposed  betwseen  them,  and  that  they  would  con- 
tinue at  an  unapproachable  distance  from  each  otner.  As  Mr. 
He1i^>^«^"^  does  not  tell  us,  upon  what  particular  foundation  ha 
builds  his  confidence,  that  nis  conjecture  is  not  less  consistent 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  than  our  vulgar  <ireed, 
wa  are  precluded  from  arguing  the  point  with  him,  and  we  are 
certainly  not  sorry  to  be  saved  the  trouble. 

In  Sermon  xvii,  on  **  the  presence  of  God  in  Heaven  and 
Hell/'  we  have  some  more  of  Mr.  Belsham*s  rational  conjectures. 
It  has  been  common  to  say,  we  hope  to  ^o  to  heaven  when  we 
die ;  but  we  need  hope  so  no  longjer,  accordm^  to  Mr.  Belsham ; 
if  wt  stay  quietly  wnere  we  are  it  will  be  quite  enough,  for  the 
auth  it  seems  will  be  heaven,  and  here  we  shall  pass  our  future 
M  well  as  our  present  life ;  and  what  is  more  delightful,  it  is  in 
fiiet  at  this  moment  getting  ready  for  us,  and  may,  for  what  we 
know  be  completed  in  a  twiaklingof  time,  after  telling  us,  that 
Imifen  aad  hell  as  set  forth  in  Scripturoi  ase  mere  Igures  of 
4Mech* 

'^The  ophiieii  which  numy  have  deemed  most  toAonal!*  sajrs  Mr. 
BelshaiPi  ^'andtewhieh  the  Scnfpliir«f  give  mo9t  caimtensnee^  con* 
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cerning  the  place  where  the  righteous  shall  inherit  the  reward  of 
their  virtue,  is,  that  the  future  residence  of  the  virtuous  will  be' 
fixed  in  this  terraqueous  slobe  aft«r  it  shall,  by  a  gradual  process  of 
improvement,  be  restored  to  its  original  paradisiacal  states — And 
that  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  gradual  and  accelerated  improvement, 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted  by  all  candid  and  attentive  observers  of 
Nature." 

Now  we  confess  we  do  not  understand  this.  That  many  places 
upon'  the  earth  are  improved  and  improving*  we  are  ready  to 
^dmit ;  and  that  many  arts  and  sciences  mainly  conducive  to 
our  earthly  enjoyments  are  much  advanced,  we  are  also  ready  to 
admit ;  but  that  the  earth  itself  is  improved  and  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  a  paradisiacal  state,  seems  to  us  little  less  than 
taughable.  To  he  sure,  it  may  be  that  in  another  Paradise  we 
may  not  want  many  things  of  which  we  now  stand  in  need,  but 
if  we  should  happen  to  want  them  in  a  course  of  ages  not  incar 

1)able  of  calculation,  we  might  find  ourselves  sadly  at  a  loss,  for 
et  us  but  consider,  on  how  maHy  thkigs  we  depend,  that  are 
now  extracting  from  erAain/tft/e  store-houses ;  they  need  not  be 
enumerated ;  a  child  will  understand  that.we  aUudfe  to  all  those 
tfi?n?er$aZ'substances  that  are  now  gotten  vnth  ^eat  expence  and 
labour,  from  what  are  called  the  **  bowels  of  the  Eartn."  -True 
it  is,  that  perhaps  in  Paradise  we  may  be  able  to  do  without 
fires,  or  kitchen  utensils,  and  that  most  unparadisiacal  produc* 
tion  of  the  iearth,  money;  we  might  be  able  to  do  without 
precious  stones,  ornamental  plate,  and  so  forth,   but  still,  the 
Darren  and  empty  mines  and  excavations,  would  be  rather  a 
disfigurement  to  the  earthly  heaven.    We  should  think,  that  any 
ornament  proceeds  from  gradual  improvement,  but  Mr.  Belsham  s 
heaven  we  know,  is  to  be  hell  also,  and  how  the  improvements 
on  which  he  builds  such  great  hopes,  can  be  available  ta  the 
purposes  both  of  heaven  and  hell,  we  must  confess  we  are  at  a 
loss  to   understand.    We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  Millenniom 
while  we  are  writing  this,  nor  can  we  pretend   to   say  what 
changes  our  globe  may  undergo  hereafter;  but  that  it  is  now 
itnproving  rapidly  into  a  paradisiacal  habitation,  for  the  right- 
eous, quite  surpasses  oitr  belief,  and  we  think  it  is  very  unreason- 
able, in  this  great  minister  of  the  rational  church,  to  expect  that 
any  person  m  his  senses  could  believe  it.     But  Mr.  Selsham 
goes  on :  *'  And  in  this  renovated  and  happy  state,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  God  will  reside.     If  this  be  heaven,  then  it  we 
ascend  up  into  heaven  God  will  be  there."  P.  392.  Really  these 
rational  Christians,  make  a  fine  use  of  their  reason.   How  reason- 
able is  the  above  sentence.     If  earth  be  heaven,  and  God 
residing  there^  then  if  we  ascend  up  to  heaven  (he  does  not  say 
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whence)  God  will  be  there!  Most  rational  conclusion!  Who 
so  wise  as  Mr.  Belsham  and  his  party?  But  earth  is  to  be 
hell  also ;  at  least,  though  Mr.  Belsham  does  not  determine  so, 
he  thinks  it  not  improbable ;  only  the  wicked  are  to  have  hell  in 
themselves,  and  so  they  have  now,  figuratively  speaking,  and 
therefore  there  need  be  neither  new  heavens  nor  new  earth,  nor 
even  an  improved  earth,  to  bring  this  about,  but  that  they  shall 
inherit  paradise,  merely  to  look  with  envious  eyes  upon  the 
enjoyments  of  the  blessed,  is  certainly  fiot  what  we  have  hitherto 
been  taught  to  think,  or  is  the  idea  borrowed  from  the  punish- 
ment for  the  idle,  in  the  work-houses  at  Hamburgh,  whom,  they 
suspend  in  an  immense  basket,  while  dying  with  hunger,  over  the 
plentiful  dinner  table  of  the  diligent  and  industrious. 

The  xviiith  Sermon  is  upon  the  ascension  of  Christ ;  but  as  for 
his  going  far  above  the  clouds  to  sit  at  the  right-hand  of  Gpd, 
this  IS  very  much  too  great  an  absurdity  to  be  swallowed  by  a 
rational  Christian ;  let  us  hear  Mr.  Belsham  upon  this  particular 
topic. 


i* 


"  The  popular  and  almost  universally  prevailing  opinion  upon  this  sub- 
ject is,  tliat  heaven  is  a  place  far  above  the  skies,  where  God  has  fixed 
is  peculiar  residence,  and  where  he  manifests  his  presence  by  some 
sensible  symbol  of  his  glory :  that  it  is  inhabited  by  saints  and  angels  of 
various  orders  and  degrees ;  that  Jesus  in  his  glorified  state  resides 
there ;  that  his  place  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;  that  is,  very  near 
to  the  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  and  in  the  most  honourable  sta- 
tion ;  that  this  is  his  fixed  abode,  and  that  from  this  high  and  glorious 
habitation,  he  superintends  the  concerns  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
church,  and  that  from  heaven  he  will  descend,  at  the  great  consumma- 
tion of  all  things,  to  raise  the  dead,  and  to  judge  the  world. 

*'  I  appeal  to  all  who  hear  me,  whether  this  be  not  the  opinion  which 
generally  prevails,  not  only  amongst  unlearned  and  uneducated  Chris- 
tians,' but  even  among  the  learned,  the  inquisitive,  and  the  rational.  It 
is  the  current  hypothesis  and  belief,  which  very  few  persons  ever  call 
in  question,  and  concerning  which  hardly  any  one  ever  thinks  of  start- 
ing a  doubt. 

**  I  do  not  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  a  local  heaven,  above  the  skies, 
which  is  so  prevalent  among  Christians,  was  equally  popular  among  the 
Jews.  It  is  plain  from  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
miserable  philosophy  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  taught  that  the  sky  was  a 
solid  concave  arch,  spangled  with  innumerable  stars,  in  the. midst  of 
which  the  sun  and  moon  performed  their  diurnal  and  nocturnal  revo- 
lutions. That  this  sohd  arch  or  firmament  divided  the  waters  above ; 
that  rain  and  hail,  and  snow  and  dew,  descended  from  the  great  reser- 
voir above  the  clouds.  And  that  far  above  the  sky  was  the  place  of 
-heaven,  the  throne  of  God,  the  habitation  of  his  peculiar  residence. 

**  All  this  is  chimerical,  and  irrational ;  it  is  utterlyinconsistent  with 
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idl  JQst  conceptioM  ef  the  Supreme  Being,  and  wttk  aH  that  an  enlight- 
ened philosophy  teaches  us  of  the  true  structure  of  the  umyerse.  la 
leading  the  Scriptures,  we  should  continually  be|Ur  in  mind  that  the 
object  of  divine  revelation  is  not  to  instruct  us  in  the  principles  of 
astronomy,  or  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  but  to  declare  the 
unity,  the  attributes,  and  the  sole  supremacy  of  Almighty  God,  to  re- 
Teal  the  awful  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  and  to  teach  men  how  to  live 
liere  so  as  to  be  happy  hereafter  and  for  ever. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  vulgar  theory  of  a  local  heaven  is  impossible ; 
but  that  it  is  unfounded  either  in  reason  or  revelation,  and  that  it  ia 
contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  nature.  The  comnlpn  supposition 
therefore  will  not  be  admitted  by  a  judicious  alid  philosophical  in- 
quirer, till  it  is  supported  by  much  clearer,  and  more  decisive  evidence 
than  any  which  has  yet  been  produced  in  its  favour,"     P.  419. 

Mr.  B.  then  launches  forth  into  the  unfathomable  abyss  of 
the  stairy  firmament^  according  to  modem  discoveries ;  recount- 
ing the  myriads  of  *'  solar  and  planetary  gystetns^  and  clusters  of 
systems,  and  clusters  of  clusters/*  supposed  to  exist  "  beyond 
the  utmost  efforts  of  imagination  to  comprehend/'  p.  423 ;  but 
to  what  end? — Why,  truly,  to  tell  us,  or  rather  to  ask.  us, 
'**  Where  now  is  the  place  for  a  local  heaven?  in  which  God  un- 
veils his  essential  glory,  in  which  Jesus  dwells,  in  which  saints 
and  angels  are  continually  employed  in  chauntmg  hallelujahs! 
Is  it  to  be  for  a  moment  believed,  that  Jesus  is  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance so  immeasurable  as  this  state  of  things  must  imply,  from  a 
world  which  he  lately  inhabited,  and  with  wkkh  alone  hehasoHj/ 
eoficem  ?"  This  is  a  good  in»tance  of  bathos — we  forcibly  fan- 
cied at  first,  that  Mr.  Belsham  was  gpin^  to  exalt  the  Son  of 
God,  above  all  these  mighty  works  of  God's  hands>  but  not  bo. 
No,  no,  (as  Mr.  Belsham  himself  would  say)  the  man  Jeans  must 
be  brought  low ;  he  must  not  presume  to  penetrate  the  abyss  of 
the  firmament,  or  go  so  high  as  even  one  inch  above  the  moon ; 
nay,  not  a  thousandth  part  so  high  as  that.  We  confess,  tiiat 
when  we  first  read  this  passage,  we  irresistibly  put  our  pencil  to 
the  margin,  and  wrote, "  Then  where  is  he  ?"  We  ought  not  to 
tell  such  secrets,  perhaps ;  but  truly  these  Unitarians  sometimes 
make  us  laugh.  In  a  few  pages,  however,  we  found  an  answer  to 
our  rather  pert  inquiry :  and  here  it  is,  in  Mr.  Belsham's  own 
words : — 

"  If  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  intetided  to  deliver  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  Jesus,  when  he  ascended  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  en- 
tered into  some  region  above  the  clouds, — I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
in  this  case  their  judgment  was  erroneous,  and  that  their  mktiJte  wts 
founded  in  an  erroneous  pkiloiophyJ' 


Sotayi  the  High  Priest  of  the  ratioHal  Christiang !  If  St.  PaiOk 
St.  John,  or  Si.  Peter,  were  to  visit  this  earth  again,  they  must 
beware  of  going  iiito  Essex-street ;  the  philosophers  there  will 
assuredly  make  a  mock  of  their  divinity  and  theology :  for  Mr. 
Belsham,  in  the  name  of  the  party  no  doubt,  p.  427,  says,  **  I 
repeat  it  therefore  again,  THERE  IS  NO  LOCfAL  HEAVEN;'' 
(even  the  capitals  are  all  his  own.)  However,  he  does  not  quite 
leaye  us  in  the  lurch,  ''  By  the  word  heaven,*'  says  be>  **  they 
perham  mean  nothing  more  than  the  atmosphere  which  sur^ 
xopnqs  the  earth.  Into  this  our  Lord  really  asccaided,  and  there 
ftr  any  thing  that  appeared  to  them,  he  remained."  But  Mr. 
Bflsham  brings  him  down  again,  as  follows :— ^ 

**  It  remains  now  briefly  to  inquire,  under  what  form  our  Lord  at 
present  exists — ^in  what  place  he  jresides — ^in  what  offices  he  is  em- 
ployed— for  what  reasons  it  was  necessary  or  e:xpedient  that  he  should 
visibly  ascend — and  what  instruction  we  may  derive  from  this  nar- 
rative.** 

*  "  Upon  those  curious  subjects,"  he  has  the  precaution  to  add, 
^  little  can  be  known,  and  therefore  little  can  with  propriety  l?e 
advanced  :"  that  is,  we  conclude,  when  we  depart  from  the  plain 
words  of  Scripture. 

We  cannot,  however,  follow  Mr.  Belsham  through  all  his  en- 

2 nines.   We  shall  merely  observe  upon  that  which  stands  second  ' 
ithe  list;  namely.  In  what  place  our  Lord  resides?— This,  that 
follows  then,  is  Mr.  Belsham^  answer  to  this  curious  question : — 

'*  As  to  the  place  in  which  Jesus  now  resfdes,  it  has  been  conjectured 
hj  a  late  learned  and  inquisitive  writer,  who  was  equally  eminent  as  a 
philo80|>her  and  a  divine  *,  that  his  abode  is  somewhere  or  odier  m 
thim  world ;  perhaps,  indeed,  confined  to  no  particular  place.  This 
jiypothesis,  proposed  with  great  modesty,  which  is  most  truly  correct 
and  philosophical,  and  which  in  a  certain  sense  has  been  the  received 
opinion  of  die  generality  of  Christians  in  all  ages,  (!)  has  had  the  fortune 
to  be  treated  with  a  degree  of  levity  which  it  does  not  merit.  I  know 
jiot  why,  unless  it  be  that,  like  many  other  curious  speculations,  it  is 
remote  from  vulgar  prejudice  and  from  popular  and  customary  habits 
of  thinking.  But,  if  it  be  true  that  there  is  no  local  heaven,  and  if  it 
be  conceded  that  this  world  is  the  only  district  in  the  universe  with 
which  Christ  has  any  immediate  concern,  it  is  surely  most  reasonable 
to  believe  that  his  residence  is  somewhere  or  other  in  this  world, 
though  the  subtilty  of  his  ethereal  substance  renders  his  personal  pre- 
sence in  any  particular  place  imperceptible  to  the  gross  organs  of  sense. 
If  this  opinion  be  erroneous,  I  should  be  tlumkful  to  see  the  error 

•  Dr.  Pricilloy. 
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pointed  out.    If  it  be  treated  with  ridicule,  merely  because  it  is  nil- 
common,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  share  of  the  indignity."     P.  4S4. 

As  to  tlie  offices  in  which  he  is  employed,  the  subject  of  the 
third  enquirjr,  it  is  easily  answered  by  these  rational  Christiaiis. 
Trul^»  he  is  bu^,  invisibly,  in  **  acauiring  or  improving  those 
qualifications  which  may  be  recjuiaite  lor  sustaining  the  hi^  and 
honourable  office  which  is  assigned  to  him/'  viz.  that  or  being 
the  Jud^  of  the  whole  world ;  and  indeed,  as  he  is  thus  em- 
ployed, in  improving  his  qualifications  for  the  Judge's  office,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  Ailr.  Belsham,  in  the  same  page,  should  pro- 
nounce him  to  be,  in  no  manner  an  object  of  prayer  or  worship! 

We  are  really  tired  of  all  these  absurdities,  and  must  Mng 
our  review  to  a  conclusion.  Mr.  Belsham  is  now,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  preface,  incapacitated  hy  age  and  infirmities  from  public 
service.  Wc  do  not  wish  to  disturb  his  repose,  and  we  are  far 
from  wishing  to  question  his  sincerity.  But  of  his  theological 
talents  we  have  a  very  mean  opinion ;  of  his  liberality  and  cour- 
tesy, the  book  before  us  has  given  us  no  very  favourable  impres- 
sion ;  and  as  to  his  system  of  Christianity,  so  long  as  we  are 
able  to  see  and  to  read  the  Greek  Testament  for  ourselves,  we 
shall  assuredly  not  resort  to  Mr.  Belsham,  or  any  of  his  Essex- 
street  disciples,  to  help  us  to  interpret  it.  We  had  more  things 
to  notice,  but  it  is  quite  time  to  conclude.  We  are  glad  that  we 
have  seen  the  book,  because  it  tends  to  confirm  all  that  we  had 
previously  thought  of  the  perfect  shallowness  of  the  Unitarian 
system.  They  may  well  make  their  appeal  to  Philosophy ;  for  as 
to  Divinity,  there  is  nothing  of  it  in  their  whole  system.  God  is 
Grod,  it  is  true ;  but  scarcely  the  God  of  man.  The  latter  beii^ 
so  much  his  own  child,  as  to  be  sure  of  all  possible  indulgence, 
and  so  much  his  assured  heir  to  the  riches  of  heaven,  without 
Christ,  as  to  be  perfectly  incapable  of  disinheritance.  Alas! 
alas  I  that  such  things  should  really  be  suffered  to  pass  for 
Christianity ! 

Mr.  Belsham's  last  sermon,  or  rather  discourse,  for  sermon  it 
can  scarcely  be  called,  is  entitled,  '^  A  Comparison  between  the 
preceding  and  the  present  Age,  with  respect  to  the  Encourage- 
ment given  to  Theological  Enquiry ;"  that  is,  in  fact.  Theological 
Free-thinking :  for  enquiry  doQs  not  satisfy  Mr.  Belsham*s  party. 
Of  this,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  use  which  they  make 
of  Griesbach's  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  on  which  they  seem 
willing  to  rest  their  prospects  of  a  speedy  end  to  the  Trinita- 
rians and  their  doctrines,  because  they  now  have  such  high  au- 
thority for  rejecting  certain  passages,  which  before  stood 
grievously  in  their  way  :  and  there  their  enquiries  seem  to  stop. 
But  true  iiiid  laithful  euqniren  would  endeavour  to  know  what 
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efiect  the  alteration  or  rejection  of  these  passages  had  on  Gries- 
bach  himself,  and  then  they  would  find,  that  upon  detection  of 
these  false  readings,  interpolations,  &c.  as  they  dse  pleased  to  call 
them,  he  was  pleased  to  enter  a  solemn  protest  on  his  own  part, 
against  the  Tery  conclusions  which  they  araw  from  his  curious  re- 
searches— solemnly  declaring  his  own  opinion  to  be,  that,  after 
all,  there  remain  so  many  and  glaring  evidences  in  Scripture,  of 
the  reality  of  Christ's  divinity,  as  to  defy  all  the  efforts  of  critics 
and  commentators  to  invalidate  them.  And  another  instance 
still  we  have  of  their  treatment  of  Griesbach  as  a  theological  en- 
quirer, in  the  case  of  the  first  chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
which,  in  their  new  and  improved  version,  as  they  style  it,  they 
mark  as  of  doubtful  authority,  though  Griesbach  admits  them  as 
to  be  found  in  all  existing  MSS.  or  versions,  without  one  excep- 
tion. Now,  such  facts  as  these  must  not  be  adduced  as  instances 
of  theological  enquiry,  but  of  bold  and  audacious  free-thinking  ; 
and  if  the  present  age  be  more  favourable  to  such  unruly  attempts 
upon  the  Scriptures,  than  preceding  s^es,  we  are  far  from  hailing 
it,  as  Mr.  Belsham  does,  as  the  harbinger  of  good  things. 

-  One  remark  more,  and  we  have  done  with  Mr.  Belsham ;  per- 
haps for  ever.  To  prove  that,  though  we  are  advancing  to  a  state 
of  perfect  liberty  as  to  all  possible  interpretations  of  tne  written 
word  of  God,  we  are  not  yet  very  near  to  the  consummation  of 
this  great  blessing,  Mr.  Belsham  asks,  among  other  enquiries  to 
the  same  purpose — ^'  And  are  there  not  some,  who,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  world,  publicly  resist  the  circulation  of  the  Bible, 
at  least  without  the  antidote  of  the  Common  Prayer  Book  ?'^-— 
A  pretty  question  indeed  for  Mr.  Belsham  to  put,  who,  by  his 
imfNTOv^d  version,  has  so  plainly  evinced  his  desire,  and  that  of 
most  of  his  party,  to  prepare  such  an  antidote,  against  the  per-- 
nicious  effects  of  the  received  Text,  as  shall  set  the  latter  totally 
amde,  as  a  condemned  book,  exploded  by  the  Index  Expurgatorius 
of  modem  Unitarians,  and  the  prohibitoiy  Bull  of  their  great 
Essex-street  Pontiff! 

When  will  these  rational  Christians  condescend  to  become 
reasonable  ? 
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Remains  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe^  B.A.^  Curate  qf  Datumgkmaref 
ill  the  Diocese  0/ Armagh;  with  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  L\fe.  Bif  the 
Ret.  J.  A.  RussxlLi  M.A.  Second  Edition,  jjf,  47i.  12#^ 
London.    Hamilton.     1826. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  the  biography  of  a  late  voung 
Irish  clergyman ;  with  a  selection,  made  from  his  papers  by  hif 
friend  and  biographer,  of  his  poems,  miscellaneous  thoughitSi 
and  sermons. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  province  to  enter  upon  a  critical 
examination  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wolfe's  poetry ;  our  business 
is  with  his  clerical  life :  but  it  seems  to  be  now  authenticated^ 
and  it  will  prepare  many  of  our  readers  for  finding  traces  of  no 
common  ability  in  his  remains^  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the 
admired  monody,  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,  beginning 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried^ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  he  should  have  been  content  to  remain  the 
unknown  author  of  this  popular  specimen  of  his  powers,  wlubt 
the  applause  which  it  received  was  producing  vanous  imitatkHis 
by  writers  who  wished  to  obtain  from  the  public  the  credit  doe 
to  himself.* 

From  the  account  given  of  his  life  we  learn,  that  he  was 
brought  to  England  at  kn  early  age,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
passing  three  years  under  Mr.  Richards,  at  Hyde  Abbeji 

'  At  we  do  not  find,  io  this  colleotioo,  tho  lines  od  the  late  king's  bariil 
we  presume  they  are,  henceforward,  to  be  considered  as  Adselj  ascribed  to 
the  author  of  the  Monody  on  Sir  J.  Moore. 

Its  taste  is  not  uDiformly  correct  yet  the  foUowing  stansas  aro  Miek  ii 
his  style. 

I  saw  him  on  the  terrace  proud 

Walking  in  health  and  gladness, 
Begirt  with  his  court,  and  in  all  the  crowd 

Mot  a  single  look  of  sadness. 


I  have  heard  the  earth  on  his  coffin  pour 
To  the  muffled  drum's  deep  rolling. 

While  the  minute  gun,  with  its  solemn  roar, 
Drown'd  the  death-bell's  tolling. 

The  time  since  he  walked  in  his  glory  thus. 
To  the  grave  till  I  saw  him  carried. 

Was  an  age  of  the  mightiest  change  to  us ; 
But  to  him  a  night  unvaried. 
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Winchester ;  whose  establishment  the  editor,  however,  seems 
to  have  confounded  with  William  of  Wykeham's  noble  founda^ 
lion,  Winchester  school  and  college. 

Before  he  had  finished  his  seventeenth  year,  he  entered  the 
iiniversity  of  Dublin,  in  1809;  where  he  is  represented  as  gain- 
ing the  afiection  and  respect  of  his  companions.  His  classical 
knowledge  ma^  be  supposed  to  have  £uulitated  his  gaining 
eonsiderable  distinctions,  in  the  outset  of  his  collegiate  career  $ 
Imt  his  exertions  in  the  new  pursuits,  to  which  his  attention 
was  now  summoned,  are  satisfactorily  attested,  by  his  afterwards 
carrying  ofi^  an  academic  honour  at  an  examination  in  which 
^  toe  severer  sciences  formed  the  leading  subjects." 

In  1814  he  took  his  Bachelor's  degree ;  and  began  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  arduous  struggle  imposed  on  all  aspirs^pts 
lo  a  Dublin  fellowship.  The  fellows,  however,  by  a  regulation 
new  in  the  Dublin  College,  not  being  permitted  to  marry. 
Mr.  Wolfe,  from  some  attachment,  abandoned  the  pursuit,  and 
took  orders. 

The  next  important  step  in  ]\fo.  Wolfe's  short  life,  was : 

''  His  removal  from  society  which  he  loved,  from  the  centre  of 
science  and  literature,  to  which  he  was  so  much  devoted,  to  an  obscure 
and  remote  country  curacy  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  he  could 
not  hope  to  meet  one  individual  to  enter  into  his  feelings,  or  to  hold 
communion  with  him  upon  the  accustomed  subjects  of  his  former 
pursuits." 

His  biographer  states,  rather  romantically,  that  he  felt  this 
**  as  if  he  had  been  transplanted  into  a  totally  new  world  ;*'  and 
that  he  shuddered  at  the  sacrifice  which  he  was  about  to  make, 
as  no  less  than  is  required  from  "  a  missionary  abandoning 
home,  and  iriends,  and  cherished  habits,  for  the  awful  and  im* 
portant  work  to  which  he  has  solemnly  devoted  himself." 

For  the  encouragement  of  the  numbers,  who  are  summoned 
firom  the  bosom  of  our  universities  to  situations,  which  they 
nay  be  tempted  at  first  to  view  with  feelings  resembling  the 
abov«,  we  have  to  say,  that  Mr.  Wolfe  appears  soon  to  have 
found  real  happiness  in  his  parochial  employments ;  though,  in 
addition  to  the  evils  which  they  contemplate,  he  withdrew  from, 
the  capital,  recently  deprived  by  death  of  an  intimate  friend  ; 
disappointed  in  his  affections ;  and  that  he  came  to  wretched 
apartments  at  Ballyclog,  IVrone,  whose  scattered  population 
were  to  be  sought  out  amidst  bogs  and  wastes ;  and  that,  of 
such  Protestants  as  he  found  within  his  cure,  the  majority 
were  prepared  to  view  him  as  an  unsound  guide.  But  his 
conduct  made  warm  iriends,  where  he  had  found  the  jealousy 
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of  dissent ;  and  as  he  himself  advanced  in  the  love  of  God,  and 
zeal  for  the  souls  of  men,  be  discovered,  that,  vrbilst  the  sim« 
plest  of  his  parishioners  coidd. speak  of  those  things,  they 
could  enter  into,  what  had  happily  become  hit  most  anxious 
feelings,  and  could  hold  communion  with  him  upon,  ihe  subjects 
of  his  daily  pursuits. 

They  who  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  combinii^^  any  efficient 
endeavours,  to  instruct  the  poor,  with  a  faithml  and  undis* 
gu'sed  adherence  to  such  opmions  as  the  persons  addressed 
are  prejudiced  against,  will  be  glad  to  have  as  many  details  as 
can  be  given  them,  respecting  any  successful  inatances.  Mr, 
Wolfe's  biographer  thus  speaks  of  his  manner,  and  success 
with  the  dissenters. 

**  Amongst  his  constant  hearers  were  many  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who  seemed  much  attracted  by  the  earnestness  of  his  devotion  in  read- 
ing the  Liturgy — the  energy  of  his  appeals,  and  the  general  simplicity 
of  his  life ;  and  such  was  the  respect  they  began  to  feel  towards  him, 
that  they  frequently  sent  for  him  to  administer  spiritual  comfort  and 
support  to  them  in  the  trying  hour  of  sickness,  and  at  the  aj^roach  of 
death. 

*'  A  large  portion  of  the  Protestants  in  his  parish  were  of  that  deno- 
mination ;  and  no  small  number  were  of  the  class  of  Wesleyan  Me^ 
thodists.  Though  differing  on  many  points  from  these  two  bodies  of 
Christians,  he  however  maintained  with  them  the  most  friendly  inter- 
course, and  entered  familiarly  into  discussion  on  the  subjects  apon 
which  they  were  at  issue  with  him. 

'*  There  was  nothing  in  the  course  of  his  duties  as  a  clergyman  (ts 
he  himself  declared)  which  he  found  more  difficult  and  trying  at  fint, 
than  how  to  discover  and  pursue  the  best  mode  of  dealing  wim  the  nu- 
merous conscientious  Dissenters  in  his  parish,  and  especially  with  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  who  claim  connexion  with  the  Church  of  En(^ 
land.  While  he  lamented  their  errors,  he  revered  their  piety ;  and  it 
length  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes  in  softening  their  prejucQces,  and 
conciliating  their  good  will.  This  he  efiected  by  taking  care,  in  In 
visits  amongst  them,  to  dwell  particularly  upon  the  grand  and  fitil 
truths  in  which  he  mainly  agreed  with  them,  and,  above  all,  by  api- 
tience  of  contradiction  (yet  without  a  surrender  or  compromise  of  opi- 
nion) on  the  points  upon  which  they  differed.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  tnit 
some  of  the  Methodists,  on  a  few  occasions,  sought  to  put  his  Chrii- 
tian  character  to  the  test  by  purposely  using  harsh  and  humiljatiDg 
expressions  towards  him,  in  their  conversations  upon  the  nature  w 
religion.  This  strange  mode  of  inquisition  he  was  enabled  to  beir 
with  the  meekness  of  a  child ;  and  some  of  them  afterwards  assured 
him,  that  they  considered  the  temper  with  which  such  a  trial  is  en- 
dured as  a  leading  criterion  of  true  conversion,  and  were  happy  to 
find  in  him  so  unequivocal  a  proof  of  a  regenerate  spirit, 

'*  They  soon  learned  to  value  his  instructions  as  a  Christian  ninit- 
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ter,  tfaough  conveyed  in  a  manner  different  from  what  they  usually 
heard,  and  divested  of  peculiarities  which  they  habitually  associated 
with  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel.  Me  says  himself — '  I  am  here 
between  Methodists  and  Calvinists  (or  Presbyterians),  and  I  have 
preached  to  both  in  the  church,  and  conversed  with  both  in  the  cottage ; 
and  I  have  been  sometimes  amused  to  observe  the  awkward  surprise 
with  which  they  have  heard  me  insist  upon  the  great  doctrines,  with* 
out  bringing  in  their  own  peculiar  tenets,  or  using  their  own  technical 
cant — the  surprise  with  which  they  found  that  it  was  the  Gospel,  and 
yet  that  it  was  not  Calvinism  or  Methodism/ 

'*  From  some  hasty  notes  which  he  took  down,  it  appears' that  he 
sometimes  entered  into  discussion  with  them  on  those  views  by  which 
ihey  seemed,  to  him,  to  confine  the  process  of  divine  grace  in  the 
conversion  of  sinners  within  limits  unauthorised  by  Scripture.  The 
fidlowing  brief  remarks  (amongst  others)  shew  the  sobriety  of  thought 
with  which  he  entered  into  the  consideration  of  such  subjects. 
'  **  All  system-makers  cramp  and  encumber  religion,  by  telling  you, 
that  the  mind  of  a  sinner  always  proceeds  through  certain  stages ;  of 
eonviction,  repentance,  faith,  justification,  &c.  The  mind  when  con- 
verted will  indeed  have  the  same  sense  of  the  nature  of  sin,  of  human 
corruption,  of  the  want  of  a  Redeemer,  &c.  The  end  arrived  at  is 
the  same ;  but  the  ways  of  arriving  at  it.  are  various,  according  to  the 
variety  of  dispositions  upon  which  it  has  to  act.  Thus,  upon  a  profli- 
gate^  a  drunkard,  an  extortioner,  and  upon  a  man  of  liberal,  gene- 
rou8»  independent  principles,  I  am  sure  the  ways  of  acting  are  very 
difierMit.  Compare  all  the  different  instances  of  conversion  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  jailor,  Lydia,  Cornelius,  the  thief,  &c.-— But  the  Methodists 
adopt  a  class  of  converts,  and  deduce  a  general  rule  for  their  particu- 
hir  case;  whereas,  there  seems  to  be  no  general  rule  in  Scriptuie. 
This  is  prescribing  laws  to  God's  Holy  Spirit.  He  seems  to  hav«»  va- 
rious ways  of  efieeting  a  sinner's  conversion,  and  of  adi^pting  himself 
to  different  dispositions :  so  that  the  method  of  a  Methodist  appears 
unfounded,  in  assigning  a  certain  process* 

'*  It  is  no  weak  proof  of  the  Christian  spirit,  to  be  able  to  recognise 
the  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  true  piety  in  the  lowliest  or  most  for- 
bidding forma;  to  discern  its  excellence,  though  dwarfed  by  intellec- 
tual littleness,  or  degraded  by  the  mean  garb  of  ignorance ;  to  revere 
kf  even  when  surrounded  by  the  most  ludicrous  accompaniments.     It 
ii^  on  the  contrary,  an  index  of  spiritual  dulness,  perhaps,  of  mental 
incapacity,   to  undervalue  or  despise  any  form  of  sound  religion, 
meiely  on  account  of  such  disadvantageous  associations.     But  our 
antlior  held  the  great  truths  of  Christianity  so  close  to  his  heart,  that 
BOChing  could  intervene  to  doud  their  beauty :  his  spiritual  taste  .^uid 
penqpicactty  was  such,  that  it  quickly  descried,  and  (as  by  a  magnejfic 
attraction)  embraced  a  kindred  spirit,  in  whatever  guise  it  appeared. 
It  could  separate  the  dross;  it  could  detach  the  grosser  elements; 
and  delighted  to  look  forward  to  that  happy  time  when  the  spirit  of 
.^  „Ji,i«.  h»^  ,Up»^  b,  .h.  „«««-.  ^  .««*«  to 
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which  it  happens  to  dwell,  or  ditfignred  by  the  unhappy  coinbinaticmi 
with  which,  here  on  earth,  it  may  be  attended,  will  assuredly  shina 
Hwth  in  all  iti  radiant  purity  and  native  grandeur."     P.  ISO. 

The  above  passaffe  exhibits  a  character  peculiarly  fitted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  that  distracted  country.  A  person  anxious 
and  able  to  win  the  hearts  of  men  of  different  parties,  and 
disposed  to  use  all  his  influence  to  draw  and  bind  them  torctheif 
with  the  cords  of  Christian  love.  But  admirably  adaptedas  hcf 
seems  to  have  been,  for  toiling  as  a  usefiil  workman  in  prepar- 
ing the  harvest  of  his  divine  Master,  that  gracious  Lord  spared 
him  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day ;  takmg  him  to  his  own 
heavenly  rest,  whilst  his  labours  were  little  more  than  begtin. 
Before  he  had  been  two  years  and  a  half  a  curate,  his  fn^ids, 
in  their  anxiety  not  to  be  bereaved  of  one  so  valuable  to  then^ 
dragged  him  from  the  country  where  exertions  too  laborious  for 
his  rapidly  weakening  frame,  were  evidently  bringing  his  lift 
to  a  speedy  close.  He  acquiesced  in  the  different  ezperimenti 
which  their  affection  suggested  for  the  Recovery  of  bis  health, 
but  on  the  21  st  of  February,  1823,  he  gently  expired  whilsir 
ottering  the  Lord's  prayer. 

In  diseases  like  his,  it  has  been  observed  by  Bishop  Butkr, 
that,  not  unfrequently,  persons  appear  to  be  in  the  hidliest 
vigour  of  life  up  to  the  moment  before  death.  **  They  cusco- 
ver,**  says  he, ''  apprehension,  memory,  reason,  all  entire :  widi 
the  utmost  force  or  affection ;  sense  of  character,  of  shame  and 
honour;  and  the  highest  mental  enjoyments  and  sufferings, 
even  to  the  last  gasp ;  and  these  surely  prove  even  greater  vi- 
gour of  life  than  bodily  strength  does."  Mr.  Wolte  was  pe^ 
mitted  to  exemplify  in  his  own  person,  and  in  a  very  strikif^g 
manner,  this  remark  of  his  favourite  author : 

'*  On  the  day  before  his  dissolution,  the  medical  gtotlemaa  whs 
attended  him  felt  it  his  duty  to  apprise  him  of  his  immediate  dangsr^ 
and  expressed  himself  thus :  *  Your  mind,  sir,  seems  to  be  so  rausd 
above  this  world  that  I  need  not  fear  to  communicate  to  you  my  os»* 
did  opinion  of  your  sUte.'  *  Yes,  sir,'  replied  he,  '  I  trust  I  htfS 
been  learning  to  live  above  the  world  :'  and  he  then  made,  some  a»* 
presaive  observations  on  the  around  of  his  own  hopes ;  and  baffov 
afterwards  heard  that  they  had  a  favourable  e£fect,  he  entend 
fully  into  the  subject  with  him  on  his  next  visit,  and  continued 
iug  for  an  hour,  in  such  a  convincing,  aflfecting,  and  soleaaa 
(and  this  at  a  time  when  he  seemed  incapable  of  uttering  a  single 
teBct,)  that  the  physician,  on  retiring  to  an  adjoiniiig  rooa^  Asesi 
himaslf  on  a  son,  in  tears,  exclaiming,  *  There  is  somelluiig  sapsiv. 
bunan  about  that  man :  it  is  astonishing  to  see  suoh  it  mind  iu  a  bodj 
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■0  waited;  such  mental-  vigour  in  a  poor  frame  droiminir  into  the 
grave !' "    P.  «06. 

To  those  whom  he  has  left  behind  him  he  still  speaks,  in  the 
sermons  which  form  the  more  valuable  part  of  his  remains. 
The  selection  has  been  made  from  sermons  preached,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  in  Dublin,  and  amounts  to  no  more  than  fifteen; 
but  their  merits  are  of  a  very  high  order.  The  fervid  imagina- 
tion which  characterises,  but  too  frequently  spoils,  the  oratory 
of  his  countr]rmen,  has  not  been  extinguished,  but  it  has  been 
considerably  chastened,  by  the  awe  with  which  his  enUgfatened 
piety  approached  every  topic  connected  with  the  majesty  and 
sanctity  of  the  Deitpr.  The  language  is  such  as  would  natu- 
rally, flow  from  the  hps  of  a  scholar,  but  bo  clear  and  simple  is 
the  argument  that,  when  hiunbler  expressions  are  substituted, 
those  aiscourses  become  adapted  to  nroduce  the  most  desira- 
ble impressions  on  a  congregation  of  peasants.  And  whilst 
he  never  soflens  down  any  of  those  parts  of  the  Christian 
scheme  of  redemption,  which  are  foolishness  in  the  eyes  of  a 
proud  philosophy,  it  teems  peculiarly  Mr.  Wolfe's  happiness. 
not  to  exaggerate  any  favourite  doctrine,  at  the  expense  of 
those  limitatioiis  with  which  it  has  been  guarded  in  Scripture. 

The  £dloiwing  passage,  from  a  sermon  on  the  text,  *^  Ye  are 
bought  with  a  price,"  will  shew  his  manner  of  leading  his  heai^ 
era  to  the  performance  of  moral  duties,  without  forgetting  that 
ht,  and  they,  ought  not  to  lose  the  vantage-ground,  on  which 
Christian  teaching  stands  elevated  above  mere  moral  philosophy. 

**  If  a  pmdent  man  of  the  world,  who  had  litde  respect  for  religion, 
but  a  high  sense  of  what  is  called  morality,  had  been  sent  to  preach 
to  these  men,  what  arguments  do  we  conceive  he  would  have  em« 
ployed  ?  He  would  probably  have  said :  *  The  excesses  in  which  you 
indulge  will  ruin  your  health,  will  shorten  your  days,  will  rack  your 
body  with  pain  and  disease,  will  enfeeble  your  understanding,  render- 
ing it  poor,  unsteady,  and  effeminate,  unable  to  follow  any  regular, 
nanly,  and  honourable  occupation  in  life ;  you  will  lose  both  your 
own  respect,  and  the  respect  of  the  world ;  and  if  you  cherish  ill">will, 
naUoe,  and  envy,  it  will  destroy  your  peace  of  mind,. and  keep  you  at 
THnanee  with  your  fellow-creatures,  with  whom  you  should  live  i» 
ftiendahipand  tranquillity.'  And  he  would  say  very  right:  these  aiv* 
gnments  are  in  general  very  true ;  but,  alas !  they  are  seldom  ibimd 
to  avaO ;  and  when  they  do,  suppose  the  object  gained,  their  hearts 
iriiefved,  their  lives  lengthened,  their  success  in  the  pursuit  of  affluence 
secured,  their  reputation  standing  fair  in  the  eye  of  all  the  world ; 
Aere  is  yet  something  behind  ;  &exe  h  a  death,  and  there  is  a  judg* 
nent ;  wad  have  they  looked  to  them  ?  have  they  prepared  for  them  f 
Vnily  they  have  had  their  reward,— the  reward  they  looked  forr-* 
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health,  weahh,  long  life,  and  reputation.    What  claim  have  they  to 
any  tiling  farther  ? 

But. suppose  a  man  who  possesses  a  higher  sense  of  religion,  bnt 
who  forgets  to  look  for  it  in  his  Bible, — ^who  recollects  that  there  is  to 
be  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  but  who  forgets  that  it  is  only 
through  a  blessed  Mediator  that  we  can  hope  for  escape  from  the  one, 
and  for  the  attainment  of  the  other, — suppose  such  a  one  sent  to  re- 
form these  profligates,  what  might  he  say  f  He  would  probably  say, 
*  The  course  in  which  you  are  procee&ig  is  ofifensive  to  Almighty 
God,  and  will  draw  down  his  everlasting  vengeance  and  indignation 
upon  your  heads ;  but,  change  your  cQurse,  and  reform,  and  you  will 
then  deserve  his  forgiveness,  his  favour,  and  his  blessing.'  Alas !  this 
argument  would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  have  less  chance  of  succeeding 
than  the  former ;  for  while  it  places  the  objects  to  be  attained  at  a 
greater  distance,  it  leaves  their  attainment  much  more  uncertain ;  for,' 
in  the  first  place,  how  could  they  know  whether  the  God  of  holiness 
would  pardon  past  enormities  for  the  sake  of  future  obedience? 
Suppose  they  had  lived  a  life  of  righteousness  to  the  very  moment  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  would  they  not  be  obliged  to  continue  it  to  the 
end  ?  How  then  can  they  know  whether  future  obedience  may  atone 
for  past  transgressions  ? 

**  But,  in  the  next  place,  sui^pose  all  past  sina  cancelledf  to  what 
are  they  to  look  forward  ?  One  might  say,  *  I  know  not  what  kmd  of 
righteousne38  or  what  degree  of  righteousness  God  requires.  If  he 
requires  a  life  of  unsinning  obedience,  I  am  lost  for  ever;  if  not,  I 
know  not  what  vices  I  must  give  up,  or  what  I  may  still  keep  without 
forfeiting  his  favour.  I  have  no  reason  to  say  where  he  will  draw  the 
line  :  if  he  can  endure  sin  at  all,  without  punishing  it,  he  may  pardoo 
me  in  my  present  state,  without  any  change  whatever  V 

**  But  what  was  theargument  of  Paul,  the  Christian  apostle,  the  mi- 
nister of  the  Gospel  ?  '  Ye  are  not  your  own :  ye  are  bought  with  a 
price.'  You  are  bought  and  sold,  body  and  soul :  you  are  no  lon^ 
your  own  property.  Now  the  conclusion  that  he  immediately  dravii 
is,  *  Therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are 
God's.'  I  do  not  call  upon  you  to  renounce  your  evil  ways,  becanae 
you  think  it  may  conduce  to  your  own  healdi  and  convenience— to 
your  own  satisfaction  and  gratification  here — to  your  success  in  li&i 
and  to  the  establishment  of  a  fair  reputation  ;  I  should  then  acluiow- 
ledge  you  to  be  your  own  property,  to  belong  to  yourselves :  nor  dp  I 
summon  you  to  repentance  because  you  are  able  to  atone  for  your  pait 
transgressions,  and  to  make  your  own  peace  with  God ;  this  would 
look  as  if  I  still  acknowledged  you  to  belong  to  yourselves,  and  tolx 
your  own  property,  and  that  you  could  make  a  bargain  wiUi  Heavem 
— that  you  could  buy  off  a  vice  with  A  virtue,  and  a  sin  by  some  fit  of 
obedience :  but  I  challenge  you  as  the  property  of  J^us  Christ,  wliidk 
he  has  purchased  to  himself  for  ever  and  ever,  that  you  surrender 
yourself  into  his  service,  and  glorify  him  as  your  Maater,  your  Savioor, 
and  your  Redeemer. 
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**  This  Ib  the  argument  of  God  himself  to  every  one  amongst  us,  to 
turn  from  the  sins  of  his  own  heart  and  his  own  life ;  and  it  should  be 
as  omnipotent  as  the  God  from  whom  it  proceeds : — *  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  prioe.'  From  what  are  we  bought  2  From  these  very  sins,  and 
the  punishment  they  would  draw  down  upon  our  souls.  Here  is  every 
motive  that  can  actuate  a  rational  being :  here  there  is  no  doubt  of  the 
dreadful  aspect  which  our  sins  wear  ia  the  sight  of  the  Supreme  Being; 
for  they  required  a  terrible  price  to  release  us  from  them — nothing 
lets  than  the  blood  of  God;  and  here  is  no  doubt  of  love  and  mercy 
and  forgiveness — for  the  price  is  paid.  O  then,  as  you  would  not  dis- 
appoint the  good  and  gracious  Being  in  all  that  he  has  done  for  you ; 
as  you  would  not  wish  that  that  price  were  paid  for  you  in  vain,  ac- 
knowledge yourself  his  purchased  servant,  and  glorify  him  in  the  body 
and  in  the  spirit  that  he  has  bought !  You  must  become  his  property." 
P*  S25. 

Of  his  more  elevated  style,  the  following  specimen  occurs  in 
speaking  of  n\^n^  as  originally  created  in  the  image  of  God  : 

"  This  image-*-this  beautiful  image  has  been  long  since  shivered 
and  disfigured ;  but  ita  Jragments  remain  to  testify  that  it  once  existed. 
There  is  in  the  hearts  of  men  a  testimony  that  they  shall  live  for  ever ; 
a  voice  that  echoes  through  futurity ;  a  sense  that  ihey  shall  see  strange 
tbiogs  in  another  world ;  thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity,  and 
find  no  resting  place.    This  is  a  fragment  of  God's  image,  a  shattered 
remnant  of  immortality,  and  it  is  there  to  testify  against  us ;  for  if 
it  had  been  perfect,  nothing  would  be  more  delightful  than  to  think 
that  we  should  live  for  ever ;  to  look  forward  into  brighter  scenes, 
and  rejoice  in  the  glory  that  should  be  revealed.     All  the  gold  of 
Arabia  would  not  be  worth  one  hour's  excursion  of  the  mind  of  man 
into  the  regions  of  futurity.     For  ever  and  for  ever  would  his  mind 
be  reaching  forward,  and  dwelling  with  fondness  upon  the  thought, 
fliat  never,  from  age  to  age,  when  time  should  be  no  more,  should 
be  cease  firom  being.     The  pleasures  of  the  spirits  that  walk  to  and 
fro  in  the  light  of  God*s  countenance,  and  circle  his  throne  rejoicing, 
would  crowd  his  fancy  and  delight  his  hopes.     Visions  of  celestial 
happiness  would  visit  him  in  dreams  of  the  night,  and,  compared  with 
the  dim  and  distant  perspective  of  eternity,  all  earthly  things  would 
leem  '  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.'    And  what  is  the  fact  ? 
Let  every  man  judge  himself  how  his  natural  heart  shrinks  from  the 
eonteroplation  of  a  future  state  of  being ;  how  he  shudders  to  look 
bto  eternity,  as  into  some  dreary  and  bottomless  pit.     What  a  cold 
•nd  dismal  thing  does  immortality  appear ;  and  what  a  refreshment 
it  is  to  his  spirits  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  from  the  consideration, 
and  return  to  his  beloved  earth !     And  then,  only  observe  with  what 
eagerness  and  desperation  he  gives  up  soul  and  body  to  the  pursuit 
of  things  which  he  knows  full  well  will  soon  be  to  him  as  if  they  had 
never  been.     And  yet,  this  man,  if  you  were  to  ask  him  the  question, 
would  tell  you,  that  he  expected  to  live  for  ever ;  and  that  when  his 
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body  was  mouldering  in  the  dust  fVom  which  it  was  taken,  his  soul 
would  plunge  into  an  ocean  of  spirits  without  bottom  and  without 
shore.  This  he  would  tell  you  gravely,  as  a  matter  of  course.  And 
then  only  observe  him  for  one  week  or  for  one  day,  or  for  this  day 
which  has  been  sanctified  to  immortal  purposes,  and  you  will  find  his 
cares,  his  hopes,  his  fears,  his  wishes,  his  affections,  busied  and 
bustling  about  this  little  span  of  earth,  and  this  little  measure  of  time 
which  he  occupies :  and  death  finds  this  immortal  being  making  play- 
things of  sand,  and  carries  him  away  from  them  all,  into  a  land 
where  they  shall  all  be  forgotten.  This  is  a  strange  and  astonishing 
contradiction, — the  only  thing  that  looks  like  a  blunder  through  all 
the  works  of  nature.  Every  thing  else  seems  to  know  its  appointed 
time  and  its  appointed  place : — the  sun  knows  his  place  in  the  hea- 
vens, he  does  his  duty  in  the  firmament,  and  brings  round  the  seasons 
in  their  order,  and  the  ocean  knows  the  boundaries  beyond  which 
it  must  not  dare  to  pass ; — every  animal  knows  the  home  which  kind 
nature  has  provided — *  the  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  the  ass  his  master's 
crib:  but  Israel  doth  not  know;  my  people  doth  not  consider.' 
Among  all  the  creatures  that  surround  us,  we  are  the  only  beingi 
that  look  not  to  our  native  home ;  the  only  beings  that  seem  to  hat^ 
broken  the  laws  of  nature ;  to  have  forgotten  our  owner,  and  tht 
mansions  of  our  Father's  house.  This  naked  expectation  of  imnior* 
tality,  while  we  see  no  beauty  in  it,  that  we  should  desire  it^--iriBk 
we  are  feeding  on  ashes,  and  have  Tost  our  relish  for  immortal  Ibod— 
is  one  of  the  fragments  of  God's  image ;  it  shews  that  it  once  existedf 
and  that  it  now  is  broken.'' 

The  editor  has  acted  rightly,  in  not  suffering  these  relics  of 
his  friend  to  be  lost  to  the  world.  At  the  same  time,  we 
would  warn  him  not  to  be  induced,  by  the  eagerness  with 
which  these  may  have  been  accepted,  to  pubUsh  any  farther 
specimens  which  his  first  judgment  had  condemnea^  as  not 
finished  by  his  departed  mend  with  the  correctness  which 
he  would  have  felt  to  be  necessary  before  giving  them  to  the 
pubUc.  In  the  present  selection,  one  sermon,  which  the  editor 
supposes  to  have  been  amongst  Mr.  Wolfe's  earliest,  k  loaded 
with  that  superabundant  imagery  and  ornament,  which  the 
manly  taste  of  this  country  will  not  admire,  and  which  hii 
friend's  later  judgment  would  not  have  approved.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  speech  before  the  Historical  society.  And 
though  we  disclaim  the  office  of  criticising  the  poetical  part  of 
the  volume,  we  could  wish  that  the  editor^  when  he  meets  the 
demand  for  another  edition,  would  consider,  whether  the  circu- 
lation of  those  productions  of  his  more  thoughtless  di^ys  would, 
latterly,  have  given  his  friend  pleasure,  or  pain.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Mr.  Wolfe's  apparent  insensibility  to  the 
applause  bestowed  on  his  popular  monody,  proceeded  firom  hii 
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being  dissatisfi^  with  this  offspiihg  of  his  yonthful  fancy.  A 
person  of  his  piety  would  not  be  unlikely  to  feel  regret  oh  T6^ 
fleeting,  that,  even  if  the  poetry  of  it  was  worthy  of  thi^ 
elegant  models  which  heathen  antiquity  has  left  iis,  the  serfti-' 
ments,  and  the  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  departed  soiil,  exhibK 
no  elevation  above  the  models  of  Heathenism. 
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ROSE,  M.A.,  formerly  of  Corpus  Christi  College^  Oxford.  8vo. 
Pp.356.     lQs.U.    London.     Baldwin  and  Co.    1826. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  Mr.  Penrose  observes,  "  that  every  age 
gives  preference  to  its  own  mode  of  unfolding'*  its  favourite 
topics.  Doubtless  the  remark  is  true ;  and  it  is  equally  appli- 
eaUe  to  classes  of  people  in  the  same  age ;  for  some  are  now  to 
te  found  who  prefer  Dr.  Coliyer's  Lectures,  to  Augustine's  De 
KirabiUbus  Scripturae,  or  Bishop  Gregory's  Eight  Books; 
Hence  the  great  utUity  of  tracing  the  current  of  the  human. 
mind  in  any  of  its  particular  channels, — of  noticing  the  acces- 
sion which  it  received  from  the  various  streams  which  reason 
has  discovered*  or  superstition  invented ;  and  of  marking  the 
influence  of  the  whole,  upon  the  feelings,  the  thoughts,  and 
the  habits  of  mankind.  Thaf;  those  waters  have  in  no  instance 
been  pure,  is  a  truth  attested  by  the  vast  accumulations  of  in- 
dustry and  knowledge.  Even  the  labour  which  has  been  so 
iedulouflly  employed  upon  them,  has  too  often  served  only  to 
agitate  the  stream  which  it  was  meant  to  purify ;  and  it  is  still  the 

eiat  object  of  learning  and  wisdom,  to  separate  the  iltap  ^a>9c 
m  the  bitter  waters  by  which  it  is  polluted.  That  brandi 
of  it,  which  is  designated  by  the  title  of  the  work  before  us, 
ha^  suffisred  seriously  from  the  admixture  of  foreign  matter ; 
and  we  are  pleased  to  see  it  become  once  more  the  subject  of 
pabfic  discussion^  For  if  once  cleared  from  the  lees  of  super- 
•tifioD,  atnd  fiilse  philosophy,  the  evidence  of  Scripture  miracles 
would  be  most  powerful.  Whether  or  not  in  the  present  in- 
ttaiiee  the  *^  tree"  is  discovered  by  which  the  virtue  of  the 
watcsr  Btiay  be  known,  will  be  easily  determined  by  the  remarks 
widi  wMch  we  shall  accompany  our  analysis  of  the  treatise. 
Retpecting  the  object  of  a  work  on  miraclesi  Mr.  Penrose  ob- 
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.  *'  Every  treatise  on  the  evidences,  indeed,  ought  to  be  fto  c6n-^ 
structed,  that  it  may  lead  the  infidel  by  a  sound  reasoning  process,' 
and  independently  of  the  authority  of  the  revelation  itself,  to  confess 
the  truth  of  that  revelation.  But  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  the 
conversion  of  infidels  ought  to  be  of  such  treatise  the  sole  or  principal 
end.  Who  would  measure  the  utility  of  works  on  the  being  of  God 
by  the  efiect  they  niay  have  had  in  the  conversion  of  Atheists  ?  The 
greatest  use  which  all  such  works  can  possess,  and  also  of  works  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity,  is  not  to  multiply  converts,  but  rather  to 
guide  the  Theist  and  the  Christian  respectively,  to  their  strongest  and 
most  rational  grounds  of  conviction ;  to  supply  the  science  of  what 
they  already  believe,  to  throw  the  sunshine  on  objects  previously  dis- 
cernible only  by  the  light  diffused  in  the  atmosphere."    Pref.  p.  xix. 

In  this  passage  the  author  has  chalked  out  to  himself  one  of 
the  most  delightful  exertions  of  the  human  powers.  But  is 
not  the  convincing  of  the  Theist  and  the  conversion  of  the 
Deist,  as  important  a  work  as  the  building  up  of  a  Christian! 
Some  of  the  arguments  in  the  body  of  the  work  are  addressed 
to  the  Infidel,  and  we  question  if  it  be  not  as  useful,  and  as 
pleasing,  to  direct  the  rays  of  light  into  the  darker  recesses  of 
Ignorance  and  error,  as  to  illumine  objects  on  which  that  light 
has  already  shone.  But  we  much  doubt  if  it  be  in  the  power 
of  reasoning  and  especially  of  moral  reasoning,  so  to  construct  a 
treatise,  as  to  lead  to  the  truth  through  straight-forward  paths. 
The  human  mind  is  seldom  open  to  the  direct  conclusions  of  a 
logical  process.  It  requires  the  strongest  lights  to  be  collected 
on  those  points,  which  prejudice,  and  habits  have  most  strongly 
surrounded  with  our  familiar,  and  often  with  our  fondest,  pre- 
possessions. These  objects  however  should  be  kept  distinct, 
for  it  requires  a  different  operation  to  strike  the  light,  firom 
that  of  directing  its  rays  to  the  subject  of  our  examination. 
Hence  the  great  utility  of  a  divided  labour ; — the  force  of  those 
works  which  treat  on  the  several  branches  of  the  science ;  and 
the  cheering  usefulness  of  others,  which  emanating  from  the 
preachers  before  our  public  bodies,  and  at  our  pumic  institu- 
tions, diffuse  the  glorious  sunshine  of  truth  around  the  nation. 
And  we  can  imagine  no  occupation  more  useful  and  moie 
pleasing  to  the  man  of  study,  than  to  assist  in  throwing  the 
full  blaze  of  truth  upon  those  subjects,  which  superstition  has 
veiled  from  its  light,  a  false  philosophy,  or  how  often  wilfully 
false,  has  shrouded  in  the  danger,  and  darkness  of  error. 
We  therefore  hailed  the  work  before  us  with  friendly  feelings, 
although  we  opened  it  with  fear  lest  the  Hellenisms  of  the  au- 
thor's former  production,  both  in  thought  and  expres9ion» 
should  prove  a  bar  to  the  reader,  who  has  not  so  deeply  im- 
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bibed  the  scrupulous  correctness,  and  the  fastidious  graces  of 
the  Stagyrite.  That  we  had  grounds  for  this  dread  the  reader 
will  perceive  from  some  of  our  extracts ;  but  we  are  happy  to 
say  that  the  want  of  clearness  and  simplicity,  which  particularly 
marks  the  heads  of  the  first  chapters,  is  not  to  be  charged  to 
die  Discussion.  The  author  has  occasionally  warmed  with  hisr 
subject,  and  thrown  off  the  restraints  of  the  ante^prcedicameniai 

The  work  commences  with  a  "  Preliminary  Dissertation," 
divided  into  three  parts.  First,  **  Of  the  nature  of  mu'acles  ; 
and  that  under  certain  conditions,  the  exertion  of  an  unequivo-^ 
cally  super-human  power  must  be  conclusive  of  a  strictly  divine 
authority."  The  contrast  in  which  the  words  power,  and  au-' 
thority,  are  here  placed,  is  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  room  for 
a  discussion  of  the  power  of  demons.  A  discussion  which  will 
presently  appear  to  be  unnecessary,  by  the  unanswerable  ob- 
jection which  the  author  himself  brings  in  argument  against 
the  exercise  of  that  power.  We  did  think  that  the  question 
of  demoniac  power  had  settled  in  the  Red  sea. 

The  section  begins  with  a  definition  of  a  miracle.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  writers  on  the  subject  should  find  so  much 
difficulty  in  expressing  themselves.  Locke  and  Clarke  both 
made  the  attempt,  and  Dr.  Farmer  objects  not  only  to  their 
definitions,  but  also  to  those  of  all  who  have  preceded  him. 
Mr.  Penrose  thus  seeks  for  his  definition  : 

**  A  miracle,  if  we  speak  of  it  merely  as  an  event,  without  saying 
any  thing  of  its  author,  or  cause,  is  admitted  by  all  to  be,  at  least,  an 
event  out  of,  or  contrary  to,  that  course  of  nature  which  comes  under 
human  cognizance,  or  which  human  experience  and  observation  allow 
us  to  verify.  Nothing  contrary  to  that  course  can  be  effected  by  any 
merely  human  power,  or  agency.  To  substitute  a  definition,  there- 
fore, which  instead  of  the  effect,  shall  have  for  its  subject  the  cause 
producing  it,  we  may  say  also  that  a  miracle  is  an  act  above  human 
power.  These  two  definitions  coincide  entirely.  But  in  alleging  mi- 
racles to  prove  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  it  is  a  reason  for  preferring 
this  last  definition,  that  it  brings  before  us  immediately,  and  without 
waiting  to  make  an  inference,  the  agent  whose  authority  is  the  point 
to  be  proved,  and  the  proof  of  which  is  the  sole  object  of  our  inquiry 
whether  an  event  be  out  of  the  course  of  nature  or  no.  A  miracle 
may  be  defined,  therefore,  to  be  an  act  above  human  power."    P.  1. 

To  this  definition  is  appended  an  explanatory  note  at  the 
foot  of  the  page,  and  another  of  seven  pages,  is  added  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  Such  a  commencement  is  not  felicitous. 
It  seems  that  an  over-anxious  desire  to  guard  against  two  im- 
j^diments, — on  one  hand  the  power  of  demons,  and  on  the 
other  the  unknown  power  of  nature,  has  laid  the  author  open 
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to  them  both.  This  scrupulous  correctness  Is  now  nus-dmedf 
*ihe  authority  which  appealed  to  miracles,  could  not,  in  reasooi 
f^ppeal  to  those  events  which,  either  demoqw^ld  power  could 
enect,  or  which  a  farther  acquaintance  with  natwul  pttilopophyi 
pould  discover  as  the  effects  of  the  laws  of  nature^  And  that 
cannot  be  a  correct  definition  which  embraces  thes^  paturgl, 
fmd  common  events,  which  pass  daily  before  our  ^yes.  It  is 
an  act  above  human  power,  to  fly  in  the  air ;  and  yet  it  is  the 
nature  of  birds.  Dr.  Farmer  guarded  against  this  9?ror,  and 
a  century  ago  the  subject  was  defined  with  simpUci^  imd  cor« 
rectness.  A  miracle  is,  says  a  volume  of  old  serm^QS,  **  that 
the  thing  performed  and  done,  do  exceed  the  Iprce  and  power 
of  nature. 

Mr.  Penrose  feels  the  difficulty  of  his  own  ix>sition }  aiid  lays 
down  certain  elementary  principles  to  guard  against  it.  He 
•ays, 

**  Thus  in  the  first  place  it  may  be  very  naturally  asked,  in  yflmt 
manner  a  miracle,  which  is  in  itself  merely  an  act  of  power,  can  be 
alleged  as  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  ?"   P.  5. 

And  again, 

**  Once  take  an  event  which  is  beyond  the  power  of  man,  and  we 
know  not  in  the  least  whether  an  angel's  band  could  perform  it,  or 
whether  it  require  a  power  which  God  h^  reserved  to  himself.'* 

And  he  concludes  that  we  cannot  deny  the  evil  spirits  ''the 
power  of  working  miracles,'*  p.  13.    Whence  he  says, 

**  A  mere  miracle,  therefore,  cannot  in  itself,  as  a  mere  act  of  some 
super-human  power,  the  only  power  we  can  affirm  to  subsist  in  it  be 
accounted  decisive  of  a  strictly  divine  authority.  Its  possessing  that 
authority  must  be  matter  of  inference  frpm  some  other  condition  oi 
conditions  possessed  by  it."    P.  13. 

Now  before  our  author  suffered  this  admission,  that  any 
power  except  the  power  of  God  could  interfere  with  the  esti- 
nlished  laws  of  nature,  he  should  have  shown,  not  only  the 
possibility,  but  also  the  fact  of  such  an  inference.  But  pass- 
rog  this  point  for  the  present,  let  us  look  at  the  conditioBS 
which  are  to  declare  the  authority  by  which  miracles  are 
wrought.    Mr.  Penrose  asserts  that, 

I'  It  is  a  law  of  both  revelation  and  reason*  that  the  Father  of  tbe 
universe  will  not  allow  us  to  be  deceived  by  any  inevitable  qf  invmci- 
ble  error."  P.  14. 

The  rule  is  in  itself  a  veto  upon  the  poww  of  demons  ovtr 
the  laws  of  nature,  if  such  a  power  exists :  and  shews  the  is* 
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utility  of  guarding  the  definition  against  the  deceptions  of  that 
power.  But  however,  as  Mr.  Penrose  has  had  the  ingenuity 
to  make  the  difficulty,  we  must  say,  that  he  boldly  faces  it,  and 
supplies  us  with  the  following  test  of  the  validity  of  miracles. 
He  writes, 

**  I  assume  therefore,  unhesitatingly,  that  if  an  erroneous  doctrine 
be  taught  on  the  authority  of  a  super -human  agent  or  agents,  we  shall 
yet  have  means  given  us  of  discerning  that  error  so  taught,  or  of 
aisceming  that  the  doctrine  is  not  credible.  Those  means,  if  any, 
must  be  either  the  means  of  discerning  some  inconsistency  of  the 
doctrine  taught  with  the  truths  which  we  know  by  nature  or  reason, 
or  with  the  doctrines  of  some  admitted  revelation ,  or,  if  not  this, 
must  be  some  express  refutation  of  that  authority  for  which  the  miracle 
]8  claimed,  by  some  other  equal  or  superior  authority.''  P.  15. 

Nor  can  we,  Mr.  Penrose  further  argues,  affirm  that  mira- 
cles as  mere  acts  of  power  "  cannot  be  performed  by  any 
traliordinate  beings."  '^  God  still  sanctions,  if  he  does  not 
reftite  them.''    P.  16.. 

The  next  section  (II.)  continues  the  discussion  and  examines 
**  the  objection  that  miracles  justly  require  an  absolute,  not  a 
qualified  confidence,  or  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  improper  to 
interpose  those  conditions  which  have  been  laid  down  in  the 
preceding  section." 

The  objection  is  thus  stated  by  the  ingenious  author,  and 
we  think  with  so  much  force  that  he  fails  to  remove  it.  He 
observes  that  it  may  be  argued  that 

**  To  make  our  confidence  on  a  miracle  dependent  on,  or  qualified 
by,  any  condition  would  paralize  the  effect  of  even  those  divine  mira- 
cles which  ought  to  be  received  without  the  least  hesitation.  And  on 
this  ground  it  is  contended  that,  if  evil  spirits  could  ever  be  permitted 
to  work  real  miracles,  no  miracles  could  be  decisive  of  tlie  divine 
authority ;  and  accordingly  that  there  exists  not  any  adequate  evi- 
dence that  miracles  have  been  actually  worked  except  by  the  special 
dirccUon  of  God.''     P.  20. 

The  latter  part  of  this  objection  is  admitted  by  the  author. 
.'f  I  do  apprehend,"  he  says  himself,  "  that  the  Egyptian 
magicians  wrought  nothing  but  mere  delusions  or  chicanery. 
I  can  trace  no  evidence  of  more  than  human  sagacity  in  any 
thing  that  can  be  proved  concerning  the  heathen  oracles ;"  p.  35, 
and,  p.  181,  he  rejoices  that  our  age  is  emancipated  froni  de- 
lusions concerning  magic,  or  demons,  or  other  occult  principles 
of  nature.  But  because  the  beUef  has  been  common,  and  in 
jome  Mes  universal,  that  evil  spirits  had  power  to  work  mira- 
des,  Mr.  Penrose  encumbers  his  argument  with  the  possibility 
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of  it.  A  method  of  teaching  the  science  of  belief^  as  extni'^ 
ordinary^  to  use  the  gentlest  term,  as  if  Dr.  Vince  had  encum* 
bered  his  "  Astronomy'*  with  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of  the 
Thalesian  system^  because  in  one  age  of  the  world  it  had  been 
common^  and  the  first  principle  was  universal. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  renrose,  who  is  well  able^  had  noticed 
the  distinction  in  which  St.  Paul  uses  the  three  words  wiiiulov^ 
ripag,  and  Bvvafiig,  Heb.  ii.  4*,  and  compared  their  sense  with 
those  other  passages  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  upon  scriptu- 
ral  authority  alone,  that  we  could  argue  that  the  power  of 
suspending  or  altering  the  laws  of  nature  by  demons  ever 
existed,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  authority  the  question  had 
better  be  abandoned.  Mr.  Penrose,  however,  thinks  that 
there  may  have  been  such  a  power,  and  closes  the  section 
with  a  repetition  of  the  test  which  we  have  alrieady  quoted  firom 

Eage  15.  Let  us  then  mark  the  effect  of  this  admission  on 
b  reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  it  leads  him  to  an  indecisioa 
respecting  the  grounds  whicn  he  occupies,  much  to  be  avoided 
in  discussions  of  this  nature.  In  the  next  place^  it  subjects 
him  to  a  remarkable  failure  in  his  definition  of  a  miracfe ;  a 
failure  of  which  together  with  other  writers,  Drs.  Sykes, 
Chandler^  and  Hutchinson,  might  have  warned  him.  And 
in  the  last  place,  it  leads  him  to  institute  a  test  of  miracles,  by 
contrasting  the  doctrine  in  the  support  of  which  they  are 
performed,  with  some  known  truths.  If  there  could  be  found 
such  a  test  for  the  doctrine,  miracles  would  b&ve  been  an 
unnecessary  extension  of  power.  For  it  is  only  to  establish 
some  essential  truth  which  lies  beyond  the  teaching  of  nature, 
and  the  discovery  of  reason^  that  we  can  conceive  die  necessity 
of  the  divine  interference  to  support  the  authority  of  the 
doctrine  so  taught.  By  what  test  of  nature  or  of  reason,  can 
we  judge  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  They  are  only  to 
l^e  reconciled  to  our  sense  of  probability,  as  initiatory  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  New  Testament.  Again,  these  doctrioefli 
especially  those  of  the  atonement,  and  the  resurrection,  cannot 
be  contrasted  with  any  truths  known  by  nature  or  reason.  If 
we  appeal  to  the  revelation  in  support  of  which  those  mirades, 
and  also  the  miracles  which  our  Saviour,  and  his  discifdes 
wrought  are  adduced,  we  revolve  in  a  circle,  which  so  many 
reasoners  on  this  subject  do  with  apparent  satisfaction,  believ- 
ing the  doctrine  because  it  is  supported  by  miracles;  and 
believing  the  miracles  because  they  support  the  doctrine. 
Mr.  Penrose  has  in  a  subsequent  part  of  nis  work  a  fisar  of 
this  illogical  consequence  which  will  be  considered  in  its  pro- 
per place.    From  tne  time  of  Noah  to  the  publication  of  the 
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Gospel  the  doctrines  of  original  sin,  and  redemption,  seemed 
to  men  to  be  quite  contrary  to  nature,  (See  Faber  on  the 
Three  Dispensations)  to  the  nature  of  animal  passions,  the 
feculties  and  feelings  of  enjoyment,  and ,  the  moral  light  and 
power  of  the  human  mind.  The  scheme  of  salvation  presented 
to  the  world,  an  absolute  truth,  irrelative  to  all  the  truths  of 
nature,  save  one, — and  that  one, — the  weakness  and  darkness 
of  the  moral  faculties— the  one  which  men  by  nature  are  the 
least  disposed  to  admit.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  rest 
the  authority  of  that  scheme  upon  miracles,  and  those  miracles 
asked  for  an  absolute,  not  *'  a  qualified  confidence."  Hence 
we  conclude,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Penrose,  that  the  conditions 
laid  down  in  the  preceding  section  were  unnecessary. 

The  third  and  last  sectioh  of  the  preliminary  dissertation 
treats,  '^  of  the  question  whether  the  performance  of  a  miracle 
confers  on  the  agent  a  lasting  subsequent  authority ;  or  whe- 
ther it  be  necessary  that  the  act  of  power  performed,  and  the 
doctrine  which  may  be  declared  on  the  credit  of  it,  be  con- 
nected by  some  more  particular  copula:"  to  which  we  must 
refer  the  reader,  who  is  curious  on  the  subject. 

We  now  come  to  the  body  of  the  work,  the  first  chapter  of 
which  states,  **  that  the  scripture  miracles,  if  really  performed, 
or  if  performed  in  the  manner  related,  were  acts  of  a  power 
unequiyocally  super-human.''  Which  amounts  to  the  truism^ 
that  miracles  are  miracles.  For  a  miracle  is  as  necessarily 
an  act  of  super-human  power;  as  an  oak  is  a  forest  tree, 
which  it  could  not  be,  unless  it  had  unequivocally  grown.  If 
it  be  meant  to  say,  that  certain  events,  or  acts,  recorded  in 
the  scriptures,  if  really  performed,  or,  which  amounts  to  the 
same,  if  performed  in  the  manner  related,  were  miraculous 
events,  the  truth  is  repeated,  but  nothing  is  gained.  Nor 
do  we  see  that  the  discussion  on  this  hypothesis,  amounts 
to  more.  It  first  affirmed  that  the  scripture  miracles  were 
acts  relatively  beyond  the  power  of  man.  Certainly  they 
were,  and  not  only  relatively  so,  but  absolutely  beyond 
his  power,  or  they  would  not  be  miracles  by  Mr.  Penrose's 
defimtion.  The  next  point  is  to  show  ^*  that  no  imaginable 
improvement  of  the  powers  of  human  invention,  or  artifice^ 
can  bring  man  even  a  single  step  nearer  to  the  performance 
of  such  miracles  as  those  of  the  Scripture."  And  the  last 
•*  That  vie  are  entitled  to  exclude  peremptorily  all  supposition 
that  those  miracles  happened  by  chance ;  or  that  the  teach- 
ers of  our  religion  can  possibly  have  availed  themselves  of 
any  fortuitous  though  rare  contingencies,  to  ground  on  them 
a  cladm  of  super-human  authority,"  p.-  55.     This  discussion 
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iB  not  said  to  be  respecting  events  claiming  to  be  miraculoiis ; 
but  respecting  scripture  miracles.  Now  can  it  be  necessary 
to  show,  that  an  object  possesses  those  qualities  by  which  it 
is  designated,  when  the  uesignation  is  given  because  it  does 
possess  those  qualities  ?  Had  Mr.  Penrose  not  quarrelled  so 
grievously  with  Dr.  Farmer's  definition,  he  had  defined  a 
miracle,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  have  embraced  these  subjects 
in  the  word  miracle  itself. 

The  second  chapter  affirms,  '^  That  we  have  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  these  miracles  having  been  performed,  or  of  their 
having  been  performed  in  the  manner  related.''  This  chapter 
is  divided  into  six  sections,  the  first  of  which  treats  '^  of  the 
direct  evidence." 

''  We  here  assume,"  Mr.  Penrose  begins  with  saying,  **  that  the  re- 
cords of  these  miracles,  which  are  handed  down  to  us  from  the  original 
teachers  of  our  religion,  are  records  on  the  fidelity  of  which  we  may 
safely  depend ;  that  is,  are  records  which  give  an  accurate  report  ai 
what  was  asserted  by  those  original  teachers.  That  the  relations  them* 
selves  are  correct  relations  of  fact :  that  the  original. relators  coold  not 
have  been  imposed  upon  to  take  common  events  for  miracles,  and  could 
not  have  intended,  or  could  not  have  been  able,  to  impose  upon  others, 
are  points  which  must  be  proved  in  the  present  chapter."     P.  SZ. 

For  this  purpose  the  accounts  of  two  miracles  are  examined 
in  each  dispensation,  and  judgment  is  pronounced  in  favour  of 
their  truth.  The  discussion  is  ably  conducted,  and  as  conclu- 
sive as  moral  inferences  can  be.  But  the  stronger  position, 
and  one  on  which  the  author,  we  apprehend,  might  have  made  a 
firmer  stand,  is,  that  the  Jews  themselves  at  no  time  questioned 
the  truth  of  the  records. 

The  second  section  brings  forward  *^  the  auxiliary  evidence* 
in  support  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  under  five  heads,  which 
form  the  subject  of  this  and  the  four  following  sections  of  the 
chapter.  The  first  is  respecting  "  the  number  of  miracles." 
The  reasoning  on  this  subject  is  strong,  but  we  are  inclined  to 
think  might  have  been  much  stronger.  We  wish  that  it  had 
occurred  to  Mr.  Penrose,  whose  powers  would  have  done  am|^ 
justice  to  the  subject,  to  have  shewn  the  absolute  necessity  of 
miracles,  as  a  means  of  promulgating  the  doctrines  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  also  of  the  necessity  of  each  particular  miracle,  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  whole.    In  another  place  the  author  says, 

**  The  miracles  are  numerous,  and  thus  confirm  one  another*  Efcn 
those,  whidi  might  be  in  themselves  regarded  as  trivial,  are  so  oon- 
aected  with  the  most  important  and  the  best  evidenced|  that  the  recep- 
tion of  all  becomes  e^sj  and  natural."    P.  ft56. 
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And  he  cqpeaks  of  the 

^*  Presumptions  exhibited  by  a  body  of  miracles,  the  profisMed  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  gire  a  sanction  to  doctrines  of  die  most  important 
nature.**   P.«57. 

This  presumption  would  be  nmch  encreased,  if  the  whole 
had  been  treated  of  in  a  geientifie  manner ;  and  the  light  ema- 
nating from  each,  and  conveying  to  the  same  point,  would  dif- 
fuse modi  smukine  upon  the  Christian's  mind. 

The  third  section  treats  of  the  *'  impression  made  on  the 
original  witnesses  ;'*  which  is  an  important  consideration  in  a 
moral  treatise,  and  is  handled  with  increasing  power.  There 
is  also  an  able  distinction  drawn  between  assent  and  conviction. 
Mr.  Penrose  observes, 

"  It  is  a  very  different  thing  for  a  man  to  be  persuaded  so  as  to  have 
hia  fhith  and  practice  inclined  by  the  evidoioe,  or  to  make  a  deposition 
that  he  believes  the  facts  to  be  true ;  and  for  him  to  be  so  convinced 
fui  to  retain  no  doubt  or  misgiving  whether  his  convicti<m  may  not  be 
emmeous."    P.  133. 

We  could  have  wished  that  there  had  been  more  light  thrown 
on  this  subject.  The  distinction  embraces  the  practical  mean- 
ins  of  the  word  faith — KapSig.  ydp  Tri^reveTai  dg  iiKaiOfrvvriv — a  great 

dmknilty  to  the  apprehension  of  men  of  habitual  unbelief;  but 
an  unanswerable  argument  to  the  Christian.  The  man  who  is 
convinced^  reads,  that  many  were  daily  added  to  the  Church, 
and  he  feels  the  same  influepce  on  his  heart,  which  the  sight 
of  miracles  produced  in  those  witnesses  of  them.  This  feehng 
airises  from  the  cheering  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  as 
they  warm  mid  inspirit  the  heart.  The  conclusions  should 
bftve  been  more  addressed  to  the  <rvyi<rei  wev/jLariK^  of  the  reader, 
und  some  passages  scattered  over  the  work,  shew  that  the 
author  was  able  to  do  so. 

The  fourth  section  is  occupied  with  '^the  objection,  that  our 
^fvidence  is  mere  party  evidence ;  and  that  this  is  far  from  being 
trnljr  the  case."  To  which  Mr.  Penrose  answers ;  first,  '*  That 
ihe  Scripture  miracles  are  facts  of  such  a  species,  that  they 
eould  not  possibly  have  grown  up  out  of  the  rest  of  the  history ; ' 
p.  164f :  and  secondly,  that  if  the  evidence  be  lost,  '^  which  we 
pay  presume  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  party  which 
opposed  Christianity,''  we  have  not  lost  the  evidence  of  the  re- 
ception ffYCtk  to  it  by  its  earliest  adversaries ;  p.  165.  And  he 
concludes—''  We  may  be  assured  that  they  (the  adversaries  of 
Christianity)  did  not,  because  they  could  not,  contest  it/'   The 
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author  next  draws  a  powerful  evidence  to  the  truth  of  it,  £rom 
the  silence  of  Josephus ; — the  admission  of  the  Talmudists,  that 
the  "  great  works"  of  our  Saviour  were  performed,  although  by 
magic ; — the  partial  admission  of  Celsus  on  the  same  grounds ; 
— and  the  unbeUef  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  in  the  power 
of  Christ  as  the  Messiah,  whilst  they  witnessed  his  wonderful 
acts.  These  circumstances,  treated  as  they  are  with  much 
ability  and  force,  will,  with  minds  capable  of  estimating  the 
evidence  deduced  from  them,  go  far  to  strengthen  their  belief; 
and  fix  the  unstable  on  points,  on  which,  at  times,  they  may 
feel  disposed  to  waver.  One  well-grounded  argument  of  this 
nature,  is  oflen  invaluable,  and  whilst  the  tide  of  opposition  is 
eddying  by,  keeps,  like  an  anchor,  the  vessel  firm,  with  her 
bead  to  the  stream. 

It  is  shewn  in  the  fifth  section,  *^  That  the  lapse  of  time  since 
the  miracles  were  performed,  has  not  weakened  our  grounds  of 
rational  confidence  in  the  evidence  or  testimony  on  which  they 
depend.*' 

Mr.  Penrose  seems  somewhat,  but  we  think  needlessly, 
alarmed  in  the  commencement  of  this  section,  at  Locke's  axiom 
respecting  the  loss  of  evidence  by  transmission  through  succes- 
sive generations.  Admit  the  truth  of  the  axiom,  and  we  draw 
firom  it  a  stronger  testimony  in  favour  of  Christianity.  The 
force  of  historical  evidence  must  be  weakened  by  time,  except 
there  be  corresponding  events  in  the  political  afifairs  of  nations 
to  testify  the  truth.  In  this  respect,  the  history  of  the  Jews 
may  challenge  the  histories  of  all  nations.  And  the  single  &ct 
of  the  dispersion  of  the  children  of  Israel,  receives  a  testimoDy 
from  the  present  state  of  that  wonderful  people,  greater  than 
any  which  can  now  be  brought  in  favour  of  the  incursions  of 
Attila,  or  the  flight  of  Mahomet.  Indeed,  the  whole  history  of 
our  religion  is  sustained  by  events,  both  better  attested,  anS 
more  remarkable  in  themselves,  than  the  events  of  prophane 
history.  A  whole  nation  testified  to  the  truth  of  mirac^  by 
such  acts,  privations,  and  services,  that  the  groundlessness  A 
their  testimony  would  have  been  more  miraculous  than  the  tmdi 
of  the  events  to  which  they  certified.  But  in  this  question  we 
weaken  our  defence,  if  we  discuss  it  only  historically.  The 
historical  evidence  is  only  the  necessary  agreement  of  incidental 
facts,  to  the  great  truth  of  Christianity.  The  religion  of  the 
Gospel  is  a  presential  fact.  The  effect  of  it  upon  the  hearts  of 
men  is^^apa  ^v<riv,  and  cannot  be  accounted  for,  but  upon  the 
admission  of  a  supernatural  interference  upon  their  moral  (a 
rather  their  spiritual)  nature. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  fact  of  the  operation  of  a  system 
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which  is  essentially  super-human,  the  introduction  of  which 
must  have  been  miraculous ;  and  it  may  easily  be  shewn  that  the 
system  could  not  have  been  preserved^  after  its  introduction^ 
without  the  support  of  a  super-human  power.  Now^  if  such  a 
system  has  been  maturing  in  the  world  for  a  series  not  only  of 
years,  but  of  centuries,  the  fact  must  have  a  historical  agree- 
ment with  the  events  of  time.  And  all  that  can  reasonably  be 
demanded  of  history  is,  that  it  gives  evidence  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

The  moral  evidence  arising  from  the  subject  of  this  section^ 
is  clear  and  strong.     Mr.  Penrose  thus  concludes  it : 

**  So  entirely  certain  is  it  that  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  miracles 
loses  not  any  thing  by  the  lapse  of  time  since  their  performance :  so 
certain  is  it  that  a  religion  which  commands  the  obedience  of  every 
nation  and  of  every  age  to  which  God's  providence  imparts  its  salutary 
doctrines,  which  promulgate  a  law  which  is  of  perpetual  obligation, 
carries  its  evidence  as  far  as  it  carries  its  pretensions,  and  wherever  it 
asserts  its  claim  on  the  affections,  appeals,  with  no  diminution  of.  its 

frimitive  force,  to  the  considerate  judgment  of  the  understanding." 
'.  193. 

The  sixth  and  last  section  of  this  chapter,  contains  ^^  a  reca- 
pitulation of  the  preceding  arguments  and  conclusions ;  and  also 
of  the  probability  of  the  Christian  system  or  doctrine,  in  behalf 
of  which  principally  the  Scripture  miracles  are  alleged.*'  And 
had  the  substance  of  this  recapitulation  been  .substituted  in 
many  places  for  the  discussion,  the  value  of  the  whole  would 
have  been  enhanced. 

Mr.  Penrose  looks  back  with  satisfaction  upon  his  labour, 
and  attempts  to  claim  for  bis  moral  evidence  the  strength 
of  a  demonstration.  He  pleads  forcibly  for  his  favourite  dia- 
lectics; but  were  he  even  more  acute,  and  more  ingenious, 
he  could  never  produce  a  moral  argiunent  able  to  'Mead  the 
infidel  by  a  sound  reasoning  process,"  to  confess  the  truth 
of  revelation.  Moral  reasoning  has  its  use,  and  can,  in  its 
own  proper  sphere,  exercise  a  considerable  power;  but  no 
chance  of  probabilities,  is  generally  available,  to  draw  from  the 
mmd  of  the  tbeist,  those  doubts  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 
which,  habitually  and  involuntarily,  creep  over  }Ai&feeUngs\ 
and,  as  the  horror  of  a  superstitious  mind  dissipates  its  course, 
incapacitate  him  for  the  reception  even  of  truth  itself. 

In  speaking  of  his  work  thus  far  Mr.  Penrose  says: 

"  Such  is  oar  proof  of  the  real  performance  of  Scripture  miracles:  a 
proof  of  which  at  least  one  link  must  be  rent,  before  our  evidence- can 
be  accounted  less  than  infallible."    P.^OJS. 
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This  18  high  toned  language,  and  could  it  be  sustained,  none 
would  rejoice  more  than  ourselves ;  but  we  fear  that,  that  plea- 
sure is  not  secured  to  us  in  the  present  instance.  The  theist 
will  open  the  volume,  and  look  for  the  contents  of  the  first 
chapter.  There  h^  finds  a  cohditional  proposition  that  the^ 
Scripture  miracles,  if  really  pefformed,  were  acts  6f  a  super* 
human  power.  Certainly  they  were,  he  says ;  but  I  seek  foira 
proof  that  they  were  really  performed.  The  second  ciiapt»»' 
which  should  have  stood  first,  offers  to  afford  it:  and  asseftr 
that  we  have  sufficient  evidence  of  their  having  been  perform- 
ed. But  here  the  author  calls  upon  him  to  assume  that  Luke 
and  John  actually  handed  down  correct  records:  whicb>is 
asking  him  to  assume  that  those  Evangelists  gave  "  an  aecu-^ 
rate  report*'  of  what  they  asserted,  they  saw  and  taught,  p.  82« 
The  proof  then  rests  upon  the  veracity  of  *'  those  original 
teachers."  But  the  theist  will  not  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  an  argument  of  this  kind.  He  seeks  for  a  broader  proof/ 
and  will  make  no  admissions  but  such  as  can  be  vouched  for  as 
facts. 

Mr.  Penrose  proceeds  to  say — 

**  To  rend  one  of  those  links  it  must  be  contended  successfoUyi 

either 

"  That  the  Scripture  writers  do  not  intend  to  relate  miracles : 
**  Or  that  their  writings may  have  been  manufacturecl 

afterwards 

"  Or  though  published  at  the  time  *  were  false  histories  :* 

*'  Or  that  the  writers  or  witnesses  were  either  deceived  or  self-de« 

luded "    P.  202. 

And  he  chooses  the 

"  *  Turning  point  of  the  question' — ^that  *  their  credulity  made  titt 
disciples  believe,  and  that  their  real  enthusiasm,  and  pious  fi^ud  in 
conjunction,  made  converts  to  their  belief.' 

'<  Here  then,"  Mr.  Penrose  continues,  ^<  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
whoever  takes  up  this  hypothesis  must  hold,  in  fact,  the  fbllowii^ 
three  positions,  the  refutation  of  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  ov«r^ 
turn  his  whole  hypothesis.  I.  He  must  hold,  first,  that  the  diseipki 
were  disposed  to  be  credulous  of  that  particular  doctrine  which  wal 
preached  or  promulged  to  them.  II.  He  must  hold,  secondly,  thit 
that  credulity  may  have  disposed  them  to  credit  false  mirades  of  erea 
that  decisive  character  which  belongs  to  the  clearest  mirades  which 
are  recorded  in  Scripture,  miracles  in  which  deception  must  have  been 
so  exceedingly  difficult.  III.  He  must  hold,  thirdly,  ^t  they  weie 
not  only  themjielves  thus  credulous,  or  thus  deceived,  but  also  dml 
the  testimony  of  such  credulous  persons  waa  aUe  te  propagate  and 
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establiah  the  same  delotioii  both  among  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
world."    P.  205. 

Mr.  Penrose  meets  these  positions,  first,  with  a  denial ;  and 
secondly,  with  the  assumption  (P.  210.)  that  Scripture  miracles 
were  wrooght  in  behalf  of  a  probable  religion.  Thus  he  is 
forced^  in  the  line  of  his  argument,  to  come  at  last,  near  to 
that  position,  which  he  should  have  taken  up  in  the  first  in- 
•tamee: — namely,  the  fact  of  the  operation  of  the  religion 
kielf.  Respecting  the  assertion  and  denial  of  a  certain  proba* 
UKty,  to  which  extremity  a  moral  argument  may  in  most  in- 
stances be  published;  can  Mi*.  Penrose  expect  that  a  mere 
denial  of  certain  positions,  although  grounded  upon  highly 
probable  reasoning,  can  be  taken  -as  a  suiGcient  reason,  in  a 

Juestion  of  this  importance  ?  We  brought  the  theist,  if  he 
llows  a  certain  assumption,  to  this  point. — That  the  first  re- 
lators of  miracles,  e.  g.  Luke  and  John,  were  veracious  wit- 
nesses. The  theist  thinks,  that  they  may  have  been  deceived, 
if  they  were  not  deceivers.  This  is  denied,  and  with  highly 
probable  arguments.  Yet  even  allow  the  arguments  to  be  most 
probable,  still  such  an  argument  fails  to  convince.  It  is  not 
a  demonstration.  Like  a  beautiful  statue  it  may  be  well 
wrought,  but  it  wants  the  vivifying  principle  withui. 

Mr.  Penrose  evidently  feels  the  diflSculty  of  the  restraint  to 
which  he  is  driven,  and  labours,  but  we  apprehend  ineffectually, 
to  clear  his  last  resource, — the  probability  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine, from  the  dreaded  charge  ofsipetitio  principii :  he  writes : 

**  This  last  point  may  require  some  farther  illustration,  and  the  ra- 
ther because  we  may  perhaps  here  meet  with  the  objection,  that  to 
introduce  in  any  degree  the  probability  of  the  thing  taught,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  the  credibility  of  miracles  brought  to  attest  it  is  an  incorrect 
and  illogical  process ;  that  it  is  proving  of  the  doctrine  bj^  the  miracle 
fint,  and  then  of  the  miracle  by  the  doctrine  afterwards. 

"  But  I  answer  to  this,  that  we  do  not  thus  adopt  any  such  illogical 
process;  that  we  do  not  adduce. the  probability  of  the  doctrine  as 
affecting  in  any  degree  the  proper  strength  of  the  testimony  which  we 
allege  for  the  truth  of  the  performance  of  the  miracle ;  but  only  as 
mcreaaing  the  capability  of  the  tiling  taught  to  be  sustained  or  sup- 
ported by  that  same  testimony."     P.  212. 

■ 

Respecting  the  probability  of  the  Christian  religion,  Mr.  Pen- 
foaesays, 

**  It  18  a  farther  evidence  of  the  truth  of  all  the  Scripture  miracles, 
Aat  they  are  all  wrought  in  attestation  of  that  one  and  only  system  of 
xdigioD,  which,  in  point  of  character,  or  of  inherent  probability,  can 
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approve  itself  to  the  judgment  of  any  rational  mind  as  entitled  to 
claim  a  divine  origin."     P.  208. 

Again, 

<<  The  great  peculiarity  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  namely,  their 
being  worked  in  behalf  of  a  probable  religion,  is  assuredly,  a  very 
strong  feature  in  the  case."     Ibid. 

And  again  it  is  argued, 

"  That  if  the  religion  *  be  not  JutUe* — 

<< it  is  certain  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  Scripture  miradei 

are  brought  to  attest  that  only  religion  which  is  so  discriminated  from 
all  other  religions,  gives  a  probability  to  the  miracles  brought  to  attest 
it,  in  which  other  miracles  must  be  ever  deficient."     P.  209. 

"  That  the  Christian  religion  does  possess  in  reality  this  superioritj 
over  every  other •  «  is  a  proposition  which  must  be  re- 
ferred to  doctrinal  expositions  of  the  reasonableness  and  consistency  of 
the  faith  we  profess.  In  a  treatise  on  miracles  it  is  a  proposition 
assumed"     P.  210. 

From  these  extracts  it  appears,  first,  that  the  Scripture 
miracles  were  wrought  in  attestation  of  a  probable  relieion, 
(P.  208.)  which  circumstance,  in  the  next  page,  (209,)  is  said  to 
give  a  probability  to  the  miracles  themselves,  and  thus  becomes 
an  element  of  their  credibility. 

Again,  this  probability  of  the  religion,  is  assumed  upon  a 
reference  to  doctrinal  expositions :  but  the  possibility  of  that 
doctrine,  is  dependent  upon  the  facts  of  the  atonement,  and 
the  resurrection, — ^miracles  of  the  highest  order.  Now  can  we 
assume  an  abstract  probability  of  a  doctrine  independent  of  iti 
possibility  ?  What,  for  instance,  is  the  abstract  probability  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  ?  That  the  Deity  would  take  i 
certain  means  for  the  redemption  of  mankind.  But  by  die 
term  certain  means,  we  disguise  the  argument.  It  is  that  the 
Deity  would  take  the  means,  which  were  taken,  otherwise  there 
had  been  no  atonement,  and  therefore  no  probable  doctrine  of 
it.  But  the  means  were  miraculous,  therefore  the  probabilitj 
of  the  doctrine  so  assumed,  is,  in  Mr.  Penrose's  arguments  m 
element  of  the  credibility  of  miracles.  Nor  can  this  logicfll 
gyration  be  avoided  unless  the  fact  of  the  probability  ofthc 
doctrine,  which  the  Scripture  miracles  support,  be  proved  upon 
independent  grounds.  There  are  certain  facts  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  grounds  of  an  indtwiive  argument,  which  if  well 
managed  may  lead  to  the  result  so  much  desired :  but  this  ii 
not  the  place  to  speak  of  them.    Mr.  Penrose  occasionally  qp- 
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l^roaches  to  the  argument  which  alone  can  be  conclusivei  but 
never  touches  it ;  constantly  hovering  over  the  truth  on  the  uur 
manageable  pinions  of  moral  probabilities.  He  writes  unde^: 
tliis  restraint^ 

**  It  18  possible  that  all  persons  may  not  be  able  to  appreciate  this  pro- 
bability. But  as  in  that  most  just  argument  for  the  existence  of 
Grod,  which  we  derive  from  the  common  consent  of  all  mankind,  we 
do  not  disallow  the  great  mass  of  this  evidence,  because  there  may 
have  been  some  few  persons  too  ignorant  to  know,  or  too  vicious  to 
be  disposed  to  believe  in  him,  so  also  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
Christian  religion.  There  may  be  many  minds  too  much  imbnited  in 
sense,  there  may  be  many  too  much  vitiated  by  pleasure,  and  many 
others  too  conceited  and  overweening  to  be  able  to  discern  the  just 
daims  of  a  religion  which  calls  on  man  to  be  wise  and  holy,  which 
leaches  him  that  in  his  relation  to  God,  he  must  abjure  the  feeling  of 
aelMependancet  and  bring  every  thought  into  obedience  to  Christ." 

•  There  is  expressed  in  this  quotation  the  great  mystery  of 
Vubdief ;  and  the  problem  of  divinity  writers  is  in  finding  ar- 
gmnents  of  such  temper  and  point,  as  to  surmount  that  diffin 
;nilty«  If  we  say  that  men  must  abjure  their  independence  of 
thought,  we  seem  to  them  to  demand  the  surrender  of  their 
leasoik  If  we  speak  of  the  probability  of  doctrine,  they  op- 
pose against  us  its  inutility.  Here  then  is  one  of  the  points 
Ugainst  which  our  efforts  are  to  be  directed.  -  We  must  place 
upon  dear  and  substantial  arguments,  arguments  drawn  from 
yie  &cta  of  nature,  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  interference 
of  a  super-human  power.  And  this  step  is  to  be  taken  only  by 
inductive  reasoning;  it  is. beyond  the  power  of  a  moral  argu- 
ment. After  the  heart  is  brought  to  believe,  then  the  inind  is 
dpen  to  the  pleasing  inferences  of  such  an  argument,  and  joys 
in  its  cheering  sunshine ;  but  it  requires  a  stronger  argument 
to  conraice  me  infidel,  the  theist,  or  the  wavering  Christian. 
Meuy  under  the  delusion  of  unbelief,  form  to  themselves  crude 
and  indiscreet  notions  respecting  the  Scripture  miracles.  They 
flunk  that  they  were  imposed  by  some  persons  upon  the  world, 
fnd  at  some  time ;  but  they  cannot  imagine  by  whom,  or  when ; 
and  yet  they  think  that  one  half  of  the  Christian  world  connives 
at,  or  is  employed  in  the  deception  of  the  other.  Mr.  Penrose's 
daial  of  this  notion,  may  serve  but  to  strengthen  it.  The  infidel 
diinks  that  the  reverend  author  is  an  interested  defender  of  the 
systemi  and  if  he  be  obliged  to  allow  the  veracity  of  the  de- 
fimder,  it  is  done  at  the  suspicion  of  his  judgment.  Tell  the 
objector  of  the  probability  of  the  system,  and  he  denies  it, 
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Nor  is  there  a  single  step  in  the  moral  argumenti  iipcm  wbidi 
the  feet  of  any  one  can  securely  rest,  as  upon  an  incontro?erti- 
ble  truth ;  and  from  which  he  may  ascend  to  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  question.'  The  theist  has  a  lurking  opinion,  that  mir»« 
cles  might  have  been  performed  b^  evil  spirits.  Mr.  Penrose 
allows  tne  opinion  to  pasd ;  but  claims  for  the  Deity  a  control- 
Hng  power.  The  theist  receives  the  qualification,  but  denies 
that  it  was  exercised  in  favour  of  the  particular  system  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  wavering  Christian  seeKS  for  a  sufficient  reason 
amongst  theologians  to  establish  his  faith  in  miracles.  He 
opensMr.  Penrose's  book,  and  traces  his  arguments  to  the  point 
wnich  rests  on  the  probability  of  the  reli|(ion.  Of  this  pomthe 
has  his  doubts ;  he  has  not  fully  experienced  its  efficaoyi  and 
he  asks  for  a  reason  independent  of  the  hypothesis^  however 
plausibly  imagined,  or  skilfully  maintained.  We  are  well  a#are 
that  the  only  assurance  which  can.  be  given  is,  that  which  Christ 
promised  to  those  who  would  do  the  will  of  God ;  but  those 
who  are  without ^  cannot  apply  the  argument  etd  hominem :  and 
unless  we  can  take  up  and  maintain  certain  known  and  acknow^ 
lodged  principles  as  positions,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  argue  wilh 
the  unbeliever.  Like  the  ''  slippery  eel,**  he  glides  mm  tin 
touch  of  moral  argument,  and  can  be  held  only  by  the  hod^  tf 
stubborn  fact. 

The  third  chapter  affirms,  **  that  there  is  no  such  evidence  ia 
behalf  of  imposture;*'  and  the  author  lays  down  a  rule  tojudgs 
between  them.  **  If  falsehood,^  he  admits,  **  can  produce  ai 
equal  evidence,  our  evidence  cannot  be  decisive*  BtttMfi 
Penrose  very  acutelv  amends  this  rule,  and  chooses  a  eaaej  As 
attempt  to  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  says, 

"  If  the  Btory  be  a  fable,  yet  if  we  can  find  no  other  fable  suppwtei 
by  ampler  or  more  undeniable  testimony,  and  can  shew  at  the  saiM 
time  that  the  miracles  of  Scripture  rest  on  testimony  stronger  still; 
the  fabulousness  of  tliat  story,  so  supported,  can  throw  no  discredit « 
those  Scripture  miracles,  which  are  shewn  to  rest  on  the  stronger  bo^ 
of  testimony. 

'*  If  the  story  be  true,  that  is,  if  we  think  that  the  evidettes  flir  k 
Ought  justly  to  be  accounted  insurmountable,  the  still  stronger  evi- 
dence which  we  are  prepared  to  shew  for  Gospel  mirades^  mnst^  o( 
Course,  be  regarded  as  sull  more  insurmountable."    P.  240. 

And,  after  an  able  discussionj  Mr.  Penrose  makes  this  ttOit 
pertinent  remark. 

*'  Deny  the  story  of  Julian,'^  he  says,  "  and  the  main  series  of  hii- 
torv  goes  on  stHl  as  before.  Deny  Christ's  mirades,  and  vou  hive 
Still  to  explain  how  the  belief  of  Christianity  could  be  imposed  tm 
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kind:  yoa  haveadiftBiii  in  history  rery  difficult  to  fiU,  but  which  must 
be  filled,  if  y9U  would  assign  any  cause  at  all  of  events  which  have, 
and  have  had  for  ages,  a  most  considerable  influence  on  human  affairs/' 
P.  264. 

tJpoh  these  grounds  we  were  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Penrose 
is  not  to  be  numbered  among  those  who  are  frightened  at  the 
inere  names  of  Hume  and  Gibbon ;  but  that  he  is  willing  '*  to 
poncede  the  vaUdity  of  the  whole  claim  made  by  Gibbon  for 
the  strength  and  efficacy  of  those  mere  human  causes  to  which 
he  ascribes  the  propagation  of  Christianity;''  rightly  observr 
ing,  that  the  historian,  whilst  explaining  much  of  the  method 
used  to  efiect  the  establishment  of  religioui  leaves  the  germ  of 
|t  wholly  unaccounted  for*    P.  254k 

We  wish  that  Mr.  Penrose  had  pointed  out  how  much  Gib* 
boo  also  overlooked  the  spirit  and  fruit  of  religion^  as  well  as 
the  germ  of  it.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  now  too  late  for  such 
a  task.  The  ''  five  causes"  never  had  much  influence  upon  tlie 
public  mindj  and  now,  we  apprehend,  have  almost  none.  Gib- 
poo  complimented  Joseph  Milner  on  his  answer  to  those  points^ 
but  we  think  it  not  sufficiently  strong  and  pointed.  He  should 
have  been  answered  in  his  own  style ;  and  his  own  '*  sarcastic 
knpiety"  should  have  been  turned  upon  himself.  Watson 
diGuId  have  dipped  his  pen  in  Warburton  s  ink,  and  have  i^no* 
^hered  the  historian  in  ms  own  empty  philosophy. 

Li  the  fourth  chapter  it  is  consideredj  '*  that  there  may  be 
reasonsy  some  of  which  are  apparent  in  the  nature  of  the  reli- 
gion^ and  of  the  Scripture  compositions,  why  more  or  stronger 
■liraculous  evidence  was  not  affi:>rded ;  and  reason  to  doubt  xuso 
whether  any  evidence  of  testimony  could  have  been  stronger 
iSmn  that  which  we  possess  :'*  in  which  consideration  Mr.  Pen- 
rose contends,  *^  that  in  the  very  nature  of  religion,  there  may 
be  reaaonff  why  irresistible  evid^ice  ought  not  to  have  been 
eith^  expected  or  oiven."  P.  266.  There  certainly  are  such 
leasonBj  and  we  had  much  rather  that  the  author  had  discussed 
tbetaif  than  have  wasted  his  powers  in  discussing  supposititious 
aasttk  He  does  suppose  that  room  is  left  for  the  trial  and  ex- 
araae  of  the  moral  juculties  of  the  mind ;  but  we  question  that 
the  proof  is  intended  to  flow  exactly  in  the  way  which  Mr«  Pen* 
vose  tiiinaftlf  has  marked  out.  There  perhaps  is  not  a  more 
Mibtile  and  a  more  important  question,  than  the  one  which  is 
iorolved  in  this  subject ;  namely,  the  power  which  the  heart 
ludds  over  the  understanding.  And  so  subtile  is  the  question^ 
diat  we  doidit  if  it  be  rightfy  apprehended  before  the  heart  is 
eaKght^ned  and  freed  from  the  dominion  of  its  own  evil  afibc- 

c  c  2 
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dons.  ^  For  how/*  says  Hooker,  ^*  should  the  brightness  of 
wisdom  shine^  when  the  wuidows  of  the  soul  are  of  very  set 
purpose  closed  V* 

The  fifth  chapter  states,  ''  that  in  proving  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture  miracles,  it  is  unnecessary  to  draw  a  strict  line  of  dis^ 
tinction  between  true  and  false  pretensions  to  miracles. 

The  sixth  and  last  chapter  discusses  *'  the  attention  due  to 
any  other  claims  of  miracles,  besides  those  which  we  find  re« 
corded  in  Scripture.'^  And  Mr.  Penrose  seems  disposed  to 
admit  the  validity  of  other  miracles ;  at  least  he  will  not  deny 
them ;  and  thinks  it  a  highly  interesting  subject  of  inquiryi 
whether  miracles  may  not  be  employed  by  Providence  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world;  or  whether  their  sanction  may 
not  be  given  to  some  particular  exposition  of  doctrine,  or  to 
some  one  particular  sect.  This,  the  author  thinks,  a  serious 
question.  We  should  think  it  a  very  trifling  and  unnecessary 
labour  to  discuss  it ;  and  fear  that  the  admission  of  such  a  pro- 
bability may  weaken  the  evidence  of  Scripture  miracles.  If  the 
admission  were  general,  we  should  find  some  difficulty  m  ]dbu> 
ing  the  claim  of  the  latter  upon  acknowledged  grounds.  This 
argument  brings  the  author  once  more  to  touch  on  the  pre* 
swnptions  of  the  presence  and  magnitude  and  doctrine  of  our 
religion ;  and  this  he  holds  as  a  reason  whv  the  modern  sceptic 
is  bound  to  attend  to  our  claim  of  miracles,  whether  our  r^ 
gion  be  false  or  true.  We  like  the  conclusion  which  follows  his 
reasoning,  better  than  the  reasoning  itself.  *'  There  can  exist 
no  miracles,  having  a  just  title  to  credit,  which  we  can  be  an* 
thorized  to  neglect  or  contemn."  This  inference,  Mr.  Penrose 
says,  if  properly  limited,  shows  that  *'  a  considerable  use  may 
be  made  of  that  very  principle  which  Hume  has  undoubtedly 
pursued  into  false  and  sophistical  consequences.**    P.  S14.  - 

In  this  estimation  of  Hume's  argument,  Mr*  Penrose  has 
shewn  much  judgment,  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  him  dispatdi 
the  philosopher's  principle  in  the  compass  of  half  a  page. 
^*  His  principle,"  Mr.  Penrose  truly  observes,  *' includes  m 
error  of  drawing  an  universal  conclusion  firom  only  a  partial  de- 
duction of  premises,"  p.  315.  The  time  is  passed  for  ever,  ia 
which  Hume's  principle  could  be  regarded,  or  have  any  iii^a- 
ence  upon  the  belief  of  men.  It  has  indeed  been  dragged  iafo 
liction  by  the  infidel ;  but,  like  a  faulty  piece  of  ordnance,  it 
did  more  mischief  to  its  friends  than  its  foes.  And  now  no  man 
who  values  his  reputation,  can  rest  upon  Hume's  prinwple, 
without  having  first  read  and  confuted  Price,  Paley,  and 
Campbell.  Those,  and  some  other  eminent  writers,  did  the 
philosopher  too  much  honour.  His  eloquence  dazzled  them»  but 
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hk  reasoning  was  scarcely  worth  their  attention.  A  couple  of 
pages  might  have  served  to  expose  his  sophisticated  fallacies^ 
and  the  result  of  his  essay  might  have  been  left  without  fear  to 
the  levelling  hand  of  time.  We  shall  close  our  analysis  with 
a  short  extract  near  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Penrose's  labour, 
which  contuns  an  argument  which  Hume  and  his  followers^  or 
those  who  affect  to  be  his  followers,  would  do  well  to  ap* 
predate. 

"  None  can  now  be  ignorant  that  this  religion  is  believed  by,  at 
least,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  most  enlightened  lovers  of  truth  ; 
that,  if  it  be  not  true,  we  have  no  resource  any  where  from  all  the 
anxieties  and  fears  of  scepticism ;  no  rest  any  where  for  the  sole  of 
the  foot ;  nothing  but  an  ocean  of  perturbed  waters  before  us,  and  no 
ark  of  refuge. 

.    *•  ■  For  I  may  add,  finally,  that  the  moral  character  of  those 

jniracks,  the  illustrations  which  they  furnish  of  God's  mercy,  and  of 
jiis  care  while  rescuing  from  temporal  evil,  to  point  out  the  way  of 
spiritual  good,  are  not  only  subjects  of  devout  study  and  meditation, 
but,  when  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  are  a  new  and  consider* 
able  argument  of  their  truth."    P.  3i6. 

'  Of  the  knowledge  and  zeal  which  Mr.  Penrose  has  brought 
to  this  work,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  whether  it  be  de«> 
signed  and  executed  with  equal  judgment,  admits  of  some 
doubt.  We  doubt  if  the  end  which  Mr.  Penrose  proposed  to 
himself  be  exactly,  that  which  the  state  of  our  sacred  literature 
now  requires ;  and  we  also  doubt  that  the  means  taken  to  ac- 
Gomplisn  that  end  are  the  most  happy.  The  two  words, 
science  and  sunshine,  which  are  used  in  the  preface,  elegantly 

?oint  out  the  twofold  object  of  the  work,  which  is  to  guide  the 
'heist  and  the  Christian  to  their  strongest  and  most  rational 
grounds  of  conviction. 

■  The  influence  which  it  may  have  on  the  Deist  and  the  Atheist 
appears  not  to  be  the  "principal  end."  Although  it  is  s^d 
that  every  treatise  on  the  evidences  ought  to  be  so  constructed, 
that  it  may  lead  the  infidel,  by  a  sound  reasoning  process,  and 
independently  of  the  authority  of  the  revelation  itself,  to  con- 
fess the  truth  of  that  revelation :  in  the  first  place  we  have 
shown  that  this  treatise  is  not  so  constiTicted.  Here,  then,  we 
lose  the  eflfect  which  it  might  have  had  on  the  Deist  and  the 
Adieist;  and  have  only  to  consider  the  science  which  it  yields 
to  the  Theist,  and  the  liffht  which  it  sheds  upon  the  Christian. 
The  science,  we  fear,  is  faulty,  and  the  light  partially  ob- 
scured by  the  medium  through  which  it  passes.  We  here 
take  the  word  Theist  in  a  more  religious  sense  than  the  word 
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Deist ;  but  we  are  puzsled  to  detemrine  the  exact  quontilyof 
belief  in  the  sacrea  books  which  is  required  of  him*     We 
suspect,    from  the  assumptions  which   he  is  called  upon  to 
make,  that  he   is  expected  to  allow  their  ffenuineness.     If 
BO,  he  is  only  one  point    distant  from  a  Chvistiati.     That 
point  might  become  so  extremely  fine  as  not  to  be  distin- 
guishable by  mortal  perception.    Could  therefore  the  Thasl 
be  pushed  to  that  extreme,  he  would  be  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures : — ^his  sense  of  their  aulhon- 
ticity  must  either  rest  with  his  faith,  or  with  his   leaiTOii|[« 
Thus  we  cannot  exactly  see  the  distinction  which  Bubavtp  in 
•Mr.  Penrose's  mind  between  the  Theist,  and  that  Chnetfaii  to 
whom  a  treatise  on  the  evidences  of  Scripture  miradies  ii 
necessary.    Nor  do  we  think  that  the  distinction  is  kept  up  ia 
the  work  itself.    The  argument  is  often  addressed  rather  to 
the  Deist  than  to  the  Theist,  or  to  the  hesitating  Christian; 
Those  objects,  we  have  before  remarked,  should  have  been 
kept  more  distinct ;  or  rather,  should  have  been  treated  sepa- 
rately ;  and  there  is  fonple  room  for  an  elaborate  treatise  ad- 
dressed  to  each.    The  science  might  be  so  constructed  hA  \6 
lead  the  infidel  by  a  sound  reasoning  process ;  aad  the  sentir 
ment  arising  from  a  dear  exposition  of  the  indispensable  uae 
of  miracles, — the  principle  of  their  power,  justice,  and  bener 
volence, — might  be  so  refined  and  exalted,  as  to  carry  the  mind 
away  (as  it  were)  in  the  spirit,  into  the  presence  of  Him  for 
whose  pleasure  all  things  are  and  were    created.     To  have 
united  those  two  objects,  would  have  been  the  highest  exertioD 
of  intellectual  power; — of  intellect  disciplined  by  scieneep  akid 
purified  by  faith.    An  effort  of  which  we  have  one  perfect  ex* 
ample  in  our  Church,  by  hiii)  who  treating  on  the  appariently 
dry  subject  of  its  polity,  says,  ^'  Then  are  we  happy*  there* 
fore,  when  fully  we  enjoy  God  as  an  object  wherein  ine  powers 
of  our  souls  are  satisfied,  even  with  everlaating  delist;  m 
that  although  we  be  men,  yet  by  being  unto  God  united,  ve 
live,  as  it  were,  the  life  of  God.**    Jt  should  be  the  object  of 
every  treatise  addressed  to  the  Christ$an,  thus  to  unite  him  with 
the  source  of  his  being;  an4  this  might  particularly- fasive  beea 
accomplished  by  a  treatise  on  mii^es :  and  there  are  in  Ifr^ 
Penrose*s  book  passages  which  lead  us  to  lament  tliat  such  at 
object  was  not  more  decidedly  pursued. 

Were  we  called  upon  to  give  a  chaaracter  of  the  work  before 
us  in  few  words,  we  should  say  that  it  is  a  fine  and  powerful 
specimen  of  special  pleading :  for  it  certainly  exhibits  that  dta^ 
racter  in  \\^  arrangementj  ajad  19  &e  manner  fif  its  disfiussioDi 
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bdiiJjgiiig  in  ih^  laxity  of  ^r^^r  with  wl^ch  that  species  of  coniv 
pofeitiQO  ^ta^  so  eaaily^  and  so  elegantly^  leitva  the  high- road  of 
MTgUWcinti  to  vi^w  the  curiosities  and  gather  th^  flowers  qq 
the  way.   ,    ,  ^  ^ 

The  prim^pal  pointy  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  writers  on  miraclesi  are  a  definition  of  the  word,  which 
might  be  thought  quite  easy  to  accomplish ;  and  the  degree  of 
creditj  if  any,  due  to  the  claim  which  is  put  forth  for  demo- 
niacal power.  On  this  latter  point  we  think  that  Spinoza  was 
rationaL  Indeed,  we  cannot  conceive  how  any  man  can  read  the 
oonfused  and  contradictory  accounts  of  the  ancients,  and  for  a 
moment  contend  that  there  are  grounds  for  supposing  that  any 
aeoondary  power  was  sufiered  to  rule,  or  to  have  any  influei^ce 
over  nature.  Clinia  (Plato  de  Legibus,  lib.  ii.)  confe8se9  that 
they  esteemed  statues  as  animated  deities.  Now,  abstracted 
from  all  discussion,  a  miracle  may  be  properly  defined  an  act 
exceeding  '' the  force  and  power  of  nature;"  and  this  defini- 
tioa  j^  the  substance  of  all  others ;  but  through  those  per^ 
BQimI  views  which  each  writer  had  before  him,  each  one 
sought  to  turji  the  meaning  of  the  word  his  own  way.  For 
pur  part,  we  should  be  content  with  the  simplest  definition^ 
fyi(ian^  that  whenever  the  truth  shines  upon  the  subjec|;^ 
it  will  reflect  its  light  upon  the  evidence  of  Scripture  miraclefi;^ 
m4  shew  their  evidence  clearer  aqd  stronger.  Had  Mr.  Pen* 
rose  taken  the  trouble  to  show  where  the  definitions  of  preced- 
ing writers  diverge  from  a  simple  definition,  be  might  have 
^ded  to  his  own  argument  by  pointing  out  the  testimony  whiclji 
avch  obliquity  of  reasoning  bears  to  the  great  truto.  Dr. 
^utch^Qso^  th\i9  has  a  forcible  remark  upon  me  needlessness  ojT 
UW^^  to  fira^ly  settle  the  mind  in  its  reliance  upon  the  good- 
pesa  aQd  power  of  the  Deity :  but  which  is  a  most  forcible  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  their  testimony  in  promulging  and  establish- 
ipg  JEIis  holy  will  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  argurnent 
pf  Spinoza  may  be  traced  down  to  Hume,  and  then  burns  itself 
put.  It  flicJ^ers  a  while  in  the  socket^  but  expires  in  obscurity^ 
§a  th#  rays  of  truth  become  more  ai>d  mcxre  diffused  through 
tlji0  JLnl^ectualaj^d  moral  world.  And  we  doubt  not,  but  that 
4b9  in^Q^d^  fmd  jgiistf^  of  opposition  will  continue  to  dissipate 
^U^  the  snm  gf  righteousness  ri^es  to  hi^  meridian.  But  W0 
kiBLve  00  bppe  that  ey^n  truth  itself  will  prevail  with  all  men. 
Jn  the  vi^im  tvne  it  is  the  duty  of  those  whose  e^es  are  open  to 
ibe  importance  of  the  times,  and  to  the  stake  which  our  countiy 
J^qU^,  to  labour  in  the  cause  of  truth,  as  the  cause  of  God. 
Under  thi^  f^jifog  we  pW^  to  ^.  Pi^o»e  our  thanks  for  his 
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elabonite  treatise.  To  those  who  will  read  it,  it  must  te  ot 
service ;  and  we  only  lament  that  it  will  not  be  of  that  decided 
and  eminent  service  to  many^  who  would  have  read  it,  had  it 
been  presented  to  them  in  such  a  form^  that  its  use  and  itti 
beauties  had  been  as  apparent^  as  it  was  in  his  learning  and 
talent  to  make  them. 


The  Christian  Exodus;  or^  the  Deliverance  of  the  Israeliles  Jrom  Egypi 
practically  considered,  in  a  series  of  Discourses*  By  the  Rsv.R.P« 
BuDDicoM,  M.A.  F.A.S.,  Minister  of  St.  George^ s  Church,  EverUm  ; 
and  late  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Cambridge*  2  Vols*  ^vo^ 
1 1,  is,    London.     Seeley.     1826* 

It  is  often  the  hard  fate  of  reviewers  to  be  compelled  to  pnn 
nounce^  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  that  sentence  of  condem* 
nation  which  critical  justice  requires.    Every  work,  the  pro* 
fessed  end  and  object  of  which  is  to  advance  the  best  interests 
of  man  has,  on  that  very  account,  a  claim  upon  our  regard^ 
Xvhich  the  most  rigid  critic  finds  it  difficult  to  resist.     Who 
that  is  not  destitute  of  the  common  feelings  of  humanity  can 
observe  the  intention  to  do  good,  without  wishing  to  commend 
the  deed  ?     Who  that  is  a  sincere  believer  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  can  witness  the  attempt  to  propagate  and  enforce  the 
.'doctrines  of  the  holy  Gospel,  without  a  secret  desire  to  approve 
X){  the  performance  ?    The  design  in  such  cases  has  a  powerful 
Influence  upon  generous  minds  in  recommending  the  executioni 
It  forms  a  passport  to  our  affections,  which  rarely  fail  by  ail 
impulse,  sometime  unperceived,  to  incline  the  understanding  id 
favour  of  the  object  by  which  they  are  excited.    But  if  it  be 
an  acknowledged  truth  in  the  moral  conduct  of  man,  that  the 
'end  does  not  always  justify  the  means,  nor  the  motive  always 
sanctify  the  deed,  it  is  no  less  so  that  a  literary  performance 
should  be  judged  by  its  literary  merits.    Here  no  partiality 
should  be  allowed  to  bias  our  judgment.    A  book,  however 
praise-wotthy  the  design,  is'  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  puUic 
opinion,  by  which  alone  it  must  stand  or  fall.     Reviewers,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  no  concern  with  the 
motive  of  the  author ;  and,  though  they  may  admire  and  com* 
mend  the  design  of  the  work,  it  is  the  execution  only  upoA 
>hich  they  are  called  upon  to  pronounce  a  decision* 
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'  "We  hdve  Ibeen  led  into  this  trkin  of  reflection  by  tte  volumes 
iinnounced  at  the  head  of  this  article.    The  object  of  the  reve- 
rend preacher  every  faithful  Christian  will  be  forward  to  com- 
mend; numerous  passages  will  find  an  echo  in  every  believing 
heart ;  much,  too,  will  claim,  and  with  justice,  an  unqualified 
approbation ;  but  much,  we  regret  to  say,  will  be  disapproved 
by  the  more  judicious  part  of  the  Christian  community.    This 
is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Buddicom  has  appeared  before 
the  public  as  an  author ;  and  the  tone  of  fervent  piety  which 
pervades  the  present  volumes,  the  many  eloquent  enforcements 
of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  moraEty,  the  general  aim  of 
the  whole,  as  well  as  all  that  we  have  heard  of  his  z^al  as  an 
able  minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  excellence  of  his  private 
character,  strongly  incline  us  to  ofier  the  humble  meed  of  oiur 
entire  approbation ;  but  some  things  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  we  cannot  view  in  so  favourable  a  light ;  and  we 
feel  that  we  should  be  deceiving  our  readers,  if  we  did  not  lay 
before  them  those  objections  to  some  of  Mr.  Buddicom's  views 
which  are  so  strongly  impressed  upon  our  own  minds.    We 
bhall  therefore  endeavour  fairly,  but  fearlessly,  to  discharge 
our  duty  to  the  public  by  an  examination  of  the  volumes  before 
lis,  and  of  the  general  principle  of  interpretation  by  the  aid  of 
which  the  author  has  intended  to  illustrate  and  to  recommend 
the  doctrines  and  duties  of  religion. 

•    Without  staying  to  question  the  propriety  of  the  title  "  The 

Christian  Exodus,"  which  might  savour  more  of  cavil  than  of 

candour,  we  observe  that,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface, 

in  these  Discourses  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt 

i»  systematically  treated,  and  applied  to  the  vicissitudes  of 

Christian  life,  not  less  than  to  the  wonders  of  Christian  redemp-* 

ticm.     With  this  we  have  no  disposition  to  find  fault ;  the  Old 

Testament  history  may  be  applied  to  the  situation  of  believers 

in  this  world,  and  the  various  events  there  recorded  may  be  so 

illustrated,  such  reflections  made,  and  such  inferences  drawn, 

as  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  that  usefulness  and  edification 

which  ought  to  be  the  grand   aim  of  the  preacher.     But 

widiout  much  care,  it  is  a  mode  of  propounding  the  truths 

of  Christianity,  and  the  rules  of  holiness,  liable  to  the  most 

flagrant  abuse.    Unless  it  be  directed  by  a  sound  and  chastised 

judgment,  it  will  degenerate  into  forced  applications,  fanciful 

anw>gieB,  and  into  those  wild  and  incoherent  deductions,  which 

cure  the  natural  result  of  an  attempt  to  trace  ima^nary  resem<* 

Uances.    It  were  easy  to  name  sermons,  in  which  the  anxiety 

to  apply  the  events  of  the  Jewish  history  to  the  Christian  life, 

lias  been  productive  of  such  strange  conceits,  inconclusive  argu- 
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nentey  and  wbimsical  conpinsoni,  as  ttiunroidaUy  to  esteito 
the  riaibiliCy  of  the  thougbdesB,  and  the  sconi  and  iodignatwii 
ef  the  serious.  This  method  of  teaching  h%B  its  Imits,  of 
which  we  know  no  other  criterion  Uian  a  correct  taste  and  4 
sober  judgment;  beyond  these  it  become?  wild  aj»d  mofh 

Koua;  rather  the  sport  of  a  wayward  fiiney#  tbap  th9  ^trpest 
Mir  of  a  weU-<lirected  zeal. 

If  there  be  danger  in  what  may  be  denominated  the  Jmt^nr 
eal  application  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  tb^re  14  still  mudi 
greater  in  the  spiritual  and  typic^  interpretationu  Thi9  mysv 
tical  way  of  interpreting  the  inspised  writings  has  pv^afled  in 
ail  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  partioidarly  since  the  dA7«  dX 
Oriffen>  who  has  been  not  unjustly  styled  tlie  fatbw  of  aUegs* 
rical,  spiritual,  or  mystical  interpraters.  But  it  was  bhu^  moiQ 
ancient  than  Origen.  It  abounds  in  the  writings  of  Phib 
Josephus,  and  it  was  unquestionably  of  still  greater  antiqiM^ 
than  this  learned  Jew ;  for  both  he  himself  and  £uselHU9  atMi 
that  the  Therapeutse  of  Alexandria,  had  several  aocieilt  bookf 
of  their  founders  full  of  the  allegorical  interpretatioa  of  tbt 
Scriptures  '*.  Clement  of  Alexandria  probably  derived  tbiff 
mystical  art^  which  he  appears  to  have  cultiyated  very  sssijliit 
ously,  from  Philo,  whom  he  transcribes  largely,  and  very  ftOr 
quently  imitates.  As  he  was  Origen's  master,  it  may  be  r^ 
sonably  presumed  that  the  pupil  learned  it  from  the  preo^to^t 
This  mode  of  expounding  not  only  prevailed  among  the  JewSi 
but  likewise  among  the  Gentiles^  from  the  latter  of  whom,  it  i9 
thought  by  some,  that  it  was  introduced  into  the  Jewi^  vA 
Cbriman  Churches.  And  this  opinion  is  very  probabW^  9ff0» 
we  know  that  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  Icmg  befoDO  the  H^p^  oif 
Christ,  was  made  the  subject  of  allegorical  expositipns,  %  ^ 
lection  of  which  is  still  extant,  and  puUished  under  ibe  title  of 
HeracUdis  AUegarue  Homerieds^  But  from  whatever  eovw 
derived^  it  was  undoubtedly  too  much  practised  by  Ckmeat 
and  Origen  ;  the  latter  of  whom  especially  cani^  it  tQ  a  laoit 
culpable  exitent,  and  in  imitation  of  whom  maoy  subaeqeeet 
writers-  have  adventured  into  this  dangerous  aod  seductifff 
sctieme  of  interpretatum^  a  scheme  ¥^dh  has  been  A^  §fHUW 
of  much  «rror  and  fanaticism. 

In  the  number  of  these  who  have  pushed  the  ejretfwieif  typt* 
cal  interpretation  beyond  its  just  limits,  we  hesttate  oot  to  ssyi 
that  the  general  voice  of  theologians  wiM  place  fJie.aviduNroi 
**  the  Christian  Exodus.^'  His  best  exerl3ons«  be  teUi  m»  hV9(^ 
been  used  to  guard  against  an  error,  at  once  so  aednclive,  iti 

*FbiU},  De  VRa  Cootcmplat  p.  ^,  Eusebiui  Hist.  Ecelcs.  1.  ^  c.  17. 
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•6  clatiginroiiB  {p.  ix.) ;  yet  it  is  impcNiBible  to  deny,  that  Ids 
ertions  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  that  he  has  gone-bgroaA 
the  bounds  of  a  sober  and  judicious  use  of  the  mystical  exposi- 
tion. He  is,  however,  far  removed  from  a  qpirit  of  dogmatizing, 
and  he  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to  judce  wm  what  success  he 
has  treated  the  Exodus  of  the  Israeufees  in  spiritual  reference 
to  the  state  of  Christians  in  this  fife.  "  By  the  same  authority 
also/'  says  hs,  ^  most  be  decided  the  question,  whether  the 
'  and  tffml  part  of  these  discourses  has  been  carried 


lipjwinri  the  simple  meaning  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  sobriety 
tif  application  required  by  the  analogy  of  faith."  (p.  ix.)  The 
authm  here  seems  to  use  the  ominous  expressions  ^  the  analogy 
of  faith'*  to  denote  the  rule,  or  at  least  one  of  the  rules,  by 
whieh  he  has  been  guided  in  pursuing  the  typical  sense  of  that 
portion  of  the  Israelitish  history  which  he  has  undertaken  to 
sUuatrate.  We  have  adopted  die  epithet  *^  ominous,"  because 
we  know  nothing  more  vague,  more  uncertain,  more  likely  to  be 
tha  cover  of  self-opinionated  error  than  the  pretended  analogy 
of  fiiith.  When  proposed  as  a  rule  of  interpretation  it  must 
■urely  mean,  that  in  cases  where  the  sense  appears  at  all  du« 
biou^,  that  interpretation  is  to  be  adopted  which  is  most  con^ 
formable  to  the  whole  scheme  of  religion ;  it  is  ^shewing  a  due 
preference  to  that  explanation  which  agrees  with  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  delivered  in  the  sacred  oracles.  No  rule  can  be 
clearer  or  more  indisputable,  if  the  inquirer  was  previously 

C assessed  of  a  certain  knowledge  of  die  whole  scheme  of  reve^ 
tion*  It  would  under  these  circumstances  supersede  every 
Other  rule*  But  it  unfortunately  happens  against  the  applica* 
tion  of  this  rule,  that  it  takes  for  granted  the  tiling  to  be  proved. 
It  pre-supposes  a  knowledge  of  the  entire  scheme  of  religion, 
of  the  united  doctrines  and  duties  enjoined  in  the  revealed 
wsord  of  God.  The  ehief,  or  rather  the  only  reason  for  study- 
ing the  Scriptures  is,  to  disoover  what  the  whole  counsel  of 
God  is*  Are  we  then  to  begin  our  examination  with  taking  it 
ibr  granted,  that,  without  any  inquiry,  we  are  perfecdy  ac- 
qnainted  with  diis  scheme  already  ?  Is  not  this  gomg  to  Scrip? 
tore,  not  jn  order  to  learn  the  truths  it  contains,  but  in  order 
to  find  something  that  may  be  made  to  ratify  our  own  opinion  *• 
To  submit  the  analogy  of  faith  as  a  test  whereby  the  soundness 
of  any  interpretatbn  may  be  judged,  is  to  assume  that  the  sum 
ymd  substance  of  religion  is  already  known;  which  is  nothing 
dae  tbaA  a  detenmination  tp  admil;  potiung  at;  the  te^tixnpny  of 

•  Campbdl,  Prd.  Disscrtatioo  iv.  SdeBp.Yas  Mildori'6  Bampton  li^cturof, 
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Scripture  which  will  not  pcrfecfly  quadrate  with  our  previously 
fomied  opinions. 

.  When  Mr.  Buddicom  submits  to  the  reader  whether  he  has 
been  guilty  of  violating,  in  his  spiritual  and  typical  interpreta- 
tions, "  the  sobriety  of  application  required  by  the  analogy  of 
faith,**  we  are  constrained  to  infer  that  he  adopts  the  analogy 
of  faith  as  a  rule  of  interpretation.  The  rule  itself  is  hazard* 
ouS|  unfounded,  delusive;  it  is  an  ignis  fatuus  which  dances 
before  the  eyes  of  the  self-willed  enthusiast^  serving  no 
other  purpose  than  to  lead  him  astray*  The  admission  of 
this  canon  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Buddicom  is  to  be  lamenfeedi 
as  it  has  no  doubt  influenced  him  in  extending  his  typical 
views  of  the  Old  Testament  history  farther  than  he  could 
otherwise  have  done.  He  seems  to  think  himself  war* 
ranted  in  superinducing  any  spuitual  sense  to  the  historiol 
meaning,  which  he  deems  accordant  with  the  general  purport 
and  spirit  of  revelation.  With  him  the  whole  history  of  Israel 
is  a  type,  or  image,  or  shadow  of  the  condition  of  Christian  fae^ 
lievers.  The  history  of  the  departure  of  the  children  of  Israel 
out  of  Egypt,  and  the  events  which  befel  them,  he  considers  as 
typical  of  ^e  Christian  life.  His  theory  is  generafly  stated  in 
the  followmg  passage : 

'^  The  astonishing  train  of  events  that  befel  the  people  of  God,  ia 
their  passage  through  the  wilderness,  instead  of  being  insulated  fiicts, 
which  Christians  in  these  latter  times  may  read  without  individual  ap- 
plication, have  an  especial  reference  to  their  instruction  and  sanctifi- 
cation.  St.  Paul  having  briefly  described  the  mercies  and  judgments 
which  Grod  had  made  familiar  to  the  experience  of  the  Israelites,  in* 
stantly  declares  the  immediate  interest  that  all  who  name  the  name  of 
Christ  must  have  in  the  circumstances  of  their  history :  Now  all  them 
things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples  ;  and  they  are  written  for  tm 
admonition^  upon  whom  the  ends  of  tAe  world  are  come.  Nay,  he  had 
no  sooner  adverted  to  their  privileges,  than  he  describes  dieir  chastise* 
ments,  as  inflicted,  to  the  intent,  that  we  should  not  so  imitate  their 
sin,  as  to  provoke  a  visitation  of  the  same  vengeance.  The  Uoei  of 
the  ancient  tribes  were  not  less  prophetic,  than  their  sacred  oracles. 
Their  whole  condition  forms  one  grand  prediction  and  outline  of  hu- 
man redemption,  and  of  the  righteous  dealing  of  God  with  mankind. 
"While  therefore  we  study  and  receive  the  ancient  scriptures  in  their 
literal  and  primary  sense,  and  thus  avoid  the  peril  of  enthusiastic  mys- 
ticism ;  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  and  apply  the  secondary  and  spi- 
ritual meaning  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  shall  otherwise  form  iaaae- 
quate  and  unworthy  views  of  that  gracious  revelation,  in  which  patri- 
archal, legal,  and  prophetical  dispensations,  have  united  to  offer  their 
powerful  testimony  to  the  great  mystery  of  godliness,  *  God  maaiftst 
m  the  flesh.' 
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^*  A  CSiristiany  who  reads  the  Old  Testament  as  a  mere  history,  will 
rise  from  the  sacred  employment,  uoafTected  by  his  own  immediata 
interest  in  the  stupendous  events  of  the  Jewish  Exodus ;  or  by  its 
momentous  reference  to  his  own  spiritual  condition,  and  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  mercy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life  will 
be  imparted  to  the  need  of  his  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  a  fervent 
student  of  holy  writ,  <  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spiritual,*  looks 
through  the  veil  of  the  elder  dispensation,  and  sees  Christ '  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth/  To  such  an 
inquirer,  spiritual  blessings  are  enwrapped  in  external  distinctions ; 
spiritual  and  everlasting  plagues  are  hidden  behind  the  ciirtain  of  tem- 
gorftl  judgments.  The  miraculous  deliverance  of  Israel,  perspicuously, 
although  figuratively  represents  the  experience  of  a  Christian  in  his 
eventful  journey.  It  shadows  forth  the  evil  of  his  unrenewed  condi- 
tion ; — the  method  of  his  escape  ; — the  manner  in  which  his  Almighty 
Father  and  Redeemer  try  him,  <  to  prove  what  is  in  his  heart,  and  to 
do  him  good  at  his  latter  end.'  It  exhibits  the  rebellion  and  idolatry 
€}f  the  human  mind,  under  the  very  circumstances  that  invest  God 
with  attributes  of  unrivalled  attraction.  It  proves  the  long-suffering 
of  the  Most  High  ;-^the  tenderness  of  his  neglected  Son; — the  calls 
of  his  insulted  Spirit ; — ^and  the  danger,  lest  they  who  despise  then\| 
should  be  eventually  left  beneath  the  irremediable  infliction  of  the 
second  death.  It  contrasts  also  with  such  a  state,  the  unspeakable 
happiness  of  those  *  who  through  faith  and  patience  shall  inherit  the 
promises,'  and  repose,  beyond  the  dark  passage  of  the  grave,  in  the 
^  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God.* "    Vol.  I.  p.  3. 

This  is  the  ground-work  of  Mr.  Buddicom*s  Discourses* 
The  whole  narrative  of  the  deliverance  of  the  children  of  Israel 
fiom  Egjmtian  bondage  he  applies  to  the  Christian's  state  and 
progress  through  life.  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  he 
makes  a  type  of  our  spiritual  bondage  under  sin ;  and  the  deli* 
verance  of  the  Israehtes  thence  he  considers  to  typify  our 
redemption  from  the  slavery  of  sin  by  Jesus  Christ.  This  pa^ 
rallel  he  draws  out  at  great  length,  dwelling  upon  each  event 
hi  the  history,  endeavouring  to  evince  its  typical  meaning,  and 
applying  every  the  most  minute  circumstance  to  the  case  of 
beuevers  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  In  pursuing  thif 
plan  the  author  displays  considerable  ingenuity,  and  consider- 
able eloquence.  To  follow  him  throughout  and  in  detail 
would  be  to  transcribe  or  abridge  a  great  part  of  his  volumes ; 
we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  presenting  one  or  two 
specimens  of  his  manner. 

.  In  the  second  sermon  the  captivity  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
is  applied  to  the  spiritual  bond^e  of  men  in  nature  and  sin. 
The  rormer  he  regards  as  a  significant  emblem  of  the  natural 
*''      of  maD|  which  he  uiustrates  in  several  particulars. 
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1.  The  Witty  of  the  laradlitei  wHs  an  entive  and  OHiterBal 
boodagi*  Tlie  dominion  of  the  oppreMor  had  no  mercifid 
IMf^  nor  mitigation.  It  waftezeraaed  whh  the  most  nnralent- 
ing  atarniitgii  The  dndn  waa  not  drawn  around  die  Ifanbt  of 
iMie  part  of  die  nation,  while  anotheif  was  left  tmfeitefed  and  at 
BbeitT.  Erery  Israelite  in  GtNihen  Was  the  bond-Mrra»t  of 
the  Egyptians.  He  was  condemned  to  toil  exclumely  for  th^ 
usorpers,  who  had  trimnphed  ovet  his  freedom,  ttod  made 
shipwreck  of  his  hapj>iness.  Such  was  the  conoition  of  Hak 
Israelites,  and  it  is  eminently  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of 
unconverted  man^  as  the  slave  of  Satan,  and  subject  to  the 
operation  of  the  legal  covenant*  The  God  of  this  world  has 
ODtained  an  universal  victory  over  it,  ami  men  are  taken  cap- 
tive  by  him  at  his  wilL  No  human  being  is  bom  into  toe 
world,  however  illustrious  his  lineage,  or  elevated  his  rank,  or 
splendid  his  attainments,  over  whom^until  a  mightier  power 
fihall  break  the  chain,  Satan  does  not  exercise  a  tyranny  tbt 
most  despotic  The  understanding  vrith  which  man  was  or^ 
nally  gifted  is  weakened,  the  will  is  perverted,  and  the  afl^ 
tions  are  depraved. 

%  Tlie  IsraeHtes  groaned  under  a  severe  and  cruel  bondage. 
Vnw  Egyptians  set  over  them  task-masters  to  afflict  them  with  thek 
burdens;  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage ^  bl 
mortar  and  in  brtck^  and  in  all  manner  of  work  in  the  field;  and 
all  their  service  wherewith  they  made  them  servewas  tvith  rigour. 
Such  a  slavery  must  have  been  attended  with  circumstances  of 
no  ordinary  aggravation.  Yet  the  task-masters  of  Egypt  could 
not  have  exercised  a  more  tyrannous  authority  over  the  groaar 
ing  Israelites,  than  does  the  enemy  of  man  in  his  usurped  do* 
ndnion.  All  the  evil  desires  and  unblessed  tempera^  which  ei- 
hibit  the  power  of  Satan  over  the  heart,  attest  the  cnael^  of  hii 
dominion.  The  cares  and  fears  of  worldly  minds,  tlie  eager 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  wealth,  or  distinction,  are  productiire  oeij 
of  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  The  servant  of  the  areliHene- 
my  knows  no  respite,  no  remisdon.  So  relentless  is  the  nsur- 
pation  which  Satan  exercises  over  the  minds  of  his  capfives. 

S.  The  Israelites  were  in  a  helpless  bondage.  Every  refine- 
tnent  of  noScy,  every  effort  of  power,  every  device  of  craft  «m 
practisea  against  them  by  the  might  and  subtilty  of  a  liatiflB 
nnriyaUed  in  arts  and  arms.  They  were  themselvea  weak»  tiaiidt 
dispirited,  defenceless.  As  well  might  Daniel  have  defittied 
himself  fiom  the  bottom  of  the  lion's  den  by  his  own  strengdif 
as  thoee  poor  captives  have  delivered  th^nselvea  1^  any  rs* 
touroes  <»  their  own.  Such  ia  the  aitiiation  of  tae  bondr 
aervmts  of  sin.    Even  thai  hopeless  would  be  their  eftMt  Af 
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dettreranctf*  They  ttdjght  Btrup^gk  againet  their  chainus,  biiC  in 
▼ain.  The  oppreator  of  their  souhi  abounds  too  greatly  in 
tKxwer  and  resources  to  dread  any  resistance  from  victhhs  so 
IlelpIeBS.  Betan  afflicts  them  with  a  tariety  of  cruekfes^  making 
at  once  the  feebleness  of  the  slave,  and  the  poweir  of  the  tyrant, 
that  loRk  it  over  him.  Our  strength  to  combat  against  such  an 
^nemy  is  perfect  weakness.  Without  the  redemption  of  the  Son 
of  God,  a;nd  the  all-sufficient  aid  of  hk  grace,  we  can  do  nothing. 
Such  is  an  abridged  view  of  the  tjTpical  application  which  our 
author  makes  of  the  captivity  of  Israel  in  Egypt.  We  shall  cite 
in  his  own  words  anotner  example  of  this  kind  of  expositioib 
The  burning  bush  (Exod.  iii.  @— 5.)  he  considers  as  iypifyhig 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  ihe  saSmag  endnm 
by  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 

"  If  the  buflhi  attcotisutned  while  it  burned  with  fire^  demanded  the 
regard  of  Moses,  with  what  eagerness  should  men  conteemplate  the 
revelation  of  God  in  tlie  gospel  of  Jesus.  Christ!  *  Great  is  the  mys« 
tery  of  godliness,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.'  The  fulness  of  Deity 
dwelt  in  the  humani^  of  our  nature,  (ike  Che  flame  in  the  bush  of 
Horab ;  nor  was  that  humanity  eonsuued  by  the  sojourn  of  him  in 
whose  unveiled  presence  the  hosts  and  seraphim  of  heaven  conceal 
Aeir  &cea  in  lowliest  adoration.  '  The  ward  wa»  made  fiesh  and  dweU 
muyt  tUf  and  life  beheld  kU  glory ;  the  glor^  as  of  the  only  begotten  of 
ike  raiker^  full  of  grace  and  truth**  Among  all  the  mysteries  which 
BDgfat  be  expected  to  characterize  the  procedure  of  an  incomprehensi- 
ble God,  none  can  compare  with  that  of  the  incarnation  of  his  eternal 
Son,  *  who  made  himself  of  bo  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men :  and  being  found  in 
fiwhion  as  a  man,  humbled  himself  and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even 
the  Aaath  of  the  cross.'  The  bush  bums  with  fifCi  yet  remains  unconsum- 
sd»  The  divine  wrath  flames  amids  the  transgressors  of  a  guilty  world ; 
|ittt  some  secret  interposition  of  mercy  is  evidently  holding  back  the 
Father's  hand.  What  then  is  this  restraining  cause  ?  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
onited  with  o£fending  maui  and  made  partaker  of  his  flesh,  appeases  the 
vengeance  so  justly,  excited  by  sin ;  and  defends  all  who  believe  in 
hjmi  '  that  they  should  not  perish,  but  should  have  everlasting  life.' 
lliia  sublime  appearance  was  intended  to  introduce  the  great  deliver- 
ance of  Israel.  And  the  first  act  of  that  astonishing  process,  which  is 
to  have  its  issues  in  the  final  and  eternal  redemption  of  the  fkitfaftd 
tad  holy  fbllowers  of  God,  must  be  traced  to  the  incarnation  of  him 
wllo  was  made  in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  and  compassed  about  widi 
fte  HiArmities  and  sorrows  of  our  unworthy  nature.  Thus  did  God» 
by  the  mediation  of  Emmanuel,  commence  the  work  of  our  ransom 
fimui  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  bondage  of  the  law,  the  tyranny  of  Sataoi 
mad  the  empire  of  the  second  death.  *  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  im- 
MpeakabU  gyUJ 
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But  whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  on  this  important  applicatkm 
of  the  miracle,  it  is  unanimoufdy  acknowledged,  that  the  baming  Jnish 
typified  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  children  of  Israel  at  the  iiands 
of  their  enemies,  and  the  interference  of  God  to  saye  them  from  entire 
destruction.  Their  adversaries  raged  against  them,  and  were  mighty. 
Their  bondage  was  hard;  and  every  method  not  of  oppression  merely^ 
but  of  extermination,  was  practised  against  them.  *  Their  childreif 
were  cast  out,  to  the  intent  that  they  might  not  live  ;*  and  in  whatso- 
ever direction  they  turned  their  eyes,  no  deliverance  appeared  in  an-' 
swer  to  their  prayers  or  their  tears.  Vain,  however,  was  every  strati- 
gem  of  the  enemy, — vain  the  utmost  efforts  of  persecutors,— vain  the 
heavy  pressure  of  affliction,  to  overwhelm  those  whom  the  AImigfan[ 
arm  of  God  supported.  The  good  will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  busk 
was  among  them  *,  and  the  utmost  malice  of  their  enemies  could  no 
more  prevail  against  such  a  protection,  than  the  idols  of  Egypt  oonld 
overcome  him  by  whom  it  was  afforded. 

"  Examine,  my  brethren,  the  history  of  the  Redeemer's  Churdi  ia 
every  period  of  its  existence.  The  principalities  and  powers  of  evil 
have  been  arrayed  against  it.  The  mighty  and  the  wise  among  men 
have  often  banded  themselves  together  under  the  standard  of  this 
world,  to  afflict  and  destroy  the  little  flock  of  Christ,  that  bia  iaidi 
might  be  swept  from  the  earth :  and  his  name  and  his  salvation  no 
more  become  the  hope  and  refuge  of  contrite  transgressors.  The 
Church  has  suffered  every  variety  6f  persecution  which  malice  ooald 
devise  or  power  execute.  The  bush  has  burned  with  a  flame  thtt 
threatened  its  entire  destruction :  but  it  has  remained  to  this  day  uih 
consumed,  because  the  Almighty  angel  of  the  Grospel  covenant  wn 
its  preservation.  *  I  will  never  leave  thee,  I  will  never  forsake  thee/ 
is  that  firm  assurance  of  divine  truth  on  which  Christiana  have  rested 
in  every  age  of  the  tried  and  tempted  Church."  Vol.  I.  p,  69. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  see  how  another  great  master  of  the 
allegorical  school  has  spiritualized  the  history  of  Moses  at  the 
burning  bush,  may  consult  Opera  Origenis,  vol.  ii.  p.  670.  edit 
De  La  Rue.  Origen  and  our  author  do  indeed  differ,  but 
what  two  disciples  of  the  mystical  sect  are  found  to  agree?— 
Yet  the  latter  is  no  mean  proficient  in  the  art,  and  the  above 
quotation  may  be  deemed  no  bad  specimen  of  Origenism.  This 

1)ious  and  learned  father  was  far  from  denying  the  truth  of  the 
iteral  sense  of  Scrinture  in  general.  In  several  passages  of  hi^ 
writuigs  he  fully  acKUOwledges  it,  and  when  he  seems  to  dero* 
gate  most  from  the  literal  sense,  he  assigns  such  inntRnCr^*  of  the 
aeeming  necessity  of  recurring  to  a  mystical  sense,  as  shew  be 
did  not  intend  to  deny  absolutely  the  reaUty  of  the  hisU»rical 
meaning.  Yet  not  universally  so,  for  he  alleged  that  the  words 

*  Deuteronomy  xxxiii.  16. 
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of  Scripture  were»  lii  many  pkbce»,  absolutely  Toid  of  seme ;  and 
thai  in  othera^  where  the  worda  might  be  t eeeired  acicordifig  to 
their  Uteral  force  and  imp(»rt,  yet  the  true  meamng  of  the  sacred 
writers  was  to  be  sought  in  a  mysterious  and  hidden  sense.  He 
adauta  a  three-fold  siinifieation,  the  htcral^  the  moral,  and  the 
mystical  or  allegoricaT;  not  aB  three  m  erery  place,  but  some- 
tiMiea  separate,  and  sometimea  combined.  It  is  the  hidden  sense, 
however,  which  in  his  commentaries  he  most  diligeittly  endea* 
Venn  to  investigate ;  **  and  in  this  deriona  path,  says  Mosheini, 
he  displays  the  most  ingenious  strokes  of  fancy,  though  alwaya 
at  the  expense  of  truths  whose  divisie  simplidly  is  scarcely  die* 
cemaUe  through  the  cob-web  veil  of  aUe^y  *•'* 

Mr.  Buddico«i,weare  persuaded  would  shrink  with  abhorrence 
ffoaa  carrying  the  sptiittial  interpretation  to  the  extent  of 
Ofi|Cea^  and  many  of  his  fbllowers;  and  he  probably  flatters 
htmself,  that,  by  studying  and  receiving  the  ancient  Sk^pturea 
in  their  literal  and  primary  sense,  he  avoids  the  peril  of  enthtH 
siaatie  myaticiaBfu  (Vol.  i.  p.  4,)  Snt  Origen,  it  must  be  re- 
menhered^  did  not  reject  the  historical  sense,  nor  is  it  altogther 
abandoned  by  the  Pietists  and  Swedenborgians ;  and  yet  atf 
thoae  by  a  similar  process  extracted  from  the  sacred  writmgs  a. 
colourable  pretence  to  their  wiM  and  visionary  phantasiea. 
Mr.  B*  admits  the  same  mode  of  iBierpretatio%and  though  he 
deea  not  puab  it  to  the  same  extent,  it  i»  in  principle  essenr 
tiatty  the  same,  founded  on  the  same  unsonnd  bams,  and  liable 
tathe  same  abuse.  We  have  witnessed  with  considerable  api- 
piehensifm  a  tendency  aoncmg  certain  of  our  divinea  to  spi- 
ritualize, as  they  deem  it,  the  Scripture  history,  by  making  it 
not  only  the  vehicle  of  religious  instruction^  but  the  aduml^»* 
tioa  of  the  Christian  doctrines,,  the  mirror  by  which  they  are  re- 
flected to  the  spiritual  eye.  The  Bible  they  regard  as  possess- 
iag,.  besidea  the  literal  meaning,,  a  higher  and  more  important 
fleaae' veiled  from*  the  perception  of  worldlings  because  it  is 
"aptrituaUy  discerned,''  and  discoverable  only  by  those  whose 
nwmtal  eyes  the  Lord  has  opened  ta  understand  the  Scrip- 
tqws. 

Of  afi'the  errora  which  an  injudicious  jnety  ha9  built  upon 
the  Word  of  God,,  this  is  the  most  fallacious  and  seducing.  It 
ham  unfoeationabk'  some  foundation  in  truth,  and  to  reject  en- 
tiruly  the  mition  of  secondary  senses  is  running  into  the  c^posite: 
eslmie.    Under  the  general  terms  *'  mystical  **  or  '<  spiritual  '^ 

*  Bcofec  HisL  Cent,  3.  P.  3.  c.  3.  The  best  account  of  Origeu's  mode  of 
interpreting  the  Scriptores  may  be  found*  in  De  La  Rue's  Prof,  to  the  Second 
'VUiMDe  •#  0p€ra  Origtnia,  See  alao  Ilaetius's  Origiana,  1.  2.  ^asst.  13. 
]|MQa0iili«r*s  Histoiria  InterpvotatioaiB  and  Conybeare's  Bampt.  Lectures. 
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we  comprehend  evert^  species  of  interpretation  which  attaches 
to  the  words  of  Scripture  any  sense  beyond  that  which  is  strictly 
literal  and  historical;  and  that  the  Sacred  writings  do  convey, 
in  certain  places,  such  a  secondary  sense,  we  are  most  ready  to 
admit.  Its  existence  has  been  declared  by  the  authority  of  inspira- 
tion as  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Viser^  Rambach,  Jahn,  Morusi 
Van  Mildert,  Marsh,  Home,  Conybeare,  and  many  others. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  the  spiritual  interpretation  can  in 
any  degree  be  allowed,  but  to  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  carried? 
Now  those  who  in  the  search  of  mystical  meanings  follow  a  sup- 
posed inward  light,  who  consider  the  Bible  a  sealed  book  till 
God  by  his  grace  hath  opened  the  eyes  of  their  understanding, 
who  profess  to  be  guided  by  that  spiritual  discernment  which  is 
the  gift  of  the  Hofy  Spirit,  are  endeavouring  to  lead  themselves 
through  paths  the  most  intricate  by  the  coruscation  of  a  meteor. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  deny  the  need  of  divine  grace  to  both  ^ 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  revealed  religion ;  we  most  ear- 
nestly contend  for  its  necessity  to  enable  us  to  think  or  to  do  any 
good  thing ;  but  to  contend  that  an  inward  illumination  is  the 
only  true  guide  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Scriptures  is  an  un- 
founded and  dangerous  conceit,  the  progeny  of  spiritual  pride, 
and  the  parent  of  dreaming  mysticism.  Those  again,  who  limit 
themselves  in  the  interpretation  of  the  secondary  sense  to  the 
analogy  of  faith  are  guilty  of  the  most  glaring  petitio  principU, 
and  are  setting  up  a  standard  as  mutable  as  the  mutable  opi- 
nions and  fancies  of  men;  and  it  is  matter  of  regret  that 
the  author  of  the  volumes  before  us  should  sanction  it  by 
his  respectable  authority.  In  direct  opposition  to  those  blind 
guides,  we  assert  that  the  only  infallible  guide  in  evolving  the 
spiritual  sense,  is  the  warranty  of  Holy  Writ.  So  far  we  may 
go,  and  no  farther,  as  we  are  warranted  by  the  authority  of  an 
uispired  writer.  And  the  reason  is  obvious.  If  any  passage 
has  a  secondary  signification,  it  must  have  been,  when  it  was 
written,  designed  to  convey  such  additional  meaning,  and  of 
this  design,  we  can  have  no  other  certain  evidence  than  inspira^ 
tion.  We  may  suppose  a  mystical  sense — we  may  think  it  rea- 
sonable— but  we  cannot  know  that  any  given  text  was  intended 
to  convey  it,  except  we  are  told  so  by  an  inspired  writer. 

Restricting  our  observations  to  the  subject  of  types,  that 
branch  of  the  mystical  interpretation  with  which  we  are  moreim- 
diately  concerned,  we  remark  that,  to  constitute  one  thing  a 
type  of  another,  mere  resemblance  is  not  sufficient,  for  such 
resemblances  a  vivid  imagination  may  find  between  the  fictions 
of  Homer  and  the  Christian  Records.  The  type  must  have 
been  designed  to  resemble  the  anti-type,  and  so  designed  at  its 
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t)rigiiial  institution.  Both  must  have  been  preordained  as  con- 
stituent parts  of  one  system ;  and  it  is  this  preordained  connexion 
which  constitutes  the  relation  of  type  and  anti-type.  For  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  definition  of  a  type  it  is  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the 
three  living  authors  named  in  the  margin  *.  If  then  a  bare  re- 
semblance can  be  no  evidence  of  b  previous  design  and  a  pre- 
ordained connexion^  as  certainly  it  cannot,  for  things  may  re- 
semble where  nothing  of  this  kind  existed,  what  proof  can  we 
obtain  that  what  is  alleged  as  a  type  was  really  designed  for  a 
type'?  We  answer  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Marsh,  that  "  the 
ODiy  possible  source  of  information  on  this  subject  is  Scripture 
itself.'  The  only  possible  means  of  knowing,  that  two  distant, 
though  similar,  historic  facts,  were  so  connected  in  the  general 
scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  that  the  one  was  designed  to  pre- 
figure the  other,  is  the  authority  of  that  work,  in  which  the 
scheme  of  Divine  Providence  is  unfolded.  Destitute  of  that 
authority,  we  may  confound  a  resemblance,  subsequently  ob* 
served,  with  a  resemblance  pre-ordained;  we  may  mistake  a 
comparison,  founded  on  a  mere  accidental  parity  of  circum- 
stances, for  a  comparison,  founded  on  a  necessary  and  in- 
ker^ connexion.  There  is  no  other  rule,  therefore,  by  which 
we  can  distinguish  a  real  from  h  pretended  type,  than  that  of 
Scripture  itself." 

.  If  this  be  the  true  principle  of  typical  interpretation,  we  ask, 
on  what  grounds  has  Mr.  Buddicom  built  his  theory,  that  the 
history  of  the  Israelites  is  typical  of  the  Christiain  life  ?  How 
does  he  prove,  that  ^'  the  lives  of  the  ancient  tribes  were  no 
less  prophetic  than  their  sacred  oracles  V*  (Vol.  i.  p.  4.)  On 
what  authority  does  he  maintain,  that  *'  their  whole  condition 
forms  one  grand  prediction  and  outline  of  human  redemption, 
andof  the  righteous  dealing  of  God  with  mankind."  (Ibid,) — 
Has  he  adduced  any  declaration  of  an  inspired  writer  that  the 
history  of  Israel  as  a  whole,  for  we  are  not  now  speaking  of 
parts  of  it,  possesses  this  typical  character  ?  Has  he  produced 
the  authority  of  Scripture  lor  proof  of  the  system  upon  which 
hb  discourses  are  founded?  Now,  the  only  two  texts  which  he 
1»8  appealed  to  in  the  introductory  sermon  which  details  his 
plan,  are  1  Cor.  x.  1 1.  and  x.  1 — 4.  The  first  is.  Now  all  these 
things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples;  and  tfiey  are  tvritten 
for  our  admonition  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come; 
which  surely  cannot  in  reason  be  alleged  as  sanctioning  the 
typical  interpretation  of  the  Jewish  history.     A  perusal  of  the 

*  Marsh's  Theol.  Lectures ;  Van  Mildert's  Bampton  Lectures ;  Home's 
lotrodoction.  Vol.it. 

D  d  ^ 
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contejct  wQl  ftVew  tbi^l  the  Apostle'f  meaiun^  is.  thitt  ibe  eve^ta 
before  mentioaed  by  him  wniob  befel  Ibe  un^eUteB  Me  eiam- 
plea  to  fiU  generations  of  the  vengeance  of  God  against  sinuoimi 
Md  are  written  for  pur  instructioq,  that  we  may  avoid  coims4 
which  proved  so  destructive  to  them.  The  other  piuGiS9ge  ^ 
shall  give  with  the  author's  illustration. 

*'  I.  Perhaps  the  Corinthians  had  imagined,  that,  being  made  par- 
takers of  the  ordinances  of  the  gospel,  their  salvation  would  be  secure^ 
even  if  they  should  be  found  sharing  in  idolatrous  feasts.  To  re- 
move this  groundless  supposition,  which  would  have  introdocod  the 
most  latal  errors,  both  ia  princij^e  and  praetice,  the  apostle  4>eiv% 
that  the  Jews  had  sacramental  ordinances  in  the  nilderaess»  simOar  to 
those  of  the  Christian  Church :  but,  that,  notwithstandina  their  typkd 
baptism  froia  the  cloud,  and  the  se^^t  asid  their  typicsT  eucWiitiil 
tb^  paschsl  b^n^b^  f^d  ^e  mannst  tb^ir  intercourfe  with  id^Iilait 
proyoHad  the  j^^gV^enta  pf  God  againft  thew  to  their  de^tnu^cuf^N 
Tii^  appUoation  is  iaimedis,teiy  npiad^  to  th^  privi^egea  of  the|.  Ggrih 
^ums ;  iu\d  the  in^ereoce  strongly  drawn :  '  Let  hin9  that  thinb^th  b^ 
s^detb  tsjl^e  heed  lest  he  fall.'  Brethren,  I  would  not  tkin  ye  AiM 
be  ignorant^  how  that  aU  cur  fathers  mere,  under  the  cjouiai  md  att 

fass^d  through  the  sea ;  and  mere  all  baptized,unto  Moses  in  the  elmi 
nd  in^  the  sea;  and  did  all  eat  the  same  spitituat meat ;  andMoK 
drink  the  same  spiritual  drink  ;for  they  drank  of  that  rock  ihatJMfmt 
them ;  and  that  rock  was  Christ.  The  Red  sea,  whose  waves  aal 
depths  they  passed  in  safety  and  triumph,  separated  them  from  die 
kmd  of  their  former  bondage.  They  were  now  marked  out  ss  a 
people  dwelling  alone,  and  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  anoongst  tke 
idolatrous  nations  around  them.  They  were  solemnly  dedicated  ts 
God,  and  set  apart  for  the  promotion  of  his  ^ry.  The  overahado»i 
Vfg  clojud  alsoi  had  initiated  tbepir  as  by  l^ptum,  into  the  tfue.  si* 
^giolp^  under  the  instruction  of  Mosea.  A  fopd,  miraculous  in.  iM 
natfur^y  aud  pi;ofus^  in  its  supply,  was  scattered,  ^ound  thedr  tepla. 
It  w«^  indeed  material  in  its  outward  character,  but  spiritual  in  iM 
l^igber  meaning  and  reference,  as  typical  of  Him  who  is  the  bresd  eC 
Vie  to  the  soul  of  man.  The  rock  m  Horeb  was  smitten^  and  tke 
stream  followed  them.  Nay,  Christ  himself,  whom  the  pierced  rocki 
and  the  flowing  water  represented,  in  the  shedding  of  his  inestnaabh 
blopd,  and  thje  purchase  of  his  sanctifying  Spirit,  followed  them  is 
the  wil^derness.  Their  need  was  satisfied,  and  the  means  of  tkAr 
salvation  prefigured  in  every  ordinance  of  which  they  partooki  and  is 
every  occurrence  that  befel  them  on  their  march.''    VoL  I.  p.  e. 

The  passage  in  1  Cpr.  x.  1 — 4.  here  cited,  is  certainly  not 
without  its  diiB^ulties>  arising  principally  from  the  doubt  as  to 

*  Seo  Dc  A.  Clark's  Commfiotary  in  loco. 
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th6  ttketoing  of  vytvfiaTiKoiilti  thiis  implication.  Mdhy>  arid  espe- 
ciblly  attiong  the  tiiodtshi  for^igh  cotnihetilalo^  ahd  critics,  as 
Schleusner,  Rodentniiller,  Ja^pis,  Schott^  &C.  Uridetstand  it  to 
ttiean  "mitwulous,-  "divinely  granted/'  ttieftt  ahd  drink.  Ac- 
cording to  this  explanation  the  passage  has  little  beiiririg  ut>on 
the  question  at  issue  :  brit  we  are  ihclirifed  to  actitiieislce  iri  the 
eicposition  of  Macknight  and  most  of  otif  British  annotators, 
that  it  means  "  emblematical/'  "  symbolical/*  "  typical/*  chiefly 
because  of  the  last  clause,  for  what  Can  be  tne  tneatiing  of 
''that  rock  was  Christ/*  but  that  it  was  a  typ^  of  him?  Jjet 
die  meaning,  however,  of  the  passage  be  wh^Lt  it  may ;  adihit- 
titig  all  that  Mr.  Buddicom  might  demand  of  us ;  gratlihig  that 
«vevfuirudc  means  "  typical/'  and  that  the  MAisfNA  and  Tiite  WAtER 
tteuiKo  PROM  tHE  Rock  symbolised  blessitigs  tinder  the  Chris- 
tian dis^nsatiotl ;  6till  the  types  tniist  be  lithited  to  these  two 
things.  We  are  hot  to  extend  the  typical  theariing  beyond  the 
decbrationst  of  the  recotd.  Gt^ariting  the  tndnria  dnd  the  rock 
itt  Hoteb  to  be  types^  it  will  be  unjust  to  infer  that  eVery  other 
dlt^Uttidtance  which  happened  to  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness 
must  likewise  be  types.  If  one  portion  of  the  Jewish  history  hare 
A  apiritual  signification,  it  is  no  reason  fbr  concluding  that  the 
whole  must.  The  existence  of  secondary  senses  is  not  denied ; 
the  dispute  regards  merely  the  extent  to  which  they  exist ;  and 
when  Mr.  Buddicom  treats  the  whole  history  of  Israel  as  typical 
rfthe  Christian  life,  we  require  some  Scriptural  authority  for 
80  doing,  which  authority  he  has  not  adduced,  and  which  we 
think  it  mipossible  to  adduce.  To  shew  that  some  parts  of  that 
history  are  tjrpical  proves  nothing  a£f  to  the  wholes  and  till  he 
has  shewn  that  his  system  of  interpreting  that  history  iri  the! 
gimeral,  is  warranted  by  Scriptttre,  we  i^hall  continue  to  de- 
nounce his  system  as  holl6W  and  fallacious^ ;  We  shall  believe 
diai  his  discourses  hinge  upon  an  unsound  principle^  and,  iti 
Aortj  that  he  has  built  nis  house'  upon  the  satid,  and  however 
dOttittiodioUs  some  parts  of  it  tnay  be,  it  mtist  speedily  totter  to 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  throughout  his  volutiies,  and 
skew  hj  the  adduction  of  individual  instances,  that  he  has  in- 
Cerpteted  various  occurrences  of  the  Israelitish  history  as  de- 
sctnitive  of  the  Christian  life,  without  any  warranty  from 
Scripture— we  cannot,  not  because  the  task  is  difficult,  but 
because  it  is  not  worth  the  while.  It  were  easy  to  point  out 
Mdh  typical  illustrations  when  no  sacred  authority  is  appealed 
Uf,  nor  even  pretended  in  that  specific  case.  But  it  is  enough 
to  have  shewn  that  the  principle  is  erroneous;  that  no  two 
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things  can  be  tjrpe  and  antitype  unless  declared  so  in  Scripture ; 
and  that  no  such  authority  has  been  produced  for  considering 
the  entire  history  of  Israel  to  be  typical  of  the  Christian  state. 

Supposing  some  foundation  could  be  shewn  for  spiritualizing 
the  narrative  of  the  Israelitish  Exodus  and  wanderings,  we 
should  nevertheless  demur  against  the  excess  to  which  itii 
carried  in  these  volumes.  All  judicious  theologians  are 
agreed  as  to  the  danger  of  spiritualizing  the  sacred  writ* 
ings  too  much.  Men  of  ardent  minds  and  fervent  fancies 
may  be  led,  by  indulging  in  interpretations  of  this  kind,  to 
the  most  strange  and  whimsical  perversion  of  inspired  trutk. 
The  discovery  of  meanings,  veiled  from  vulgar  apprehen- 
sion, gratifies  the  vanity  of  the  interpreter.  The  slightest 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  evince  a  correspondence  between  his 
own  conceptions,  and  those  of  the  sacred  writer ;  and  it  never 
fails  that,  by  this  mysterious  species  of  critical  alchemy,  the 
volume  of  revelation  is  converted  into  an  entire  agreement  with 
the  experimentalist's  pre-conceived  system  of  reliffious  opinious. 
Should  it  be  allowed,  that  portions  of  the  Jewish  history  may 
be  accommodated  to  present  times  and  circumstances,  and  that 
they  may  be  usefully  treated  as  typical  prefiguratives  of  the 
Christian  state  of  probation  and  the  Christian  doctrines,  yet 
would  it  be  allowable  to  treat  in  this  manner  every  minute  part 
of  that  history  ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  each  separate  por- 
tion will  admit  of  being  so  spiritualized  without  degenerating 
into  curious  and  fanciful  analogies?  Is  it  possible  to  spiri- 
tualize in  detail  the  narrative  of  the  events  relating  to  the 
Exodus,  without  falling  into  puerilities,  forced  comparisons, 
and  ridiculous  conceits  ? 

If  once  the  principle  of  such  interpretation  be  admitted,  be- 
yond the  limits  prescribed  by  inspired  authority,  we  are  esta- 
blishing a  principle  of  which  mystics  of  every  description  wiD 
gladly  avail  themselves.  The  practice  of  spiritualizing  histo- 
rical facts,  and  of  extracting  some  hidden  and  typical  meaning 
from  almost  every  part  of  Scripture,  being  once  allowed,  ynASm 
what  bounds  can  it  be  restrained  ?  Who  shall  say  to  die 
visionary  Pietist,  hitherto  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  further  ?  All 
men  having  an  equal  right  to  expound  a  text  according  to 
what  they  conceive  to  be  the  spiritual  meaning,  every  theory 
may  have  equal  pretensions  to  credibility,  because  there  is  no 
test,  in  the  absence  of  that  which  we  have  stated,  by  which 
they  can  be  tried  and  examined.  To  extend  it  one  hair-breadth 
beyond  the  express  sanction  of  Scripture,  is  to  adopt  a  role 
which  will  go  far  to  justify  the  mode  of  interpretation  practised 
by  the  Hutchinsonians,  and  the  followers  of  Emanuel  Swe- 
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denborg;  It  is  in  a  great  measure  1>y  the  aid  of  typical  ex- 
position that  the  former  draw  from  the  divine  Oracles,  that 
system  of  Physico-Theology  which  forms  their  distinguishing 
principle.  They  by  no  means  reject  the  literal  sense :  but 
they  agree  with  Origen  in  superinducing  a  spiritual  or  typical 
meaning.  In  this  light  they  look  upon  the  historical  parts  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Levi- 
tical  Law.  The  New  Jerusalemites  stoutly  maintain  that 
the  word  of  God  contains  a  threefold  sense,  the  celestial,  the 
apiritual,  and  the  natural,  united  in  harmonious  correspon- 
dence;  a  doctrine  which  must  be  acknowledged  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  give  even  an  appearance  of  Scriptural  authority  to 
their  raving  mysteries.  Once  entered  into  the  extensive  apd 
eve^varied  regions  of  allegorical  interpretation,  fancy  may  ruii 
riot,  and  reason  will  be  as  powerless  to  control  its  flight,  as 
human  efforts  to  arrest  the  lava  bursting  from  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius. 

-  An  exemplification  of  these  remarks  is  exhibited  in  sad 
reality  in  a  recent  publication,  entitled,  ^^  The  Plenary  Inspira- 
tion c^  the  Scriptures  asserted,"  by  one  who  styles  himself  ^^  the 
Rev.'  S.  Noble.'*  Of  the  author  we  know  nothing,  but  his 
volume  is  now:  before  us,  and  as  long  as  it  exists,  it  will  exist  a 
monument  of  mystic  jargon  and  unredeemed  absurdity,  un- 
paralleled, we  suppose,  since  the  days  of  trance  and  Jacob 
Behmen.  Setting  out  with  the  assumption  that,  if  the  Scrip- 
tures be  the  word  of  God,  they  must  contain  stores  of  wisdom 
in  their  bosom,  independently  of  any  thing  that  appears  on 
their  siurface,  he  believes  that  they  do  not,  in  every  part,  afford 
a  clear,  intelligible,  and  instructive  meaning,  by  consulting  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  words ;  that  there  are  passages  to 
which,  unless  we  allow  them  an  internal  sense,  we  must  deny 
any  intelligible  sense  at  all ;  and  that  if  the  literal  sense  be 
Bufiered  to  regulate  our  views  of  them  entirely,  it  will  be  dero- 
gatory to  their  divine  inspiration,  and  compel  us  to  think  less 
ni^ly  of  the  word  of  God,  than  we  do  of  many  of  the  com- 
positions of  men.  '^The  words  of  God,*'  says  he,  ^'must  be 
far  above  either  the  hearing  or  the  comprehension  of  any  finite 
being :  and  they  must  be  immensely,  indeed,  beyond  the  hear- 
ing or  the  comprehension  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  natural 
world.  Before  they  could  become  apprehensible  to  them, 
they  must  pass  through  the  spheres  inhabited  by  the  higher 
orders  of  intelligent  creatures,  who  would  hear  them  in  their 
own  spiritual  language.  For  the  Divine  Being  to  speak,  im- 
mediately from  his  own  mouth,  in  natural  language,  must  be  as 
impossible,  as  it  is  for  him  to  appear  in  all  the  glory  of  his 
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Dnriae  Penon,  before  die  luitiml  eye.  Ckmteqiiently  if  die 
word  of  Crody  as  we  have  it  in  natural  language,  ia  really  fail 
word,  iti  literal  aense  nust  be  a  covering,  with  whidi  it  la  in- 
voat^  to  adapt  it  to  the  apprehension  of  the  inhnbitanta  of  die 
natural  world,  and  the  esaentially  divine  speech  must  lie  coo* 
oealed  far  within.  And  as  between  the  immediate  pergonal  re* 
aidence  of  Deity  and  outward  nature,  must  m  arranged  the 
abodea  of  all  intennediate  inteDigenoes ;  so  between  the  famiie* 
djate  divine  speech  of  die  Lord,  and  the  natural  expreasiras 
into  which  it  falls  when  it  descends  into  the  domains  cv  natmfe, 
must  be  distinct  forms  of  divine  truth,  adapted  to  the  aims* 
hension  of  all  orders  of  angelic  beings  ^J'  The  rule  by  wfaidi 
this  internal  or  spiritual  sense  may  be  decyphered,  he  tetts  nif 
is  afforded  in  the  mutual  relation  which  exists  by  creation  be* 
tween  things  natural  or  material,  spiritual  or  moral,  and  divine; 
but  we  shall  not  attempt  to  explain  what  ia  Sax  above  oar 
powers  to  comprehend.  Yet  nothing,  he  avows,  can  be  fiurther 
from  his  intentions  than  to  depreciate  die  literal  aenae.  **  Vth 
questionably,*' says  he,  ^^  all  doctrine  should  be  drawn  from  die 
literal  sense,  and  proved  by  it :  by  this,  likewise,  should  all  cob* 
troversica  be  decided :  and  nothing  which  cannot  thus  be 
shewn  and  established,  should  be  considered  as  binding  upoa 
the  conscience  of  any  one."  That  any  man,  after  mamng 
this  remark,  could  write  such  stuff  as  die  greater  part  n 
Mr.  Noble's  volume^  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  imbecility  audi 
waywardness  to  which  the  human  understanding  occaaianally 
becomes  a  prey- 
Let  us  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  Mr.  Buddioom  h 
eharffeable  with  the  follies  of  Swedenborg,  or  of  Mr.  Nobis. 
But  he  has  adopted  a  principle  of  interpretation  esaentially  As 
same,  and  which,  if  pushed  onwards  by  an  undisciplined  iraaai* 
nation,  must  end  in  the  same  results.  If  he  strenuously  viacfr 
cate  the  literal  sense,  so  do  they :  if  he  allege  the  analogy  of  fiutfa 
as  the  test  by  which  he  is  guided  in  the  spiritual  interpretatioob 
so  do  they :  if  he  should  appeal  to  an  inward  illumination  and 
spiritual  discernment  as  his  guide,  so  would  thev.  In  shoHi 
Im  rule,  and  every  other,  which  admits  any  criterion  of  a  typs 
independent  of  Scriptural  authority,  is  substantially  the  saM 
as  that  which  has  been  adopted  by  all  allegorists  from  Philo  to 
the  Rev.  S.  Noble ;  which  beyond  any  other  cause  has  oon* 
tributed  to  adulterate  the  divine  simplicity  of  revelation;  ndiidi 
has  led  by  natural  and  necessary  consequence  to  the  indul* 
gence  of  fanatic  error  and  mystic  vision ;  and  to  which,  far  tUi 

*  Section  II.  p.  67. 
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reason,  we  shall  bse  no  oppoortinialy  of  presenting  our  deters 
mined  and  onceasing  opposition* 

Disapproving  entirely  and  unreservedly,  as  ire  do,  of  the 
pervading  principle  of  these  volumes^  it  may  be  supposed,  per* 
naps,  that  we  also  condemn  the  edifice  raised  upon  it  But 
there  are  many  narts  which  meet  our  approbation.  We  aa 
firmly  believe  as  Mr.  Buddicom  that  types  of  Christian  Mess^ 
inga  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Israel,  though  we  utterly 
reject  the  notion  that  every  portion  of  it  typifies  some  particular 
in  the  Christian  life.  But  such  is  our  unshaken  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  those  principles  of  spiritual  interpretation  which  we 
have  been  advocating,  tnat  we  cannot  regard  any  rite^  person, 
or  event  as  a  type,  unless  declared  to  be  so  by  the  voice  of  an 
inspired  writer.  Such  there  are,  and  such  Mr.  Buddicom 
baa  treated  with  skill,  and  with  a  sobriety  of  application  which 
proves,  that,  if  he  had  not  unfortunately  adventured  into  a  devi* 
ona  course  of  symbolical  interpretation,  his  volumes  would  have 
claimed  our  general  approbation.  Still  more  numerous,  how- 
ever, are  the  instances  where  he  discovers  imaginary  re8em<« 
Manoes,  where  he  indulges  in  idle  or  extravagant  conceits,  and 
where  his  fondness  for  mystical  interpretation  has  seduced 
him  into  forced,  fancifol,  and  ungrounded  exposition. 

To  the  doctrines,  the  illustration  of  which  it  has  been  the 
design  of  the  author  to  promote,  we  readily  and  gladly  accede. 
The  trinity  in  unity,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  the  ef- 
ficacy of  divine  grace,  the  immortality  and  happiness  of  the 
redeemed,  and  indeed  all  the  great  characteristic  doctrines  of 
the  Gospel  are  suitably  delineated.  On  some,  as  for  instance, 
the  all-sufficient  merits  of  our  Redeemer,  and  the  efficacy  of 
divine  grace,  he  may  be  thought  to  dwell  too  frequently  and 
minntely,  if  it  be  possible  to  enforce  too  strongly  articles  of  such 
vast  importance ;  and  he  occasionally  uses  expressions  which 
men  witn  feelings  less  warm  than  the  author's  may  deem  enthu* 
riaatic,  and  which  may  seem  to  attach  an  exclusive  importance  to 
aome  favourite  tenets.  But  the  language  of  the  preacher  must 
be  eonstrued  liberally,  and  upon  the  whole  his  views  are  sound 
and  Scriptural.  Pity  that  he  should  have  laboured  to  deduce 
then  firom  the  Israelitish  history  by  a  mode  of  interpretation 
which  the  great  mass  of  theologians,  tantum  nan  omnes,  willcon- 
denm*  An  unsound  foundation  necessarily  weakens  the  edifice ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  those  who  reject  the  principle  applied 
to  their  illustration,  may  attach  less  value  to  the  doctrines  than 
tb^  deserve. 

Aa  an  example  of  the  better  way  in  which  the  author  treats 
of  dectoinal  pomts,  we  may  refer  to  Sermon  ix.  on  Exod.  vii.  3. 
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I  vnll  harden  Pharaoh's  heartf  which  he  shews,  must  be  so 
understood}  that,  though  God  is  said  to  have  hardened  his 
heart,  the  monarch's  destruction  was  from  himself — the  fault 
and  punishment  exclusively  his  own.  God  permitted  him  to 
reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  his  decrees — ^to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
own  rebellious  nature ;  and  thus,  although  not  by  a  direct  act, 
gave  rise  to  that  obduracy  which  he  had  laboured  with  such 

I)ervcrsion  of  ingenuity  to  produce  in  his  own  heart  That  he 
lardencd  his  own  heart,  was  his  sin ; — that  the  Lord,  in  oflend- 
ed  justice  gave  him  up  to  his  own  will,  was  his  merited  punish- 
nieut. 

"  This  most  mournful  judgment  was  inflicted  upon  Fharaob,  as  the 
consequence,  not  merely  of  being  resigned  by  God  to  the  desires  of 
his  own  wicked  heart,  but  likewise  of  tne  removal  of  every  hindrance 
to  the  commission  of  those  sins  whicli  he  was  bent  upon  perpetrating. 
He  mi^ht  indeed  have  been  effectually  checked  in  his  career.  Hii 
way  of  death  might  have  been  hedged  up  with  thorns,  that  he  should 
not  pats  along  it.  God,  instead  of  chastising  him,  might  have  taken 
away  all  the  power  of  his  mighty  empire  ;  and  thus  have  eflfectaaHy 
prevented  him  from  injuring  Israel.  He  might  have  restrained  such 
impious  rage,  and  compelled  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go  without  a 
struggle:  but  this  measure  would  have  been  an  act  of  mercy  which 
the  king  despised,  and  to  which  he  could  advance  no  claim.  Warn- 
ings and  denunciations  were  still  given  him,  that  God  in  all  thii^ 
might  be  justified  :  but  the  way  by  which  he  might  harass  Israel  wm 
Icfl  upon  ; — the  gate  that  led  to  his  own  ruin  was  unbarred  ;  and  he 
was  permitted  to  go  through  it  to  return  no  more.  Little  does  the 
imj)enitent  transgressor  consider  how  he  may  be  indebted  to  a  re- 
straining providence,  which  holds  him  back  by  a  resistless,  though 
invisible  hand  from  adding  sin  to  sin  ;  and  thus  from  heaping  an  in- 
creased weight  of  condemnation  upon  himself,  and  charging  his  soul 
with  a  still  heavier  burden  of  the  wrath  of  God,"  Vol.  I.  p,  178. 

But  it  is  in  the  enforcement  of />rac/ica/ religion  in  which 
the  talent  of  our  author  seems  to  lie.  How  much  is  it  to  be 
lamented  that  he  should  have  diminished  the  effect  of  his  most 
earnest  appeals  by  grounduig  them  on  a  typical  interpretation 
which  the  understanding  rejects.  MVe  have  not  room  tor  many 
quotations ;  but  we  cannot  refuse  to  cite  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  tlie  work. 


mercies  have  been  conununicated  to  you.     But  have  the  declarations 
oi'  your  Saviour*s  grace  been  received  into  your  minds ;  and  do  ye 
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.exemplify  the 'sanctifying  influence  of  his  promises,  in  your  cla3y 
walk  and  conversation  ?  Can  you  trust  that  every  pledge  of  his 
love  shall  be  redeemed ;  and  are  ye  *  looking  for  that  blessed  hope, 
and  the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  V  Do  not  cleave  to  this  perishing  world,  at  the  moment  when 
the  darkness  of  the  grave  is  about  to  withdraw  it  from  your  eyes* 
Have  not  hereafler  to  take  up  your  parable,  in  the  utter  and  final  dis- 
appointment of  that  wicked  man,  who  cried,  '  Had  I  but  served  my 
God  with  half  the  zeal  with  which  I  served'  my  king,  he  would  not 
have  lefb  me.  in  ray  gray  hairs  to  poverty  and  scorn.'  Your  length- 
ened  life  has  enabled  you  to  bear  a  more  ample  tesHmpny  to  the 
fidelity  of  God,  than  younger  servants  of  his  gospel  can  offer*  The 
last  hour  of  that  life  must  soon  arrive.  Will  ye  not  feel  it  a  sacred 
duty,  then  to  acknowledge  how  fully,  how  literally,  how  wisely,  how 
graciously,  how  surpassingly,  your  heavenly  Father  has  fulfilled  every 
promise  to  your  protracted  experience  1  Will  ye  not  own  to  those 
whom  ye  hope  to  meet  again  in  the  joy  of  eternity,  how  mercifully 
the  Lord  hath  borne  with  your  infirmities,  and  spared  to  take  ven- 
geance for  your  repeated  provocations  ?  Will  ye  not  then  delight  to 
confess,  that  he  hath  had  mercy  upon  you,  according  to  his  loving 
kindness,  and,  according  to  the  multitude  of  his  tender  mercies  hath 
blotted  out  your  transgressions?  Will  ye  not  each  desire  to  raise 
your  voice  in  the  last  accents  of  earthly  gratitude,  Lordy  now  lettest  tlum 
tiy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  thy  word  ;•  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  thy  salvation  ?  If  ye  are  to  make  this  testimony,  ye  inust  live 
like  Joshua,  as  the  devoted  followers  of  the  L6rd  of  Hosts.  Are  ye 
uninterested  in  his  love,  and  alienated  from  his  service  ?  The  eleventh 
hour  of  mercy  is  even  now  striking.  O,  let  the  sound  smite  upon 
your  hearts.  Let  it  invite  you  with  resistless  power  to  attain  those 
gracious  promises,  '  which  are  ratified  by  God*s  oath,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  immutable — sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  precious — testified  by  the  Spirit,  tlian 
which  nothing  can  be  more  true — rdelivered  by  the  hand  of  mercy, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  free — and  received  by  the  hand  of  faith, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  sure  *.' "     Vol.  IL  p.  467. 

In  parting  with  Mr.  Buddicom,  we  do  it  in  friendship.  Our 
censure  has  arisen  from  our  conviction  that  he  has  adopted  as 
the  groundwork  of  his  production  a  principle  of  interpretation 
which  is  most  dangerous,  and  which,  though  already  too  pre- 
valenty  his  work  is  calculated  to  encourage  and  extend.  His 
zeal  is  not  always  according  to  knowledge.  If  he  would  com- 
mand the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  orthodox,  he  must 
restrain  that  ardour  of  spiritualizing  Scripture  history,  which 
forms  the  besetting  sin  of  so  many  preachers.     But  we  will  lay 

•  Spurstowe's  WelJs  of  Salvation  Opened,  pp.  21,  22.    Edit.  1655. 
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before  him  the  adTice  of  oM  whose  woitdB  will  pfobably  1m  mtm 
fatf  uential  with  hfan  than  our  own.  *^  Ltt  everjr  pltms  tuaii  bt 
xmare  of  the  danger  of  extending  this  principle  bejrond  its 
natural  and  obvious  application ;  lest  he  should  wander  hii^If^ 
and  lead  others  also  astray  from  that  clearly  traclsd  and  well- 
beaien  path  in  which  we  are  assured  that  eveu  *  a  way-fkrL^ 
man  though  a  fool  should  not  err/  Let  no  temptations  whica 
vanity,  a  desire  of  popularity,  or  the  more  specious,  but  equally 
fSdDaciou%  plea  of  usefulness  may  present,  seduce  him  from  his 
tried  way.  On  the  contraiy,  let  him  adhere  with  Jealous  care 
to  the  plain  and  unforced  dictates  of  the  word  bf  God ;  lest  by 
departuig  fttmi  the  simplicitv  of  the  Gospel,  he  should  inadyer'* 
tently  contribute  to  the  adulteration  of  Cbriatianify^  and  to  the 
consequaat  injury  which  must  thence  arise  to  the  apiritiud  iBt&» 
rests  of  his  fellow-creatures  *•" 

*  Home's  iBiroduoUon.  Vol.  U.  p.  64S.  eAt.  6. 


J  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.    By  MArrnaw  SAxrxaT,  Esq. 
12mo.     Pp.  d^S.     5s.  6d.     London.     Rivingtons.     18f  5« 

That  we  must  trace  the  origin  of  all  Church  music  to  the  Jews, 
or  to  the  Hebrew  ritual,  seems  sufficiently  proved  by  the  le^ 
searches  of  musical  antiquaries  ;  and  there  Can  be  little  reason 
to  doubt,  that,  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  die  Psidms  of 
Darid  were  sung  to  the  verymelodies  f  o  which  they  had  been 
associated  in  the  Temple.  There  is  here  a  chasm  in  the  rigM 
evidence  as  to  the  descent  of  those  melodies  to  a  later  age,  ftonr 
the  want  or  the  imperfections  of  musical  notation,  every  where; 
among  the  Greeks  as  elsewhere.  Whether  they  descended 
traditionally,  through  the  ear,  or  by  a  Hebrew  notation,  or,  ss 
is  not  impossible,  by  a  Greek  one,  has  not  been  satisfactofllf 
made  out ;  but  antiquaries  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  nnilkf 
of  the  early  Latin  Church  was  constructed  out  of  those,  by  plffe 
borrowing,  as  well  as  by  copying  or  imitation.  And  thus,  ia 
the  ancient  chants  still  used,  as  in  the  Ambrosian  and  GfetfO- 
rian  music,  we  may  believe  that  we  hear,  even  now,  the  melo- 
dies of  the  Hebrew  temple. 

With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Ambrosian,  and  abo  of 
the  Gregorian  chant,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  here  that  it  is  a  se- 
quence of  long  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale,  with  little  apparent 
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mebdy  to  modem  9iis»  asd  hardly  any  neraonianient  or^vi- 
BioD ;  vithout  tine,  aceent^  or  rhythm ;  being  thus  left  ta  the 
performer,  and  ta  hisiorajtorical  feeling  of  the  associated  words. 
There  v^  no  reaaon  to  suppose  that  it  was  originally  more  tb^em 
an  uni^BOUs  mi]sie»  or  a  mixture  of  the  imisoq  and  octave  if 
chanted  by  m&sk  vith  iromen  or  boys ;  but  at  the  invention  of 
counterpoint,  it  was  the  first  to  profit,  perhaps  the  only  one ; 
and  ill  this  state  of  harmony>  sidScientfy  rude  and  imperlect 
indeed,  we  now  possess  a  considerable  store  of  it  For  those 
who  have  not  access  to  musical  antiqpiities,  we  may  refer  to  a* 
few  examples  in  the  popular  ooUeetiona  of  Novello.. 

We  are  aware  that  the  origin  of  this  music  has  been  soogb^ 
in  that  of  the  Greeka  rather  than  the  Hebrews ;  but  while  y» 
oannot  here  euAet  into  long  antiquarian  discussion^  it  seems  to 
U9^  that  merely  moral  and  historical  considerations  are  sufficient 
to  dcifeenniae  the  question  the  other  way.  We  have  not  any 
discoverable  right  to  conclude^  a&  has  been  done,  that  the  early 
Christiana  were  the  corrupters  of  a  good  Greek  music,  by  de« 
prtw^g  U  of  its  metre  and  rhythm  for  the  purpose  of  adapting 
ill  ta  their  own  prose  compositions  or  uorhy  thmic  Hebrew  poetry. 
Bui  even  afbec  the  invention  of  the  Guidonian  notation,  and 
^tof  couaterpoait>it  was  long  before  ecclesiastical  musicbegan 
tot  break  Its  bonds,  foUovdng  at  a  somewhat  distant  pace  the^ 
g^eral  improvement,  in  the  science.  iEven  yet,  we  need 
wmel}lr  3ay,  the  Latin  Chureh  continues  to.  adhere  lavgely  to 
ite  a9€Jent.  melodies ;  consecrated  as.  they  are  by  long  assoeia*. 
titfi  wd  habii^  and  not  snjly  so,  but  possessned  of  qualities  which 
Yfttdex  them  estimable^  Cteur  own  approbation  of  the  canto  fer-*- 
VOkM(*liited  to  the  object,  is  decided;  and,  there  is  in  it,  amys*-- 
toinow  solemnity^  arismg  from  its  very  uncertiu^ 
IlC^Ei  which  seems  to>  render  it  particularly  suitable  to  its  puiw 
poses.  The  simplicity,  and  the  solidity,  if  we  may  use  such  a 
ttUMf*  ctf  its  melodaea  and  harmonies,  give  it  a  character  purely 
to  «m.^  a  cireumstsfico  in  itself  important  in  sacred  musie; 
«il3ef  atUI  moie^  its  want  of  that  rhythm  and  regularity  so  es^ 
leitfilil  tci  secular  music,  not  only  aids,  this  distinction,  prevent-, 
b^  W  fiom  wanderiog  in  thought  to  the  ccmcert  or  theatre, 
Imt  tibcQws  o^^er  it  aa  unearthly  impression,  analogous  to  that 
Hr^Nch  similair  ciecumstaBces  produce  in  the  wild  melodies  of 
MMe  <jpT^y?  harp,  an  imaginative  character  easily  assodated 
wjlli  devotbUk  tt  is  a  farther,  if  a  minor  advantage  of  the* 
MSto  former  that  it  can  be  adapted  to.  unmeasured  wordiB,  in 
my  wanner  and  to  any.  ^xten^  sq  as  to-  preserve  in  them'  i^ 
tiMsir  orslyHEicd:  esi;pressifm. 
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To  pass  over  the  interval  before  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  when  music  in  the  hands  of  Scarktti^  Paradies,  Co- 
relli,  and  a  long  list  more,  was  struggling  onwards  to  a  most 
important  change ;  at  last  arose,  as  had  happened  in  painting 
and  literature,  that  host  and  succession  of  great  composers 
destined,  we  may  almost  say,  to  commence,  and  afterwards  to 
establish,  a  music  which  was  to  be  perfected,  (if  indeed  it  is 
not,  even  now,  far  from  perfected,)  m  the  hands  of  the  great 
German  composers  of  our  own  day.  And  it  was  in  those 
hands,  equally  inventive  and  powerml  in  secular  composition^ 
that  ecclesiastical  music  first  fixed  its  character  of  grandeur^ 
variety,  and  force,  and  discovered  those  resources,  which,  in  the 

firesent  Italian  Church,  and  in  Germany  even  more  than  in 
taly,  have  produced  such  a  revolution  in  the  musical  part  of 
that  service.  The  names  of  Pergolesi  and  Haydn,  at  two  ex- 
tremes, selected  from. a  long  catalogue,  will  point  out  snfiicient 
examples  of  the  class  of  composition  to  which  we  allude. 

This  species  of  ecclesiastical  music  is  of  the  most  refined 
order,  making  use  of  every  resource  in  melody,  harmony,  and 
contrivance,  as  well  as,  often,  of  instrumental  accompaniments. 
It  is  thus  an  Italian  and  a  German  modem  music,  and  conse- 
quently might  be  in  danger  of  approaching  too  near  that  of 
the  concert  room  and  the  tragic  theatre,  were  it  not  for  the 
profound  knowledge,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  the  devout  feel- 
ings of  the  more  eminent  composers.  Of  the  means  by  which 
it  effects  this  object,  we  could  not  write  without  writing  too 
technically  for  our  present  purpose ;  but  that  which  will  be 
obvious  to  even  common  hearers,  as  to  the  devotional  character 
is  the  occasional  recurrence  to  the  canto  fermo,  and  the  large 
use  of  fugue  and  canon,  so  little  known  in  the  theatre  or  me 
concert  room,  and,  even  there,  so  seldom  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  Fugue  is  said,  and  with  some  truth,  to  mar  and  confuse 
the  sense  of  the  words ;  but  it  has  its  value  and  chai-acter  ih 
ecclesiastical  composition.    Its  faults  are  the  faults  of  the  com- 
poser rather  than  of  the  invention.     Its  construction  is  a  difl^- 
culty,  and  being  therefore  matter  of  pride,  it  is  naturally  subject 
to  abuse.     It  is  also  a  convenient  resource  for  a  composer  of 
little  invention ;  and  therefore  also  has  it  been  abused.    Bnt 
let  it  be  treated  by  a  judicious  composer,  and  it  is  valuable;  in 
the  first  place,  because  it  confers  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  cha- 
racter.   And  be  its  origin  what  it  may,  it  is  an  appropriate 
contrivance  for  devotion,  representing,  as  it  does,  under  tbe 
dextrous  management  of  the  composer,  the  crowding  and  cot 
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lision  of  voices,  a  collision  regulated  into  harmony,  all  hasten- 
ing, as  they  are  excited  or  as  they  arrive,  to  join  in  the  prayer 
or  thanksgiving.  And  if  thus  united  to  well-selected  words, 
even  the  purpose  and  expression  of  the  words  arc  not  lost; 
though  we  know  but  too  well  how  often  an  injudicious  choice 
produced  nothing  but  unintelligible  confusion. 

But  the  style  with  which  we  are  still  more  connected,  is  that 
vocal  chamber  music,  known  abroad  by  the  name  of  madrigal, 
and  to  us,  of  glee ;  the  great  mass  of  which  must  be  traced  to 
Flemish  composers,  though  they  may  not  have  the  merit  of  the 
invention.  Before  and  after  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  this  was  the 
music  of  England ;  and  in  England,  unquestionably,  it  has 
eraploj^ed  many  eminent  masters,  among  which  the  names  of 
Tatlis,  Bird,  Locke,  Purcell,  &c.  will  not  be  easily  forgotten. 
This  music  was  remarkably  versatile :  it  adopted  the  ecclesi- 
astical character  and  modes,  the  canon  or  the  fugue ;  it  united 
itself  with  popular  and  national  melodies;  it  borrowed,  at  all 
times,  and  latterly  in  a  very  extensive  manner,  from  modern 
music.  In  the  hands  of  Purcell  it  produced  the  catch,  in  those 
of  Locke  it  gave  us  the  wild  melodies  of  Macbeth,  in  those  of 
hundreds  of  more  modern  writers,  semi-Italian  or  semi-Scottish 
airs,  under  a  ponderous  harmony.  It  is  the  parent  of  the  English 
anthem,  and  assuredly  that  of  the  English  psalmody.  . 
*  tNd  we  dare  here  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  class  of  music 
HI  England,  we  could  shew  with  sufficient  facility,  how  the 
anthem,  capable  of  force  and  beauty  as  it  is,  and  associated  in 
our  minds  with  a  high  devotional  character,  is  still  the  offspring 
of  the  ancient  madrigal,  varying,  of  course,  in  refinement  and 
Resources,  according  to  the  date  of  its  production,  and,  in 
Ittter  times,  undergoing  essential  changes  from  the  study  of 
BQch  works  as  those  of  Marcello  and  his  school  in  Italy^  and  of 
Randel  in  England.  But  of  Handel  we  must  allow,  that,  in 
the  history  of  composition,  he  forms  an  object  by  himself;  his 
Works  are  almost  a  separate  territory  in  the  great  map  of 
JOnsic. 

'  The  principle  of  our  psalmody  is,  be  it  reverentially  spoken, 
0uit  of  the  Ballad^  as  to  its  melody  and  contrivance ;  and  of  the 
plain,  equal-moving  Flemish  madrigal,  as  to  its  accompaniment 
Uid  harmony.  It  is  a  devout  or  solemn  Ballad,  harmonized  for 
^'Qiees  in  equal  notes.  And  that  it  can  be  traced  to  Germany, 
>tay  be  mlaide  sufficiently  apparent  to  popular  readers,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  hundredth  Psalm,  to  the  noted  hymn  of  Luther, 
^nd  to  others  of  the  higher  antiquity,  which  have  fturnished  its 
*V>del8«    The  few  Psalms  written  by  Handel,  equally  shew  the 
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hA  in  wUch  our  psahnody  originated.  It  would  be  by  no 
Hieww  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Paalm  ftom  the 
earlieat  airs^  of  which  more  seem  to  be  retained  in  the  Scoltiflh 
church  than  in  our  own,  downwards ;  from  their  ancient  ainpUr 
dtv  and  aolemnitYy  often  approaching  to  cajiito  fenno^  down  to 
a  date  in  which  they  have  affected  im>dern  Italian  refinement, 
and  too  often  trenched  upon  national^  and  even  on  theatrical 
Off  secular  muaie ;  assuredly  with  much  more  frequent  evil  than 
good,  uinoeE^  in  losing  the  Mdemnity  of  their  ancient  and  some- 
whAt  rude  devotionm  character^  they  have  replaced  that  with 
imipidity>and  often  with  something  apiHroaching  much  toonewr 
to  fevity.    But  we  must  now  turn  to  other  thingek 

The  abstract  utility  of  church  music  is  unqueslioiiaUe.  We 
need  not  quote  sacred  or  other  authorities,  to  shew  that  it » 
the  expression  of  a  cheerful  heart  hefbre  the  divinity «.  and  that 
]&  «r  &  voice  of  thanksgivings  if  not  the  most  purely  natunl 
cue*  And  in  this  case>  without  beccMning  ostentajfciously  meta- 
physical, we  may  affirm,,  that  by  its  command  over  our  svBifi- 
Ih^  leeHogs,  even  where  the  audience  doea  not  j(Am  ui  the 
j^rfbirmnnce,.  but  is  influenced  through  the  ear  alon^  its  eflect 
]A  unportant  to  devotion*  And  further,  we  but  state  a  fJEunifiir 
&ek^  when  we  assert^  that  it  produces^  in  itaeKii  as  melody  aad 
harmony,  and  even  without  the  aid  of  words,,  a  certain  state 
of  mind,  commonly  called  elevation^  an  excitedgy  ima^nadve 
eonditiiNi,  which  is  powerful  in  its  results;  and  which,,  imited 
(Ml  devotke^  is.  valuable ;.  and  vahiable  inasmuch  as  religion  ii 
a  produce  of  our  affections  as  well  aa  of  our  reason. 

The  secondary  ground  of  its  utility  is  its  convenience.  It  h 
matter  of  experience,  and  therefore  we  need  not  argue  whethff 
it  ought  ta  he  so  or  not,,  that  the  human  miad  cannot  mnintwi 
its  attention  unwearied  to  one  train  of  thinking  for  any  conflte- 
able  length  of  time;,  while  the  fatigue  of  the  raculties  is  greater 
in  proportion,  as  the  train,  of  thought  is  more  exciting.  It  it 
always:  greater,  unless  when  religious  feelinga  pass  into  tkit 
state  of  mind  called  enthusiasm,  which  is  a  modification^  tas 
often  a  considerable  one>:  of  disecised  thinking.  Thus-  it  hi 
thai;  acts,  of  devotion,,  even  in  the  most  firm*  are  internqptil  1^ 
by  those  wanderings^  that,  paby  of  the  faculties,  which  eiay  |v 
candid  mindi^  watch&I  orei  itself^  wiU  acknowledge.  Jm%  p 
continaed  prayer,  sudi  as  prayer  ought  to  be,  la.  peilHjfft  *'' 
impossible  to  the  mind,  whatever  ii;  ia  to  tke  lipa;  we  noli 
not  quote  the  brevity  of  our  bliessed  Lord's,  own  moddl  ii  he 
trfxengthen  die  arguments  Yariety  of  prayer  wifl  doobda^  \k 
its  due  and-  long  continued  uae ;  but  evra^  that  ili^  r j^ 
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luu8tible,  nor  can  we  justly  blame  ourselves  if  we  are  unable 
io  do  that  for  which  we  have  been  denied  the  requisite 
fiiculttes.  False  interpretations  have  perverted  the  apostolic 
direction  to  ^^  pray  without  ceasing  ;'*  and  we  must  leave  it  to 
wild  enthusiasm,  as  to  ancient  eremitical  aberration  of  mind, 
to  believe  that  human  life  can  be  passed  in  prayer  as  real  as  it 
in  unceasing.  Hence  it  is  that  while  the  judicious  variety  in 
Ae  forms  and  subjects  of  our  liturgy  is  productive  of  good  in 
renewing  attention;  the  utility  of  Church  music  must  be 
songht  in  the  same  results.  It  is  a  relief  to  the  over-excited 
mind  ;  and  being  united  to  expressions  of  devotion,  it  does  not 
dissipate  the  train  of  thought  which  it  relieves,  but  rather 
maintains  it,  while  it  soothes  and  prepares  the  mind  for  new 
exertion* 

'  Thns  is  Church  music  capable  of  constituting  an  useful  and 

even  highly  important  part  of  the  form  of  worship.    But  for 

itus  purpose^  it  demands  peculiar  qualifications,  as  to  its  nature 

and  mode  of  performance.      And   it  is  here  that  modem 

Churches  differ;  while  here  we  are  called  on  to  enquire 

whether  the  objects  are  duly  attained,  in  our  own  Church* 

Li  our  Parish  Churches  we  may  first  remark,  that  there  are 

two  dietinct  systems  of  performance ;  one  in  which  there  is  an 

orchestra  set  apart  for  this  duty,  and  the  other  in  which  the 

congregation  joins.     We  admit,  abstractedly,  the  value  of  the 

ktter  system,  because  all  the  obiects  would  thus  be  best  at* 

tjuned^  were  it  practicable ;  while  none,  even  were  they  not 

uoaicians,  who  have  heard  the  great  anniversary  orchestra  of 

ebildren  in  St.  Paul's,  can  doubt  of  the  power  over  our  devo* 

(ioDal  sympathy  producible  by  a  multitude  of  voices,  or  an  appa* 

Hot  universality  of  chorus,  independently  of  its  merely  musical 

offset ;  an  effect  sufficient  to  excite  the  wonder  and  approbation 

of  the  greatest  musicians*     And  this  is  the  system  of  the  Scot- 

4rii  Churches,  universally ;  while,  once  common  with  us,  it  is 

ftst  becoming  superseded  by  an  educated  and  distinct  orchestra* 

Jfenty  as  musicians,  and  as  lovers  of  the  Church,  we  have  to 

t  that  the  system  is  not  practicable  ;  or,   to  word  our 

ion  more  accurately,  that  it  is  almost  inevitably  so  ill 

as  not  to  fulfil  one  of  its  intentions,  that  of  exciting  a 

eral  feeling  of  sympathetic  devotion.  Even  for  the  simplest 

Sealmody,  such  as  is  that  of  the  Scottish  Church,  it  is  im« 

feHbeaible  in  our  unmusical  country,  in  this  respect  far  other- 

^riM  circumstanced  than  Germany  or  Italy,  or  even  Russia, 

te  find  many  voices,  though  in  a  large  congregation,  capable 

^.  joining  in  the  performance,  even  in  the  unison ;  whilo/ 

NO.  viii.  VOL.  ly.  E  e  - 
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the  timid,  where  better  qualified,  are  often  restrained  bv  fear 
or  shame,  leaving  the  field  to  the  forward,  fearless  chiefly  be- 
cause insensible  to  their  own  defects.  To  educated  ears,  and 
we  speak  it  without  any  undue  prejudice  against  the  Presby- 
terian forms,  the  joint  and  clamorous  psalmody  of  a  Scottish 
Church  is  creative  of  feelings  by  no  means  devotional ;  though 
we  are  willing  to  believe,  that,  from  habit  or  association,  it  is 
not  without  its  good  effect  on  the  performers  themselves.  We 
will  not  multiply  objections  to  this  system ;  yet  we  must  remark, 
that  even  where  the  execution  of  the  individuals  is  correct, 
there  is  an  essential  poverty  in  the  scattered  voices  and  ill  ba- 
lanced harmony. 

We  are  thus  driven  to  prefer  the  regular  orchestra  of  edur 
cated  voices.  We  are  not  to  be  repelled  by  the  apparent  dif- 
ficulty of  this  education.  Assuredly,  be  the  melody  or  the 
music  what  it  may  in  point  of  character,  it  ought  to  be  as  well 
performed  as  is  possible,  else  we  fail  of  our  effect,  while  we  may 
be  said  to  disgrace  the  Lord's  house.  Need  we  say  how  often, 
in  our  parish  churches,  we  must  sit  in  discomfort  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  psalm  ?  The  task  of  training  an  orchestra  ei 
psalmodists  will  be  said  to  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  it  will  be 
said  that  there  are  no  funds  for  this  purpose.  We  beliefei 
both  objections  to  be  equally  futile. 

Though  the  musical  ear  or  feeling  may  not  be  diffused  among 
us  as  it  is  in  Germany  or  Russia,  there  can  be  no  quastion 
that  it  is  far  more  common  than  is  generally  suspectedf  and 
would  be  always  easily  found  if  sought  for.  And  if  a  luiisietl 
voice  is  also  a  peculiar  gift,  neither  is  it  so  rare  as  Ib  suppoeedi 
as  those  who  have  attended  to  this  subject  know  well.  Hie 
former  fact,  at  least,  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  great  fih 
cility  with  which  musicians  were  raised  during  the  late  war, 
for  the  numerous  regiments  of  all  kinds;  as  it  is  more  par* 
tially,  by  the  obvious  improvement  of  the  itinerant  music  ni 
London  within  these  twenty  years.  There  can  be  no  rational 
doubt  that  were  it  the  fasnion  in  this  country  to  make  use  of 
music,  or  to  practise  it,  as  in  Germany  or  Russia,  our  commoa 
people  would  very  soon  be  found  to  possess  equal  talents  fiv 
singing  in  parts ;  a  matter  of  perfect  facility  to  those  who  have 
any  musical  faculties  a^  all.  Were  it  their  amusement  or 
study,  it  would  soon  be  found  that  they  possess  the  capad^* 
The  Dutch  and  Flemish  boors  are  as  coarse  a  people,  at  leasts 
and  with  habits  as  coarse,  yet  they  realize  still  what  we.  see  in 
the  pictures  of  Teniers,  by  performing  in  parts  that  music 
which  they  sing  over  their  jugs  of  beer.    And  how  easily  even 
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rude  people  are  taught  to  sing  in  parts^  and  even  to  feel  their 
way  through  a  good  harmony^  is  amply  proved  by  the  practice 
of  the  Moravian  missionaries,  and  their  success  among  congre* 
gations  even  of  Hottentots  and  Esquimaux.  Church  music  is 
with  them  an  object  of  careful  attention ;  and  did  we  not  know 
it  already,  we  should  not  hesitate  in  beUeving  them,  when  they 
say  that  there  is  scarcely  more  difficulty  in  teaching  the  people 
to  sing  in  parts,  than  in  vulgar  unison  and  octave. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
fit  orchestras  of  psalmodists,  in  almost  every  parish  church, 
from  any  defect  of  abilities ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that  any  funds 
would  be  wanted,  unless  in  cities  where  professional  musicians 
nygbt-bo  employed ;  while,  if  there  were,  they  would  scarcely 
be  Withheld  by  a  people  so  liberal  as  our  own  towards  all  calls 
of  this,  and  indeea,  of  any  public  nature.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  pleasure  and  the  honour  would  form  a  sufficient 
excitement,  since  it  would  be  both;  and  that  persons  would 
even  contend  for  the  requisite  education,  from  those  causes, 
and  from  social  feeling.     Nor  is  the  required  education  difficult 
or  tedious;  and  it  might  be  rendered  a  duty  to  the  parish 
derk;    of  whose  qualifications,  musical  knowledge  ought  to 
be  an  indispensable  part ;  unless,  indeed,  it  were  made  the 
duty  of  the  organist.    We  refer,  with  pleasure,  to  Cornwall, 
as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done,  and  with  ease,  in  this 
remect;  having  often  heard,  in  its  meanest  churches,  the  most 
difficult  ecclesiastical  ancient  music,  in  fugue  and  canon,  per- 
formed with  an  accuracy  not   exceeded  by  the  most  skilful 
London  orchestra.     It  could  be  neither  difficult  nor  improper 
t&t  our  ecclesiastical  government  to  extend  its  inspection  and 
care  to  this  object,  as  to  the  others  under  its  command. 
'  On  the  use  of  organs  it  must  be  quite  superfluous  to  offer  any 
remarks ;  as  every  one,  out  of  Scotland  at  least,  is  agreed  respect- 
ing their  peculiar  aptitude  for  church  music ;  and  we  must  all  be 
sensible,  of  both  the  value  of  the  association  in  this  case,  and  their 
musical  utility  in  filling  up  and  consolidating  the  volume  of  sound. 
As  to  the  other  accompaniments  of  the  voices  in  church  music, 
usage,  and  this  also,  perhaps,  added  to  the  fuller  character  of 
the  music  adopted  in  the  foreign  churches,  has  completely  re- 
conciled their  congregations  to  a  varied  instrumental  orchestra, 
nor  do  any  unsuitable  associations  necessarily  present  themselves 
to  interfere  with  the  professed  purpose  of  the  service.     But  it 
is  not  so  with  us.    The  violin  and  its  tribe,  together  with  al- 
most every  orchestral  instrument,  are  to  our  habits  so  perfectly 
worldly  and  theatrical,  we  unite  their  ideas  so  necessarily  with 
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secular  music,  that  we  cannot  safely  introduce  them  as  accom- 
paniments into  a  church  service ;  practice  might  soon  overcome 
this;  but  as  long  as  the  limited  character,  of  even  our  cathedral 
music,  renders  such  an  orchestra  unnecessary,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  run  the  hazard  of  offence,  even  for  the  short 
time  that  might  be  required  to  render  it  acceptable  in  a  devo* 
tional  view.  We  object,  therefore,  to  what  is  so  frequent  in 
country  churches,  the  accompaniment  of  a  flute,  violoncello,  or 
a  clarinet ;  since  while,  as  music,  the  effect  is  bad  and  meagre, 

(riving  also  little  more  security  to  unsteady  voices  than  a  good 
eader  or  even  a  pitch-pfpe ;  it  is  too  apt  to  lower  that  dignity 
and  solemnity  so  necessary  to  the  place  of  prayer.  Never* 
theless,  we  do  not  reject  a  military  band  where  the  congre- 
gation includes  the  military ;  rather,  if  we  may  express  pur 
own  feelings,  experiencing  an  additional  solemnity  of  devotio0 
at  the  sound  and  sight  of  warlike  instruments  and  rude  hearted 
warriors,  united  in  peaceful  homage  to  him  who  is  the  Lord  erf 
flosts. 

That  many  of  our  Psalms,  even  iii  their  versified  state,  con-^^ 
tain  sentiments  of  the  greatest  poetic  variety,  power,  and  feel- 
ing, we  need  scarcely  say ;  thus  claiming  an  attention  on  the 
}>art  of  the  melodist,  which  can  seldom  be  more  strongly  called 
or  in  secular  music.  This  would  be  true,  considering  the 
Psalm  as  merely  secular  poetry ;  but  if  to  that  we  add  its  pur- 
poses as  a  devotional  composition  and  a  devotional  act,  if  we 
add  the  place,  the  general  tone  of  feeling  existing  in  that  place^ 
and  the  Being  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  we  cannot  well  conceive 
stronger  assembled  motives  for  exerting  all  our  efforts  to  render 
the  melody  an  assistant  to  the  sentiments,  to  adapt  it  impres- 
sively and  truly  to  the  language  of  inspiration.  And  to  gain 
these  ends  by  the  usual  system  of  adaptation,  is  impossible ; 
or  is  at  least  rarely  attained ;  and  only  where  a  selection  of 
stanzas  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  and  feding 
melodist,  or  where,  within  the  same,  or  at  least  very  narrow 
limits,  a  fortunate  melody  has  been  subsequently  adopted. 
But  the  evil  of  bad  adaptation  is  extended  far  more  widely 
by  our  psalmodic  system.  Our  melodies  in  use  are  less  nume- 
rous than  our  Psalms,  and  therefore  one  music  must  do  the 
duty  of  several  poetries,  and  often  of  poetries  strongly  distia- 
guished  in  their  objects  or  sentiments.  This  we  see  daily; 
and  it  requires  very  little  reflection,  and  not  a  great  deal  of 
feeling  for  music,  to  perceive  the  evil.  Thus,  in  fact,  do  we 
defeat  nearly  all  the  best  purposes  of  Church  music  ;  leaviog 
it  a  mere  interlude  of  melody,  an  interval  of  ease  or  amusement 
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tiot  an  act  of  devotion.'  And  with  what  carelessness  and  want 
of  taste,  even  those  changing  adaptations  are  made,  may  be 
seen  on  merely  inspecting  the  collection  of  Miller,  or  any  other 
of  the  popular  books  used  in  our  churches. 

However  that  our  melodies  are  less  numerous  than  our 
psalms,  is  true  only  of  each  particular  collection,  not  of  the  eh-* 
tire  mass  of  English  psalmody.  There  are  more  than  melodies 
enough,  as  to  number ;  unfortunately  indeed,  not  as  to  expres-* 
eion ;  yet  out  of  this  number  an  ingenious  and  devout  musician 
might,  even  now,  make  a  selection  far  better  adapted  for  public 
worship  than  any  yet  in  existence.  Let  this  at  least  be  done, 
if  better  cannot  be  attained ;  let  not  capricious  musicians,  unin- 
fluenced by  a  regard  to  the  purpose  or  the  place,  seeking 
merely  to  make  money  while  seated  at  their  piano-fortes,  dic- 
tate to  an  or^nist  and  a  congregation  the  melodies  of  our 
psalms ;  selecting  from  caprice  or  convenience,  and  guiding 
themselves,  almost  invariably,  by  little  else  than  the  measure  of 
the  stanza  and  the  accent  of  the  melody.  How  capriciously 
those  adaptations  have  been  made,  how  often  capriciously 
transferred  and  changed,  is  matter  of  common  experience. 
This  is  not  what  Church  music  ought  to  be,  and  it  is  not 
what  it  might  be,  even  under  such  a  system  as  that  of  our  dull 
psalmody.  If  we  must  retain  the  present  genus  of  melodies 
with  the  present  forms,  it  is  at  least  our  duty  to  render  it  as 

Erfect  and  as  proper  as  it  can  be  made.  The  ballad,  as  we 
ve  described  it,  and  the  psalm  consequently,  can  attain  their 
ends  of  enforcing  sentiment  by  a  just  melody,  under  the  limita- 
tions that  we  have  named,  and  injudicious  hands.  The  Church 
has  authority  to  enforce  this,  if  it  is  unwilling  to  alter  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  is  not  without  the  means  of  reward,  in  honour  and 
distinction,  and  in  more  solid  ways. 

Why  is  it  not  done  ?  We  think  that  we  can  explain  it,  and 
mthout  offence.  Music  among  us,  is  not  a  peculiarly  serious 
Btudy.  Nor  is  the  current  of  musical  life  remarkable  for 
its  tendency  to  the  higher  devotional  feelings,  while  it  is 
but  truth  to  say,  that  in  the  Romish  Church  strong  devotional 
feelings,  however  unhappily  founded  in  errors  of  doctrine, 
have  been  conspicuously  associated  with  the  highest  musical 
powers.  Musicians  at  least  need  not  be  told  where  the  eitam- 
plea  are  to  be  sought ;  Marcello,  in  himself  a  peculiar  in- 
stance. Durante,  Hasse,  Palestrina,  Leo,  Pergol^si ;  no  one 
who  can  feel  this  latter  author,  no  one  who  knows  the  *'  Seven 
Woifds"  of  Haydn,  or  the  **  Requiem"  of  Mozart,  can  doubt 
that  their  very  souls  were  poured  out  in  their  matchless  com- 
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positions.  It  would  be  highly  unjust  to  insinuate  fhat^  through 
the  long  period  of  English  musical  composition,  this  has  not 
also  been  found  among  ourselves;  should  we  even  exclude 
Handel  as  not  of  us. 

The  next  great  difficulty,  we  must  seek  among  the  Clergy 
themselves.  If  music  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  male  ge- 
neral education  in  England^  as  it  does  almost  universally  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  so  especially  does  it  seem  to  be 
avoided,  perhaps  we  may  say,  held  in  disrepute  by  the  clerical 
character,  and  very  particularly  deemed  improper  in  the  go* 
veming  powers  of  our  church.  Hence  the  English  Clergy  do 
not  possess  that  musical  knowledge,  as  a  body,  nor  of^n  as 
individuals,  which  would  either  enable  or  induce  them  to 
reform  the  church  music.  Lastly,  we  must  seek  the  imper- 
fect state  of  our  church  music,  in  the  unmusical  character 
of  the  English  nation,  partially  resulting  from  the  defect  of 
musical  study  among  males ;  however  it  may  occupy  the  time 
of  females,  though  even  here  with  very  slight  proportionil 
results. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  subject  of  adaptation,  not  merely  on 
account  of  its  constituting  in  reality,  the  very  basis  of  musical 
expression ;  but  because  we  think  that  it  is  the  kind  of  refonn 
which  is  in  our  power,  and  which  is  practicable  without  altering 
the  system  or  form  of  our  psalmody.  The  change  might  be 
gradual,  and  might  be  easy  ;  and  the  result  would  not  be  per- 
ceptible as  a  change  of  system,  while  the  desired  end  would  be 
satisfactory.  Musicians  need  not  be  told  that,  to  pass  over  tbe 
whole  system  of  secular  music,  the  foreign  ecclesiastical  melodies 
are  all  bottomed  on  this  principle ;  but  if  they  who  are  as  yet 
acquainted  with  no  sacred  music  but  our  own  psalmody,  and 
who  have  any,  the  slenderest  knowledge  of  music,  will  be  at 
the  trouble  of  studying  a  '^Te  Deum"  nrom  any  master,  or  wiH 
inspect  a  "  Mass,"  or  a  "  Stabat  mater"  from  Pergolesi,  or 
Palestrina,  or  Haydn,  they  will  speedily  become  sensible,  by 
contrast,  of  the  fact ;  and  be  also  able  to  infer,  that  on  this  point, 
even  we  might,  on  our  limited  system,  imitate  to  very  remark- 
able advantage.  It  may  be  replied,  that  by  increasing  and 
otherwise  associating  new  melodies,  a  greater  range  of  airs 
would  become  impracticable  to  the  performers.  Doubdess  they 
would,  if  the  congregation  are  to  be  the  performers  ;  but,  with 
the  aid  of  tbe  organ  and  the  master,  were  he  the  orgadst  or 
the  parish  clerk,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  the  case  of  a 
trained  orchestra.  Nothing  however  can  be  attained  without 
labour,  nor  knowledge  without  education;  and  the  objection 
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"would  be  more  justly  stated  by  saying,  that  we  do  not  so  far 
value  this  part  of  our  church  service,  as  to  think  it  worthy  of 
any  labour,  expense,  or  attention. 

The  music  is  little  better  than  the  execution.  Its  demerits 
lie,  chiefly,  not  solely,  in  its  want  of  character:  though  this 
virant  may,  perhaps,  constitute  a  merit,  by  bringing  it  within  the 
powers  of  the  worst  perfofmer ;  a  merit  which  we  should 
reckon  among  its  worst  properties,  since  it  thus  attractd 
biul  performers,  and  generally  bad  performance.  There  are 
of  course  a  few  exceptions.  No  style  of  music  exists  that 
•has  not  produced  something  good,  were  it  even  the  Scotch 
conventicle  style ;  but  the  true  test  of  our  style  is  the 
•general  badness  of  the  produce.  It  is  cramped  by  its  own 
system.  Expression,  it  does  not,  and  scarcely  can  possess ; 
and  of-  devotional  solemnity,  it  can  command  no  more  than 
what  depends  on  the  place  and  purpose.  It  naturally  leads  to 
.a  tedious,  heavy,  drawling,  execution.  To  hope  for  real  so- 
lemnity by  means  so  vulgar,  is  fit  only  for  the  conventicle. 
Of  variety  of  •  expression  it  is  utterly  deprived,  as  well  from  its 
want  of-  varied  accent  and  time,  as  from  the  inherent  poverty 
and  restricted  quality  of  the  melody ;  and  thus  it  is  capable 
'of  expressing  neither  grief  nor  joy,  hope,  penitence,  nor  that 
extensive  range  of  mixed  feeUngs  lying  between  the  earnest- 
ness of  prayer  and  the  assurance  of  &ith  and  religious  ex- 
ultation. All  the  strongest  and  most  vivid  passions  belong  to 
devotion,  and  yet  we  have  chosen  a  devotional  music  that  is 
unfitted  to  express  one  of  them.  And  its  harmonies  are  like 
its  melodies,  without  power,  variety,  or  effect. 

Thus  does  it  forfeit,  in  another  way,  all  the  advantages  to  be 
-derived  from  contrast  of  manner,  or  power,  in  the  orchestra, 
from  the  solo  through  the  duet,  and  onwards  to  the  effective 
•chorus.  But  let  the  music  be  what  it  may,  let  us  even  give  up 
all  thoughts  of  changing  our  psalmodic  system,  there  is  one 
thing  in  the  power  of  all  teachers,  as  of  all  performers,  and  that 
is,  a  due  attention  to  the  syllabic  expression,  the  most  indispen- 
sable of  all  the  qualities  which  a  vocal  performer  can  possess, 
and  which  is  surely  necessary  there,  above  all  places,  where 
it  is  the  poetry  rather  than  the  music  that  is  the  object — ^the 
grand  purpose  is  devotion. 

•  We  shall  make  but  few  remarks  on  our  cathedral  music. 
That,  in  this,  we  have  preserved  a  larger  share  of  the  old 
foreign  form,  is  known ;  yet,  while  we  have  preserved  the  form, 
we  have  suffered  the  greater  portion  of  the  spirit  to  evaporate. 
The  musicjsy  but  in  rare  instances,  cold  and  ineffective  in  itself, 
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«iid  it  IB  coldly  performed.    Is. not  the  caviae  chiefly  here  abtf 
the  deficiency  of  musical  knowledge  in  our  clergy?   wfaikf 
where  this  happens  to  he  nresent^  as  we  kfiow  instances  of  it,  it  b 
not  in  the  power  of  individuals,  nor  even  of «  chapter,  to  remedy 
the  evil;  it  is  incurable  without  a  total  change  of  system.    We 
cannot  discover  any  reason  whv  we  should  not  adopt  the  '^Te 
Peums/'  or  other  portions  of  the  service  whieh  ire  havead^ 
mitted,  from  the  best  foreign  composers.    We  respect  Engli^b 
ability,  and  desire  to  see  it  encouraged  in  aU  possible  waya* 
But  we  cannot  see  the  ii^ury  to  either  English  talent  or  Englisb 
devotion,  in  having  our  church  supplied  with  the  best  musii;i 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found.      The  English  anthem  is  the 
dullest  of  attempts  at  a  loftier  style  of  music  than  the  Psalm ; 
heavy  and  inefficient,  while.it  is  peculiar  to  ourselves^  and  the 
sleepy  produce  of  that  Flemish  taste  under  which  we  have  been 
30  long  doomed  to  groan.    Still  we  may  retain  the  words  and 
the  form  of  the  anthem,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  not  adopting 
another  and  better  class  of  composition,  possessjng^  as  we  & 
in  general,  sufficiently  qualified*  performers ;  nor,  with  the  pre- 
sent forms  and  restrictions,  could  there  be  the  least  hazard  of 
approaching  too  near  to  the  ostentatious  musical  service  of  a 
Church  whose  doctrines  and  habits  England  has  so  long  and  so 
wisely  disavowed. 

But  the  improvement  of  the  parish  psalmody  is  the  true  p<mi( 
of  importance.  The  question  is,  whether  it  be  improper,  or 
impossible,  to  make  the  musical  service  of  the  parish  church 
approach  nearer  to  that  of  the  cathedral ;  or,  in  plain  language 
to  extend  the  musical  part  of  that  service,  while  we. also  improve 
its  quality  ?  And  as  this  has  been  really  done  in  some  instances 
by  the  adoption  of  a  Gloria,  it  might  perhaps  be  gradually  ex- 
tended without  difficulty;  convinced,  with  the  founders  of  our 
church,  that  an  unbroken  succession  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving is  fatiguing  to  even  the  most  vigorous  and  decorous  at- 
tention. We  shall  always  object  to  a  musical  performance  of  the 
Creed,  considering  the  subject  as  too  important  and  solemn  to  be 
submitted  to  the  possible  distraction  of  melody }  but  there  may 
not  be  the  same  reason  why  tlie  Thanksgivings  should  not  be 
portions  of  the  musical  service,  considering  music  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  object.  Thus  would  the  Te  Deum,  the  Maff* 
nificat,  and  similar  parts  of  our  parish  service,  be  melodixea. 
It  is  with  truth  that  the  Romish  Church  has  been  accused  of 
attempting  to  attract  worshippers,  if  not  by  devotion,  by  means 
of  ornament,  shew,  and  ceremonial.  What  we,  the  reformed 
Churchy  rejected,  and  what  we  have  retained,  it  is  quite  unne- 
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dessarjr  to  states  nor  need  iv«  even  touch  on  the  often  aditated 
question  of  the  good  and  the  evil  of  a  largely  ceremonial  wor- 
ship. That  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  or  that 
Puritanism  generally^  plunged  rashly  and  injuriously  into  the 
opposite  extreme^  is  the  clear  opinion  of  our  Church,  palpably 
ahewn  in  its  practice*  Yet  as  loi^  as  human  nature  is  that  col« 
lection  of  imperfections  which  we  know  it  to  be ;  since,  in  the 
great  mass,  tnere  must  be  much  ignorance,  much  of  that  sub- 
nission  to  impulses  and  feehngs  which  is  equally  the  character 
pf  childhood ;  it  cannot  be  beneath  our  attention,  nor  can  it  be 
^ful,  moraUy  or  religiously  wrong,  to  use  every  innocent  expe- 
iUent  that  we  can  to  attract  the  multitude  to  devotional  exer* 
cises ;  to  render  the  churchy  the  act  and  place  of  congregating, 
desirable  or  pleasing*  This,  in  many  ways,  has  our  Churdi 
done ;  while,  reversely,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
luuB  scarcely  condescended  to  render  it  commodious ;  terrified| 
idly  terrified  as  it  has  been,  at  an  approach,  however  distant, 
•to  ceremonial. 

And  as  the  habits,  wealth,  and  knowledge  of  the  people  have 
improved,  as  refinement  and  deUcacy  have  increased,  so  has 
the  English  Church  admitted  more  of  those  comforts  in  its  me* 
chanic^  arrangements  than  were  formerly  in  use,  judiciously 
yielding  to  the  altered  state  of  society,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  And  even  the  Scottish  Church,  in  its  cities  at  least, 
has  thus  been  compelled  to  yield,  to  clothe  its  nakedness,  and 
remove  its  repugnancies.  Now  all  those  are  modes  of  attract- 
iikg,  or  at  least  of  not  repelling  the  people  from  that  place 
which  we  ought  to  render  welcome  to  tnem  ;  and  as  long  as  we 
can  increase  the  modes  of  attraction,  avoiding  the  hazard  of 
fHibstitating  a  ceremonial  for  a  true  religion,  it  is  the  interest  and 
tlie  duty  of  the  Church  so  to  act.  Ease,  air,  warmth,  comfort 
of  wiy  kind,  are  attractions,  if  of  a  negative  nature ;  and,  even 
beyond  this,  they  are  advantages,  because  cold,  pain,  discomfort 
of  any  kind,  are  distracting,  and  therefore  inimical  to  devotion* 
And,  in  this  viev^,  while  we  have  the  power,  by  means  of  sa- 
cred music,  to  increase  the  legitimate  attractions  of  the  church, 
which  are  the  attractions  of  religion,  it  is  an  expedient  that  we 
we  justified  in  using  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  innocence ;  in 
tliU  sense  too,  its  hmits  may  be  wide.  It  is  a  practical  truth 
that  persons,  as  many  there  must  be,  not  of  ardent  devotion, 
0>r  not  rigid  in  religious  duties,  are  repelled  from  churches  by 
bad  ^  music,  as  they  are  by  local  inconveniences.  Wherefore 
shouikl  he  who  is  vacillating  be  fiirther  discouraged ;  why 
should  we .  not  attempt  to  tfurn  the  balance  the  right  way  ? 
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«iid  it  IB  coldly  performed.    Is  not  the  caviae  chiefly  here  abtf 
the  deficiency  of  musical  knowledge  in  our  clergy?   wfaik^ 
where  this  happens  to  be  nresent^  as  we  kfiow  instances  of  it,  it  b 
not  in  the  power  of  individuals,  nor  even  of «  chapter,  to  leinedy 
the  evil;  it  is  incurable  without  a  total  change  of  system.    We 
cannot  discover  any  reason  whv  we  should  not  adopt  the  ^'Te 
Peums/*  or  other  portions  of  the  service  whieh  we  iMtve  mi^ 
mittedj  from  the  best  foreign  composers.    We  respect  English 
ability,  and  desire  to  see  it  encouraged  in  aJl  possible  ways;* 
But  we  cannot  see  the  injury  to  either  English  talent  or  Englisb 
devotion,  in  having  our  church  supplied  with  the  best  musii;i 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found.      The  English  anthem  is  the 
dullest  of  attempts  at  a  loftier  style,  of  music  than  the  Psalm ; 
heavy  and  inefficient,  while  it  is  peculiar  to  ourselves^  and  the 
sleepy  produce  of  that  Flemish  taste  under  which  we  have  been 
30  long  doomed  to  groan.    Still  we  may  retain  the  words  and 
the  form  of  the  anthem,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  not  adopting 
another  and  better  class  of  composition,  possessang^  as  we  d^ 
in  general,  sufficiently  qualified* performers ;  nor,  with  the  pre- 
sent forms  and  restrictions,  coiud  there  be  the  least  hazard  of 
approaching  too  near  to  the  ostentatious  musical  service  of  a 
Church  whose  doctrines  and  habits  England  has  so  long  and  so 
wisely  disavowed. 

But  the  improvement  of  the  parish  psahnody  is  the  true  pobe 
of  importance.  The  question  is,  whether  it  be  improper,  or 
impossible,  to  make  the  musical  service  of  the  parish  church 
approach  nearer  to  that  of  the  cathedral ;  or,  in  j^ain  language^ 
to  extend  the  musical  part  of  that  service,  while  we.  also  improve 
its  quality  ?  And  as  this  has  been  really  done  in  some  instances 
by  the  adoption  of  a  Gloria,  it  might  perhaps  be  gradually  ex- 
tended without  difficulty;  convinced,  with  the  founders  of  our 
church,  that  an  unbroken  succession  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving is  fatiguing  to  even  the  most  vigorous  and  decorous  at- 
tention. We  shall  always  object  to  a  musical  performance  of  the 
Creed,  considering  the  sulnect  as  too  important  and  solemn  to  be 
submitted  to  the  possible  mstraction  of  melody  ^  but  there  may 
not  be  the  same  reason  why  tlie  Thanksgivings  should  not  be 
portions  of  the  musical  service,  considering  music  as  peculiariy 
adapted  to  this  object.  Thus  would  the  Te  Deum,  the  Mag- 
nificat, and  similar  parts  of  our  parish  service,  be  melodixea. 
It  is  with  truth  that  the  Romish  Church  has  been  accused  of 
attempting  to  attract  worshippers,  if  not  by  devotion,  by  means 
of  ornament,  shew,  and  ceremonial.  What  we,  the  reformed 
Church,  rejected,  and  what  we  have  retained,  it  is  quite  unne- 
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flessarjr  to  ^te^  tior  need  iv«  even  touch  on  the  often  a^tated 
question  of  the  good  and  the  evil  of  a  largely  ceremonial  wor- 
ship. That  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  or  that 
Puritanism  generally^  plunged  rashly  and  injuriously  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  is  the  clear  opinion  of  our  Church,  palpably 
shewn  in  its  practice*  Yet  as  long  as  human  nature  is  that  col« 
lectioa  of  imperfections  which  we  know  it  to  foe ;  since,  in  the 
great  mass,  there  must  be  much  ignorance,  much  of  that  sub- 
mission to  impulses  and  feehngs  which  is  equally  the  character 
of  childhood  y  it  cannot  be  beneath  our  attention,  nor  can  it  be 
^ful,  moraUy  or  religiously  wrong,  to  use  every  innocent  expe- 
iUent  that  we  can  to  attract  the  multitude  to  devotional  exer* 
cises ;  to  render  the  churchy  the  act  and  place  of  congregating, 
desirable  or  pleasing*  This,  in  many  ways,  has  our  Church 
done ;  while,  reversely,  the  JPresby terian  Church  of  Scotland 
has  scarcely  condescended  to  render  it  commodious ;  terrifiedi 
idly  terrified  as  it  has  been,  at  an  approach,  however  distant, 
to  ceremonial. 

And  as  the  habits,  wealth,  and  knowledge  of  the  people  have 
improved,  as  refinement  and  deUcacy  have  increased,  so  has 
the  English  Church  admitted  more  of  those  comforts  in  its  me* 
chanic^  arrangements  than  were  formerly  in  use,  judiciously 
yielding  to  the  altered  state  of  society,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  And  even  the  Scottish  Church,  in  its  cities  at  least, 
has  thus  been  compelled  to  yield,  to  clothe  its  nakedness,  and 
remove  its  repugnancies.  Now  all  those  are  modes  of  attract- 
ingy  or  at  least  of  not  repelling  the  people  from  that  place 
which  we  ought  to  render  welcome  to  tnem  ;  and  as  long  as  we 
can  increase  the  modes  of  attraction,  avoiding  the  hazard  of 
fHibstitatinff  a  ceremonial  for  a  true  religion,  it  is  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  the  Church  so  to  act.  Ease,  air,  warmth,  comfort 
of  wiy  kind,  are  attractions,  if  of  a  negative  nature ;  and,  even 
beyond  this,  they  are  advantages,  because  cold,  pain,  discomfort 
of  any  kind,  are  distracting,  and  therefore  inimical  to  devotion* 
And,  in  this  view,  while  we  have  the  power,  by  means  of  sa- 
cred music,  to  increase  the  legitimate  attractions  of  the  church, 
which  are  the  attractions  of  religion,  it  is  an  expedient  that  we 
we  justified  in  using  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  innocence ;  in 
tliis  sense  too,  its  hmits  may  be  wide.  It  is  a  practical  truth 
that  persons,  as  many  there  must  be,  not  of  ardent  devotion, 
or  not  rigid  in  religious  duties,  are  repelled  from  churches  by 
bad  ^  music,  as  they  are  by  local  inconveniences.  Wherefore 
should  he  who  is  vacillating  be  fiirther  discouraged ;  why 
should  we .  not  attempt  to  tarn  the  balance  the  right  way  ? 
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«nd  it  is  coldly  perfonned.    Is  not  tlie  cause  chiefly  here  alsa 
tibe  deficiency  of  musical  knowledge  in  our  clergy?   whife^ 
where  this  happens  to  he  nresent,  as  we  kfiow  instances  of  it,  it  b 
not  in  the  power  of  indiviauals,  nor  e^en  of «  chapter,  to  remedy 
the  evil;  it  is  incurable  without  a  total  change  of  aystem.    We 
cannot  discover  any  reason  whv  we  should  not  adopt  die  ^'Te 
Peums/*  or  other  portions  of  the  service  whieh  we  have  ad« 
mitted,  from  the  best  foreign  composers.    We  respect  Engli«b 
ability^  and  desire  to  see  it  encouraged  in  aU  possible  waya* 
But  we  cannot  see  the  injury  to  either  English  talent  or  English 
devotion,  in  having  our  church  supplied  with  the  best  music, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found.      The   English  anthem  is  the 
dullest  of  attempts  at  a  loftier  style,  of  music  than  the  Psalm ; 
heavy  and  inefficient,  while  it  is  peculiar  to  ourselves^  and  the 
sleepy  produce  of  that  Flemish  taste  under  which  we  have  been 
90  long  doomed  to  groan.     Still  we  may  retain  the  words  and 
the  form  of  the  anthem,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  not  adopting 
another  and  better  class  of  composition,  possessing^  as  we  da 
in  general,  sufficiently  qualified*  performers ;  nor,  with  the  pre* 
sent  forms  and  restrictions,  coiud  there  be  the  least  hazard  of 
approaching  too  near  to  the  ostentatious  musical  service  of  a 
Church  whose  doctrines  and  habits  England  has  so  long  and  so 
wisely  disavowed. 

But  the  improvement  of  the  parish  psalmody  is  the  true  point 
of  importance.  The  question  is,  whether  it  be  improper,  or 
impossible,  to  make  the  musical  service  of  the  parish  church 
approach  nearer  to  that  of  the  cathedral ;  or,  in  plain  language 
to  extend  the  musical  part  of  that  service,  while  we.  also  improve 
its  quality  ?  And  as  this  has  been  really  done  in  some  instances 
by  the  adoption  of  a  Gloria,  it  might  perhaps  be  gradually  ex* 
tended  without  difficulty;  convinced,  with  the  founders  of  our 
church,  that  an  unbroKcn  succession  <xf  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving is  fatiguing  to  even  the  most  vigorous  and  decorous  at* 
tention.  We  shall  always  object  to  a  musical  performance  of  the 
Creed,  considering  the  sulnect  as  too  important  and  solenm  to  ht 
submitted  to  the  possible  distraction  of  melody ;  but  there  may 
not  be  the  same  reason  why  tlie  Thanksgivings  should  not  be 
portions  of  the  musical  service,  considering  music  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  object.  Thus  would  the  Te  Deum,  the  Mag* 
nificat,  and  similar  parts  of  our  parish  service,  be  melodised. 
It  is  with  truth  that  the  Romish  Church  has  been  accused  of 
attempting  to  attract  worshippers,  if  not  by  devotion,  by  means 
of  ornament,  shew,  and  ceremonial.  What  we,  the  reformed 
Church,  rejected,  and  what  we  have  retained,  it  is  quite  unne- 
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dessary  to  states  nor  need  we  even  touch  on  the  oftc^ti  agitated 
question  of  the  good  and  the  evil  of  a  largely  ceremonial  wor- 
ahip.  That  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  or  that 
Puritanism  generally^  plunged  rashly  and  injuriously  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  is  the  clear  opinion  of  our  Church,  palpably 
jBoewn  in  its  practice^  Yet  as  long  as  human  nature  is  that  col« 
lection  of  imperfections  which  we  know  it  to  be ;  since,  in  the 
great  mass,  there  must  be  much  ignorance,  much  of  that  sub- 
mission to  impulses  and  feelings  which  is  equally  the  character 
of  childhood  y  it  cannot  be  beneath  our  attention,  nor  can  it  be 
^fiil,  morally  or  religiously  wrong,  to  use  every  innocent  expe- 
i^nt  that  we  can  to  attract  the  multitude  to  devotional  exer* 
cises ;  to  render  the  churchy  the  act  and  place  of  congregating, 
desirable  or  pleasing.  This,  in  many  ways,  has  our  Church 
done ;  while^  reversely,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
lias  scarcely  condescended  to  render  it  commodious ;  terrifiedi 
idly  terrified  as  it  has  been,  at  an  approach,  however  distant, 
io  ceremonial. 

And  as  the  habits,  wealth,  and  knowledge  of  the  people  have 
im{M:oved,  as  refinement  and  deUcacy  have  increased,  so  has 
the  English  Church  admitted  more  of  those  comforts  in  its  me* 
chanical  arrangements  than  were  formerly  in  use,  judiciously 
yielding  to  the  altered  state  of  society,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  And  even  the  Scottish  Church,  in  its  cities  at  least, 
has  thus  been  compelled  to  yield,  to  clothe  its  nakedness,  and 
remove  its  repugnancies.  Now  all  those  are  modes  of  attract- 
iag,  or  at  least  of  not  repelling  the  people  from  that  place 
which  we  ought  to  render  welcome  to  tnem  ;  and  as  long  as  we 
can  increase  the  modes  of  attraction,  avoiding  the  hazard  of 
Mibstitutinff  a  ceremonial  for  a  true  religion,  it  is  the  interest  and 
tbe  duty  of  the  Church  so  to  act.  Ease,  air,  warmth,  comfort 
of  any  kind,  are  attractions,  if  of  a  negative  nature ;  and,  even 
beyond  this,  they  are  advantages,  because  cold,  pain,  discomfort 
of  any  kind,  are  distracting,  and  therefore  inimical  to  devotion. 
And,  in  this  view,  while  we  have  the  power,  by  means  of  sa- 
cred music,  to  increase  the  legitimate  attractions  of  the  church, 
which  are  the  attractions  of  religion,  it  is  an  expedient  that  we 
are  justified  in  using  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  innocence ;  in 
ttiia  sense  too,  its  limits  may  be  wide*  It  is  a  practical  truth 
that  persons,  as  many  there  must  be,  not  of  ardent  devotion, 
or  not  rigid  in  religious  duties,  are  repelled  from  churches  by 
bad' music,  as  they  are  by  local  inconveniences.  Wlierefore 
should  he  who  is  vacillating  be  fiirther  discouraged ;  why 
should  we. not  attempt  to  tmm  the  balance  the  right  way! 
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«nd  it  is  coldly  perfonned.    Is  not  tlie  caoae  chiefly  here  alsa 
the  deficiency  of  musical  knowledge  in  our  clergy?   while^ 
where  this  happens  to  he  nresent,  as  we  kfiow  instance  of  it,  it  b 
not  in  the  power  of  indiviauals,  nor  eren  of «  chapter,  to  reinedy 
the  evil;  it  is  incurable  without  a  total  change  of  system.    We 
cannot  discover  any  reason  whv  we  should  not  adopt  die  ^'Te 
Deums/*  or  other  portions  of  the  service  which  we  have  mif 
mitted,  from  the  best  foreign  composers.    We  respect  Engli«b 
ability,  and  desire  to  see  it  encouraged  in  aU  possible  waya* 
But  we  cannot  see  the  injury  to  either  English  talent  or  Englisli 
devotion^  in  having  our  church  supplied  with  the  best  music, 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found.      The   English  anthem  is  the 
dullest  of  attempts  at  a  loftier  style  of  music  than  the  Psalm ; 
heavy  and  inefficient,  white  it  is  peculiar  to  ourselves^  and  the 
sleepy  produce  of  that  Flemish  taste  under  which  we  have  been 
90  long  doomed  to  groan.     Still  we  may  retain  the  words  and 
the  form  of  the  anthem,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  not  adopting 
another  and  better  class  of  composition,  possessing^  as  we  ii 
in  general,  sufficiently  qualified* performers ;  nor,  with  the  pre- 
sent forms  and  restrictions,  coiud  there  be  the  least  hazard  of 
approaching  too  near  to  the  ostentatious  musical  service  of  a 
Church  whose  doctrines  and  habits  England  has  so  long  and  so 
wisely  disavowed. 

But  the  improvement  of  the  parish  psalmody  is  the  true  point 
of  importance.  The  question  is,  whether  it  be  improper,  or 
impossible,  to  make  the  musical  service  of  the  parish  church 
approach  nearer  to  that  of  the  cathedral ;  or,  in  plain  language^ 
to  extend  the  musical  part  of  that  service,  while  we.  also  improve 
its  quality  ?  And  as  this  has  been  really  done  in  some  instances 
by  the  adoption  of  a  Gloria,  it  might  perhaps  be  gradually  ex- 
tended without  difficulty;  convinced,  with  the  founders  of  our 
church,  that  an  unbroken  succession  <xf  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving  is  fatiguing  to  even  the  most  vigorous  and  decorous  at- 
tention. We  shall  always  object  to  a  musical  performance  of  the 
Creed,  considering  the  sulnect  as  too  important  and  solenm  to  ht 
submitted  to  the  possible  distraction  of  melody ;  but  there  may 
not  be  the  same  reason  why  tlie  Thanksgivings  should  not  be 
portions  of  the  musical  service,  considering  music  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  object.  Thus  would  the  Te  Deum,  the  Mag- 
nificat, and  similar  parts  of  our  parish  service,  be  melodised. 
It  is  with  truth  that  the  Romish  Church  has  been  accused  of 
attempting  to  attract  worshippers,  if  not  by  devotion,  by  means 
of  ornament,  shew,  and  ceremonial.  What  we,  the  reformed 
Church,  rejected,  and  what  we  have  retained,  it  is  quite  unne- 
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dessary  to  states  tior  need  we  even  touch  on  the  often  aditated 
question  of  the  good  and  the  evil  of  a  largely  ceremonial  wor- 
ship. That  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  or  that 
Puritanism  generally,  plunged  rashly  and  injuriously  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  is  the  clear  opinion  of  our  Church,  palpably 
shewn  in  its  practice^  Yet  as  long  as  human  nature  is  that  col* 
lection  of  imperfections  which  we  know  it  to  be ;  since,  in  the 
great  mass,  there  must  be  much  ignorance,  much  of  that  sub- 
■ussion  to  impulses  and  feeUngs  which  is  equally  the  character 
of  childhood  y  it  cannot  be  beneath  our  attention,  nor  can  it  be 
^ful,  morally  or  religiously  wrong,  to  use  every  innocent  expe- 
jiient  that  we  can  to  attract  the  multitude  to  devotional  exer* 
cises ;  to  render  the  church,  the  act  and  place  of  congregating, 
desirable  or  pleasing.  This,  in  many  ways,  has  our  Churcn 
done ;  while,  reversely,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
lias  scarcely  condescended  to  render  it  commodious ;  terrifiedi 
idly  terrified  as  it  has  been,  at  an  approach,  however  distant, 
io  ceremonial. 

And  as  the  habits,  wealth,  and  knowledge  of  the  people  have 
im{M:oved,  as  refinement  and  deUcacy  have  increased,  so  has 
the  £nfflish  Church  admitted  more  of  those  comforts  in  its  me* 
chanical  arrangements  than  were  formerly  in  use,  judiciously 
yielding  to  the  altered  state  of  society,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  And  even  the  Scottish  Church,  in  its  cities  at  least, 
has  thus  been  compelled  to  yield,  to  clothe  its  nakedness,  and 
jpemove  its  repugnancies.  Now  all  those  are  modes  of  attract- 
lag,  or  at  least  of  not  repelling  the  people  from  that  place 
which  we  ought  to  render  welcome  to  tnem  ;  and  as  long  as  we 
can  increase  the  modes  of  attraction,  avoiding  the  hazard  of 
substituting  a  ceremonial  for  a  true  religion,  it  is  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  the  Church  so  to  act.  Ease,  air,  warmth,  comfort 
of  any  kind,  are  attractions,  if  of  a  negative  nature ;  and,  even 
beyond  this,  they  are  advantages,  because  cold,  pain,  discomfort 
of  any  kind,  are  distracting,  and  therefore  inimical  to  devotion. 
And,  in  this  view,  while  we  have  the  power,  by  means  of  sa- 
cred music,  to  increase  the  legitimate  attractions  of  the  church, 
which  are  the  attractions  of  religion,  it  is  an  expedient  that  we 
are  justified  in  using  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  innocence ;  in 
ttiis  sense  too,  its  Umits  may  be  wide.  It  is  a  practical  truth 
that  persons,  as  many  there  must  be,  not  of  ardent  devotion, 
or  not  rigid  in  religious  duties,  are  repelled  from  churches  by 
bad' music,  as  they  are  by  local  inconveniences.  Wherefore 
should  he  who  is  vacillating  be  fiirther  discouraged ;  why 
should  we  not  attempt  to  turn  the  balance  the  right  way! 
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«nd  it  is  coldly  perfonned.  Isnot  the  cause  chiefly  here  wims 
the  deficiency  of  musical  knowledge  in  our  clergy?  while^ 
where  this  happens  to  he  nresent,  as  we  kfiow  instances  of  it,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  indiviauals,  nor  eren  of  a  chapter,  to  reviedy 
the  evil;  it  is  incurable  without  a  total  change  of  system.  We 
cannot  discover  any  reason  whv  we  should  not  adopt  die  ^'Te 
Peums/'  or  other  portions  of  the  service  whieh  we  have  waif 
mitted,  from  the  best  foreign  composers.  We  respect  Engliib 
ability,  and  desire  to  see  it  encouraged. in  aU  possible  ways* 
But  we  cannot  see  the  injury  to  either  English  talent  or  Elngltsb 
devotion^  in  having  our  church  supplied  with  the  best  musici 
wherever  it  is  to  be  found*  The  English  anthem  is  the 
dullest  of  attempts  at  a  loftier  style  of  music  than  the  Psalm ; 
heavy  and  inefficient,  white  it  is  peculiar  to  ourselves^  and  the 
sleepy  produce  of  that  Flemish  taste  under  which  we  have  been 
90  long  doomed  to  groan.  Still  we  may  retain  the  words  and 
the  form  of  the  anthem,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  not  adopting 
another  and  better  class  of  composition,  possessing^  as  we  & 
in  general,  sufficiently  qualified*  performers ;  nor,  with  the  pre* 
sent  forms  and  restrictions,  could  there  be  the  least  hazard  of 
approaching  too  near  to  the  ostentatious  musical  service  of  a 
Church  whose  doctrines  and  habits  England  has  so  long  and  so 
wisely  disavowed. 

But  the  improvement  of  the  parish  psalmody  is  the  true  poinC 
of  importance.  The  question  is,  whether  it  be  improper,  or 
impossible,  to  make  the  musical  service  of  the  parish  churck 
approach  nearer  to  that  of  the  cathedral ;  or,  in  plain  language^ 
to  extend  the  musical  pcirt  of  that  service,  while  we.  also  improve 
its  quality  ?  And  as  this  has  been  really  done  in  some  instances 
by  the  adoption  of  a  Gloria,  it  might  perhaps  be  gradually  ex- 
tended without  difficulty;  convinced,  with  the  founders  of  our 
church,  that  an  unbroKcn  succession  of  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving  is  fatiguing  to  even  the  most  vigorous  and  decorous  at- 
tention. We  shall  always  object  to  a  musical  performance  of  the 
Creed,  considering  the  sulnect  as  too  important  and  solenm  to  be 
submitted  to  the  possible  distraction  of  melody ;  but  there  may 
not  be  the  same  reason  why  tlie  Thanksgivings  should  not  be 
portions  of  the  musical  service,  considering  music  as  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  object.  Thus  would  the  Te  Deum,  the  Mag- 
nificat, and  similar  parts  of  our  parish  service,  be  melodist. 
It  is  with  truth  that  the  Romish  Church  has  been  accused  of 
attempting  to  attract  worshippers,  if  not  by  devotion,  by  means 
of  ornament,  shew,  and  ceremonial.  What  we,  the  reformed 
Church,  rejected,  and  what  we  have  retained,  it  is  quite  unne- 
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dessary  to  states  tior  need  we  even  touch  on  the  ofU^ti  Mitated 
question  of  the  good  and  the  evil  of  a  largely  ceremonial  wor- 
«mp.  That  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  or  that 
Puritanism  generally,  plunged  rashly  and  injuriously  into  the 
opposite  extreme,  is  the  clear  opinion  of  our  Church,  palpably 
shewn  in  its  practice.  Yet  as  long  as  human  nature  is  that  col« 
lection  of  imperfections  which  we  know  it  to  be ;  since,  in  the 
great  mass,  there  must  be  much  ignorance,  much  of  that  sub- 
aaission  to  impulses  and  feelings  which  is  equally  the  character 
of  childhood  ^  it  cannot  be  beneath  our  attention,  nor  can  it  be 
^fiil,  morally  or  religiously  wrong,  to  use  every  innocent  expe- 
.dient  that  we  can  to  attract  the  multitude  to  devotional  exer* 
cises ;  to  render  the  church,  the  act  and  place  of  congregating, 
desirable  or  pleasing.  This,  in  many  ways,  has  our  Churcb 
.done ;  while,  reversely,  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 
has  scarcely  condescended  to  render  it  commodious ;  terrifiedi 
idly  terrified  as  it  has  been,  at  an  approach,  however  distant, 
io  ceremonial. 

And  as  the  habits,  wealth,  and  knowledge  of  the  people  have 
im{M:oved,  as  refinement  and  delicacy  have  increased,  so  has 
the  English  Church  admitted  more  of  those  comforts  in  its  me* 
chaniciu  arrangements  than  were  formerly  in  use,  judiciously 
yielding  to  the  altered  state  of  society,  and  the  feelings  of  the 
people.  And  even  the  Scottish  Church,  in  its  cities  at  least, 
has  thus  been  compelled  to  yield,  to  clodie  its  nakedness,  and 
remove  its  repugnancies.  Now  all  those  are  modes  of  attract- 
iBgy  or  at  least  of  not  repelling  the  people  from  that  place 
which  we  ought  to  render  welcome  to  tnem  ;  and  as  long  as  we 
can  increase  the  modes  of  attraction,  avoiding  the  hazard  of 
Mibstitutinff  a  ceremonial  for  a  true  religion,  it  is  the  interest  and 
the  duty  of  the  Church  so  to  act.  Ease,  air,  warmth,  comfort 
of  any  kind,  are  attractions,  if  of  a  negative  nature ;  and,  even 
beyond  this,  they  are  advantages,  because  cold,  pain,  discomfort 
of  any  kind,  are  distracting,  and  therefore  inimical  to  devotion. 
And,  in  this  view,  while  we  have  the  power,  by  means  of  sa- 
cred music,  to  increase  the  legitimate  attractions  of  the  church, 
which  are  the  attractions  of  religion,  it  is  an  expedient  that  we 
are  justified  in  using  to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  innocence ;  in 
this  sense  too,  its  Umits  may  be  wide.  It  is  a  practical  truth 
that  persons,  as  many  there  must  be,  not  of  ardent  devotion, 
or  not  rigid  in  reUgious  duties,  are  repelled  from  churches  by 
bad' music,  as  they  are  by  local  inconveniences.  Wherefore 
should  he  who  is  vacillating  be  fiirther  discouraged ;  why 
should  we .  not  attempt  to  torn  the  balance  the  right  way  ? 
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And  that  it  is  thus  turned  by  g^od  church  music,  is  acommoh 
truth  to  be  witnessed  every  day.  A  good  organ,  a  good  or- 
chestra, the  reputation  of  good  church  music,  is  a  standing 
reason  of  frequenting  particular  churches  :  and  should  even 
mere  idle  curiosity,  or  the  simple  love  of  music,  be  the  motive, 
let  us  not  forget  that,  thus  incidentally,  is  great  good  often  pro- 
duced, as,  in  stronger  cases,  **  they  who  came  to  scoff  remained 
to  pray." 

Those  are  solid  reasons  for  the  improvement  of  our  church 
music ;  we  must  recollect  that  it  is  a  refined  age  ;  we  must  also 
recollect  that  it  is  one  which  solicits  the  gratification  of  its 
tastes,  and  which,  in  pursuing  it,  most  notoriously,  in  our  capi^ 
tal  at  least,  neglects  its  religious  duties.  Why  not  war  against 
the  enemy  with  his  own  weapons,  since  we  can  purify  his  snares 
while  we  adopt  them ;  and  can  even  render  salutary  that  which, 
in  his  hands,  was  pernicious.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  also, 
that,  being  a  refined  age,  it  is  becoming  a  musical  one ;  highly 
so  in  comparison  with  even  half  a  century  past,  and  fkr  more 
when  compared  with  that  which  adopted  our  present  system  of 
church  music.  If  it  was  then  intended  to  attract  the  people, 
by  combining  it  with  devotion,  as  it  unquestionably  was,  then 
has  the  age  passed  it  and  left  it  behind,  while  it  is  but  adhering 
to  the  same  original  principle,  to  make  it  to  follow  the  current 
of  improvement. 

That  the  methodist  Wesley,  judged  the  beauty  and  power 
of  church  music  a  valuable  auxiliary,  is  well  known ;  and  how- 
ever that  which  he  adopted  is  faulty  in  its  kind,  a  consequence, 
partly,  it  is  probable,  of  his  insufficient  knowledge  in  thiB 
science,  the  effect  did  correspond  to  his  foresight.  It  did  be- 
come a  valuable  auxilianr,  and  aided  to  fill  his  chapels ;  and 
who  shall  question,  whether  in  our  estabUshment,  much  more 
important  good  might  not  be  effected  by  the  same  justifiaUe 
means.  We  have  no  fear  of  being  thus  led  to  the  vicimty  of 
the  Popish  Church.  It  is  to  all  that  is  there  propared  and 
disnlayed  to  the  sight,  that  we  must  attribute  the  peadisr 
fiiult  of  foreign  worship.  Sacred  music  cannot  degenerate  into 
a  ceremonial,  even  under  far  wider  limits  than  we  would  allow 
to  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  consider  it  innocent.  Evea 
were  the  music  of  the  Romish  Church  faulty  in  the  oslentatioiis 
or  theatrical  mode  of  its  expression,  let  us  remember  our  great 
advantages  over  it  in  the  use  of  our  own  understood  language. 
To  the  foreign  worshipper  it  may  be  mere  music,  for  the  words 
may  be  unknown :  to  tne  Protestant  Englishman,  it  can  nefcr 
be  other  than  sacred  music,  and  the  music  of  devotion;  b^ 
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cause,  to  him,  it  must  ever  be  associated  with  the  intelligible 
words  of  prayer  and  praise ;  with  the  beautiful  and  affectuig 
poetry  of  the  divine  and  royal  bard,  or  the  not  less  devout,  and 
only  less  sacred  compositions  of  the  saints  and  fathers  of  the 
illustrious  Church  of  England. 

We  cannot  now  talk  of  Mr.  Sankey's  new  version.  The  at- 
tempt has  been  so  often  made,  that  new  excellence  is  almost 
beyond  hope.  Thp  present  work  has  the  merit  of  good  in- 
tentions. 


The  Temptations  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Wilderness^  explained  as  sym^ 
holicaUy  representing  the  Trials  of  the  Christian  Church.  By 
Geokoe    Miller,    D.D.    M.R.I.A.     and    M.R.S.L.       %s.  6df. 

'    Rivingtons.     London.     1826. 

The  Irish  Clergy  should  do  something  at  last.  Their  Church 
contains  many  intelligent  and  learned  men.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  importance  of  their  peculiar  situation,  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Protestantism  in  a  Popish  land;  and  as  little 
of  the  value  of  their  peculiar  knowledge  to  the  cause  of  truth 
and  religion.  Yet  from  some  circumstances  altogether  unac- 
countable by  us,  they  seem  to  shrink  from  the  natural,  simple, 
and  honourable  labours  of  Uterature. 

We  by  no  means  involve  deeply  in  this  charge  the  Dublin 
college.  The  great  solitary  university  of  Ireland,  its  higher 
members  are  occupied  enough  and  more  than  enough  with  the 
most  exhausting  and  time-destroying  of  all  employments,  that 
of  daily  teaching  a  succession  of  boys.  Twenty  years  worn 
away  in  this  task  may  well  drain  off  the  ebuUiency  of  literary 
ambition,  and  make  a  man  think  more  of  his  bed  than  of  his 
books.  Mature  life  is  not  the  time  for  putting  on  our  armour 
for  the  stem  and  precarious  triumphs  of  English  authorship. 
Unth  this  system  shall  be  improve,  the  '^  Silent  Sister"  must 
be  silent  still;  the  spirit  of  vigorous  minds  must  be  evaporated 
in  official,  unnoticed  labour ;  the  professorship  that  should 
be  only  the  stimulant  and  auspice  of  literary  distmction  must  in 
general  remain  its  Umit ;  and  the  genius  that  had  bounded  up 
tiie  early  ruggedness  of  the  ascent,  must  feel  almost  a  physiciu 
impediment  to  its  progress,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  vigour ; 
feel,  like  the  travellers  among  mountains,  that  every  higher  step 
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•^aiaes  it  into  a  region  of  exbaustiony  and  that  to  breathej  it 
must  abandon  the  splendour  of  the  prospect  and  descends 
Yet  the  Dublin  CoUege  has  had  a  duty  to  do,  which  it  has 
done  well.  Whatever  literature  may  live  in  Ireland  is  of  its 
growth  ;  and  no  one  has  had  intercourse  with  its  accomplished 
4Uid  learned  members,  but  must  remember  it  with  gratification, 
and  be  zealous  for  its  honour  and  prosperity  *• 
.  But  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  clergy  ar6  more  fortunately 
situated  for  this  purpose.  And  without  going  through  thelabours 
of  the  deeper  theology,  they  might  still  do  a  duty  of  essential 
value.  The  paramount  question  of  the  Christian  world ;  the  great 
controversy  which  must  rapidly  absorb  all  others  ;  the  fearful 
centre  on  which  may  at  this  hour  be  turning  the  fates  of 
England  and  mankind,  is  Popery.  Whether  the  worship 
of  the  living  God  is  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  worship  of  relics 
lind  rags  and  stocks  and  stones  ;  whether  man  is  to  love  Qoi 
and  honour  the  King,  according  to  the  Gospel ;  or  to  abjare 
his  allegiance  to  both,  for  the  sake  of  bowing  down  his  neck 
under  the  heel  of  a  profligate,  cruel,  and  ambitious  tyranny; 
whether  England,  the  noblest  champion  of  truth,  freedom,  and 
religion,  is  to  be  branded  and  broken  to  the  dust,  aa  only  the 
darkest  culprit  against  the  majesty  of  the  '^  God  of  this  world  ;** 
are  henceforth  to  be  the  questions  for  the  British  empire,  and 
for  more  than  the  British  empire ! 

-  Fairly  brought  to  the  test  before  the  intelligence  of  England, 
they  could  not  remain  questions  for  a  moment.  £ut  there  is 
an  artificial  obscurity  thrown  round  them,  for  the  express  piir> 
pose  of  baffling  the  public  intelligence.  This  it  should  be  the 
first  duty,  as  it  is  fully  in  the  power  of  the  Irish  Protestant 
clergy  to  enlighten.  In  England,  the  practical  part  of  Popery  is 
Utterly  remote  from  our  observation ;  and,  but  for  the  periodic 
absurdities  and  vulgar  clamouring  of  its  mob  meetings,  we 
^should  scarcely  know,  that  it  was  any  thing  deeper  stained 
Than  a  pining  and  ill  fed  imposture,  domesticated  among  the 
^prejudices  of  an  ignorant  peasantry.  Jesuitism,  that  mingled 
Hpirit  of  avarice  and  perfidy,  the  Belial  and  Mammon  of  the 
Pandemonium,  is  digging  under  the  foundations  of  the  land 
^ven  here,  but  it  is  digging  without  noise.  More  than  two 
centuries  have  passed  away  since  men  laid  their  heads  on  their 
pillows  in  England,  without  fear  of  being  roused  before  mom- 

'  *  We  sboald  Teoolleot,  among  the  modem  autborship  or  this  CoHege,  tfet 
celebrated  Discourses  od  the  Atonement,  by  Archbishop  Ma^eeytbeooBeofili 
fellows ;  and  the  very  acute  and  original  volume  of  sermons  published  a  Av 
jrears  since  by  the  present  professor  of  natural  philosophy,  Dr.  Uoyd.  Tlift 
.^e  others  too,  honoiiraMe  to  their  writers. 
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ing  by  Popish  insurrection.  The  ashes  of  the  martyrs  ia 
Smithfield  are  more  than  two  centuries  cold.  Even  the  gener 
rous  nature  of  the  people,  their  love  of  enlarging  the  circle  of 
freedom  to  all  orders  of  men,  and  their  habitusd  fearlessness, 
dispose  them  to  look  unsuspiciously  on  even  the  excesses  of 
petitioners  for  freedom.  It  is  for  the  Irish  Protestant  Clergy 
to  awake  us  from  this  generous  delusion.  They  know  the 
nature  of  Popery  from  the  strong  evidence  of  its  own  acts. — 
The  sullen  depression  of  all  knowledge  and  aspiration  of 
mind ;  the  secret,  old  revenge  ;  the  prostrate  superstition ;  the 
personal  vice ;  tlie  sullen  and  irreconcilable  hostility  to  Eng- 
land and  the  Gospel ;  that  constitute  the  very  being  of  Popery. 
They  have  been,  like  the  prophet,  led  within  the  curtain  of  the 
€vil  shrine,  and  can  tell  us  of  the  abominations  there,  the  dark^ 
ened  worship,  the  idolatry,  the  sanctioned  profligacy.  And 
who  shall  say,  that  it  is  not  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving 
this  testimony  to  the  world,  for  the  world's  warning,  against  the 
deepest  of  all  religious  corruptions,  that  a  Protestant  clergy 
have  been  providentially  planted  and  sustained  in  Ireland? 
Watchers  at  the  mouth  of  the  very  cavern  of  Popery  in  its  bar- 
barian arrogance,  and  dissolute  riot  of  superstition ! 

Popery  will  be  abolished,  soon  or  late ; — perhaps  at  no .  dis- 
tant time.  But  it  will  perish  like  the  giant,  and  bear  down  with 
it  multitudes  of  the  careless  and  indolent  lookers  on  into  a 
common  grave.  Wherever  the  convulsion  may  begin  or  end, 
it  will  shake  the  civilized  world,  and  be  a  tremendous  test  of  the 
security  of  men  and  nations.  If  Popery  should  be  suffered  to 
continue  its  disguise  before  the  people  of  England,  it  may  ad- 
vance still  closer  to  the  Legislature  than  it  has  done  even  within 
those  few  years ;  and  in  those,  its  advance  has,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, been  of  a  kind  that  demands  the  most  instant  and  resolute 
resistance  from  all  Christians  and  patriots.  Once  in  the  Legisla- 
ture, it  wiU  work  its  way ; — ^by  the  double  faculty  of  its  insidious 
pliancy,  and  its  fierce  obstinacy,  obstinate  in  the  determination 
to  be  supreme,  pliant  and  winding  by  all  obstacles  until  it  wraps 
its  spirals  round  the  throne.  '1  hen,  "  Vae  Victis,"  woe  be  to 
Protestantism  in  England,  and  in  Europe;  the  old  Spirit  will 
be  let  loose  from  his  dungeon ;  and  will  rejoice  ;  and  go  forth  to. 
smite  with  tenfold  malignity,  "  knowing  that  he  hath  but  a  short 
time. 

For  all  this  we  have  the  evidence  of  history ;  but  that  evidence 
has  ffrown  too  distant  and  shadowy  to  make  its  due  impression 
on  me  English  public.  The  representations  of  the  Englisli 
Clergy,  or  of  any  men  not  eye-witnesses ^  must  be  comparatively 
inefficient.  The  duty  must  devolve  on  the  Irish  Clergy.  A 
single  pamphlet^  limiting  itself  to  the  exact  statement  of  facts 
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mUne$^  by  the  writer ,  would,  eyeii  without  any  pretensions 
to  eloquence^  be  worth  all  that  could  come  from  toe  highest 
sbiliW  not  upon  the  spot.  There  is  perhaps  no  clergyman  in 
the  Iropish  districts  ot  Ireland,  whose  daily  observation  would 
not  supply  materials  for  such  a  record,  and  who  could  not  thus 
most  advantageously  contribute  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  Eng- 
land. The  pecuniary  risk  of  such  publications  must  in  general 
be  triflins ;  and  could  scarcely,  under  way  circumstances,  be  a 
matter  of  importance  to  the  Beneficed  Clergy.^  Yet  we  know 
no  more  valuable  use  than  might  be  derived  from  a  fund,  or 
contribution  among  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment, for  the  express  purpose  of  publishing  such  works  as 
should  seem  to  a  committee  of  themselves  fit  u>t  the  public  eye, 
but  whose  publication  might  be  an  inconvenience  to  their  ati* 
thors.  The  religious  reform  of  Ireland  must  be  found  in  Dn- 
cussion !  The  pen  will  pierce;  where  the  voice  of  the  pulpit  is 
lost.  Discussion  upon  all  the  practices  of  Popery,  examination 
into  her  ^tenets,  demands  for  her  authorities,  proofs  of  her 
fiibrications,  exposure  of  her  fantastic  delusions,  her  vulgar 
miracles,  her  secret  despotism ;  enquiry,  urged  in  all  the  forms 
that  can  seize  on  the  mind,  should  be  multipied. 

The  only  formidable  enemy  of  truth  is  concealment.  The 
Popish  priest  should  be  driven  to  give  a  "  reason  for  the  faith 
that  is  in  him."  If  he  give  it,  its  futility  can  be  shewn  ;  if  he 
give  it  not,  his  defeat  must  be  palpable ;  and  his  conviction 
may  follow. 

In  this  feeling,  we  can  regret  the  cessation  of  those  meetings, 
in  which  the  Protestant  divines,  a  year  or  two  since,  summoned 
the  Papists  to  argument.     We  are  perfectly  awake  to  their  in- 
conveniences, to  the  inadequacy   of  conviction  under  such 
circumstances,  to  the  suspicious  triumph  of  the  stronger  lung8» 
and  to  even  the  possible  disturbances.  Yet  we  regret  their  loss,  as 
the  loss  of  one  way  of  discussion ;  almost  the  only  way  hitherto 
attempted.    Whatever  might  be  their  public  result,  they  woaU 
at  least  compel  the  Popish  priest  to  read,  he  must  turn  over 
the  leaves  of  his  neglected  Bible ;  his  thoughts  must  be  sent  out 
among  facts  and  principles  new  to  his  life  of  lazy  and  vegetative 
ignorance ;  the  inveterate  moss  and  weedy  surface  of  the  ndoi 
must  have  been  disturbed,   and  a  way,  however  sUght  and 
unskilful,  must  have  been  made  for  the  dews  of  heaven  to  trickle 
within. 

And  it  is  to  the  priest  that  the  appeal  should  be  made. 

The  strong  hold   of  the  error  is  in  him.     It  is  his  shadoir 

that  at  once  obscures  and  awes  the  people.     There  must  be 

among  the  two  thousand  Popish  priests  of  Ireland  some  better 

minds,  some  inteWecU  that  neither  the  brutbh  ignorance  nor 
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the  Bluggish  sensuafity^  nor  the  hardiened  and  bitter  prejudices 
of  their  order,  hate  encrusted  over.  There  must  be  some  who 
in  their  solitude  are  stricken  with  the  sudden  questions,  Why 
are  they  the  slaves  of  Rome  ?  Why  are  they  forbidden  to  give 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  whom  it  was  given  by  its  Lord? 
Why  aM  they  compelled  to  defend  the  gross  absurdity  of 
Popish  miracles,  and  beUeve  that  a  picture  cures  a  disease,  and 
that  a  wooden  saint  talks,  weeps,  walks,  prophesies  ?  Why  are 
dbtir  common  sense  alld  their  natural  piety  to  be  equally  put  to 
Ae  torture  of  believing  that  flour  and  water  can  be  fabricated 
mto  the  Eternal  God,  even;  into  the  body  and  spirit  of  Him 
whom  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain ! 

Must  there  not  be  some  among  them  who  shrink  from  the 
results  of  their  long  experiment  upon  the  people;  the  utter 
fiulore  of  Popery  to  inculcate  the  peace  and  good-will  that  are 
die  living  essentials  of  the  Gospel ;  the  hollow  honesty,  the 
disrespect  for  an  oath,  the  habitual  burnings  and  murders^ 
the  whole  train  of  conspiracy  and  midnight  assassination, 
that  make  the  character  and  the  curse  of  their  humiliated 
country  ? 

.   Let  us  follow  one  of  those  priests,  in  whom  the  common  heart 
and  understanding  of  our  nature  have  not  been  utterly  crushed 
out  by  sullen  and  leaden  superstition ;  entering  the  cabin  where 
every  face  shews  the  passions  of  the  past  night,  and  every  hand  is 
still  discoloured  with  the  hue  of  that  night  of  carnage.  His  mind 
must  be  a  combination  of  disgust  and  abhorrence  at  the  scene ; 
nay,  and  of  shame,  of  doubt,  of  scorn  for  the  measureless  im- 
potence of  the  teaching  which  had  thus  given  over  his  people 
to  '*  swallow  iniquity  like  water."     But  he  has  come  on  his 
round  of  duty ;  he  ^'confesses*'  the  group  ;  he  either  becomes 
the  depository  of  their  unquestionable   crime,  or  is  content 
to  receive  a  tissue  of  equivocation  and  perjury.   He  thus  either 
becomes  their  fellow-traitor,   or  is   satisfied  to  appear  their 
dupe.    He  is  any  thing  but  their  dupe.    And  yet  he  goes 
through  the  desperate  mockery  of  the  rite ;  and  in  the  face 
of  heaven  dares  to  declare  them  purified  of  all  their  stains.  Be- 
fore he  has  closed  his  eyes  again  that  night,  the  same  group 
will  be  loose  over  the  land,  the  burnings  and  murders  will  be. 
renewed ;  he  knows  this,  and  knowing  it,  can  it  be  conceived 
that  the  mind  of  such  a  man  must  not  be  sometimes  touched 
^th  a  sense  of,  at  least,  the  incongruity,  the  improbability,  per- 
liaps  the  utter  difficulty  of  reconciling  his  doctrine  or  his  rite 
^th  the  spirit  of  Christianity  ?  His  '*  absolution"  is  a  direct 
^UKmragement  to  crime ;  by  making  the  criminal  secure  after 
the  act,  it  clearly  stimulates  him  before.    The  remorse  is  noto- 
^rioiisly  verbal.    The  certainty  of  forgiveness  has  takeu  a^i&?i 
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the  only  barrier  standing  between  man  and  that  host  of  secret 
atrocities  which  evade,  or  hope  to  evade  the  law.  What  is  the 
priest  then^  but  the  principal  actor  in  the  outrage  ;  the  acces- 
sary before  the  fact }  the  reservoir  of  the  great  corruption 
which  issues  forth,  only  to  lay  waste  and  poison  the  general 
peasant  mind  ?  And  what  is  his  doctrine  of  forgiveness,  thus 
rashly  and  customarily  lavished,  but  the  direct  antagonist  of  tbe 
whole  substance  of  religion  ? 

But  let  us  follow  him  further,  to  the  jail.  He  there  finds  one 
of  those  miserable  slaves  of  passion  and  brutal  ignorance  that 
crowd  the  dungeons  of  Ireland ;  sorry  for  nothing  but  the  detec- 
tion, or,  as  is  the  case  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  exulting  in  the 
crime.  But  the  ready  salve  of  every  conscience  is  at  hand.  The 
;'  absolution"  is  given  by  the  priest.     The  impenitent  penitent 
is  speedily  and  thoroughly  cleansed  for  heaven  by  a  few  words 
of  which  he  has  scarcely  a  comprehension  ;  and  the  savage  and 
murderer  goes  to  the  scaffold  triumphing,  and  declaring  that 
he  ''dies  innocent."    Is  it  not  beyond  all  human  creduuty  to 
believe  that  this  is  religion,  or  that  it  is  not  fatal  to  all  reli^oo, 
or  that  its  example  is  not  ruinous  to  the  wretched  and  blinded 
multitude  whom  the  wliole  fable  of  Pojpery  is  **  cunningly  de- 
vised" to  delude?     Is  it  not  equally  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  priest  must  sometimes  be  staggered  by  this  consciousness, 
and   that  seeing   such    fruits   from   the   tree,    he    must   be 
forced  to  the  conjecture  that  the  tree  may  be  rooted  in  evil?  To 
direct,  encourage,  and  enlighten  such  perplexities,  which  are 
the  very  impulses  of  the  same  Spirit  of  God  that  walked  upon 
the  waters  of  the  deep,  is  among  the  first  duties  of  Christianity. 
We  must  not  be  repelled  by  the  occasional  difficulty.     There 
may  be  the  ears  that  will  not  hear ;  and  the  understanding  maybe 
buried  in  a  depth  of  native  prejudice  that  no  human  strength  can 
uncover;  there  may  be  even  the  tremendous  and  total  delusion, 
the  judicial  frenzy  of  error;  "Is  Edom  gone  astray,  is  Edoin 
gone  after  idols,  let  him  alone  /"     But  it  is  the  duty  of  evenr 
Christian  man,  and,  by  a  still  more  solemn  obligation,  of  that 
sacred  class  whose  state  in  life,  education,  and  opportunities, 
give  them  the  largest  means, — to  revive  the  fires  upon  the  true 
altar,  and  by  its  flame  scatter  the  more  than  midnight  obseuiity 
of  the  Popish  Clergy  of  Ireland.  ^ 

The  services  of  one  priest  restored  from  his  idolatries  to  die 
worship  of  the  living  God,  might  be  incalculable.  Not,  of 
'Course,  from  the  paltry  triumph  of  controversy,  nor  firom  the 
passing  honour  of  having  brought  off  an  ally  from  the  head- 
quarters of  the  adversary  ;  nor  even  from  the  advantages  of  hii 
personal  confession  of  the  habitual  errors  of  his  chiupoi.  Bn^ 
from  his  local  knowledge  of  the  delusion,  his  power  of  givdinf 
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tffl  into  tliose  cbniets  of  the  native  heart  whete  the  errora  of 
Popery  make  their  securest  refuge;  his  means  of  teaching 
others  m  the  way  in  which  he  himself  was  taught^  and,  cotisd- 
ouis  of  the  sentient  parts  of  his  own  mind,  there  laying  the  Gob- 
pel  to  the  minds  of  his  fellow  men. 

Thet«  have  been  such  individuals  among  the  Irish  priest- 
hood; though,  from  a  strange  neglect,  their  powieris  of  good 
have  not  been  hitherto  encouraged  into  full  action.  Thiait^ 
there  are  many  lingering  on  the  unhappy  middle  shore,  betweeif 
disgust  at  their  own  doctrines  and  shame  of  acknowlectged 
conversion,  we  fully  believe.  And  are  there  not  a  still  moW* 
numerous  class,  who  wearied  of  thinking,  and  hopeless  of  being 
relieved,  give  way  altogether,  and  take  refuge  in  the  troubled 
and  reluctant  conviction  that,  all  religion  is  a  dream !  In  the 
whole  wide  circle  of  human  calamity  there  can  be  ho  agonjr^ 
more  bitter  thah  this ;  no  more  melancholy  sight  to  man ;  none 
more  awflil  and  heart-absorbing  to  a  Christian;  than  a  nobte 
mind  thus  plunged  lip  deep  into  these  waters  of  death,  strug- 
fffiE^  with  his  last  powers  still  to  hate  a  glance  of  the  world  of 
S^ht  and  wonders  above  his  h^ad ;  till  despair  fills  him,  and 
mth  folded  arms  he  sinks  ''ten  thousanfd  fathom  down." 

Then,  say  we,  let  discussion  be  multiplied  ;  let  the  bigotted 
lie  foiirced  to  took  into  the  grotmds  of  theilr  bigotry ;  the  indo-^ 
lent  and  unlearned  be  shaken  out  of  their  monkish  sloth ;  latifft 
the  doubting,  the  ingenuous  and  the  intelligent  besttengthened, 
cheered,  and  tSrotected.  How  much  of  this  may  be  the  pro- 
vince, of  the.  higher  Protestant  Clergy,  or  how  much  of  the 
lower,  mu$t  be  lefl  to  themselves.  The  Irish  Church  has  now 
at  its  head  some  eminent  persons  fully  equal  to  the  exigency; 

S^at  Us  it  is.  And  this  is  the  paramount  duty  whi^  the 
hfflish  establishment  expects  from  them ;  sleepless  vigilance 
a^nst  popish  delusion  ;  the  instant  detection  of  artifice,  th^ 
c&ar  exposure  of  the  crying  evils  of  the  national  superstitioui 
akid  the  libehil  and  extensive  encouragement  of  all  [estimate 
means  of  sehding  scriptural  knowledge  among  the  popish  peo- 
ple and  Priesthood ! 

Why  should  i^ccess  be  thought  improbable.  Is  it  not  th6 
GoslPEL  that  we  have  in  our  hands !  Have  we  not  the  pro- 
mise of  God  that  he  will  speed  it  on  its  way !  Is  not  the  effort 
fo  poiir  liffht  where  before  there  was  darkness ;  and  plant  life 
where  berore  there  was  insensibility ;  to  dl*ain  those  great  ancient 
wpAiin  of  bitterness  that  make  the  land  a  marsh,  a  vast,  and 
j^rdfiness  pt)6l  of  contagion,  a:nd  strike  into  it  the  principle  of 
'health  and  living  fertility,  the  most  glorious  labour  that  can 
£|11  to  tl)e  lot  of  man !  Casting  out  of  the  question  all  the  civil 
NQ.'viii.  vol."  iV.  F  f 
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benefits  to  the  countrv  or  the  individual ;  it  is  to  such  labdurs 
beyond  all  others^  tnat  the  Spirit  of  God  openlv  prodaimi 
the  most  exalted  rewards  of  that  eternal  world,  where  'Ithey 
who  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  atars  for 
ever  and  ever.*  Or  what  more  illustrious  office  can  be  coin 
ferred  on  our  nature,  than  to  stand  at  the  head  of  that  grave 
where  the  earliest  faith  of  Ireland  *»  the  faith  of  the  prophets 
and  apostles,  has  lain  so  long  dead  in  its  popish  shroud,  and 
with  the  delegated  power  of  heaven  to  command  it  to  arise, 
and  be  loosed  of  its  grave-clothes,  and  come  forth  a  living  mira« 
de,  and  a  paramount  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Revelatioa. 

From  those  feelings,  we  are  gratified  by  seeing  a  writer  of 
Dr.  Miller's  abilities  and  character  adopting  subjects  that  ap» 
proach  in  any  degree  to  the  great  controversy :  and  his  present 
wbject  may  approach  more  nearly  than  even  he  has  suspected. 

He  commences  his  enquiry  into  our  Lord's  temptation  by  a 
number  of  preliminaries,  in  wnich  we  entirely  agree  with  him* 
We  agree,  that  there  b  no  reason  why  Scripture  discoveriei 
should  not  have  been  reserved  for  our  age,  or  for  any  age  to 
come/  The  truths  necessary  to  Salvation  having  been  de* 
livered  from  the  first;  there  is  no  more  improbabUity  that 
theology  should  be  a  growing  science,  than  that  medicme,  or 
natural  philosophy  should,  or  than  that  the  microscope  should 
give  us 

^  The  wonders  God  displays 
To  combat  Atheists  with  in  modem  days.'' 

4 

We  agree,  that  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  temptation  is 
the  one  to  which  we  should  look ;  from  the  distinct  nature  of 
his  narrative  \  and  we  will  add,  from  the  circumstance,  to  which 
Dr.  M3Ier  has  not  adverted,  that  St.  Luke's  narrative  uses  the 
inexact  words,  K-ot  dvayayutv^  and  mt  riyayty — ^while  St.  M atthef 
gives  a  regular  sequence  by  such  words,  as  tote,  and  iraXcv.  A 
3till  more  sufficient  reason  to  us  may  be  found  in  its  satis&ctoiy 
coincidence  with  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  interpreta- 
tion. We  are  also  entirely  of  his  opinion,  that  our  Lord  was  in 
this  instance  eminently  the  representative  of  his  true  Church'; 
that  the  transaction  was  altogether  real,  that  it  was  prophetic, 
that  no  adeauate  explanation  of  it  has  been  hitherto  finven,ai^ 
that,  of  all  the  commentators,  Dr.  Farmer  absolutely  knew  ^ 
least  about  the  matter. 

How  Dr.  Farmer  ever  could  have  been  raised  into  any  kind 
of  authority  as  a  commentator,  and  peculiarly  in  the  age  ii 
such  men  as  Warburton,  Horsley,  &c.  may  well  be  a  subject 

*  Chriitianity  was  introducod  into  Ireland  at  an  early  period.    Papery  Vii 
not  ackoowledged  uniU  Ihe  lUne  oC  Henry  II. 
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^sufnrise.  His  only  principle  was  denial  of  the'  express  word 
<»fSenpture.  If  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  pronounced  the 
-demoniacs  possessed,  this  dashing  doubter  pronounced  them 
merely  afiected  by  the  common  diseases  of  epilepsy  or  convnl*- 
sions,  or  at  furthest  but  lunatics.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
the  '*  spirits*'  spoke  of  things,  of  which  no  Jew,  madman  or 
sane,  had  then  an  idea ;  that  they  called  Jesus  "the  Son  of 
-Ck)d/*  that  they  besought  him  that  they  should  \\6t  be  driven 
back  to  their  place  of  torment,  before  their  time ;  or  if  they 
Were  to  be  expelled  frbm  the  human  form,  that  they  might  at 
Jeast  b^  su£Pered  to  remain  on  earth  as  tenants  of  the  brute ;  and 
that  in  all  the  instances  of  their  meeting  with  our  Lord,  theyspoke 
with  the  same  extraordinary  eridence  of  knowledge,  fears,  and 
Jbabits/ distinct  fr^m  those  of  man;  Dr.  Farmer  stul  entered  his 
protest  against  our  believing  the  express  words  of  revelation 
and  its  author !  He  disposed  of  the  **  temptation'*  in  the  same 
af^Ie,  and  no  sceptic  of  the  academy  could  have  been  satisfied 
with  a  more  frigid  and  fe6ble  attempt  at  lowering  the  dignity  of 
one  of  the  most  memorable,  and  incomparably  the  most  peculiar^ 
among  the  Wonders  of  our  Lord's  life  of  miracle. 

The  theories  hitherto  offered  are  all  inadequate.  Some  of 
those  are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Miller.  Bishop  Newton's  is,  that 
the  temptation  was  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  displaying  the 
virtue  of  Christ,  and  of  consoling  us  under  trial ;  as  only  sharing 
with  him.  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  the  transaction  obviously 
looked  to  some  higher  end ;  that  Christ's  virtues  were  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  daily  occurrences  of  his  ministry ;  and  that  a  trial 
l^ery  way  so  extraordinary  could  not  be  referred  to  as  a  common 
consolation.  ;  MUton,  in  the  *'  Paradise  Regained,''  considers 
the  temptation  as  the  actual  conflict  by  which  our  redemption 
aras  won,  and  Satan  finally  overthrown.  The  answer  here  is,  that 
Satan  departed  from  him  only  ^*  for  a  season,**  and  again  "had 
bis  hour,  and  that  the  redemption  was  won  upon  the  cross. 
Itfilton  probably  adopted  his  theory  from  its  poetical  con^ 
(nemence ;  it  allowed  him  a  single  and  strong  point  of  contrast  to 
he  acdon  of  "  Paradise  Lost.**  A  theory  by  Mr.  Townsend, 
(rhich  this  author  may  not  have  seen,  supposes  our  Lord  t6 
lave  undergone  the  trial  as  the  '*  second  Adam,**^  and  that 
t  bears  a  dose  analogy  to  the  temptation  in  Eden ;  that  as 
lie  forbidden  fruit  was  pleasant  to  the  eye,  sweet  to  the 
jaate,  and  *'  to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise ;  thus  combining 
ihe  "  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of 
1^;**  so  wa9  the  progress  of  our  Lord's  temptation.  But  to 
;hi8  arise  the  obvious  objections — that,  the  similitud.e  of  the 
5nt  and  second  Adam  is^  throughout  Scripture,  declared  to 
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consist  in  their  being  the  Heads  of  the  two  great  races  of  naii- 
kind  ;  Adam  the  first-bom  of  ihe  earthly^  Christ  of  the  spiri- 
tual;— that  nothing  is  said  in  Scripture  of  any  similarity  of  temp- 
tation ; — and  that  the  coincidence  between  the  parts  of  the  temp* 
tations  is  not  complete,  there  being  no  correlative  in  Adam*s  tnd 
to  Christ's  casting  himself  from  the  pinnacle  of  die  templa 
The  apple's  pleasantness  to  the  eye  bearing  no  coneeivaUt 
analogy  to  it,  nor  the  "  lust  of  the  eye"  at  dl  accoimting  fiw 
this  solitary  miracle. 

It  may  even  be  added,  that  the  detail  of  lihe  temptation  in 
Eden  is  not  clearly  applicable  to  Adam.  The  sweetness,  beaut^> 
and  wisdom,  were  allurements  to  Eve.  Of  Adam  no  more  tt 
said,  than  that ''  the  woman  gave  him  of  the  tree,  and  he  fil 
eat.**  In  the  sentence  of  God  pronounced  on  him,  his  only  tauot 
seems  to  have  been  Eve's  advice.  *^  And  tmto  Adam  he  mi. 
Because  thou  hast  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  thy  mfe,  and  hast 
eaten  of  the  tree."  The  narrative  is  brief,  but  it  is  all  thtft  w# 
have ;  and  the  common  idea  of  Adam*s  having  been  tempted  hf 
the  attractions  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  may  be  nothing  more  thaa 
one  of  those  common  misconceptions  that  live  only  until  ilbfef 
are  enquired  into.  Jones  attempts  to  ground  a  sinffitnde  of 
Adam  and  our  Lord,  on  a  tradition  !  that  Adam  vras  tempted 
ibrty  days  in  Paradise. 

In  all  his  preliminaries  we  agree  with  Dr.  Miller.  We,  on^ 
fortunately,  must  dissent  from  him  in  the  main  point/  his  conf 
elusion.  Vet  even  there  our  difference  may  lie  in  IHlle  more 
than  the  application  of  his  principle.  We  shall  now  leave  tlMI 
writer  to  give  his  own  explanation.  Of  the  first  part  of  th# 
temptation,  that  of  turning  the  stones  into  bread,  he  aaya. 


'*  The  word  bread  in  the  same  narrative  is  maniftsdy  S] 
Onr  Saviour  *  has  on  another  occasion  described  himself  as  *  the  bmd 
which  came  down  from  heaven/  thus  constituting  the  manna,  bj 
.which  the  Jews  had  been  miraculously  sustained,  a  type  or  symbol  it 
himself.  In  tbe  passage  from  which  he  has  taken  his  reply,  the  Jemi 
were  reminded,  that  food,  such  as  their  fathers  had  not  known,  had 
been  miraculously  provided  for  them.  The  bre^d  therefore,  on  wUch 
they  were  required  not  to  plac^e  their  whole  dependence  for  subsisteiie^ 
was  opposed  to  that,  which  came  down  from  heaven ;  and,  ay  the  latter 
has  been  represented '  by  our  Saviour  as  a  symbol  of  himscdf,  so  Buy 
the  former  be  considered  as  a  symbol  of  an  opposite  character,  or  ai 
expressing  the  ordinary  and  human  means  of  moral  support,  in  distise" 
tion  from  the  quickening  efficacy  of  the  divine  assistance. 

**  We  may,  agreeably  to  this  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term,  con- 

*  JohQ  vi.  32,  &c.  f  Deut.  viii.  3. 
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ceive  that  the  Church  has  been  lidmonished  in  the  reply  of  our  Saviour, 
not  to  place  its  dqpendance  on  ordinary  and  human  means,  as  of  ^m« 
aelyes  sufficient  for.  salvation.  In  this  indeed  consisted  the  great  dif-* 
ference  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  dispensation  of  religion* 
f  The  letter,'  we  •  are  told, «  kiUeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.'  The 
Jewish  law  svsm  a  provision  for  regulating  the  actions  of  men,  which 
profiered  no  spiritual  assistance  for  enabling  them  to  observe  its  in- 
junctions. The  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  furnishing  that  aid,  the 
aeoessity  of  which  was  inferred  from  the  insufficiency  of  thcf  former  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  men.'^    P.  42. 

This  interpretation  does  not  seem  satisfactory.  The  doctrine 
pf ''  not  placuig  our  depeiidance  on  ordinary  and  human  means 
for  salvation,"  is  undoubtedly  a  most  important  one ;  but  it  is 
tlie  common  doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  scarcely  required  such 
eastraordinary  means  of  enforcement ;  and  there  are  other  ob« 
jectioint, — ^it  is  not  clearly  deducible  from  the  trial ; — it  wants 
altc^ther  the  actual  and  fact-like  nature  of  a  thing  typified ; 
-^  We  recollect  no  instance  of  a  symbol  bein^  used  to  predict 
MB,  abstract  principle. — ^And  in  addition  to  all  this,  our  Lord's 
taiswetf  '*  Man  doth  not  Uve  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  tne  mouth  of  God,*'  has  an 
6righial  Fe&rence  to  the  mortification  of  the  fleshly  and  sensual 
appetite.  '^  And  he  humbled  thee  (Israel),  and  suffered  thee 
to  hunger  ;  and  fed  thee  with  manna  which  thou  knewest  i^ot, 
Neither  did  thy  fathers  know ;  that  he  might  make  thee  know 
chat  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  alone*'  (Deut.viiL  3.)  We  shall 
subsequently  assign  a  reason,  why  we  should  not  stray  from  this 
oiSilaiidnatufal  meaning!      '  ^ 

Dr.  Miller  proceeds, 

'  "  As  the  first  temptation,  thus  interpreted,  appears  to  have  had  for 
its  object,  to  admonish  the  Church  against  the  evil  of  depending  wholly 
fer  salvation  on  human  means,  so  the  second  seems  to  have  been 
Areeted  to  the  not  less  important,  though  opposite  object,  of  caution- 
ing CSkristians  against  the  other  evil  of  relying  so  implicitly  on  the 
9ttppoii  of  the  Deity,  as  to  abandon  those  efibrts  for  their  spiritual 
Mfetyt  which  they  were  capable  of  exerting  for  themselves. 

•  **  In  Mb  temptation  Satan  urges  our  Saviour  to  throw  himself  from 

•  pmads  of  the^tempk,  in  reliance  on  the  protection,  which  must  W 
Mxeditd-  to  him  as  the  Son  of  Ood.  The  reply  of  our  Saviour  again 
H&n  us  t  to  the  admonitions  communicated  by  Moses  to  the  Jews, 
^fuig  frcMn  them  this  direction,  *  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God/  A  diffibrcDce  is  observable  between  this  case  and  that,  in  which 
ibe' admonition  had  been  originally  given,  the  trial  suggested  by  Satan 
being  one  of  unreasonable  aivd  excessive  confidence,  and  that,  of  which 
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the  Israelites  had  been  guilty,  liaving  been  on  the  contrAiy  an  dkpvef* 
sion  of  undue  despondency  and  distnut.  But  the  two  cases  are  easily 
shewn  to  correspond  in  that  particukr,  which  is  here  the  subject  of 
consideration. 

V  In  the  one  case,  not  less  than  in  the  other,  there  would  have  been 
a  question  of  the  providence  of  God;  and  however  excessive  ocmfidencei 
as  a  temper  of  the  human  mmd,  difiers  from  a  distrust  of  his  .protection, 
the  principle  of  |)utting  his  providence  to  the  proof  would  be  the  same 
in  both,  and  the  offence  comnutted  against  his  dignity  would  conse* 
quently  be  the  same. 

"  The  disposition  of  mind  rebuked  in  the  particular  case  of  this 
temptation,  is  an  undue  confidence  in  the  promised  protection  of  God ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  to  apply  the  caution  to  the  gene* 
ral  regulation  of  the  Christian  Church.  If  it  be  the  true  spirit  ^oor 
religion  to  act  with  a  continual  aaase  of  dej^dence  on  the  Deity,  we 
must  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of  cherishing  thia  disposition  to  a  de* 
gree,  which  would  not  be  consistent  with  a  due  exertion  of  our  own 
faculties,  and  thus  of  falling  into  the  fatal  error  of  devolving  upon  God 
the  whole  concern  of  our  salvation.  Enthusiasm  is  the  object  of  cen* 
fsure  in  this  case,  as  self-dependence  is  in  the  other.  The  true  Christian 
is  thus  taught  to  combine  hia  own  best  efforts  of  duty  with  an  hombla 
reliance  on  the  divine  assistance  and  protection,  neither  trusting  impU* 
citly  to  his  own  sufficiency,  nor  hazarding  his  spiritual  safety  in  coofi* 
dence  pf  the  protecting  care  of  God/'    P.49«    . 

This  too  is  unsatisfactory.  We  can  scarcely  understand  ''an 
undue  confidence  in  the  promised  protection  of  God.''  If  it  has 
been  promised,  it  will  be  given; — besides,  the  hazard  of  fanati* 
cal  confidence  scarcely  required  a  miracle  for  its  establishment;—* 
the  doctrine  itself  is  not  clearly  deducible  from  the  miracle ; — Vlkid 
the  preceding,  it  lies  under  the  improbability  of  a  symbol  being 
used  to  typify  an  abstract  principle ; — our  Lord's  answeTf 
is  taken  from  a  command  against  the  practice  of  Heathenism 
the  attribution  of  power  tp  false  Gods.  '*  Ye  shall  not  goafier 
pther  Gods,  of  the  Gods  of  the  people  which  are  xouna  about 
you  ;  (for  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God  among  you ;)  kit 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  thy  God  be  kindled  against  thee ;  and 
destroy  thee  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ye  shall  not  tempt 
the  Lord  your  God."  Here  our  Lord's  answer  stops,  and  we 
might  be  well  justified  in  going  no  fiirther.  The  l^erence  is 
solely  to  false  worship  and  its  devices.  Why  should  wei  suppose 
that  the  sentence  may  be  made  more  intelhgible  by  the  dose? 
**  As  your  fathers  tempted  me  at  Massah."  Dr.  Miller's  aiga« 
meut  drives  him  to  the  strange  conclusion,  that  the  temptatioQ 
of  excessive  despair,  and  the  temptation  of  excessive  conndenoei 
are  m  principle  the  same.    This  is  too  refined. 
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But  the  temptation  of  idolatry,  and.  that  of  Massah,  may  be 
Veconciled  without  any  difficulty.  At  Massah,  the  Israelites, 
parched  with  the  drought  of  the  wilderness,  cried  out  against 
their  leader;  and  thus  evidently  doubted  either  the  power  or  the 
protection  of  God.  Why  does  the  idolater  bow  down?  Be- 
cause he  too  doubts  either  the  power  or  the  protection  of  Ood ; 
and  therefore  chooses  to  have  a  protector  of  his  own  at  hand. 
We  should  therefore  conceive  this  second  miracle  to  symbolize 
some  ^ving  of  the  attributes  of  the  true  God  to  idols» 
:    We  now  come  to  the  final  trial : — 

**  Wheii  tlie  temptations  had  thus  exemplified  the  opposite  dangers 
of  relying  entirely  on  our  own  moral  resources,  and  of  placing  an  unli- 
mited  aiid  undoubting  confidence  in  the  spiritual  protection  of  God^  it 
remained  that  oiir  Saviour  should  yet  illustrate  that,  which  should  be 
presented  by  the  corrupting  wfluence  of  worldly  gratification.  This 
Was  accordingly  the  character  of  the  concluding  trial,  in  which  *  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them'  were  offered  to  him  by 
|be  tempter. 

**  This  last  proposal  of  Satan  is  so  extraordinary,  when  considered 
as  offered  to  Him,  who  had  recently  received  the  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  visibly  descending  on  him,  who  had  then  been  announced  as  the 
Son  of  God  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  who  had  come  into  the  wilderness 
under  the  immediate  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  had  since  sus* 
tained  an  abstinence  exceeding  human  power,  that  even  more  than  the 
other  temptations  it  seems  to  indicate,  tlii^t  some  other  besides  a  literal 
interpretation  should  be  sought,  for  adequately  comprehending  its.  im- 
port. The  first  may  be  conceived  to  have  bfiered  some  strong  induce- 
ment even  to  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  superhuman  support^  by  which  he 
j^ad  been  enabled  to  endure  his  long  abstinence,  w^s  then  withdrawn^ 
and  he  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  pain  of  hunger.  The  second* 
diough  it  did  not  present,  according  to  the  literal  interpretation,  any 
very  powerful  motive  of  action,  might  yet  be  conceived  to  have  been 
addressed  to  a  natural  desire  of  experimenting  the  divine  protection. 
How  the  last  could  at  all  afifect  the  mind  of  such  a  being,  we  are  unable 
to  comprehend.  It  was  indeed  received,  not  with  a  simple  declaration 
€i  an  opposite  principle  of  scriptural  authority,  but  with  one  prefaced 
by  a  strong  expression  of  condemnation,  which  appears  to  have  put  an- 
and  to  the  interview.  Here  then  we  seem  to  be  compelled  to  look 
beyond  the  literal  interpretation  to  some  other,^by  which  Christ  should 
be  upderstood  to  have  been  addressed  in  a  symbolical,  and  not  in  his 
individual  character.  Satan  may  have  imagined,  that  he  was  power-- 
fuUy  tempting  Jesus  by  his  ofier  of  the  kii^doms  of  the  world  ;  but 
we  may  well  regard  him  as  the  unconscious  agent  of  a  very  different 

purpose* 

*  "  Doctor  Hales  has  supposed,  that  the  extravagance  of  this  last  pro- 
posal disclosed  to  our  Saviour  the  true  character  of  his  tempter,  of 
which  he  had  been  previously  ignorant ;  and  that  this  was  the  reason, 
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why  he  dien  addressed  the  devH  by  his  appropriata  oaine*  -Bat- can 
we  believe  that  Jesus,  who  had  been  '  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wik 
demess/  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  tempted  by  the  devfl,  should 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  tempter,  until  it  was  revealed 
to  him  by  me  daring  impiety  of  one  of  the  suggestions  of  the  evil  spi- 
rit ?  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  Jesus,  in  withdrawing 
into  the  wilderness,  acted  under  an  impulse,  of  which  he  knew  the  oIh 
ject?  The  personal  address  of  our  Saviour  may  be  sufficiently  ex- 
|lained  from  the  parallelism  of  *  the  passage  in  which  he  reprimanded 
Feter.  The  apostle  having  strongly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with 
the  declaration,  which  Jesus  had  just  then  made  concerning  his  dim 
approaching  sufferings  and  death,  was  similarly  rebuked^  and  even  i)d« 
dressed  by  the  very  name  of  Satan.  *  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan/  siud 
our  Saviour, '  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me ;  for  thou  savourest  not  the 
tilings  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men.'  The  offence  of  Peter 
consisted  in  not  acquiescing  in  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Redeemer, 
but  still  clinging  to  the  Jewish  hope  of  a  temporal  Messiah  ;  that  of 
Satan  in  offering  to  our  Saviour  tne  temptation  of  that  same  worldly 
aggrandisement  in  a  gross  and  palpable  form.  The  offences  of  bodi 
were  of  the  same  character,  and  diey  were  accordingly  censured  widi 
nearly  similar  expressions  of  abhorrence.  The  devil  indeed,  as  the 
greater  offender,  was  commanded  to  depart,  whereas  the  apostle,  though 
addressed  by  the  reproachful  name  of  the  evil  spirit,  by  whose  sugses* 
tion  it  is  implied  that  he  had  been  prompted,  was  simply  ordem  to 
withdraw  *  behind'  our  Saviour,  which  has  ever  been  understood  to 
signify,  that  he  should  more  truly  become  one  of  his  followers,  the 
same  word  being  in  the  next  verse  of  the  original  text  employed  to  de* 
signate  a  follower."    P.  58» 

All  this  is  ingenious ;  and  the  writer  is  very  laudably  em« 
ployed  in  smiting  down  the  sandy  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hales.  But 
the  explanation  is  still  inadequate,  for  nearly  the  same  reasons 
which  disconcerted  us  with  the  two  former.  The  "  conrupling 
influence  of  personal  gratification"  seems  too  obvious  a  trum 
for  putting  the  wonder-working  power  of  heaven  in  motion;  or 
for  that  peculiar  expenditure  of  miracle  which  sununoned  ^  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth"  into  vision.  If  it  be  said,  that  we 
cannot  tell  how  far  a  miracle  may  be  necessary,  the  answer 
is,  that  the  proof  of  necessity  must  be  sought  with  him  wh(^ 
supposes  the  miracle.  However,  it  is  in  his  account  of  this 
trial,  that  the  writer  comes  nearest  to  the  theory,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  the  true. 

^  This  view  of  the  symbolical  character  of  the  concluding  tempts* 
tion  is  of  general  interest  to  all  Christians,  for  all  require  to  be  earnestly 

•  Malt.  XVI.  23. 
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•AnlNiiihedi  dial  diey  ihoold -not  love  the  world,  nqr  the  thiaga[  of 
the  wodd*  It  is  also  abundantly  sufficient  for  illustrating  the  temp« 
lation.  But  among  the  abuses  of  the  Christian  Church  it  has  even 
happened,  that  wicked  attempts  have  been  made  to  combine  the  prin- 
ciple of  worldly  ambition  with  the  pretension  of  religious  zeal,  and 
thus  to  convert  into  the  service  of  the  prince  of  this  world  the  very 
homage,  which  is  professedly  o£fered  to  the  Almighty.  In  the  first 
eflbryescence  of  the  Reformation,  the  anabaptists  of  Germany  laid 
claim  to  the  dominion  of  the  earth,  as  rightfully  belonging  to  those 
ftho  professed  to  be  the  saints  ;  and  afterwards  in  England,  under  the 
influence  of  some  special  excitements,  the  same  most  unscriptnral  pre-* 
tension  was  again  urged  by  those»  who  were  adverse  at  once  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical, and  to  the  civil  establishments  of  the  country.  These,  how<? 
ever,  were  excesses  condemned  by  other  Protestants,  and  soon  aban- 
doned by  thoite  very  sects,  which  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  so 
seduced.  The  Church  of  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  by  systematically 
asserting  a  pretension  to  temporal  dominion,  has  formally  assumed  to 
itaelfy  as  a  Church,  *  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them/ 
and  thus  has  yielded  to  that  temptation  of  Satan,  which  caused  thi 
Bfideemer  to  command  him  from  his  presence. 

**  Concerning  this  last  temptation,  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that 
it  may  fairly  be  understood  to  contain  also  a  solemn  admonition  against 
the  great  abuse  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  which  the  outward  worship 
due  to  God  alone  is  transferred  to  created  beings;  The  idolatry  of 
the  heart  is  not  indeed  confined  to  outward  and  formal  worship^  and  o^ 
this  crime  others  may  be  guilty,  who  do  not  worship  saints  and  angelsy 
or  bow  down  before  images.  But  there  is  not  any  reason  why,  whea 
this  inward  idolatry  is  condemned,  acts  of  outward  and  formal  idolatry 
should  not  be  considered  as  comprehended  in  the  censure.  The 
fettptation  did  not  merely  propose  an  object  unsuited  to  the  mission  of 
cmr  Saviour,  but  proposed  it  on  a  condition,  which  it  was  wholly  unfit 
that  he  should  accept ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  reproof  of  our 
Saviour  was  addressed  solely  to  the  reprehensible  condition,  perhaps 
because  the  object  proposed  was  one,  towards  whicb  it  was  impossime 
that  he  should  be  supposed  at  all  to  direct  his  thoughts. 

**  The  reproof  of  our  Saviour  may  also  be  considered,  as  particularly 
fitted  to  confound  the  distinction  of  superior  and  inferior  worship^ 
which  is  pleaded  in  apology  for  the  idolatry  of  the  Church  of  Rome*. 
It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Luke,  that  Satan  did  not  require  wor-« 
ship  bvany  independent  and  primary  right,  for  he  wcged  that  the  powei. 
a^d  glory  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  had  been  delivered  unto  himn 
to  be  given  to  the  person  whom  he  should  select*  Our  Saviour,  on  the. 
other  hand,  did  not  content  himself  with  denying  this  right  of  secondary, 
worship,  but  refers  all  service  to  God  alonet  in  words  not  expressly 
found  *  in  the  original  text,  and  therefore  purposely  introduced  for 
more  strongly  repeuing  the  pretension  of  Satan^    From  the  reply  it 
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may  according1y.be  inferred,  that  the  second  worship  required  bjr 
Satan  is  incompatible  with  the  higher  and  more  perfect  servioe  doe  to 
the  Almighty.  The  hitter  would  have  been  mentioned  in  vain^  if  it 
had  not  been  adduced  as  necessarily  excluding  the  former."    P.  62. 

The  two  latter  Daragraphs  wander  beyond  our  view  of  the 
subject.  We  think  the  miracle  limited  to  the  worldly  domi« 
nion  of  Rome.  In  all  those  explanations  we  must  obserre,  that 
there  is  no  sufficient  reason  given  for  the  change  of  scene,  from 
the  wilderness  to  the  temple^  and  from  the-  temple  to  Ab 
mountain.     We  shall  now  venture  to  propose  our  own  theory. 

The  whole  temptation  is  a  direct  prophetic  symbol  of  the 
THREE  GREAT  ERAS  OF  CRIME  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Setting 
aside  all  subtler  interpretations,  what  is  the  literal  meanings 
the  first  trial  of  our  Saviour  ?  A  solicitation  to  hunger  to  induke 
its  appetite.  *' Command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread" 
The  tempter  is  answered  by  a  declaration,  that  there  are  tbii^ 
m^re  important  to  the  well-being  of  man  than  mere  fbod ;  and 
that  the  appetite  must  not  be  obeyed  to  the  hazard  of  the  sooL 
It  is  a  declaration  aigainst  the  indulgence  of  the  senses. 

The  second  trial  is  in  the  temple ;  a  place  claiming  to  itself 
the  exclusive  title  of  holy,  or  the ''  place  of  God/'  though  it  long 
had  no  right  to  the  title.  Bv  our  Lord's  own  words,  it  was 
characterised  as  one  from  which  true  holiness  had  long  departed) 
^*  a  den  of  thieves."  The  tempter  bids  him  fling  himself  down ; 
for  no  other  reason,  than  to  show  himself  possessed  of  the  power 
of  God ;  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thysehT  dowik" 
Jesus  I'ebukes  him  by  a  command,  taken  from  a  denuncsatioa 
affainst  the  practices  of  idolatry.  The  temptation  here,  is  to  a 
display  of  miracle,  not  for  the  nonour  of  God,  but  for  the  mere 
pstentatious  purpose  of  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  pe^ 
sonal  dignity,  it  is  a  declaration  against  the  tisstimption  of  su- 
pernatural power. 

•  The  third  trial  is  an  o£Per  of  vast  temporal  dominion :  a  su- 
premacy over  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  "  All  these  dungs,' 
saith  Satan,  *'  will  I  give  thee  ;**  the  price  of  this  supremacy  ii 
tremendous ;  *'  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.**  Our 
Lord  rebukes  him,  and  commands  him  to  depart  from  hispre- 
sence:  *^  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  for  it  is  written,  Tnoa 
shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve."  The  passage  of  Deuteronomv,  vi.  13,  to  which  these 
words  refer,,  is  one  in  which  the  Israelites  are  cautioned 
against  forgetting  their  original  suffering,  and  ''  house  of  bon- 
d!age,"  when  they  shall  be  settled  in  the  tranquillity  and  "  iu 
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€lie  grcait  and  goodly  cities'*  of  Canaan.  It  is  a  declaration 
against  the  worldliness  and  ambitious  assumption  of  temporal 
emmret 

The  whole  series  is  fatally  applicable  to  the  progress  of  guilt 
in  the  Church  qf  Rome. 

'  The  first  era  of  the  Christian  religion  was  one  of  extreme  and 
continued  suffering.  It  was  a  state  of  persecution^  sometimes 
pf  the  most  desolating  kind,  and  at  all  times  harassing  and  op- 
pressive, during  a  period  of  nearly  three  hundred  years ;  from 
the  death  of  our  Lord  to  the  rei^n  of  Constantine.  This  period 
-of  privation  was  prefigured  by  me  forty  days*  fast  in  the  wilder* 
pess,  and  during  it  tne  Church  was^  like  its  Lord^  sustained 
by  the  power  of  Heaven. 

:-  From  the  foundation  of  Christianity  there  had  been  two 
Churches — ^a  false  and  a  true.  But  the  violence  of  the  perse- 
cutions naturally  extinguishing  mere  human  motives^  had  driven 
off  the  insincere  to  open  idolatry.  The  true  Church  was  so  in- 
finitely  the  superior  m  numbers,  that  the  false  was  scarcely  dis- 
coverable. But  on  the  conversion  of  the  monarch  of  the  Roman 
world,  opulence  naturally  flowed  into  the  Church,  and  multi- 
tudes took  the  name  of  Curistian  as  a  title  to  wealth  and  honours. 
The  false  now  rapidly  swelled  above  the  true.  The  visible 
^urch  became  luxurious,  vain  and  sensual ;  the  true  Church 
was  tempted  with  the  untrue ;  but,  like  its  Lord,  it  rebuked  the 
tempter,  and  refused  to  live,  but  by  the  word  that  cometh  out 
of  the  mouth  of  God.  For  the  excess  of  this  early  rapacity  and 
sensuality  we  have  superabundant  authorities.  We  shall  give- 
but  one: 

'  **  It  was  among  the  first  effects  of  the  conversion  of  Constandne  to 
give  not  only  a  security,  but  a  legal  sanction  to  the  territorial  acqiuai-« 
tiona  of  the  Church.  His  own  liberality  and  that  of  his  successors  set 
an  example  which  did  not  want  imitators.  Passing  rapidly  from  a 
condition  of  distress  and  persecution  to  the  summit  of  prosperity,  the 
Church  degenerated  as  rapidly  from  her  ancient  purity,  and  forfeited 
the  respect  of  future  ages  in  the  same  proportion,  as  she  acquired  the 
blind  veneration  of  her  own.  Covetousness,  especially,  became  almost  a 
chaFBCteristic  vice.  Valentinian  I.  in  370,  prohibited  the  clergy  from 
receiving  the  bequests  pf  women;  a  modification  more  discreditable 
than  any  general  law  could  have  been.  And  several  of  the  fathers 
severdy  reprobate  the  prevailing  avidity  of  their  contemporaries."—* 
(HaUam's  Middle  Ages,  v.  ii.  199.) 

'  The  second  trial  was  the  assumption  of  Divine  .power^ 
miracle-working.  This  snare  was  laia  for  the  papal  Churchy 
and  it  was  fataSy  successful.  In  the  sixth  century  the  religion 
of  Rome  became  one  great  compound  of  superstitious  practicesi^ 
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Popes  and  priests,  by  the  bones  and  relics  of  presumed  martyrsi 
images  of  the  Virgin,  every  thing,  wrought  fictitious  mirades, 
eclipsing  the  most  flagrant  frauds  of  paganism :  We  quote 
Mosheim. 

'   **  In  this  century  the  cause  of  true  reli^on  sank  apace,  and  the 
gloomy  reign  of  superstition  extended  itself  m  proportion  to  the  decsy 
pf  genuine  piety.    This  lamentable  decay  was  supplied  by  a  multitude 
of  rites  and  ceremonies.  Thie  Western  Churches  were  loaded  with  rites 
by  Gregory  the  Great,  who  had  a  marvellous  fecundity  of  genius  is 
inventing  superstitious  observances.     Nor  will  this  appear  surpilmy 
to  those  who  kdow,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  pontm,  the  itordli  rf 
die  sacred  writings  were  images  if  mysterious  and  invisible  thiniSi 
He  prescribed  a  new  method  of  administering  the  Lord's  Sapper  wA 
H  magnificent  assemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies.    This  institBlien 
was  <^led  the  "  Canon  of  the  Mass."  •  There  was  an  almost  inCredibli 
number  of  temples  erected  in  honour  of  the  saints,  during  this  oestbaj* 
The  places  set  aftLit  for  public  worship  were  already  very  numerooi. 
But  it  was  now  that  Christians  j£rj<  began  to  consider  these  sacred  edi- 
fices as  the  means  of  purchasing  ihefawmrandproUcti^n  of  the  sainti, 
and  to  be  persuaded  that  these  departed  spirits  defended  and  guarded 
against  evils  of  every  kind  the  provinces,  lands,  cities  and  villages,  in 
which  they  were  honoured  in  the  temples.    The  number  of  those  toa- 
dies was  almost  equalled  by  that  of  the  festivals  now  observed  in  die 
Christian  Church,  and  many  of  which  seem  to  have  been  instituted  on 
a  pagan  model.    To  those  that  were  celebrated  in  the  preceding  een- 
tliry  were  now  added  the  festival  of  the  **  purification  of  tfaemened 
Virgin,*'  invented  with  a  desi^  to  remove  the  uneasiness  of  the  hea- 
then converts  on  act;ount  of  the  loss  of  their  *  Inperealia/  or  fiasts  of 
Pan,  formerly  observed  in  the  month  of  February ;  the  festival  of 
the  *  Immaculate  Conception ;'  the  day  set  apart  to  commemorate  the 
birth  of  St.  John,  and  others  less  worthy  of  mention*''— Hist.  Ec& 
Gent  6. 

•  The  ra^  fi>r  miraclerworking  now  overran  the  Rondili 
Church.  The  hunting  out  of  the  bones  of  saints  presumed 
or  pretended,  became  of  itself  a  title  to  sanctity.  Idols  were 
openly  set  up  and  worshipped,  with  all  the  maggiiliffpiiop^  iha 
solenmity,  and  most  of  the  very  forms  of  pagamsm,  perfuses 
and  incense,  lights,  choirs  of  priests,  &c.  A  heathen  atarti^f 
from  his  ^ave  would  not  have  known  that  the  worU  was  BSt 
stin  worshipping  Venus  and  Jupiter,  but  by  the  deeper  and 
more  prone  idomtry,  and  the  more  hvish  pcmip  of  the  pspA' 
worship.  The  Temptation  had  seized  upon  the  whole  smilof 
popery ! 

The  third  trial  was  that  of  the  assumption  of  vast  tempoial 
dominion..   The  Tempter  bad  shiown  the  glory  of  tfaekiimdomi 
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tif  tlite  eailh,  Bndtifiered  tUem,  as  the  prioe'of  '^  bowing  dowh 
and  wor$hipmnff  hfan.*' 

The  apostle  Feter  had,  as  his  dying  ii^unction,  commanded 
the  bishops  of  the  Christian  Church :  <'  Feed  the  flock  of  fiod 
which  is  amonff  you ;  taking  the  oversight  thertof,  not  by  conr 
ttraiDt,  but  wOhngly ;  not  for  fiUhy  lucre,  but  of  a  xeady  mind* 
Meillier  as.beins  &ir«{f  over-God  a  heritage^  but  being  ensamplefi 
to  the  flock.  And  when  the  chief  Shepherd  shaQ  appear,  y% 
Aall  TCceive  a  icrown  of  glory,  fhat  &deui  not  away.*'  (1  Peter 
V.  C,>S,  4.)  This  was  t£e  injunction  of  that  great  aposde  t^ 
whoM*  Jesus  had  said,  *f  Feed  my  dieep,^*  and  was  Undoubtedljr 
die  direet  transmission  of  the '  Almighty  wallL  But  popery  defied 
dbis  simple  and  holy  coimnand,  graspedat  spiritual  supremacy 
fer  ^  its  ik&xf  lucre,"  and  iseated  itself  at  the  heiCd  of  the  state 
for  its  lempolral  power.  It  dechured  itself  '^  Lord  over  Christ'ti 
heritaffe,^  firom  meflrst  momoit'that  the  hope  of  tempK>ral  ajo^ 
graadhEWient  rbse  before  its  eye;  The*  decay  of  the  impend 
authoritv  in  the  West  save  it  the  mfeans ;  and  intrigue,  corrupt 
tion,  ana  violence  rapicuy  advanced  it  to  the  rank  of  t^mpol^ 
9fPi^^\^tf.  •  But  the  fierce  convulsi<ms  of  the  dying  empire^;  the 
haughtiness  of  the  barbarian  conquerors  that  scorned  « .'priest 
tod  the'  profligacy  "of  Rome  itsilf,  retarded  the  filial  triumph. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century^  the  guilty  visioA 
waa -at  length  realized !  the  kkisdoms  ^f  the  earth  were  given 
crver  to  the  Romish  sceptre.-r-The  pope  was  the  supzeme.Iord 
ef  iJie  ^cki&ed  world;  he  dethroned  kings,  he  :c<»iferred  lung'i 
doms,  her  received  tribute  and  homage  from  all;  with  ^oM 
hand  he  humbled  the  Greek  Emperor,  and  with  theodier  £ng^ 
land,  tA  the  remote  west — ^Pope  Innocent  the' Third,  sat  at 
that  hour  upon  the  loftiest,  the  most  undisputed,  and  the  te^ 
irresastMe  tnrone  that  e\iier  was  ^ven  to  the  ambition  of  mortal} 
a  throne  before  whose  combined  spiritual  and  actual  dominion 
die  vferies  of  the  Alexanders  and  Caesars  grow  pale;  for  theila 
•at,  uie  mirade-worker,  the  absolter  of  sins,  the  keeper  of  the 
lagys  of  heH  and  heaven,  the  vicar  of  Grod ;  a/^  God  on  earth !  •' 

Then  indeed  was  the  temptation  of  this  criminal  and  retolted 
CShurch  at  tiie  ftdl ;  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  was 
l^yen  to  ity  by  the  ''  Gx>d  of  this  world ;  and,  then  was  the  uiv-' 
apeakable  pnce  paid ;  Popery  *^  bowed  down  and  worshipped  1*' 
ftir  die  vexy  first  {^:^oof  of  its  completed  supremacy  wais  a  perse^. 
mtHon  Akt  threw  m  the  rancour  and  savagenesa  of  paganism  into. 
die  shade.  Whole  armies  were  let  loose  upon  ttiie  little  Cbrisr 
tian  congregations,  -that,  shrinkii^  from  llomish  corruptionir 
and' preserviiig  the  Scriptures,  had,  from  the  earliest  age,  fol- 
lowed the  worahip  of  the  apostles.  The  crime  which  now  dret9 
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down  upon  them  the  storm  of  papal  vengeance,  was  the  attem^it 
to  translate  and  spread  the  Scriptures.  Not  thousands,  nor  tent 
of  thousands,  but  mQlions  of  tne  guiltless  and  faithful  senrahts 
of  God,  the  true  Church,  were  sacrificed  liy  the  papal  sword; 
and  when  the  slaughter  had  at  length  ceased,  from  mere  want 
of  victims,  the  spirit  of  persecution  was  embodied  for  the  future 
plague  of  mankind,  into  that  consummate  shape  of  tyranny  and 
nmrder — the  Inquisition, 

Those  things  are  historic  The  whole  origin,  proness,  and 
triumph  of  the  power  of  eyil;  the  sensual  ayaricfe  bf  the  fint 
stage,  the  idolatry  and  assumption  of  miraculous  gifta  of  die 
second,  the  temporal  domination  and  renioraelem  cruelly  of 
the  matured  popedom,  are  all  notorious,  undeniable^ '  otb!^ 
whelming.  Nor  are  those  eras  the  accidents  and  floatinr 
matters  of  history.  They  are  all  strongly  ccHmected  with  fcifi 
changes  of  the  most  malrked  importance.  The  fint  iAA 
the  conversion  of  Constantihe ;  the  second  with  the  giving  of  tk 
title  of ''  Universal  Bishop'*  by  the'  Eastern  Emperors ;  and  d« 
third  with  the  fall  of  the  Dynasty  of  Charlemagne,  Emnerqr 
of  the  West,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Gennan  aovere^gn^ 
over  Rome. 

Persecution  was  the  sign  of  the  homage.  Throughout  the 
Scriptures  it  is  the  express  and  pecufiar  mark  of  Satan.  ''Eat 
none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer,*"  is  the  virord  of 
John  to  the  church  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Diocletian  persectt* 
tion.  ^'  Behold,  the  Devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  inio  prispB, 
thai  ye  may  £f  iriedy  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  davs ;  be 
thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  ^ve  thee  a  crown  of  Me.* 
Rev.  iL  10.  **  Woe  to  the  inhabiters  of  the  earth  and  the  wii 
for  the  Devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath;  be* 
cause  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  tunc.  And  whol 
the  Dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast  unto  the  earth,  he  perseeiM 
the  woman  that  had  brought  forth  the  man  chUd.  (Thtf  tM 
Church,  of  which  Christ  was  the  visible  sign.**)  zii.  12.  ^  Be 
sober,  be  vigilant,"  is  the  word  of  Peter  on  the  eve  of  the  fint 
Asiatic  persecution,  **  Because  your  adversary  the  Dev3,  as  a 
roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may  de^raors 
Whom  resist,  stead&st  in  the  faith,  knowing  that  die  saw 
iMietions  are  accomplished  in  your  brethren  in  the  wontU. 
(the  whole  true  Church  of  Christ.)  But  the  Grod  of  all 
grace,  who  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jeaniv 
after  that  ye  have  suffered  a  while ;  make  you  perfecti  staUid^ 
strengthen,  settle  you.*'   I  Peter  v.  8, 9, 10. 

In  all  those  stages  of  the  temptation,  the  whole  body  of 
Christendom  was  assailed.    But,  the  true  Churcli  insisted  Ums 
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tempter;  disclaimed  extravagant  aggrandizement,  idolatry,  and 
temporal  dominion;  and,  like  our  Lord,  was  content  to  go: 
through  its  pilgrimage,  and  sustain  its  long  course  of  suifering, 
that  it  might  hereafter  inherit  his  glory*    The  false  Church 
gave  way  at  once ;  and  became,  in  succession,  boundlessly  sen>« 
Bual — idolatrous — ^and  the  lord  of  a  supreme  temporal  au* 
thority ;  sealing  its  final  bond  to  the  tempter  in  the  blood  of 
men  I    Now,  let  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  ask  himself  which  of 
the  two  Churches  is  his  own! — ^That  feeble  congregation  of 
humble  and  devout  men,  which,  carrying  off  their  Scriptures  to 
the  valleys  of  the  Alp  and  Apennine,  was  driven  thence  by  the 
Romish  sword  to  the  south  of  France ;  thence  through  Europe, 
begffars  and  exiles;    refugees    in  Bohemia,  in  Hungary,  in 
BLmland,  in  Poland,  in  Spain ;  every  where  pilgrims  and  so- 
journers on  the  earth,  and  every  where  hunted,  plundered,  an4 
slaughtered ;  with  the  Inquisition,  like  an  angel  of  darluieiss, 
constantly  stooping  upon  their  broken  multitude  with  the. torch 
and  the  sword ;  until  after  a  travel  and  persecution  of  three  huU'^ 
dbred  years,  it  was  led  to  its  rest  in  England  ?   Or  that  Church 
which  had|  from  the  £Edl  of  the  Roman  empire,  gone  on  in  a 
perpetual  course  of  aggrandizement,  until  it  was  without  ax» 
equal  in  earthly  dominion ;  which  to  this  hour,  stricken  as  it  is^ 
retains  all  the  great  continental  monarchies  under  its  influence ; 
sets  up  idols,  pretends  to  work  miracles  even.in  the  face  of  die 
growing  knowledge  of  the  time,  and  still,  virtually,  when  it  dares 
not,  openly,  when  it  dares,  refuses  the  Scriptures  to  the  people  t 
Or  let  mm  cast  aside  all  this,  and  persist  against  his  senses^ 
in  beHering  that  bowmg,  praying,  and  offering  incense  to  an 
Unafle,  is  not  idolatry;  or  that  the  notorious  laws  of  Rome 
agauist  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the  laity,  are  not  prohibitions ; 
or  that  the  open  adoration  of  the  wafer,  and  the  declaration 
ihat  it  is  the  Lord  God,  is  not  divine  worship ;  or  that  the  de^ 
daradon,  that  the  Pope  can  deliver  firom  the  punishments  of  a 
future  state,  is  not  attributing  to  man  the  honour  of  God ;  or 
^hat  the  whole  svstem  is  not  one  vast  £Eibric  of  imposture, 
written  within  and  without,  on  foundation,  pillar,  and  porch-— 
Mystery  and  Blasphemy.    But  let  him  look  into  the  writings 
of  the  Apostles.  What  are  the  prophetic  characters  of  the  true 
CSiurch  there :  long  privation,  long  obscurity,  a  career  of  poverty 
and  anxiety  fix>m  the  beginning,  interspersed  indeed  with  occa- 
ffonal  intervals  of  rest;  but  those  intervals  brief,  and  fiercely 
liroken  up  by  banishment  and  the  sword ;  until  the  approach  of 
diat  period  when  the  last  convulsion  of  the  persecutor  shall 
come,  and  the  &idiful  servant  of  God  shall  be  called  into  ^*  the 
Joy  of  bis  lK>r4***  This  is  the  undeniable  view  of  prophecy^ 
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The  trtfnquiUity  and  comparative  opuletiee  of  tH^ot^cftibltikfti  W 
kfl  refuge  among  ourselvesi  are  those  of  but  a  firlEigmeiit  of  l)ie 
Protestant  Chnrch,  preiserved  and  mvigorated  in  these  latter 
days,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of  being  the  proted^r  of  the  RefbN 
madon  among  the  fluctuating  and  exposed  states  of  the  cot^tinent 
England  is  the  fortress  and  the  temple;  and  we  may  well  rejoice 
in  ue  strength  of  the  one,  and  the  gtultless  and  conefeehfted 
splendour  of  the  other«  But  what  comparison  ciEui  be  instituted 
between  Protestantism,  akid  the  old,  more  tiian  imperial  magni- 
ficence of  a  church,  whose  treasury  sweHed  With  the  wealth  of 
Europe,  whose  sceptre  waved  over  every  crown,  and  whose  wor- 
ship planted  idols  in  every  province,  city,  and  village,  of  the  dun- 
tian  world  ?  What  comparison,  but  that  between  LazalruB  &t  llie 
gate,  and  Dives  clothed  with  purple — ^and  doomed  to  play  A6 
penalty  of  a  life  of  pomp,  and  selfish,  worldly  voluptuousneis! 
.  The  Popish  prfest  must  be  summoned  to  look  kito  thii^  of 
this  order.  Let  our  hasty  sketch  go  for  what  it  may ;  yet  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  is  in  soliciting  him  to  the  bStt  ^sA  cosh 
posed  enquiry  into  matters  of  thisf  natute,  that  bis  itiott  flldH 
stantial  change  of  mind  is  to  be  fbtuttd.  Cohtr6VeM^>  Klhi 
common  sense  of  the  word,  is  but  a  dubious  agent  of  ccmfid&A 
By  looking  upon  the  man  as  an  antagonist,  we  perhajni  ^toftipel 
him  to  become  an  adversary :  pride  is  stimulated,  and  imhMiM 
roused,  until  he  becomes  no  longer  capable  of  tiling  his  Mmt 
A  less  intricate  mode  would  be  not  less  consonant  to  Vhe  teadobg 
t)f  the  Apostles.  We  have  no  knowledge  that  SY.  Paul,  txxHt 
and  learned  as  he  unquestionably  was,  entered  into  a  subtle 
metaphysical  contest  with  the  Athenian  so|^h(sts.  His  manlf 
understanding  would  have  probably  gaitii^d  him  the  triuHi]^iB 
the  contest.  But  he  simply  directed  ti!ieir  attention  to  one  ft- 
markable  Kict,  the  erection  of  the  altar  to  thd  ^  unkMwn  G^* 
and  from  that  he  brieflygave  a  summary  of  the  faith  :  and  '^  Soisfc 
mocked,**  but  others  said,  '*  we  will  hear  tiiee  agaiil  of  tinl 
matter."  No  more  has  been  told ;  but  we  may  well  believe  Aat 
the  seed  of  the  Gospel  was  not  utterly  thrown  away.  And  K 
was  by  plain  and  strong  abstracts  of  the  tiruth  that  the  wbok 
body  of  tiie  early  teachers  of  Christianity,  seht  out  on  th^  pS* 
grimage  through  the  city  and  the  dedett,  the  gorgeoustteto  slid 
the  barbarism  of  heathen  life,  and  commisisioiied  xiat  t6  speil 
their  own  words,  but  his  that  sent  them,  triuihf^ed  in  the  sok 
strength  of  Christiamty.  The  old  ischool  of  polemics  \k  put 
away,  and  must  not  be  revived.  No  one  can  now'  look  over 
those  ancient  di3puters,  without  wonder  at  their  waste  of  att* 
lity,  at  the  utterly  useless  nature  of  their  questions,  and  di6 
opacm^  subtleties  of  their  pursuit  of  -vietoryv-  -  -We  feel  tlist 
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such  reasoncrs  might  have  reasoned  for  cvct  without  produc- 
ing practical  conviction ; — the  men-at-arms  oi  Hterature,  and 
sheathed  from  head  to  foot,  they  fought  without  an  effective 
blow  in  the  course  of  a  battle.  But  we  have  come  into  other 
times ;  and  the  plainer,  the  more  succinct,  and  the  more  mo- 
delled on  the  very  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  the  moi'e  irresistible 
will  be  the  lesson. 

.  Before  closing  this  subject  we  shall  give  Dr.  Miller's  abstract 
of  his  interpretation : 

"  In  a  symbolical  interpretation  this  trial  may  be  understood  to 
convey  an  intimation  of  that  alienation  from  the  love  of  the  world,  and 
of  the  things  that  are  in  the  world,  which  *  has  been  strongly  incul- 
cated by  the  beloved  apostle.  To  exhibit  in  action  this  important 
lesson,  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  their  glory,  all  the  pomp 
and  gratifying  objects,  which  could  allure  a  worldly  mind,  are  pre- 
sented to  the  view  of  our  Saviour,  and  offered  to  his  acceptance,  on 
the  condition  that  he  would  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  him,  who 
is  named  f  elsewhere  in  the  sacred  scripture  **  the  god  of  the  world," 
and  is  therefore  the  proper  person  for  offering  such  gifts.  Such  a 
proposal  with  its  absolute  rejection  completes  the  admonitions  neces- 
sary for  the  due  formation  of  the  Christian  character. 
*  **  By  thejfr^i  temptation  we  are  instructed,  that  we  should  not  place 
our  entire  reliance  on  any  efforts,  either  of  reasoning  or  of  moral  con- 
duct, which  we  could  exert  for  ourselves,  but  that,  while  we  made  the 
best  use  of  all  ordinary  means,  which  have  been  granted  to  us,  we 
should  look  to  God  for  that  assistance,  by  which  alone  they  can  be 
rendered  efficacious. 

**  By  the  second  we  are  warned,  that  our  dependence  on  the  divine 
protection  should  not  be  such,  as  would  dispose  us  to  neglect  the  right 
use  of  those  ordinary  means  of  our  moral  preservation,  which  the  divine 
providence  has  entrusted  to  our  management. 

"  By  the  third  we  are  directed  to  reject  with  abhorrence  every 
allurement  of  this  world,  which  might  withdraw  us  from  the  service 
of  our  God,  and  engage  us  to  transfer  our  homage  to  him,  who  by 
these  allurements  would  tempt  us  to  disobedience."     P.  G 1 . 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  view  veri/  different  from  ours. 
.We  had  omitted  to  mention  that,  on  our  theory  alone,  is  the 
change  of  scene  in  the  temptation  accounted  for.  The  wilderness 
is  the  emblem  of  the  original  state  of  the  persecuted  Christian 
Church ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  mystic  "  forty  days,"  (the  era 
of  the  actual  heathen  inflictions,)  were  past ;  that  it  **  began  to 
le  an  hungred,"  (that  human,  sensual  appetites  began  to  be  ex- 
perienced.) The  second  temptation  was  in  the  temple  in  that 
city,  which  exclusively,  and  yet  groundlessly,  called  itself  Holy. 
— ^For  it  was  in  Rome,  when  she  had  assumed  ecclesiastical 

•  1  John  ii.  15,  16.  f  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 
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supremacy,  and  had  arrogated  to  herself  the  title  of  Holyj 
that  the  working  of  fictitious  miracles  and  the  excesses  of  idola- 
try and  superstition  were  displayed.  The  third  was  on  a  high 
mountain.  A  mountain  is  frequently  the  Scripture  emblem  at 
once  of  idolatry,  and  of  temporal  power.  The  pagan  rites  were 
generally  celebrated  on  mountain  tops  ;  and  citadels  were  ge^ 
nerally  planted  on  them.  The  two-fold  sense  was  applicable  to 
Rome  in  the  13th  century,  the  epoch  of  her  temporal  supremacy. 
She  was  at  once  the  head  of  idolatry  and  the  head  of  power  I ' 

The  ''  temptation'*  was,  at*  the  beginning  of  our  Lord  s  minis- 
try, what  the  ^'  apocalypse*'  was  a(  the  close.  It  was  but  k 
hxietcv  prophecy  of  the  Antichrist  that  was  to  come. 

It  may  not  be  following  the  narrative  of  this  sublime  trails^ 
action  too  far,  to  presume  that  even  the  visit  of  the  angels  to 
our  Lord  comforting  him  after  his  defeat  of  the  tempter, 
had  a  reference  to  the  true  ohurch;  in  fact,  was  a  confirma- 
tion  of  the  promise  so  often  made  in  Scripture,  that  tiie 
day  shall  come,  when  the  Church  of  God  shall  have  its. fiiud 
rest,  and  triumphing  over  the  inflictions  to  which  it  is,  for 
inscrutable  purposes,  subjected  in  the  common  courses  of  the 
world,  have  an  abundant  and  exceeding  recomptose  of  gl<wy, 
even  before  the  period  when  all  things  shall  be  dissolved. 

To  make  our  mterpretation  plainer,  we  have  here  collected  iti 
principal  features  into  one  view. 

THE  TEMPTATION  OF  OUR  LORD. 


The  fasti 
wild^nwss 


The  great  Pagati 
Penecudona. 
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I. 

TheWilderncss 

The  change  of 
the  bread. 

Early  and  sen- 
sual opulence 
of   the    Ro- 
mish Church. 

The  fourth  cen- 
tury and  fol- 
lowing ones. 

The  conversion  of  Coir 
st^inttne. 

II. 
The  Temple. 

III. 

The      casting 
from  the  pin- 
nacle. 

The  pretence  of 
working  mi- 
racles,    and 
Saint  -  wor- 
ship. 

The  sixth  cen- 
tury and  fol- 
lowing. 

The  tide  of  Uwvmil 
Bishop  confi^ned  faf 
the  Greek  emperan. 

Tlie  MountQin. 

The   vision  of 
all  kingdoms 

The    universal 
temporal  do- 
minion of  the 
Popes. 

The  thirteenth 
century  and 
following. 

The  ccsdon  of  the  S» 
\-ereignty  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Chirie- 
magne  over  RoQift 

The  visit  of  )  f  C  The  future  triumph  of 
the  an^ls*  ( 1  i^     the  Church  of  God. 
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It  wetlld  be  injustice  to  Dr.  Miller  not  to  say,  that  if  our's  be 
the  true  theory,  he  is  to  be  in  some  measure  thanked  for  it. 
It  probably  would  not  have  been  conceived  at  all,  but  for  his 
pwnphlet's  having  led  to^he  verge  of  the  interpretation. 


Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia^  including  a  Tour  in  the 
Crimea^  and  the  Passage  of  the  Caucasus^  with  Observations  on  the 
State  of  the  Rabbinical  and  KanUte  Jewsy  and  the  Mohammedan  and 
Pagan  Tribes^  inhabiting  the  Southei^n  ^provinces  of  the  Russian  6m* 
pire.  With  maps  and  plates.  By  E.  Henderson.  8vo.  Pp.  55^. 
Price  165.    London.     1826. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Henderson  is  already  familiarized  to  our 
veaders,  in  consequence  of  his  observations  on  the  Turldsh 
New  Testament :  his  present  tour  was  undertaken  to  promote 
die  objects  of  the  Bible  Society,  which  fact  we  shall  not  notice 
further  on  account  of  the  differences  of  opinion  which  prevail  on 
tlib  subject.  We  shall  view  the  present  work,  as  a  booTc  of  Tra- 
vels illustrative  of  anttent  Biblical  customs,  and  of  thp  present 
itate  of  religion  in  the  regions  of  which  it  treats ;  for  on  a  point 
assailed  by  such  objections,  as  that  to  which  the  work  itself  is 
directed,  we  would  rather  be  silent,  than  enlist  ourselves  in 
the  already  trite  field  of  controversy.  Mr.  Henderson's  ability 
as  a  scholar  we  are  pre-disposed  much  to  respect,  and  of  his 
judgment  as  a  traveller  we  have  no  reason  to  entertain  doubts. 
In  the  first  chapter  (P.  4,  5.)  we  find  a  description  of  the 
GonstrtiCtion  of  the  Finnish  language,  which  contains  thirteen 
caseS) 

"  Expressive  of  the  different  relations  of  the  nouns,  to  which  the^ 
are  postfixed.  Neither  substantives  nor  adjectives  exhibit  any  distinc- 
tion of  gender ;  and  instead  of  our  full  and  separate  possessive  pro- 
nouns, th6  Finns  generally  append  certain  abbreviated  forms  of  the 
pronoun,  after  the*  manner  of  the  Semitic  dialects.  The  verbs  have 
^idy  two  tenses,  the  past  and  the  present :  it  being  only  possible  to  ex? 
press  the  future  by  adding  to  the  form  of  the  present  some  word  indica- 
tive of  a  future  action  or  state  of  being.  The  principal  accent  is  inv$t- 
riably  placed  upon  the  first  syllable,  and  the  last  is  as  invariably  left 
idtogethier  unaccented  .  .  •  •  There  is  always  oq^  principal  vowel  iti 
H.Wprd,  which  is  said  to  govern  the  other  vowels,  which  occur  in  it,  on 
whidi  account  they  must  always  be  of  the  same  class." 

In  this  description  we  retrace  an  Asiatic  origin^  not  the  exact 
character  of  any-  one  surviving  language,  but  thfe  combined 
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character  of  several  of  the  same  family,  which,  if  we  consider 
how  little  we  know  of  the  earliest  migrations  of  people,  is  far 
from  bearing  with  it  marks  of  improbability :  Mr.  Henderson 
considers  the  Finnish  language  to  have  a  relation  to  the  Turk* 
ish  and  Hungarian. 

During  the  author's  stay  at  Novogorod,  he  visited  St.  An- 
thony's monastery,  in  the  academy  belonging  to  which  several 
students  are  educated  in  separate  classes,  according  to  their  pro; 
ficiency.  These  classes  are  divided  into  Philological,  Philoso- 
phical, and  Theological,  in  each  of  which  the  students  spend 
two  years.  Hebrew  is  here  taught  with  the  points,  according 
to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Spanish  Jews,  from  Dr.  Pavdbr's 
Granmiar,  published  some  years  ago  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
study  of  this  language  has  been  attended  in  this  place  with 
such  success,  that  several  educated  in  it  are  employed  in  this 
branch  of  tuition,  in  many  different  academies  of  the  empire. 

At  page  25,  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  Starovsertzi,  or 
Dissenters  of  the  Old  Faith  is  given,  whose  rigid  and  con- 
tracted notions  appear  to  be  carried  to  a  very  absurd  extreme. 
Metals  on  a  coat,  a  tobacco-pipe,  or  a  snufi-box  excite  the 
most  formidable  prejudices,  and  even  the  utensils  used  by  one 
of  a  different  persuasion  must  be  broken,  to  keep  these  zeialota 
from  pollution.  Should  such  a  heterodox  visitor  place  Im 
snuff-box  on  their  table,  the  place,  where  it  lay,  must  be 
planed  away,  before  the  table  could  again  be  applied  to  any 
purpose.  They  totally  separate  themselves  from  the  Church, 
except  that  the  priest's  licence  is  required  to  their  marriages: 
they  never  celebrate  the  sacrament,  and  administer  baptism 
only  to  those,  who  are  near  death.  In  addition  to  these,  he 
mentions  the  Bezpopovtchini,  or  the  Priestless,  who  conduct 
their  worship  without  the  assistance  of  any  regularly  ordained 
priest. 

The  description  of  Moscow,  with  its  university,  and  institu- 
tions, curiosities  and  antiquities,  is  deserving  of  notice.  We 
regret  much,  that  Mr.  Henderson  did  not  devote  more  time  to 
the  examination  of  the  library  in  the  Krem^l,  that  he  did  not 
collate  the  "  very  antient  Greek  MS."  of  the  Gospels,  written 
in  cursive  characters,  and  give  a  detail  of  the  various  readings 
to  be  found  in  it.  The  rich  collection  of  Greek  MSS.  depor 
sited  here  must  be  of  vast  critical*  utility,  and  to  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  circulation  of  the  New  Testament,  we  think  that 
.every  help  to  the  history  of  its  text  should  be  of  high  importance; 
for,  although  Matthaei  diligently  employed  himself  on  these 
Biblical  treasures,  still  the  author  admits,  that  an  ample  field 
of  critical  research  remains  to  be  trodden.    The  library  of  the 
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Holy  Synod,  likewise,  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
Greek  and  Sclavonic  volumes,  both  printed  and  in  MS.,  many* 
of  which  are  of  great  rarity.  Among  these,  were  "  several 
Greek  Evangelarii  in  manuscript."  These  are  capable  of  con- 
ferring valuable  assistance  to  the  critical  inquirer  into  the  an- 
tient  state  of  the  text,  and  the  Sclavonic  copies  would  be  of  no. 
contemptible  worth  in  ascertaining  the  readings  of  the  version, 
|rom  which  they  were  severally  translated. 

From  the  Archimandrite  Seraphim,  Mr.  Henderson  ascer- 
tained, that  the  Armenian  MSS.  of  the  Bible  abound  in  nume- 
rous and  important  discrepancies,  and  that  Uscan,  only  in  par- 
ticular instances,  rendered  the  Armenian  text  conformable  to 
fhe  Vulgate.  He  states,  likewise,  on  the  authority  of  a  Geor- 
gian, that  a  vast  number  of  Chinese  Christians,  banished  thither 
in  chains  on  account  of  their  religion,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
towns  of  Ha,  Kulja,  Aksu^  Kashgar,  and  Yerkent,  in  Chi- 
nese Tartary. 

The  writer  enters  into  a  deep  and  luminous  detail  of  the 
Sclavonic  language  and  Scriptures,  and  furnishes  us  with  seve- 
ral interesting  particulars  respecting  Cyril  and  Methodius,  to 
which  we  feel,  that  we  cannot  do  adequate  justice  by  our  epito- 
mized remarks.  It  is  a  subject  well  deserving  of  an  attentive 
perusal,  and  from  which  the  reader  will  not  depart  without  a 
considerable  accession  of  information.  The  Ostrog  edition  was 
carefully  collated  with  Greek  MSS.  obtained  from  Greece,  and 
both  the  Ostrog  and  modern  editions  agree  in  some  passages 
with  the  Alexandrian  against  the  Vatican  copy.    e.  g. 

'■  **  Gen.  ii.  23.  v'ziata  hist  cL  Cod.  AI.  i\{ifA(p^  auT'n,  The  Cod. 
Vat.  omits  aurrt. 

•  "  iii.  14.  Zvieru  Zemnich,  tSjv  dviqluv  rris  yrii.     The  Cod.  Vat.  has 

"  V.  20.  iaho  ta  m*tu  Cod.  Alex,  in  avri\  i^virn^.  The  Cod.  Vat. 
omits  oLvrii* 

.  "  iv.  11.  92a  Zemlu  Cod.  Alex.  stJ  ry^s  yr,^.  Cod.  Vat.  ivo  irns 
rhsy  agreeably  to  HDlKiTp  of  the  Hebrew  text." 

* 

.  ^  There  are  also  peculiar  readings,  of  which  a  specimen  is 

given ;  and  instances  are  adduced  in  proof, 

•■ 
'  **  That  the  Sclavonic  text  was  made  with  the  assistance  of  the  Vul- 
gate, or  some  antient  Latin  MSS.  found  in  the  Bulgarian  monasteries, 
•r,  that  It  was  at  least,  revised  and  ahered,  according  to  them.** 

'.  Though. 

•  ^  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  age  or  quality  of  the  Greek  MSS., 
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which  were  consulted  *  previous  to  -  its  publication,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  (hat  were  this  eoition  carefully  collated,  it  would  yield  a  rich 
harvest  of  various  readings,  some  of  which  might  prove  of  essential 
service  to  some  future  editor  of  the  Septuagint." 

Griesbach  was  well  aware  of  the  critical  use  of  the  Schiyonic 
version,  and  on  the  authority  of  Dobrovsky,  has  classed  161 
ifteveral  parts  under  those  Greek  MSS.,  to  which  they  more  paN 
ticularly  appear  to  belong.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret^  that  in 
the  present  day,  there  is  not  sufficient  public  spirit  to  edite  an 
enlarged  Polyglott,  in  which  the  whole  of  those  essential  ver- 
sions might  be  embodied.  Wc  want  a  great  part  of  the  CEthio- 
pic,  the  Coptic  and  Sahidic,  the  Moeso-Gothic,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Armenian,  and  Sclavonic : — those  now  lie,  for  the  most  part, 
beyond  the  reach  of  collators,  and  must  continue  to  lie  beyond  it, 
Until  some  such  undertaking  be  accomplished.  The  Ostrog  and 
the  current  editions  in  1  John  v.  6.,  nave  this  singular  read- 
ingy  ovTQS  B(mv  0  eX^a/v  Si'  t/Saro;  xal  aJfAaros  xai  ^rvsv/xarof, 
which  from  the  context  assumes  theprobabiUty  of  having  been 
the  original  and  correct  reading.  The  controverted  passage  in 
the  next  verse  is  omitted. 

The  version  of  Sfcorina  was  formed  from  the  Vulgate,  al- 
though readings  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Sclavonic  occasionaDy 
occur  in  it,  and  occasionally,  it  differed  from  all  three.  The 
next  attempt  towards  a  Russian  edition  of  the  SS.  was  that  of 
Ernst  Gliick,  Dean  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Livonia.  This 
interesting  chapter  is  closed  with  an  account  of  the  modem 
Russian  version.  At  Kaluga,  Mr.  Henderson  found  some 
churches  occupied  by  the  Starobrtadsi,  *^  or  old  Ceremonial- 
ists,  whose  priests  receive  regular  ordination  in  the  nati(mai 
church,  although  the  sect  obstinately  refuses  to  comply  with  its 
received  foims."  At  Tula  a  school  established  on  Lancaster*! 
plan,  containing  nearly  a  hundred  children,  was  discovered,  and 
*^  a  spiritual  academy,  affording  instruction  to  nearly  six  hm- 
c/r^ef  students  ;'*  of  what  nature  this  last  is,  we  are  not  informed, 
whether  it  be  simply  elementarv,  or  whether  it  be  devoted  ito 
higher  Theological  objects.  The  term  "  spirituaF*  is  now  of 
such  indefinite  use,  that  we  should  have  wished  to  have  known 
iheprecise idea  included  in  it,  in  the  present  instance. 

The  Russian  roads  are  of  an  enormous  size>  and  curiously 
made. 

<<  They  are  formed  by  digging  six  ditches,  that  run  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  leave  intermediate  spaces,  the  middle  one  of  which  is  about 
forty  feet  in  breadth,  and  is  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  nilitaryi 
the  posts,  and  travellers.    On  either  side  of  this  is  a  fioo  walk,  lined 
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ptk  both  sided  with  a  row  of  young  trees,  which,  when  grown^  will 
afford  an  excellent  shelter  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  witfiout  the 
walks  are  two  ordinary  sized  roads  for  the  boors,  carriers,  &c." 

Little  as  we  are  inclined  to'  notice  the  object  of  this  work, 
we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our  surprize  at  Bishop 
t^ugenius's  plan  of  celebrating  "  a  biblical  festival  at  the 
annual  fair  of  Korennaia  Pustin^"  and  at  his  ^^  intention  to 
^en  shops  for  the  sale  of  copies,  in  different  parts  of  ihefair.^* 
For,  however  the  great  continental  fairs,  as  public  marts,  may 
differ  from  our  own,  still  the  vast  assemblage  of  people  induces 
inuch  the  same  immorality,  as  in  this  kingdom ;  and  when  we 
recollect  the  attempts  at  home  to  dissuade  people,  by  means 
<^f  jpamphlets,  from  attending  these  marts,  it  is  strange  that  a 
religious  society  abroad,  in  connexion  with  many  of  the  distri- 
butors of  these  pamphlets,  should  actually  countenance  that 
which  the  others  have  reprobated  : — we  know  only  one  equal 
^omaly,  which  is  in  the  conduct  of  the  Cambridge  Bible- 
Society,  who  hold  their  public  meetings  in  t/ie  theatre  at  Barn" 
yfcU^  although  the  majority  of  its  members  consider  every 
thing  attached  to  a  theatre  to  be  a  pollution. 

The  account  of  the  Petcherskoi  monastery,  its  cathedral 
and  its  catacombs  is  wonderfully  curious  and  interesting,  and 
as  the  writer  has  sensibly  remarked,  they  reflect  much  hght  on 
fcriptural  expressions.    We  will,  however,  cite  his  own  words. 

:  ^'  Oat  visit  to  theee '  dark  places'  in  '  the  nether  parts  of  the  earth,' 
fviiere  we  literaUy  were  '  among  those,  that  be  dead  of  old,'  tended  in 
|iD  small  degree  to  furnish  us  with  lively  recoUectionis  of  those  passages 
]ft  Scripture,  which  represent  the  grave,  as  a  pit  or  cavern^  into  which 
%  descent  is*  necessary,  Ps.  xxvui.  1.  cxliii.  7.  Prov.  i.  12.,  where 
(here  are  deep  recesses^  containing  dormitories  or  separate  burying 
places,  Isa*  xiv.  5.  Ezek,  xxxii.  23.  So- that  each  dead  body  may  be 
said  to  '  lie  in  its  own  house,'  Isa.  xiv.  18.  '  and  rest  in  its  own  bed' 
p.  Ivii.  2.  The  idea  also  of  a  vast  subterraneous  abode  necessarily 
presented  itself  to  our  minds,  an  idea  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  the 
tocred  and  other  oriental  writings.  Hence,  Solomon,  when  treating 
of  the  end  of  man's  mortal  existence,  calls  the  grave  his  *  long  home,' 
liccl.  xiL  8.,  to  which,  as  the  family-residence,  descendants  are  said  to 
''go'  or  •  be  gathered'  at  death.  Gen.  xv.  15.  %  Kings  xxii.  20.,  and  in 
one  of  the  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions,  found  in  the  island  of  Malta, 
die  same  idea  of  the  grave,  as  a  place  of  residence,  id  evidently  con- 
veyed :  "lip^^ynQnirr,  which,  if  properly  divided  is,  JT2  "TTTI 
nap  D TV  *  the  chamber  of  the  long  abode the  grave.' " 

At  Jitpmir,  several  Jews  reside,  who  expressed  a  consider- 
able eagerness  to  receive  the  Hebrew  New  Testament,  and 
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a  detailed  description  of  the  Jewish  worship  is  subjoined.  At 
DubnOj  the  author  inquired  after  Hebrew  MSS.  and  was  coti" 
ducted  to  the  house  of  a  Sopher  or  Scribe^  •  who  was  occupied 
in  multiplying  copies  of  the  law*  A  Sop/ter  is  rigidly  excluded 
from  improvement :  he  must  conform  undeviatingly  to  the  laws 
prescribed  in  the  Tahnitd.     The  skins  to  be  converted  into 

Sarchment  must  be  those  of  clean  animals^  and  prepared  by 
ews  alone.  The  ink  used  consists  of  pitchy  charcoal^  and  honey, 
a  composition  which  having  some  time  remained  in  a  state  of 
induration,  is  dissolved  in  water  with  an  infusion  of  galls.  AD 
letters  are,  however  faultily  or  absurdly  written,  to  be  copied 
after  the  ancient  examplar,  and  to  these  anomalies  the  puerile 
Rabbin  have  attached  many  wild  interpretations.  For  instance, 
in  Ps.  Ixxx.  14.  the  word  TJTD  ^froin  the  wood'  is  written  and 

V 
printed  *^  ^D>  with  the  letter  mn  suspended^  because  it  is  the 

initial  of  the  word  yy  tree,"  &c.     Faults  not  occurring  in  the 

exemplar  but  during  transcription  may  be  corrected  withb 

thirty  days,  otheFwise,  the  copy  is  posel  or  forbidden,    b 

the  church   of  the    Dominican  monastery  near  Kamenetif 

over  the  door  of  the  staircase,  the  Mohammedan  formulary, 

^1  jy*»j  iy^s^^  ^1  Jll  ^I  Jl  "  There  is  no  God  but  God,  and 
Mohammed  is  the  apostle  of  God,"  was  discerned.  The 
church  had  formerly  been  a  Mohammedan  mosque. 

After  this  he  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  Jews  established  in 
Russian  Poland,  whom  he  estimates  to  amount  to  little  short 
of  two  millions.  Their  attachment  to  Palestine  is  unconquer- 
able, and  they  believe,  that  wherever  their  bodies  may  be, 
they  shall  arise  in  the  holy  land,  at  the  end  of  the  worid. 
Those,  however,  who  die  in  foreign  lands^  are  bound  to  perform 
the  JrhTlU'bj?^  " or  the  trundling  passage  through  subterraneous 
caverns,"  imtil  they  reach  the  place  of  "  their  fathers'  sepol- 
chre,"  for  the  sake  of  sparing  themselves  which  process 
many  proceed  to  Palestine  in  their  life-time.  Hence,  some 
embalm  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  send  them  there,  and 
others  procure  some  of  Judea^s  consecrated  earth,  to  hallow 
the  ground,  in  which  the  corpses  of  their  relatives  are  interred. 
Their  children  are  taught  to  read  Hebrew,  at  an  early  age^ 
and  having  completed  the  study  of  the  Torah,  at  ten  years  of 
age,  they  are  admitted  to  that  of  the  Talmud.  They  weal 
amulets,  and  affix  them  on  the  doors  of  their  houses : 

"  These  latter  arc  generally  inserted  in  an  encasement,  covered 
with  glass,  and  are  kissed  by  the  Jews  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
bouse." 
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*  They  believe, 

y  That,  when  they  touch  the  sumll  piece  of  gkss,  inclosing  the 
Divine  Name,  with  the  tip  of  Uieir  finger,  and  then  stroke  their  eyea 
frith  it  thrice,  repeating  the  prayer,  ^^IIJ^  Hltf  W^^  Htt^  '^SinW^  HtC^ 
the  Ahnighty  preserve  me  1  the  Almighty  deliver  me !  the  Almighty 
assist  me ! — no  harm  of  any  kind  can  befal  them.  The  name  HlC?,. 
Shaddaif  or  its  initial  tS^,  the  Jews  use  as  a  talisman  almost  on  every 
occasion.  Even  the  butcher,  when  he  kills  an  ox,  cuts  this  letter 
with  his  knife,  in  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  animal,  to  prevent  any 
infernal  influence  from  being  exerted  upon  them,  before  the  purchasers 
have  conveyed  them  to  their  houses.'' 

Besides  the  Rabbinists  and  Karaites,  two  sects  of  Jews 
exist  in  Poland,  called  Chasidim  and  Zoharites  or  followers  of 
Sabbathai  Tzevi.  The  Polish  Chasidim,  owe  their  origin  to  Israel 
Baalshem,  an  enthusiastic  impostor,  who  broached  his  novel 
doctrines  in  the  year  1740.  They  are  grossly  immoral,  and 
during  their  religious  services  work  themselves  into  extacies, 
elasp  their  hands,  jump,  and  run  frantickly  about  the  syna- 
gogue, and  turn  their  faces  to  heaven  with  their  fists  clenched 
Sccb  &e.  There  is  a  subdivision  of  these  called  the  Habadhn, 
who  reject  all  external  forms,  and  abandon  themselves  to  men^ 
tal  abstraction  and  contemplation. 

The  Zoharites  take  their  title  from  the  book  Zohar,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Sabbathai  Tzevi*s  sect. 
They  are  mystics^  and  their  opinions  are  pretty  generally 
known. 

Mr.  Henderson  supplies  us  with  many  curious  particulars 
concerning  the  Moldavian  territory,  and  carefully  narrates  the 
various  circumstances,  which  .occurred  at  Kislienef.  The  most 
Remarkable  antiquities  of  this  province  are  "  the  Trajan  walls, 
of  which  one  crosses  the  country  from  Reni  on  the  Prut  ta 
Tiraspol,  a  second  runs  from  the  north  of  Reni,  till  it  joins  pne 
of  the  salt- lakes  connected  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  third  runs 
in  a  serpentine  direction  from  the  Black  Sea  to  Tiraspol.'* 

Precise  and  accurate  as  Mr.  H.  is  in  his  local  researches, 
wherever  he  explains  the  Scriptures,  he  is  equally  felicitous; 
we  only  regret,  that  he  has  pot  been  more  diffuse  in  his  illus-^ 
trations :  mus,  in  his  elucidation  of  Isaiah,  xxxv.  7.  from  the 
vUrage,  which  he  noticed  on  his  journey  to  Kherson,  he  gives 
a  force  to  the  prophet's  words,  which  escapes  the  common 
reader.  The  Arabic,  however,  quoted  in  his  observations  is 
very  incorrectly  printed. 

An  interesting  account  of  Howard's  grave  and  character 
is  given ;  to  whose  memory  the  late  emperor  caused  a  menu- 
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menty  of  which  a  plate  is  annexed,  to  be  erected  in  the  viciqity 
of  Kherson.  There  is  much  entertaining  matter  in  the  tour  to 
^  Bagktehuarai**  which  is  also  replete  with  infbfmation.  on 
existing  Mohammedan  customs ;  yet,  the  Eastern  terms  appear 
io  us  barbarously  expressed  in  our  characters. 

At  the  distance  of  a  few  versts  from  Baghtchisarai  was  an 
ancient  fortress,  called  Dujut-Kal^,  inhabited  by  Karaite  Jews, 
who  possessed  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  a  ](>eculiar 
dialect  of  the  Tatar  language.  The  ascent  to  this  is  described 
as  precipitous.  Here  the  Talmud,  Bomberg's  Rabbinical 
Bible,  several  Karaite  commentaries  in  HebreWj  and  a  vast 
collection  of  books  in  this  language  were  found.  The  synsp 
gogues  in  this  fortress  are  two  in  number  $  and  several  andent 
MSS.  of  the  law,^  in  rolls  of  parchment,  were  deposited  in  dis 
ark  of  the  covenant.  ''  The  Karaite  burying  ground^  ecmaJBt^ 
ing  of  a  deep  recess,  covered  with  lofty  trees,"  is  called  tl^  Yal* 
ley  of  Jehoshaphat.  "  The  tombstpnes,  mostly  of  white  mairbk^ 
are  regularly  arranged  in  rows,  somewhat  after  the  ntiann^  sf 
the  Moravian  graves ;  and  the  more  modern  have  an  additioo^l 
monument  at  either  end,  consisting  likewiae  of  a  marblQ  skb> 
some  with^  and  some  without  Hebrew  inseriptipns.'*  0a  Ae 
oldest  grave  the  following  inscription  was  discovered^ 

rr\ 

The  last  letter  of  the  first  line  is  considerably  effaced,  and  ii 
i^upposed  by  Mr.  Henderson  to  be  the  final  q. 

"  The  rest  of  the  letters,  j^b*^,  I  take  to  fonn  the  initial  word  of 
flie  sacred  motto  of  the  Jews,  btkyf*  JKips  &c.  This  inscription 
is  also  defective  at  the  close,  something  having  been  effaced  after  tbe 
Daleth,  which  the  sculptor,  not  versed  in  the  laws  of  Massorediic 
Calligraphy,  has  divided,  and  placed  the  plural  feminine  terminatioB 
at  the  beginning  of  the  following  line.  The  word  has  most  probsfaljr 
been  the  poetical  form  r))^^,  so  that  the  whole  inscription  wiD  nti 
thus — Hear,  O  Israel^  ^c.  the  grave  of  Geez,  Joseph  Ben  DwM  h 
i^e  year  five  thousand  and  four*  That  is,  according  to  the  ChriBtias 
era^  the  year  1364.'' 


They  have  no  written  documents  relative  to  the  pariod  of 
their  occupation  of  this  fort ;  a  tradition  states  Ihelr  ^mcestoif 
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to  have  inhabited  thet  city  of  BiikhaTslf  in  Great  Tataty,  f|hd 
to  haye  accompanied  the  Tatars  in  their  memorable  espiedi- 
tk>n  into  Europe.  They  dress  much  in  the  Tataric  style,  and 
^all  their  dialect  Djagdtal;  yet  this  tradition  is  unknown  to 
the  present  generation  who  state  their  ancestors  to  have  come 
to  this  spot  ^om  Damascus,  about  500  years  ago. 

Afr.  Henderson  is  inclined  to  deduce  the  origin  of  the  Ka^* 
vaim  from  the  Sadducees,  which  hypothesis,  aHhough  it  be 
supported  by  great  names,  is  of  a  most  doubtfu}  complexion. 
^CiK>rding  to  the  accounts  circulated  among  the  Karaiiii>  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Grand  Cairo  was. the  first  place 
where  a  Karaite  synagogue  was  establish^d :  their  synagogue 
iherej  according  to  the  Itinerary  6f  Relbbi  Samuel,  possessed 
fr  great  number  of  books  written  by  their  Hakemim,  in  Arabic. 
However  they  may  glory  in  their  title  of  literalists,  or  Scrip- 
itirists,  they  are  possessed  of  the  Talmud  and  other  Rabbinical 
writings,  and  occasionally  consult  them.  They  rigidly  adhere 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  without  the  evasions  of  the  Rabbinists :  they 
are  not  debased  by  the  superstitious  credence  of  transmigra* 
^n^  the  power  of  talismans,  and  the  like.  Mr.  Henderson's 
account  of  the  Karaite  worship,  very  well  deserves  to  be  con- 
sulted. The  chapter  containing  those  important  particulars 
concludes  with  a  synopsis  of  the  Karaite  Tatar  Targum,  the 
existence  of  which  has  long  been  known  to  the  learnjed.  It 
consists  of  four  volumes  in  quarto ;  the  first  volume  contains 
the  Pentateuch,  with  this  title, 

A  A        AAA 

.  •  ■ . 

rmnn  onnn  nijia!?  !?rTJi»/.m>D«2 

*'  To  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  appended  the  Megilloth,  or  the 
Cantides,  Ruth^  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther.  The  se- 
cond volume  contains  ITiWi**!  DW2^,  the  former  prophets,  i.  e.  the 
tipoks  from  Joshua  to  the  second  Kings  inclusive;  the  third 
tipytHnH  D'WIU,  the  latter,  or  the  prophets  strictly  so  called,  and 
fhe  fourth  the  Hagiographa,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  books  of 
Chronides.*' 

.  It  is  written  m  the  Rabbinical  character,  with  the  addition  of 
certain  marks  and  points,  to  accommodate  the  letters  to  the 
Tatar  alphabet,  and  it  is  pointed  accordmg  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of.  the  Crimean  Tatars. 
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.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Moloshnaia  the  author  found  a 
settlement  of  Duchobortzi,  a  sect  of  Russian  Dissenters,  who 
have  many  points  of  analogy  with  the  Quakers.  **  Their  name, 
Wrestlers  with  t/ie  Spirit,  indicates  the  strong  bearing  their 
system  has  on  mystic  exerciseSj  in  which  they  place  the  whole 
of  religion,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  external  rites  and  cere- 
monies. AH  their  knowledge  is  traditionary/'  &c.  The  Mem- 
nonites,  whom  he  afterwards  visited,  agree  with  the  English 
and  American  Baptists,  excepting  that  tney  substitute  affusioa 
for  immersion ;  they  retain  also  the  pri^cticc  of  feet  washing,  in 
imitation  of  our  Saviour*s  example,  and  refuse  to  confirm  Vamr 
testimony  by  an  oath. 

-  Mr.  Henderson  mentions  the  existence  of  a  Jewish  monarchr 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  which,  however  anomalous  in  Jewish 
history,  gives  a  degree  of  credit  to  the  book  Cosri.  Whatever 
there  may  be  fictitious  in  the  work,  still  a  historical  fact  is  its 
basis ;  some  intercourse  must,  therefore,  as  it  intimates,  have 
subsisted  at  some  period  between  them  and  the  Jews  of 
the  West.  King  Joseph's  description  of  his  kingdom  and  re- 
sidency, and  the  local  circumstances  recorded,  &c.  are  no  trivial 
corroborations  of  the  statement.  For  other  particulars  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  travels ;  and  we  are  happy  to  hear  that 
Professor  Frahn  is  devoting  his  attention  to  this  singular 
sul^ect. 

The  Armenians  at  Mozdok  have  several  superstitions;  at 
one  of  their  festivals  they  sacrifice  a  sheep,  which  had  been 
fattened  for  the  purpose  at  the  church-door,  and  divide  it 
among  the  worshippers.  During  illness,  the  Bible  and  reli- 
gious books  are  removed  from  the  house  to  propitiate  the  Evil 
Spirit :  sometimes  iicsh  and  other  food  are  placed  under  the 
floor,  as  peace  offerings,  to  ward  injury  from  the  family.  In 
this  place  the  author  was  visited  by  three  members  of  a  Rus- 
sian sect  of  Dissenters  called  Malakani,  or  "  Milkites,^  who, 
however,  call  themselves  spiritual  Christians.  The  former  is  a 
name  of  obloquy,  because  they  use  milk,  and  food  prepared 
from  it,  during  the  fasts  of  the  Church.  They  reject  Baptism 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  outward  ordinances,  allowing  to 
them  their  internal  and  spiritual  force.  They  observe  tLe 
Sabbath  with  great  strictness,  and  prepare  themselves  for  it 
by  prayer  on  Saturday  evening. 

Among  the  Ingush,  the  Goelic  law  of  blood-revenge  pre- 
vails to  a  vast  extent.  They  believe  in  God,  "  as  a  pure 
spirit,  whom  they  call  Dalle;  a  plurality  of  Daemons,  who 
sometimes  assume  a  visible  shape,  and  ai)pcar  as  armed  wen, 
with  their  feet  inverted ;  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  the  re- 
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surrection  of  the  body,  and  the  temporary  punishment  of  the 
wicked  in  a  future  state."  They  have  some  faint  remains  of  a 
former  adhesion  to  Christianity  according  to  the  Eastern  forms ; 
they  have  similar  fasts,  and  rest  on  the  first  and  third  day  of 
the  week.  They  are  Polygamists,  and  punish  adultery  with 
tlie  death  of  both  parties.  The  author  also  discovered  a  most 
remarkable  mausoleum,  holden  in  great  sanctity  by  them,  in 
which  lamps  of  Grecian  workmanship,  fixed  in  four  different 
comers  of  the  ceiling,  three  human  bodies,  and  those  of  a  hare 
and  greyhound,  lying  by  the  side  of  each  other,  were  discerned  i 
on  the  front  were  tnree  illegible  inscriptions  in  Arabic  cha-i 
racters. 

At  Tiflis  the  author  was  informed  that  an  immense  number 
of  Persians  believed  the  Christian  religion,  worshipping  our. 
Saviour  under  the  name  ofAli,  from  fear  of  detection,  and  that 
there  were  very  mahy  of  them  in  Mazendereln.  Several  Jews 
inhabit  the  Caucasus,  particularly  its  Eastern  regions  :  they 
maintain  that  they  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  author 
thinks  it  probable  that  they  may  have  been  "  part  of  those 
who  remained  after  the  captivity,  in  the  country  bordering  on 
the  Caspian  Sea,  called  in  Scripture  DIpDiTK'^SDDj  the' place 
Casiphia.  Ezra  viii.  17.'*  Some  curious  historical  researches 
respecting  the  Georgian  edition  of  the  Scriptures  are  added  to 
this  part. 

We  have  necessarily  been  obliged  to  pass  over  a  large 
accumulation  of  interesting  and  learned  matters,  as  they 
were  not  immediately .  connected  with  the  object  and  plan 
of  this  Review.  Yet  we  have  rarely  perused  a  work  more 
deserving  of  our  good  opinion ;  and  although  we  may  differ 
from  the  writer  in  some  points  of  religious  expediency,  we 
cannot  withhold  from  him  the  credit  due  to  his  labours,  and  to 
the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which  influenced  him  to  undertake 
them.  Deep  reading  and  indefatigable  research,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  ancient  and  modern  histories  of  the  re- 
^ons  which  he  traversed,  and  the  application  of  those  to  th^ 
objects  which  fell  under  his  inspection,  are  visible  in  almost 
every  page.  As  a  Philologist  we  have  long  known  him ;  as  a 
traveller  and  a  critic  he  has  equally  entitled  himself  to  our  re- 
spect. From  the  specimens  of  his  competency  to  the  task, 
which  this  work  exhibits,  we  should  be  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he 
was  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  the  history  of  the  text 
and  versions  of  both  Testaments ;  for  although  innumerable 
works  on  .  the  subject  are  to.  be  found,  more  particularly  in 
Germany,  still  the  authors  have  described  to  themselves  too  vast 
an  extent  of  other  subjects,  to  have  treated  this  one  branch  of 
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their  inquiry  with  proper  scrutiny  and  precision.  The  Anne- 
nian,  Georgian,  and  Sclavonic  versions,  for  instance^  have 
been  carelessly  hurried  over ;  probably  from  the  writers'  igno- 
rance of  the  languages ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  imputation 
will  not  apply  to  Mr.  Henderson,  from  whose  pen  we  sfaodd 
rejoice  to  obtain  a  critical  disquisition  upon  them. 

We  now  bid  adieu  to  this  book,  recommending  to  oar 
readers  its  perusal,  confident  that  they  wUl  not  fiiil  to  derive 
that  satisfaction  from  it  which  we  have  experienced,  and  wefl 
assured  that  it  will  add  many  and  important  materiids  to  their 
already  acquired  stock  of  Biblical  knowledge*  Those  nrfio  do 
not  agree  with  the  author,  as  to  the  object  of  his  travels,  w3l 
find  ample  critical  and  curious  research  to  rivet  their  interest 
and  attention :  those  who  do  agree  with  him,  will  find  uud^ 
loyed  gratification  from  an  examination  of  its  contents. 


Recensio  Synoptica  Annotationis  Sacrce^  being  Critical  Digest  ad 
Synoptical  Arrangement  of  the  most  important  Annotations  on  tk 
New  Testament,  exegetical,  pJiilologicali  and  doctrinal ;  carefully  ed' 
lected  and  condensed  from  the  best  Commentators^  both  ancient  ml 
modern  f  and  so  digested  as  to  form  one  consistent  Body  of  Awnota&m; 
in  which  each  Portion  is  systematically  attributed  to  its  respectkt 
Author^  and  the  Foreign  Matter  translated  into  English.  The  nhek 
accompanied  nitJi  a  colons  Body  of  original  Annotations,  By  Ik 
Ret).  S.T.  Bloomfieli),  M.A.  of  Sidney  College,  Cambridge^  Vkm 
ofBishrooke,  in  Rutland,  and  Curate  ofTilton  and  Tugby^  in  lAkes- 
tershire.    Parti.     3 vols.     8vo.     Fiivingtons.     1826. 

A  TASTE  for  Biblical  criticism  is  not  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  present  age  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  whik 
every  other  science  is  daily  receiving  more  attention  and  greater 
improvement,  Theology  alone,  the  mistress  of  them  all,  is  most 
unaccountably  and  most  unwarrantably  neglected.  Now,  we 
seriously  ask  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  science  of  that  depA 
and  compass,  which  embraces  all  the  perfections  and  dimensions 
of  human  wisdom,  which  exercises  every  faculty  of  the  human 
mind,  and  every  virtue  of  the  human  heart,  should  be  treated 
with  such  unjustifiable  disregard?  If  biblical  literature  be  not 
neglected,  where,  we  ask,  are  the  fruits  ?  Where  shall  we  fintf, 
m  the  ^vritings  of  modem  divines,  that  profound  knowledge  of 
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the  original  text  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  chaste  and  noMel 
eloquencje^  that  close  reasoning,  and  luminous  method,  whicjx 
distinguish  and  immortalize  the  works  of  the  divines  of  the  six* 
teenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  ? 

Listances  of  zeal  and  piety  are  not  rare  ;  but  we  would  h^^ve 
deep  and  extensive  learning  too:  we  wish  to  see  the  united 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  renowned  for  her  theological 
wisdom, 

^'  Illightened  with  learning,  as  a  heaven  of  stars."  '* 

We  wish  to  see  the  divines  of  our  Church  looking  back  to  ijie 
old  worthies  of  our  own  country,  instead  of  looking  abroad  tq 
our  contemporary  professors  on  the  continent.  We  wish  to  see 
them  more  ftmiliar  with  the  writings  of  Cranmer,  Ridley,  La-* 
timer,  Hooker,  Andrews,  and  Pearson,  men  who  wrote,  as  the 
great  painter  drew,  in  cetemitatem.  We  wish  to  see  them  pro- 
roiind  and  assiduous  students  of  that  volume  to  which  those 
fflnstrioiis  men  devoted  their  days  and  their  nights :  the  original 
Secoords  of  our  most  holy  Faith. 

Certainly  such  a  science  as  Theology,  which  summons  to  iti 
ttd  so  many  auxiliary  branches  of  knowledge,  cannot  be  success-^ 
fully  eultivated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages  alone;  but  we  maintain,  that  these  form  the  only 
Biire  foundation  for  a  profound  and  extensive  profitress  intfae 
inmortaiitseieiieeofdi^ty.  ^    ^ 

The  dassical  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  cultivated 
Hsdi  uncommon  and  successful  attention,  (and  more  attention 
tbaa  they  deserve  can  never  be  bestowed  upon  them ;)  every 
gramaatical  nicety,  every  peculiarity  of  stinicture,  has  been 
examined,  and  fiifted,  with  unwearied  application,  hymen  of  the 
keenest  and  most  power&l  talents.  This  we  rejoice  to  see* 
Never  may  it  be  our  lot  to  witness  any  symptoms  of  a  decay  of 
dassical  literature  in  this  country :  for  it  is  our  firm  conviction, 
that  there  is  a  dose  and  intimate  connexion  between  an  ac- 
qnaintance  with  the  writings  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  a  spirit 
of  exalted  freedom — of  generous  and  manly  enterprise.  This 
led  auBCUte  writer  of  our  own  to  remark,  that  he  who  contemn 
skttes  the  utter  extinction  of  civil  liberty,  would  do  well  to  begin 
£ii  operaticms  by  destroying  the  literary  remains  of  antiquity. 

'  Now  can  any  man,,  who  is  sensible  of  the  importance  of  Pagan 
Hterature,  be  blind  to  the  obvious  and  incalculably  superior 
jjainofi  which'  the  Sacred  Records  possess  upon  our  diligent  and 
aasiduous  investigation  ?  How  can  that  which  is  ambiguous  be 
clearedi  that  which  is  fallacious  be  detected,  and  even  truth  be 
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defended,  without  such  a  knowledge  of  the  original  text  as  we 
are  endeavouring  to  recommend  ?  It  was  powerfully  and  justly 
observed  by  Bishop  Horsley — no  mean  proficient  in  this  sort  of 
learning — that 

"  If  the  objections  of  infidels  are  to  be  confuted,  if  the  scruples  of 
believers  themselves  are  to  be  satisfied ;  if  Moses  and  the  prophets  arc 
to  be  brought  to  bear  witness  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ;  if  the  calumnies 
of  the  hlaspheming  Jews  are  to  be  repelled,  and  their  misinterpretations 
of  their  own  books  confuted ;  if  we  are  to  be  ready,  (that  is)  if  we  are 
to  be  qualified,  and  prepared,  to  give  an  answer  to  every  man  that  ask- 
eth  us  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us ;  a  penetration  in  abstroae 
questions,  a  quickness  in  philosophical  discussion,  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  Int* 
tory,  and  with  all  parts  of  the  sacred  writings,  a  sound  judgment,  i 
faithful  memory,  and  a  prompt  elocution,  are  talents  without  which  thi 
work  of  an  evangelist  will  be  but  ill  performed." 

We  have  given  insertion  to  this  passage^  riot  only  because  the 
sentiments  it  expresses  coincide  with  our  own ;  but  also  because 
we  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  complete  and  forcible  enumenh 
tion  of  the  manifold  and  important  endowments  which  a  Chris- 
tian minister  ought  to  possess.  It  is  by  contemplating  such  i 
perfect  standard,  and  by  incessantly  endeavouring  to  form  him- 
self according  to  it,  that  a  minister  of  the  Gk>spel  will  most  sue* 
cessfiilly  advance  his  own  happiness  and  the  permanent  interests 
of  others.  The  studies  in  which  it  would  exercise  him  wouU 
worthily  fill  up  the  vacant  hours  of  hfe,  furnish  a  perpetual  va- 
riety of  the  most  rational,  manly,  and  elegant  entertainment,  vA 
exclude  a  thousand  little  cares,  and  low  gratifications,  which 
contract  the  mind,  and  degrade  the  character.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  makes  himself  too  little  for  the  sphere  of  his  daty, 
if  he  does  not  stretch  and  expand  his  mind  to  the  compass  of 
its  important  object ;  he  may  be  assured  that  every  thing  about 
him  will  dwindle  by  degrees,  until,  at  length,  his  concerns  aie 
shrunk  into  the  narrow  dimensions  of  his  own  mind. 

Depressed  as  we  have  been  by  that  neslect  of  theologicd 
learning,  which  has  compelled  us  to  make  the  foregoing  obse^ 
vations,  we  confess,  it  was  with  sincere  satisfaction  that  we  heiid 
of  this  Digest  of  sacred  criticism  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  and  we 
most  cordially  hail  the  appearance  of  his  very  learned  and  di^ 
borate  performance  as  an  indication  of  a  reviving  taste  for  bib- 
lical criticism. 

That  a  work  of  this  nature  could  only  be  the  fruit  of  long  and 
anxious  labour,  the  learned  author  has  declared  himself  fully 
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sensible ;  and  as  we  are  willing  to  do  him  all  the  justice  he  de- 
serves^ we  shall  let  him  speak  on  this  topic  for  himself: 

"  In  laying  before  tlje  public  the  fruits  of  many  years  assiduous  la- 
bour, the  author  feels  it  incumbent  on  him  briefly  to  premise  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  him  to  the  subject,  the  motives  which  induced 
him  to  undertake  so  elaborate  a  work,  the  system  adopted  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  and  theadvanUges  which  the  reader  may  expect  to  find  in  its 
use.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  advancing  towards  the  close  of 
)iis  academical  course  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  employino* 
much  of  his  attention  upon  the  studies  preparatory  to  holy  orders,  the 
author,  above  all,  anxiously  and  diligently  explored  the  sources  from 
which  he  might  hope  to  derive  an  accurate  and  certain  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  had  previously  paid  much  attention  to  classical 
and  oriental  literature,  and  he  hoped  that  these  aids  of  philological 
sdence  would,  together  with  the  assistance  supplied  by  ordinary  guides 
to  exegetical  and  doctrinal  theology  in  our  own  language,  suffice  to 
furnish  him  with  the  requisite  information.  In  this  expectation,  how- 
ever, he  was  completely  disappointed  ;  nor  was  it  without  surprise  that 
be  discovered  bow  ill  furnished  is  the  theological  literature  of  our  coun^ 
trj  in  those  most  important  (because  fundamental)  species  of  sacred 
annotation,  the  exegetical  and  the  philological. 

.  ^'  In  further  prosecuting  his  researches,  the  Author  soon  discovered 
a  truth,  (which  few  will,  at  this  day,  be  disposed  to  question,  but 
which  was  first  laid  down  and  established  by  tlic  father  of  all  legiti* 
mate  interpretation,  the  acute,  elegant,  and  judicious  Chrysostoni,) 
jiainely,  that  the  only  sure  means  of  arriving  at  the  genuine  interprc- 
tatimi  of  Scripture,  is  first  to  ascertain  the  literal,  grammatical,  and 
historical  sense,  since  on  that  alone  can  be  founded  the  moral,  spiri- 
tnal,  doctrinal,  or  mystical ;  though  the  latter  is^  not  unfrcquently,  the 
more  important,  and  sometimes  the  only  true  one.  Under  these  cir* 
cnmstances,  the  Author  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  such 
aids  as  he  could  find  in  foreign  theology :  and  here  that  which  had 
long  been  furnished  by  the  indefatigable  diligence  of  the  German 
divines,  seemed  Hkely  to  supply  the  very  kind  of  annotation  in  which 
our  own  theological  literature  is  so  defective.  In  truth,  he  did  find 
in  tbem  much  variotis  and  valuable  information  of  this  Icindy  the  sub- 
fiance  of  which,  indeed,  was  ofteyi  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  Commen- 
tators, but  here  digested,  simplified,  and  moulded  into  a  more  regular 
ind  useful  form ;  yet,  not  unfrcquently,  intermixed  with  new,  and,  in 
some  respects,  more  enlightened  views,  at  least  on  ])oiiits  of  gramma- 
tical and  philological  discussion,  for  which  the  writers  were  chiefly 
indebted  to  the  great  masters  of  Grecian  literature,  in  which  the 
eighteenth  century  stood  so  preeminent,  as  Bentley,  Hemstcrhusiu«, 
Valknaer,  and  many  others.  It  was  not,  however,  without  concern, 
that  the  Author  found  these  advantages  almost  overbalanced  by  an 
occasional  laxity  of  opinions,  and  a  latitudinarian  spirit  of  interpreta* 
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lion,  equally  at  variance  with  the  sound  principles  of  Orthoclox  Pro- 
tcstantism,  and  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Scripture  in  general;  a 
temerity  in  hazarding  hypotheses,  and  an  excess  of  philological  specu- 
lation, that  knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  which,  by  corrupting  the  best 
auxiliaries  to  legitimate  interpretation,  criticism,  and  philology,  leave 
no  cure  for  the  disorders  which  it  breeds."     Preface,  p.  v« 

This  is  precisely  the  view  which  an  enlightened  and  ortho- 
dox divine  might  be  expected  to  take  of  the  labours  of  the 
modem  German  commentators ;  and  wc  were  glad  to  meet  with 
a  publication  which  professes  (as  the  work  before  us  does)  to 
give  to  students  in  divinity  all  that  is  valuable  in  those  writings, 
while  it  carefully  excludes  all  that  unprofitable  and  i)emiciou8 
matter,  which  has  lately  rendered  continental  works  of  this  de- 
scription very  dangerous  guides  for  theological  students. 

After  noticing  the  manv  obstacles  which  tended  to  impede  his 
progress,  Mr.  filoomfield  proceeds : 

'*  Forcing  his  way,  however,  through  the.  complicated  difflenltiei 
which  environed  him,  the  Author  made  a  copious  collection  of  soeh 
exegedcal  observations  as  he  considered  most  useful  and  inportaai, 
and  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  him  in  his  private  study,,  or  public  eai- 
position  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  He,  moreover,  at  that,  time^  hid 
down  a  rule,  from  which  he  has  never  since  deviatedt  Mundj, 
whatever  might  be,  at  any  time,  the  nature  or  subject  <^  his  Vtenry 
researches,  to  suspend  his  attention  to  the  more  immediate  object.  Ji 
view,  whenever  an  opportunity  should  offer  itself  of  iUustrating  aay 
passage  of  Scripture,  or  elucidating  any  point  of  theological  doMioi^ 
and  immediately  to  enter  down  and  record  the  illustrations  seobtaiBBlt 
This  plan  the  author  has  continued  to  pursue  for  the  laat.e^ltfeei 
years,  and  with  incalculable  advantage ;  since  some  of  the  most  apBO« 
site  illustrations  to  be  found  in  the  present  work  were  thus  obtained. 

Again : 

**  One  peculiar  feature  of  the  present  work  is,  that  the  inteimett* 
tions  of  the  ancient  Fathers  and  early  Greek  Commentators,  (as  lliah 
phylact,  Theodoret,  Eutliymius,  GDcomenius,  and  Aretas,)  together  widi 
the  Scholiasts  and  Glosaographers,  have  formed  the  basis  ofthe  exege- 
tical  and  doctrinal  matter,  and  the  copious  stores  of  Eisner,  Raphiwl 
Kypke,  and  Wetstein,  that  ofthe  philological,  or  illustrative.  Indeed, 
the.  present  work  contains  the  whole  t>f  the  exegetkal  and  phUohgkd 
imnotations  of  Wetstein  (whose  New  Testament  has  been  emphatiadlj 
termed,  by  a  celebrated  prelate,  the  invaluable  bookj^  and  of  the 
imraensely  numerous  classical  and  rabbinical  illustrations,  all  such  a% 
on  a  diligent  examination,  appeared  to  be  at  all  apposite,  or  importiBt 
to  tlie  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament."     P.  xi. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  plan  of  this  very  useful  woA 
and  of  the  numerous  sources  from  which  the  materials  have 
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been  most,  industriously  collected  ;  vie  now  .proceed  lo  give 
our  seaders  a  few  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  exe- 
cuted^ upon  some  of  which  we  shall  take  leave  to  make  such 
observations  as  have  occurred  to  us. 

*  **  Matt.  iii.  3,  eroift&traTe  r^yb^ov,  t,k,  viam,  qui  incedit  Ddniintid ; 
»n  image  bonrowed  from  the  pra(!tice  of  Eastern  rndti^rchs,  who,  on 
takitig  it  ^urteyi  or  going  oii  a  militiiry  expeditk)n,  ii^^d:  to  send*  for- 
ward persons  who  sbouM  level  tlTe  eminences,  fill  np  the  hollows,-  &c. 
Ao  as  to  form  a  road.  To  this  purpose,  Wets^rites  Sueton.  Ca]ig/d7. 
Joseph.  B.  J.  S.  5. 1.  and  6.  2.  5.  2.  I.  and  3.  .5.  Justin  £•  10.  Plutarch 
SS7.  F.  Strab.  v.  p.  364.  Ovid.  Amat.  ii.  16.  51.  vide  et  Munthf . 
There -seems  a  referenoe  to  this  custom  in  Thucyd.  L.  2.  97.  s.  in 
MTOpivero  r^  oBf  ^wptOTepov  CTroicoro,  T£fxu}v  t^v  oXtjv,  ore  Ittl  U,  etrrpd^ 
rci/ae,  and  L.  2,  100.  ^Sovg  iv^dvag  trejiE,  Appian  ii.  33,  39.  rifjLveiy 
JaiovQ.  Vide  Wessel,  in  Herodo^  L.  iv.  136.  oi  Teruyixevufy  tuv  oBiSy, 
Vide  Appian,  i.  516.  71.  Diod.  Sic.  i.  127.  78.  Wessel,  Pausan  aS. 
B.  5,and  31.  2.  Philo.  i.  316.  24.  (cited  by  Wets.)  Tplfhg  TeTpififJuiyy 
ifpic  dvSp&tiav  Kai  woJ^vyldv  IwiniKaTdQ  icai  ^LfjLa^ijXaTOQ  6^oc>  which 
iOne  mky  compare  with  Pausan.  '2.  151.  qSoq  em  ov  KaXovfiivov  rpiirov. 
The  pBBi^ligeof  Philo  illustrates  the  etymdogy  of  rpiPogj.  The  cor* 
Mp^nding -Cbnn  in  our  language  has  a  siooilar  origin  in  the  participle 
cf  Clie^  Verb  t€r  Hi^  Thus  also  6&>?  is  derived  (I  think  rigbUy)^  iliy 
Swiafthiui^  from^lcif  irapevofiau  Our  word  path  is  from  the  AngU  Sax. 
Pttthiany  to  trample,  i.  e»  via  trita,  like  the  rp^rog  of  Pausanius^  aad 
lodwrn''    VolLp.lil  * 

.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  our  author's  stjle  of  annotatiou^ 
jftnd  df  his  varied  and  extensive  reading.  "We  think«  however^ 
ibat  in  genered  the  matter  in  these  volumes  might  be  very  ad> 
^antdgeously  compressed.  Biblical  criticism,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  has  but  few  attractions  for  tbeological  students ;  ana 
diet^fore  everj  thing  that  is  repulsive  should  be  carefully 
Avoided  in  .a  work  vmich  is  designed  to  excite  a  taste  for  that 
ioaodt  impottant  pursuit. 

On  the  subject  of  oujr  Lord's  temptation  in  liie  wildemesg 
(vol.  1.  p*  32),  Mr.  Bloomfield  haos  adopted .  the  oi)inion  of 
iJr.  Maltby,  who,,  after  Farmer,  regards  the  whole  as  dprophi^ 
Heal  rtsiotJjB  This  opinion  we  consider  decidedly  erroneous,  as 
is  evident  from  our  article  on  Dr.  Miller's  View  of  the  Temptar 
Jtion. 

Our  readers  will  have  already  observed^  in  the  quotation  which 
ire  h&ye  ttutde  from  the  author's  Preface,  that  the  leading  featui^ 
ifi  this  work  is  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of  the  exegetical 
khd  philological  annotationB  of  Wetstein  with  a  great  quantity 
of  biblical  erudition  extracted  from  other  valuable  sources^ 
The  annotations  of  Wetstein  alone  ought  to  recommend  the 
work  to  the  attention  of  such  theological  students  as  do  not 

Hh^ 
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possess,  or  are  unable  to  procure  his  noble  edition  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  Annotations ;  copies  of  which  have  now  be« 
come  very  scarce  and  expensive.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
convey  to  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion  which  the  learned  author  has  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
numerous  passages  which  he  has  undertaKen  to  illustrate,  and 
we  can  safely  say,  that,  in  the  portion  of  the  New  Testament 
which  this  part  of  the  work  embraces — ^the  four  Gospels — the 
enquirer  will  find  very  few,  of  which  Mr.  Bloomfield  has  not 

fiven  a  complete  and  satisfactory  exposition.  Indeed,  if  we 
ave  any  fault  to  find  with  the  manner  in  which  he  has  executed 
his  very  laborious  task,  it  is  that  he  sometimes  says  too  mucb, 
rather  than  too  little,  on  the  various  passages  which  it  is  bis 
design  to  elucidate.  One  or  two  instances  of  defective  illustra- 
tion we  shall  take  leave  to  notice. 

In  Luke  xviii.  13.  we  think  that  the  expression  i\daiip-i  fun^ 
deserved  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  the  peculiar  force  which 
it  seems  to  have  in  this  passage.  Our  translators  have  ren- 
dered it  "  be  merciful  to  me ;"  but  this,  we  think,  is  too  vague  an 
interpretation.  The  word  IXda^nrl  appears  to  have  a  reference  to 
the  iXaernjpioy,  (Levit.  xvi.  13.)  the  lid,  or  covering,  of  the  lufk, 
or  the  mercy-seat ;  which  was  a  type  of  the  atonement  whidi 
was  to  be  made  by  the  death  of  Christ,  by  whose  sufferings  the 
wrath  of  God  is  appeased,  and  he  is  rendered  propitious  to  re- 
pentant sinners  through  faith.  Whence  the  words  may  be  fidy 
rendered  "  be  propitiated  to  me."  By  giving  to  the  words  this 
sense,  there  will  be  propriety  and  consistency  in  the  passage, 
which  the  present  translation  totally  destroys :  for  the  publican 
will  then  be  represented  as  deriving  hopes  of  forgiveness,  not 
from  a  general  and  indefinite  notion  of  the  mercy  of  God,  bat, 
from  a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  that  divinely  appointed  sacrifice 
of  our  Lord,  which  alone  can  give  peace  to  the  conscience,  or 
joy  to  the  heart  of  a  repentant  sinner ;  without  which  belief 
the  publican  never  could  nave  departed  from  the  temple  '' jus- 
tified"  in  the  sight  of  God. 

We  shall  just  notice  another  passage  which  we  think  Mr. 
JBloomfield  has  incorrectly  explained,  John  viii.  44^  on  ^^ev^nc 
itrTij  Kai  6  TraTTip  avrov,  "  Since  indeed  he  is  a  liar  and  the  author 
of  lies."  This  passage  has  been  uniformly  misinterpreted. 
The  difficulty,  it  is  well  known,  lies  in  the  words  oray  XaX$  r* 
i//ei)^oc  £K  TiSv  i^lu)v  XaXti*  Dr.  M iddleton,  in  his  admirable  work 
on  the  Greek  article,  has  shewn  by  a  complete  induction  of  chw 
sical  authority,  that  the  indefinite  pronoun  tic  should  be  ^UIde^ 
stood  before  \a\>y,  which  being  admitted,  the  rendering  will  be- 
come abundantly  easy  and  perfectly  suitable  to  the  contekt.    B 
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had  been  said,  "Ye  arie  of  your  father  the  Devil,"  it  is  here, 
added,  "  when  (any  of  you)  speaks  that  which  is  false,  he  speaks 
after  the  manner  of  his  kindred,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  so  also  is 

his  father,  o  warrfp  avro" 

We  shall  now  close  our  remarks  on  this  very  useful  and 
learned  work ;  and  we  offer  to  Mr.  Bloomfield  our  thanks  for 
this  portion  of  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  anxious  labour.  A 
sincere  desire  that  this  publication  may  be  most  extensively. 
useful  has  urged  us  to  make  the  foregoing  observations.  We 
confess,  that,  at  a  time  when  so  little  interest  appears  to  be 
felt  for  the  advancement  of  theological  literature,  it  is  cheer- 
ing to  see  such  a  work  as  the  present ;  and  as  the  external 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  biblical  learning  are  numerou3  and 
discouraging,  we  are  the  more  anxious  that  a  work,  which 
boldly  comes  forward  to  overcome  them,  should  be  free  from 
every  intrinsic  defect.  Let  the  learned  author  aim,  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  work,  at  a  condensation  of  the  exegetical  mat- 
ter, and,  especially,  at  a  more  sparing  introduction  of  the  exe* 
getical  annotations  of  the  German  commentators ;  whose  opi- 
nions as  grammarians  are  always  to  be  listened  to  with  defe- 
rence and  attention ;  but  whose  observations  as  divines,  we  can 
safely  dispense  with.  If  Mr.  Bloomfield  will  attend  to  our 
•suggestion,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  work  will  prove,  what  we 
earnestly  wish  it  may  speedily  become,  an  indispensable  work 
of  reference  for  every  one  that  desires  to  possess  a  profound, 
extensive,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  New  Testament. 


'The  Laws  respecting  Pews  or  Seats  in  Churches,  Compiled  by  H.  S*. 
English,  Attorney.  8vo.  pp.  150.  5s.  6d.  London.  Hatchard 
and  Son.     1826. 

The  arts  and  sciences,  and  even  the  pleasurable  avocations  of 
mankind  have,  by  the  growth  of  intellect  and  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  become  divided  into  channels,  the  ramifications  and 
minuteness  of  which  would  have  astonished  the  founders  of  the 
ancient  academies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  lawyer,  the 
churchman,  and  the  statesman,  though  they  may  take  a  general 
▼lew  of  the  literature  connected  with  the  profession  to  which 
they  belong,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  direct  their  more  immedir 
ate  attention  and  confine  the  nature  of  their  studies  to  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  their  profession.    By  this  means  every  branch 
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rf  learning  Ibecomes  thoron^y  investigated,'  and  the  general 
acquisitions  thus  made  to  literature  and  the  liberal  profesrions 
are  much  more  valuable, '.certain,  and  extensirey  than  thej 
could  be,  were  the  attention  of  each  scholar  or  artist  directed 
to  a  more  general  or  less  minute  and  laborious  course  of  in- 
quiry. The  system  of  government  we  find  divided  and  arranged 
ander  different  beads,  and  these  again  axe  ipli^inta. separate 
oflSces,  fiHed  by  inferior  ministers,  following  «ip  more  ■Hmfs 
subdivisions  of  the  general  heads  of  le^slalive  and  paGtioal  gor 
vemment.  In  the  Law,  we  have  the  several  departmenti  of 
Equity,  or  the  Law  of  Consdence ;  Common  Law,  cor  CM 
disputes  between  man  and  man;  Criminal  Law  and  Qrowa 
Law.  All  these  are  settled  by  practice^. mud  confined  jritlBH 
strict  and  certain  liinit8;-«^-«ach'€tf  those  several  branches  *«ii 

£  resided  over  by  Judges,  atid  attended  by' gendemea-wfao  wnUl 
nd  considerable  difficulty  in  adapting  their  knowledge  to  qdicr 
forms,  and  acquiring  the  practice  of 'Other  courts  thantfaowti 
which  they  have  been-accustoned.  With  these  views  we  n8t» 
rally  hail  with  pleasure  any  woric  professing  to  treat  of  k-jabr 
ject  which  has  in  any  manner  escaped  the  reseasdies'of'tts 
scholar,  the  lawyer,  or  the  historian ;  and  the  conpilatioB  now 
before  us  was  not  therefore  taken  up  without  interest; 

In  the  published  works  upon  the  titles  to  estates,  the  law  rds^ 
tive  to  pews  or  seats  in  churches  has  been  compauratively  over- 
looked«  and  the  general  want  of  knowledge  as  to  the  rennntef 
for  a  title  to  pews,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascertainii^  and  di-finiiig 
that  title  with  exactness,  is  often  productive  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous results.  It  frequently  words  to  an  unwilling  pur- 
chaser a  loop-hole  to  creep  out  from  the  purchase  of  proper^ 
otherwise  unobjectionable,  and  is  often  the  means  by  whida 
the  titles  to  the  largest  estates  are  affected. 

An  undertaking  therefore  of  this  kind,  if  accurately  and 
studiously  followed  up,  would  be  productive  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial consequences  to  society,  by  clearing  up  that  whieh  b 
obscure  on  the  subject,  or  suggesting  improvements  whidi 
might  be  adopted  as  experience  might  dictate.  We  are  assured, 
however,  that  the  work  under  consideration  is  any  thing  bat 
what  it  professes  to  be,  and  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  dis- 
appointment in  finding  two-thirds  of  the  compiler's  lalMran 
directed  to  the  investigation  of  matter  foreign  to  the  title  of  tht 
work,  viz.  the  general  history  of  the  Church,  the  lialHlitaes  ts 
repair  it,  the  mode  of  levying  rates  for  that  purpose,  aBdv» 
rious  other  topics  more  ably  treated  of  elsewhere,  and  far  better 
understood  by  persons  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  such  mslten 
is   of  importance,  we  mean  churchwardens  and  parish  offioosy 
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than  they  ever  ean  be  from  a  perusal  of  ihe  compilation  be^ 
fore  us.. 

A  compilation  of  authorities  upon  any  distinct  briinch  of  Law 
must  always  be  of  oreat  utility^  but  to  render  it  so  it  must  be 
.well  arranged  and  skilfully  digested ;  the  subject  should  be  di- 
vided, into  separate  heads,  and  classed  in  alphabetical  order; 
ihe  distinctions  in  apparently  conflicting  authorities  pointed  oat; 
and  the  law  clearly  defined*  But  a  work  half  compiled,  and 
half  composed,  in  which  varying  opinions  and  dicta,  and  uncer- 
tain conclusions  are  left  to  speak  for  themselves,  unaided  by 
any  attempt  at  arrangement  or  explanation,  or  with  an  attempt 
wmch  evinces  a  thorough  want  of  capacity  and  research  ih  the 
compiler,  and  which  leaves  the  enquirer  in  the  same  ignorance 
as  before  is  mischievous  and  dangerous ;  and  can  never  be  useful 
to  any  class,  of  reajders,  or  lead  to  any  beneficial  practical  results. 
Of  this  description  is  "  The  Law  of  Pews  or  Seats  in  Churches,^" 
and  if  it  be  the  reader  6r  student's  wish  to  ^rive  at  accurate 
conclusions*  it  really  does  not  appear  to  us  that  he  can  ever 
reach  them  in  the  pages  before  us.  To  support  this  opiiiioii 
we  might  quote  innumerable  passages,  but  the  following  will 
suffice  to  shew  that  our  view  of  the  merits  of  this  work  is  weU 
founded.    In  page  82  the  compiler  says, 

"  Prescripticm  may  be  supported  by  an  enjoyment  for  thirty-six 
years,  and  perhaps  any  time  above  twenty  years  is  good  presumptive 
evidence  of  a  faculty,  I  T.  R.  428.  But  where  a  pew  was  claimel  as 
as  appurtenant  to  an^an  ancient  messuage,  and  it  was  proved  that  it  had 
been  so'  annexed  for  thirty  years,  but  that  it  had  no  existence  before 
that  rime,  it  was  held  this  modern  commencement  defeated  the  prescrip- 
tive ckim.  5  T.  R.  296.  And  possession  alone  for  sixty  years  was 
held  insufficient.     1  T.  R.  428." 

And  in  page  86  it  is  stated,  that  '^  an  uninterrupted  possession 
for  60  years  will  not  give  a  title  if  neither  a  faculty  nor  a  pre- 
scriptive right  appears.  1  T.  R.  428."  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  reader  is  here  referred  to  the  same  case  to  support 
these  conflicting  and  opposite  statements.  No  attempt  is  made 
at  explanation,  nor  are  the  facts  which  coukl  lead  to  such  con- 
trary decisions  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  reader. 
We  are  not  told  that  the  one  quotation  is  the  mere  dictum  of  a 
Judge,  and  the  other  the  result  of  evidence  which  completely 
destroyed  all  pretence  for  supposing  a  title  in  the  person  who 
claimed  by  prescription.  The  first  quotation  from  1  T.  R.  428 
which  is  law,  is  rendered  so  doubtful  by  the  subsequent  equally 
positive  statements  that  nothing  like  a  sound  conclusion  can  b^ 
come  to  upon  the  subject.    If  the  compiler  had  condescended 
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to  employ  a  little  more  research  in  the  prosecution  of  his  task; 
he  would  have  found  that  in  the  one  case,  the  decision  against 
the  claimant  for  60  years  was  not  because  possession  for  that 
length  of  time  would  not  have  been  sufficient  evidence  to  war^ 
rant  a  jury  in  presuming  a  faculty  or  grant  from  the  ordinary, 
but  because  he  had  so  mimed  the  declaration  of  his  right  as  to 
vender  it  in  point  of  legal  formality,  impossible  so  to  presume; 
and  that  in  the  other  case  the  prescriptive  right  which  would 
have  been  presumed  from  a  possession  of  30  years,  was  not  de- 
feated by  the  evidence  that  the  pew  had  only  been  built  36 
years,  and  was  therefore  modem,  but  by  evidence  that  the  pew 
was  built  for  the  defendant  to  put  an  end  to  a  dispute  between 
him  and  another  person.  And  it  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the 
compiler  that  the  Judge  in  the  case  5  T.  R.  ^6,  referred  to  in 
the  passage  above  quoted,  and  which  was  decided  in  1793,  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  evidence  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  possession  from  1758,  (35  years,)  would  have 
been  sufHcient  to  warrant  the  jury  in  presuming  a  faculty  to  the 
plaintiff  s  ancestors.  The  law  upon  this  point  is  however  clearfy 
settled,  in  Rogers  v.  Brooks,  where  the  Judge  at  Nisi  Prim 
directed  the  jury  to  presume  a  faculty  upon  evidence  of  posses- 
sion for  36  years,  and  this  direction  was  af);erwards  supported 
in  Banco,  upon  a  motion  for  a  new  trial,  the  Judges  observing, 
that  after  so  long  a  possession  every  thing  was  to  be  presum^ 
in  favour  of  the  party  in  possession.  Bare  possession  can  never 
give  a  right,  but  possession  supported  by  length  of  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  will  afford  sufficient  presumption  that  the  party  in 
possession,  or  his  ancestor,  had  a  faculty.  It  is  nevertheless 
impossible  to  determine,  k  priori,  what  evidence  will  or  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  raise  such  a  presumption — it  must  vary  in  each 
particular  case ;  but  we  think  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  a 
point  of  law  well  settled,  that  an  uninterrupted  possession  for  S6 
years,  or  for  any  period  more  remote  than  20  years  unanswered 
and  unopposed  by  evidence,  shewing  a  better  title  in  another 
person,  will  be  sufficient  to  support  a  title  to  a  pew. 

There  is  moreover  a  considerable  want  of  precision  in  the 
pages  before  us,  which  is  no  inconsiderable  defect  in  a  work 
professing  to  instruct  professional  persons  in  a  somewhat  doubt- 
ful branch  of  ecclesiastical  law.  Of  this  the  following  may 
serve  as  examples. 

«*  Mr  Williams,  in  his  Laws  of  the  Clergy,  cites  Watson,  c.  39,  and 
Gibson,  198,  as  autliorities  that  there  may  be  a  custom  whereby  any 
particular  number  of  the  parishioners  may  have  the  ordering  of  the  scati 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens,  as  in  Lou- 
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doUf  and  by  the  like  custom  in  other  places;  and  if  the  flfdinaiy  in^^ 
terpose,  a  prohibition  lies ;  but  this  is  against  prindpfey  and  therefore 
bad."    P.  11. 

And> 


*'  The  case  is  very  peculiar  in  the  city  of  London,  for  there  the 
churchwardens  repairing  the  chancel,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  churchy 
do  equally  dispose  of  the  seats  in  both ;  but  it  must  still  be  understood 
with  the  same  subordination  to  the  bishop  as  in  other  churches.*'  P»15« 

Now  we  cannot  understand  very  clearly  what  is  here  meant, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  great  utility  in  being  told  of  doubts  if 
no  attempts  are  made  to  remove  them. 

'  **  In  some  places,^  says  the  compiler,  '*  where  the  parson  tepairs  the 
chance],  the  vicar  by  prescription  claims  a  right  of  a  seat  for  his  family, 
and  of  giving  leave  to  bury  there,  and  a  fee  upon  the  burial  of  any 
corpse'    Johnson,  242, 243. 

**  A  man  may  prescribe  to  have  a  seat  in  the  chancel  as  belonging  to 
an  ancient  messuage.     Noy,  133.     And  see  Johnson,  264. 

**  But  the  following  from  Degge,  174,  seems  to  be  at  variance  with 
all  principle  on  this  head. 

"  '  The  law  is  now  settled  in  this  case,  that  a  man  that  is  owner  of  an 
ancient  messuage  may  prescribe  for  a  seat  in  any  part  of  the  parish 
church,  within  which  parish  such  messuage  stands,  although  he  have  not 
used  to  repair  it. 

** '  And  this  was  resolved  by  all  the  Judges  of  the  King's  Bench,  in 
an  action  on  the  case  brought  by  Buxton  against  one  Bateman,  for  dis* 
turbing  him  in  a  quire  in  the  body  of  Yolgreave  church  in  Derbyshire, 
which  Buxton  claimed  by  prescription  to  his  house.  Buxton  v.  Bate- 
man, T.  4.  C.  2.  K.  B.  Rot.  463.  And  after  affirmed  in  a  writ  of  error  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber.  Vide  Syderfin,  88, 89,  209,  malement  report. 
So  tha*  snis  point  is  now  settled  by  all  the  Judges  of  England !  ' 

**  But  Espinasse  seems  better  to  understand  the  report,  when  he  says, 
N.  P.  643.  *  It  seemed  in  this  case  that  the  declaration  ought  to  state 
repairs  ;   but  that  the  want  of  it  would  be  cured  by  a  verdict.' "  P.  .63. 

We  freely  confess  that  this  is  beyond  our  comprehension,  and 
we  regret  truth  compels  us  to  add  that  a  confused  and  irregular 
jumble  of  authorities  on  the  one  hand^  and  a  total  absence  of 
all  attempt  to  explain  the  reason,  or  account  for  the  principle 
of  difierent  decisions  on  the  other,  added  to  some  repetition  and 
considerable  doubt,  form  the  prevalent  features  of  this  treatise. 

Instead  of  shewing  in  clear  and  concise  terms  the  requisites 
for  a  good  title  to  a  pew,  and  under  what  circumstances  a  man 
may  safely  consider  himself  as  holding  such  a  title^  the  compiler's 
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object  seems  to  have  been  to  cixifiue  rather  than  explain  or 
elucidate  the  subject. 

In  p.  68,  the  compiler  has  ventured  to  give  us  hi8.owno{Nnioa 
upon  a  most  material  and  important  point ;  vis^ — the  right  to 
sell  pews.  We  mav  be  wrong,  but  to  our  comprehension^  the 
attempt  is  most  unfortunate,  for  the  passage  appears  not  only 
ridiculous,  but  diametrically  opposed  to  the  established  law  rf 
the  land.     The  compiler  says — 

'*  The  owners  of  rights  to  pews  sometimes  sell  them,  or  attempt  io 
sell,  though  it  sufficiently  appears  that  no  title  can  be  made  against  the 
ordinary,  or  against  the  minister  and  churdiwardens,  and  it  seems  as 
between  the  grantee  of  the  Acuity  and  the  purchaser,  the  former  mi^t 
still  occupy  the  seat,  notwithstanding  such  sale.'* 

'  Now  this  is  very  true  of  a  bad  title,  and  very  false  of  a  flood 
one ;  and  as  the  right  depends  upon  the  validity  of  the  tiuB  cl 
the  claiming  party,  whoever  that  claiming  party  may  be,  the  r^ 
mark  leads  to  nothing  more  than  if  he  were  to  say,  he' who  lus 
a  ^ood  title  will  prevail  against  him  who  has  a  bad  one.  Be- 
sides we  hold  it  to  be  uncontrovertable  law  that  if  a  man  bie 
the  ri^ht  to  a  house  and  a  pew,  he  may  sell  and  convey  the  pev 
as  well  as  the  house  to  a  stranger,  and  that  if  the  ordinary  at- 
tempt to  remove  the  stranger  who  has  thus  acquired  a  right,  t 
pronibition  will  lie  against  him,  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  it 
IS  the  policy  of  the  law  of  England  to  permit  a  man  to  tdoe 
advantage  of  his  own  wrong.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  sufaEfe^oeiit 
attempt  at  explanation,  and  a  reference  to  a  case  in  support  <tf 
the  compiler's  opinion,  but  the  case  referred  to  does  not  sujqMrt 
the  law  as  stated  in  the  text,  and  both  the  passage  itselfi  and 
the  endeavour  to  explain  it,  would  have  been  whcdly  unneces- 
sary had  the  work  proceeded  upon  different  principles.  Agiii^ 
what  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  to  the  mind  of  a  reader  arnddiB 
to  arrive  at  s^ome  definite  result  than  the  followihg  pasSaget 

''  In  the  following  case  which  lately  happened  within  the  compilerf 
knowledge,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  churchwarden  exceeded  \» 
authority  or  not. 

**  The  occupier  of  his  own  freehold  in  a  parish  in  BuckingaoMUre^ 
obtained  the  leave  of  the  churchwardens  to  divide,  and  appropriate  to 
the  use  of  his  family,  half  a  public  seat  in  the  church :  he  expended  i 
considerable  sum  in  making  and  lining  the  seat,  and  providing  bassOi 
mats,  and  cushions,  which,  when  worn  out,  he  renewed  ;  afterwards  be 
sold  the  house  and  left  the  country,  and  one  of  the  then  churchwankn 
^ook  possession  of  the  pew  and  furniture  as  his  own  private  right,  vd 

intmues  with  his  iamiJy  to  use  it. 
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-  ^  PeEhapar  fie  had'  A  tight  to  prefer  himself  in  die  dispimtioB  of  the 
seatf  (which,  by  the  bye,  was  mtended  to  be  sold  with,  and  was  claimedl 
by  the  pufehasqr  of  the  ^ise»)  Bitt  there  seems  great  quesdon  whe^ 
ther  he  can  justify  the  appropriati<ui  to  his  own  use  of  the  goods ; 
IX^gge,  17^  holds  the  goods  unfixed  may  be  removed  by  him  who  set 
them  up,  and  quotes  8  H.  7.  12.  And  if,  as  others  say»  under  stat.  10 
H.  4,.. they  become  goods- of  the. church,  ^nd  may  not  be  removed  by 
him  who  found  them,  all  the  authorities  agree  that  the  ehurchwardeos 
ake  but  die  trustees  of  the  parishioners,  if  &ey  sue  and  recover.  Degge. 
J77  ;  Shaw,  74,  81. 

**  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  the  churchwardens  cannot  of  them* 

selves  alien  the  goods  of  the  church,"    P.  87. 

-•-■...        ■  »     ^ 

Chapter  VI.  contains  a  summary  History  or  Account  of  Cha- 
ipels;  including  Free  Chapels,  Chapels  of  Ease^  and  Private 
Chapels,  which,  as  it  does  not  contain  one  word  on  the  subject 
of  pews,  we  must  say  appears  to  us  in  a  great  degree  foreign  to 
the*  compiler's  professed  intention,  and  a  much  les»  useful  [Sub- 
ject for  the  exercise  of  his  labours  than  the  one  proposed  in  the 
title-page.  The  last  chapter  consists  solely  of  selections  from 
lite  new  church  acts,  which  may  be  Useful  in  the  disposition  of 
pews  in  new  churches,-  but  can  never  serve  to  elucidate  or  ex- 
plain the  title  to  old  and  ancient  pews. 

'-B^  the  way,  we  had  almost  forgotten  to  notice  an  instance  of 
book-making,  we  believe  almost  unexampled.  In  page  66,  there 
b  a-'verbatim  copy  of  the  passage  printed  in  page  9,  beginning 
with  the  words  '^  Where  any  contention  ii^  about  a  seat  in  the 
body  of  the  church,"  and  ending  with  the  word  ^*  iurisdiction,'' 
and  the  same  idea  is  repeated,  though  in  somewnat  d^erent 
]ampstSLge,  in  several  other  parts  of  the  work. 

-  £  is  an  invidious  task  to  censure  works  which  may  make  some 
ataieflds  for  defective  arrangement,  accidental  error,  or  super- 
fluous matter,  by  throwing  out  hints  either  useful  in  themselves 
or'  which  may  form  the  basis  of  more  important  or  instructtve 
works ;  but  it  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  the  public,  when  we  take 
upon  ourselves  to  exhibit  an  impartial  account  according  to  the 
best  of  our  judgment,  of  such  works  as  fall  under  our  notice. 
With  this  impression  we  have  not  hesitated  to  advance  our  un- 
biassed opinion  on  the  little  compilation  before  us,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  compiler  may  be  led  to  other  and  more  satis- 
factory researches.  It  would  certainly  be  no  unworthy  or  use- 
less undertaking  to  follow  up  with  more  certainty,  pr6cision,  and 
research  the  subject  of  which  this  book  professes  to  treat,  and 
so  <o  class  and  arrange  the  decisions,  opinions,  and  laws  relative 
to  the  title  to  seats  or  pews  in  churches,  as  to  shew  clearly  and 
Sttccincfly  the  general  rules  which  have  been  laid  down  on  the 
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•ubjecty  and  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  the  individual  deci- 
sions arising  out  of  particular  circumstances  varying  from  those 
general  rules  which  have  principally  marked  this  department  of 
our  ecclesiastical  jurisprudence. 

By  care  and  consideration,  cases  which  at  first  sight  appear 
irreconcilable  and  contradictory,  become  easily  separated  in 
principle  by  some  different  feature  which  may  be  overlooked 
on  a  slighter  review,  and  by  a  methodical  arrangement  and  a 
iproper  reference  to  the  decisions  of  men  of  superior  knowledge 
and  experience,  combined  with  a  welUdiffested  construction  of 
legislative  enactments, — the  doubts  and  dimculties  which  at  first 
appear  to  hover  around  an  intricate  subject  become  gradually 
dispelled. 

Before  we  conclude  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our  readers 
to  point  out  in  general  terms  the  leading  features  of  the  law  upon 
this  subject.  As  in  every  branch  of  learning  a  reference  to  nrst 
principles  is  the  only  sure  means  of  arriving  at  accurate  conclo* 
sions — so  the  law,  as  regards  pews  or  seats  in  churches^  will  be 
best  understood  by  adverting  to  their  origin. 

In  the  earlv  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  distinct  apartments 
were  assigned  only  to  persons  of  the  first  rank  in  the  state,  and 
down  to  ttie  time  of  the  Reformation  no  regular  pews  or  seats 
Ivere  permitted.     So  exclusively,  indeed,  did  the  incumbent  ex- 
ercise a  right  of  property  over  the  whole  of  the  church,  that  the 
few  distinct  seats  which  were  allotted  to  persons  of  quality  were 
moveable,  and  in  all  respects  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  in- 
cumbent ;  and  instances  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  ancient  re« 
cords  of  the  Church  where  the  incumbents  have  bequeathed  the 
seats  to  their  successors  or  others  as  they  thought  fit.     The  in* 
troduction  however  of  the  Reformation  and  the  gradual  aboli- 
tion of  the  feudal  system,  not  only  led  to  a  different  organizs- 
tion  of  the  Church,  but  to  a  more  general  division  of  propertyi 
—this,  %vith  the  foundation  of  new  churches,  and  the  publicity 
necessary  to  the  propagation  and  establishment  of  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  led  on  the  one  hand  to  the  erection  of  pews 
and  the  granting  of  faculties  or  licences  for  their  quiet  enjoy- 
ment by  the  ordinary,  and  on  the  other  to  an  almost  universal 
liberty  to  erect  seats  in  Churches  for  the  accommodation  of  per- 
sons attending  divine  service.   Hence  the  right  to  hold  pews  by 
prescription  and  faculty. 

In  more  modern  times  the  increase  of  the  population  called  for 
the  erection  of  other  churches,  and  the  better  to  encourage  per- 
sons to  assist  in  this  pious  undertaking  all  those  who  contributed 
to  the  founding  or  building  of  churches  were  entitled  to  seats 
tJjerein.    This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  customs 
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which  at  present  exist  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and 
other  populous  towns ;  and  under  which  pews  are  granted  and 
enjoyed.  From  these  deductions  it  will  be  seen  that  pews  may 
be  held  either  by  prescription  or  immemorial  usage ;  by  faculty 
or  grant  from  the  ordinary,  or  by  the  particular  custom  of  the 
place.  The  right  to  a  pew  by  prescription  may  be  supported, 
first,  as  belonging  to  an  ancient  messuage  in  the  parish ;  2dly, 
in  consideration  of  repairing  and  maintaining  the  pew ;  and, 
3dly,  as  being  derived  from  the  founder  of  the  church,  or  from 
some  one  who  contributed  to  the  building  of  it.  And  it  is  suf^ 
ficient  as  against  a  wrong  doer,  to  shew  an  uninterrupted  pos? 
session  of  30  years  to  raise  a  presumption  of  a  prescriptive  right. 
Thb  possession  will  maintain  the  right  to  the  pew  against  any 
claimant^  unless  such  possession  is  shewn  to  have  been  derived 
by  other  means,  or  a  better  title  is  made  out.  The  title  by 
mculty  may  be  supported  on  similar  grounds,  but  then  the 
right  must  be  claimed  as  appurtenant  to  an  ancient  messuage;  but 
as  against  any  other  person  than  an  intruder,  if  it  be  shewn  that 
die  messuage  in  respect  of  which  the  right  be  claimed,  or  the  pew 
itself,  be  of  modern  origin,  possession  for  less  than  60  years  will 
Qot  establish  the  right. 

The  right  to  hold  by  particular  custom  varies  in  different 
places,  as  in  London  and  other  towns,  where  the  church- 
wardens and  others  have  the  disposal  of  seats,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  observe,  that  in  any  place  where  the  churchwarden!^ 
and  the  major  part  of  the  parish  as  in  some  places,  or  twelve, 
or  any  particular  number  of  the  parishioners  as  in  others,  have 
for  time  out  of  mind  had  the  disposal  of  seats,  such  a  custom 
win  prevail;  and  that  persons  deriving  titles  to  pews  by  any  such 
custom  or  usage  may  have  a  prohibition  against  the  ordinasy  if 
be  interpose  to  deprive  them  of  their  seats. 
,  Having  said  thus  much  on  the  general  law,  we  shall  take  our 
leave  of  this  compilation  by  observing,  that  the  title-page  raised 
expectations,  which  have  been  disappointed  by  a  perusal  of  thq 
work. 
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NOTICES. 

The  Christian  Foundation*  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  parish  Church 
of  St.  Mary  Stafford,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  late  Thamat 
Mottcrsliaw^  Esquire,  By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Coldwell,  M.A., 
Rector  of  St,  Mary* 8  Stc^ord,  and  domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Earl 
ofRoden.    Stafford  and  London.     1826. 

It  18  sometimes  remarked  that  an  occasiorml  •  sermon  xySm 
hot  itself  as  a  proper  subject  for  criticism.    We-  beg  leave-  to 
think  otherwise.    We  wish  as  far  as  is  possiMe  to  separate 
the  public  preaching,  and  the  public  authorship  of  the  Clergyi 
and  we  attribute  to  the  former  the  most  extended  infltieiioei 
and  the  greatest  inrportance.    And  in  most  instancesr  as  iff 
the  present  case,  can  only  judge  of  the  •  general  preaehiB|^ 
of  an  individual  by  the  pttblication  of  an  oceiasionftI"8eniiionBr  -" 
Although  strangers  to  the  reverend*  ftaAor  of  Hhe-wumm 
before  us,  yet  we  have  heard  the*  report  of  hits  activity  tttl 
seal:  and  since  we  read  his  Cfaristiian  Foundation^  hayeh^arf 
with  pleasure  that  his  well  meaning  labgnrs  have  been  remtfdt 
ed  by  his  pious  Diocesan ;  and-  if  we  venture  preseii^^  to 
hint  that  he  lacks  in  any  measure/  tkai,  which*  it  wae  em 
object  of  Solomon  to  impart,  (Prov.  i.  4*)  still  we"  think' thatk 
errs  on  the  right  side.    But  in  the  serioua  and  hnportairf 
office  of  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  tf  udi,  we  sincerelhr-widr 
to  see  such  respectable  and  responsible  sitntjitions,  as  that*  to 
which  Mr.  Coldwell  is;  cdled  at  St.  Mary's  S^tadSbrd/  hdd*' 
as  is  now  becoming  very  general,  bv  gentlemen  ta-HrlMmi  the 
errour  of  party  cannot  be  attributed.    We  consider  It -a  attic' 
sign  of  weakness  in  that  ministet,  who,  bcfing  caHM  to'-iht 
ranks  of  Christ,    contents  himself  with  serving- undef-^e 
banner  of  Paul  or  ApolTos: — or  who  decorates  the  ordMf 
of  the  Church  with  the  fantastic  ornaments  of  the  convenHd^ 
The  Church  of  England  is  a  visible  form  of  the  Churdi  of 
Christ,  and  her  ministers  have  occasionally  reached  to  sD 
the  purity  and  strength  of  Apostolic  perfection,   save  their 
plenary  inspiration;   and  present   to  those  who  now  tread 
m  their  steps  a  way  to  the  highest  honour  and  the  brightest 

f^lory.  By  the  study  of  their  works  and  the  pursuit  ot  their 
abours,  many  a  minister  is  now  moulding  himself  into  a  wiie 
and  efficient  teacher  of  the  mystery  of  righteousness.  To 
judge  from  Mr.  Coldwell's  quotations ; — for  he  quotes  Hookefi 
ilall,  Taylor,  Hopkins,  and  Beveridge,  we  might  hope  that  ha 
waa  thus  following  the  light  of  those  stars ;  but  that  we  see 
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he  has  been  led  by  the  glimmers  of  othei^  lumiiuuriesy  «iid 
we  mark  the  effect  which  they  have  had  upon  his  way; — ^ 
leading  him  from  the  toilsome  but  honourable  ascent  to  the 
temple  of  Fame,  to  wander  amidst  the  enfeebling  obscurities 
in  the  valley  below.  Mr.  Coldwell  may  plead  his  humility^ 
and  we  will  admit  the  plea,  after  warning  a  gentleman  of  such 
popular  talent  of  its  deception;  but  we  contend  that  the 
humblest  mind,  and  the  greatest  desire  for  simplicity,  are 
only  best  directed  by  the  severest  cultivation.  Mr.  Coldwell's 
sermon  will  exemplify  this  opinion;  for  with  affected  simpli- 
city,  we  know  not  when  we  have  seen  a  more  pretending 
composition. 

In  an  advertisement  it  is  said,  "  the  writer,  in  composing  and 
rureaching  the  following  discourse,  was  actuated  by  a  desire  of 
mproving  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  his  congregation  the 
melancholy  event  on  which  it  is  founded:'*  and  this  idea  of 
improvim  the  event  is  twice  repeated  in  the  Sermon.  Now 
it  18  well  known  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  collocation  of  words 
ijeed  by  Hooker  or  Taylor,  but  that  it  is  common  and  current 
it  the  conventicle.  Kot  that  we  should  object  to  use  a  phrase 
l^ecause  it.  is  used  by  the  ignorant,  but  we  would  avoid  a 
net  form  of  words  which  gives  ofience  or  which  tends  to 
assimilate  the  service  of  the  Church  to  that  of  the  Chapel ; 
sod  more  especially,  if,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  obnoxr. 
ious  word  be  not  used  in  its  grammatical  sense.  To  improve 
an  event,  is  to  advance  the  event  itself  from  one  degree .  q£ 
goodness  to  Another;  which  is  evidently  not  Mr.  Coldwell's 
meaning.  Indeed  we  fear  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  in  the 
Hiabit  of  not  exactly  expressing  his  own  ideas. 
.  The  sermon  is  from  1  Cor.  iii.  2.  "  Other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ.**  And 
aTtbough  the  text  seems  inappropriate  to  the  occasion  ai  first 
sight,  yet  it  is  most  apt  in  this  case,  as  the  gentleman  whose 
memory  the  seimon  was  '^  composed  and  preached,*'  '^  to 
lescue  from  obUvion,*'  (p«  9.)  exulted  a  little  before  his  death 
m^t  he  \V4S  on  the  right  foundation.  A  circumstance  which 
should  have  been  mentioned  in  the  exordium. 

Mr.  Coldwell  thus  commences : 

*  **  It  wte  the  declaration  of  a  great  and  good  man,  ^ahis  death 
bed; '  I  have  lived  to  see  that  this  world  is  made  up  of  perturbations/ 
Brery  thing  in  it  is  liable  to  perpetual  changes  and  vicissitudes,  evea 
though  we  should  enjoy  an  uninterrupted  course  of  earthly  felicity,  yet 
in  the  midst  jof  life  we  areia  death,^  and.may  be  summoned,,  at  any 
^^ment,  to  bid  an  everlasting  adieu  to  all  its  hopes  and  enjoyments. 
We  sometimes  see  even  good  men  snatched  away  in  the  vigour  of 
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life — ^and  in  the  tnidst  of  their  usefulness;  and  under  the  seeming 
severity  of  the  stroke,-^orgetful  perhaps  of  the  hand  that  smites  us, 
—we  are  tempted  to  ask  '  where  is  the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ? ' " 

In  pointing  out  the  character  of  this  passage  we  are  really 
afraid  of  being  charged  with  hypercriticism ;   but  taking  it 
as  a  sample  of  the  whole  composition^  we  must  fearlessly  say 
that  it  is  far  from  being  creditable  to  its  author's  talent.    There 
are  error,  obscurity,   affectation,   and  confusion  of  thought 
Nor  would  we  speak  thus  plainly,   but  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  the  author,  whom  we  beUeve  to  be  capable  of  better 
things,  that  something  more  is  required  of  a  clergyman  in 
his  situation  besides  the  active  and  zealous  exercise  of  popular 
talent.     We  could  have  no  objection  to  the  words  of  Hooker, 
if  used  as  his  language  always  should  be, — either  more  strong 
to  express  a  leading  idea,  or  to  illustrate  the  writer's  ideas: 
but  here  the  words  of  that  '^judicious"  man  are  used  fiv 
common  place,  whilst  Mr.  Coldwell  enlarges  on  them  in  his 
own  native  eloquence.    He  speaks  of  bidding  an  everlasting 
adieu  to  the  hopes  and  enjoyments  of  earthly  felicity  which 
is  to  say  God  be  with  them;   a  sense  which  we  think  the 
reverend  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  express.     We  also  may 
notice  the  confusion  which  arises  from  the  want  of  a  defioed 
use  of  the  pronouns.     In  the  second  period,  we  know  not  but 
that  the  personal  it,  refers  to  the  "  death  bed:"  and  in  the 
last  period  it  seems  that  when  we  are  snatched,  away  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  we  perhaps  forget  the  hand  that  smites  us;  hat 
we  cannot  divine  why  our  siurvivors  should  exclaim  ^*  where  tf 
the  Lord  God  of  Elijah  ?  »* 

The  sermon  is  divided  into  two  parts,  *^  1st.  The  foundatkn 
on  which  the  real  Christian  builds  his  present  and  eteroal 
hope.    Sd.  The  superstructure  which  he  raises  upon  it."   A 
division  more  promising  in  spite  of  the  wording  of  the  fint 
part  than  its  filling  up  is  satisfactory.    We  cannot  understanl 
the  fondness  which  the  author  evinces  for  certain  phraseology* 
What  is  the  meaning  of  an  '*  eternal  hope,"  as  put  in  contrast 
with  a  *'  present  hope."     A  present  religious   hope  is  re- 
specting eternity,  and  expresses  all  that  the  mind  longs  fiir» 
but  cannot  distinctly  embody  in  its  conceptions.     The  author 
also  speaks  of  an  ^'  eternal  all ;"  and  these  and  other  expres- 
sions of  the  same  school,  we  fear  are  held  in  insidious  MMf 
and  from  the  pecuUar  mark  of  distinction  in  this  particular,  d 
a  class  of  people  with  whom  many  sincere  and  faithful  Chm- 
tians  would  wish  to  associate,  but  are  unfortunately  roBdeid 
unfit  by  the  disadvantages  of  a  more  correct  taste^  and  tf 
ordinary  portion  of  good,  soundi  solid,  x;ommou  sense. 
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•  Mr.  Coldwell  "  dwells"  upon  the  figure  which  occurs  in  his 
text,  and  explains  the  meaning  and  the  manner  of  it.  The 
figure  is  simple,  but  forcible.  Christ  is  a  rock,  and  the  mind 
rests  in  delightful  security  upon  him.  Again  he  is  a  Stone, 
and  the  master  builders  lay  It  for  a  foundation.  But  not 
satisfied  with  the  simple  grandeur  of  this  figure  our  author 
improves  it.  "  It  was  laid,"  he  writes,  "  in  the  deep  recesses 
oi  the  Almighty  mind,  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  'the 
Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  "  There  is  not 
in  all  the  Scriptures  a  more  fearful  figure  than  that  which 
arises  from  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  blood.  Nor  is 
there  an  expression  which  requires  more  care  and  delicacy  in 
its  application^  The  figure  of  sprinkling  is  full  of  meaning, 
full  of  transport.  Many  persons  never  hear  a  grosser  appli- 
cation of  the  word  without  an  involuntary  shudder.  With 
what  feelings  then  will  they  read  the  metaphor  of  Mr.  Coldwell, 
who  likens  the  "  precious  blood"  of  our  Redeemer  to  cement, 
— the  grossness  be  his  own, — to  morter ! 

^^  It  is  a  sure  foundation  /"  the  author  writes,  "  as  compre- 
hending the  mysterious  person,  the  mediatorial  oiBce,  righte- 
ousness, atonement,  intercession,  and  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Its  stability  consists  in  his  finished  work  as  the  pro- 
phet, priest,  and  king  of  his  church  and  people."  P.  1 1,  In 
this  short  extract  again  we  are  led  to  notice  tne  sad  confusion 
of  thought  in  which  the  words  are  placed.  How  Oiin  the  ■ 
•urety  of  the  foundation  consist,  with  other  things,  in  the  mys- 
terious person  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  Which  person  does 
Mr.  Coldwell  mean  ?     The  personality  of  the  \6yoe,  or  the 

oiMOi^ua  tFopKoe  afiapTiagf  or  the  (n/fifwp(j>oc  n^  acj/xaTi  TtjQ  ^o^rfc  avrov  ? 

In  what  aoes  "  the  mediatorial  office"  differ  from  "  the  atone- 
ment and  intercession  ?"  And  how  can  the  work  of  Christ  be 
jiaid  to  be  finished  as  the  priest  and  king  of  his  church  before 
the  final  victory  over  death,  the  last  enemy,  be  achieved?  Also, 
are  not  the  people  of  Christ  the  church  of  Christ  ? 

A  subdivision  of  the  first  part  speaks  of  ^'  an  utter  selfre» 
nftnciationf  founded  on  a  deep  sense  of  depravity.**  P«  13. 
And  again  we  have  to  charge  the  reverend  author  with  using 
words  rather  by  their  sound  than  by  their  sense.  That  we 
must  utterly  renounce  ourselves  is  true;  but  not  in  all  instances 
|]irou£rh  a  deep  sense  of  depravity.  Can  such  language  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  congregation  of  ot.  Mary's,  Stafford  ?  Surely 
iiot.  Even  the  modest  well  taught  female  must  renounce  her- 
adf,  and  feel  her  weakness,  and  lament  the  power  of  sin  upon 
ber  heart ;  but  can  such  a  member  of  Mr.  Coldwell's  congre- 
gation be  charged  with  the  gross  and  offensive  term— -depra- 
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vity?  And  when  the  well  meaning,  and  as  the  term  is,  the 
moral  man,  wishes  to  learn  from  his  Rector  the  way  of  eternal 
life,  can  he  be  correctly  told  that  he  is  deeply  depraved  ?  Such 
lant^uage  offends  him  with  a  religion  which  seems  to  rest  upon 
a  charge,  which  he  knows  is  not  strictly  grounded  upon  the 
fact  of  his  life ;  whereas  were  the  nature  of  original  sin  clearlv 
explained,  and  the  effect  of  it  shewn  upon  his  heart  and  af» 
fections,  he  might  be  led  to  acknowledge  and  embrace  the 
truth. 

The  second  part  opens  with  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Simeon^ 
who  seems  to  think  that  '^  the  superstructure  will  fall  without  a 
foundationJ''  We  should  rather  think  that  it  never  could  have 
been  built.  This  want  of  exact  meaning  so  obvious  in  Mr. 
Coldwells  language,  extends  also  to  his  logic.  In  the  dis- 
course there  is  a  secondary  intention  of  setting  before  the  "  im- 
mense multitude"  (p.  21.)  to  whom  it  was  preached  *^  the  frmU 
and  effects'^  of  that  "  hope  for  time  and  for  eternity  which  the 
deceased  so  strongly  held."  Then  we  are  told  that  these  ef* 
fects  were  in  "  his  love  of  the  word  of  God ;" — in  private  and 
family  worship ;  and  ^^  his  constant  attendance  upon  all  the 
means  of  grace,"  P.  20,  21.  And  that  the  fruits  appeared  ''  ib 
self-denying  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christ."  P.  22.  And 
again,  the  auditory  is  called  upon  to  ^^  mark  the  effect  of  his 
having  built  on  the  right  foundation,  as  it  appeared  in  his 
death,''  P.  24;  and  are  told  that  the  closing  scene  was  marked 
by  ''  holy  serenity  and  peace;  deep  humility  and  unshaken 
faith.'' 

In  these  quotations,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  author  doei 
not  rightly  distinguish,  between  the  fruits  and  effects  of  re- 
ligion ;  that  in  fact,  he  calls  the  effects,  fruits ;  and  its  fruits, 
effects.  Love,  peace,  and  faith,  which  Mr.  Coldwell  calls  ef> 
fects,  are  fruits  in  the  Apostle's  language.  Gal.  v.  22;  and  con- 
tributing largely  to  benevolent  institutions,  which  Mr.  Coldwd 
calls  a  fruit,  is  an  effect. 

Mr.  Coldwell  appears  to  be  affected  with  his  subject  as  he 
proceeds,  and  addresses  the  **  multitude"  before  him  with  ex- 
cited feelings.  "  Suffer  me,"  he  says,  "  to  address  you,  as  a 
dying  man  speaking  to  a  dying  congregation ;"  an  expression 
borrowed  last,  from  three  sermons  by  the  Bishop  of  Lich&ldf 
P,  39,  but  which,  now  really  borders  upon  the  opposite  side  of 
seriousness.  Again,  he  asks  "  What  Angel  of  light ;  or  what 
Demon  of  darkness  has  told  you  that  you  shall  ever  lie  on  a 
death  bed?"  P.  31,  and  bids  them  "  place  the  finger  of  res^j- 
nation  on  the  lip  of  complaint."  P.  33.  But  this  task  is  too 
difficult  for  us,     rfe  cannot  keep  silence.     We  cannot  in  duty 
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suflPer  a  composition  -of  this  kind  to- pass  before  us  without 
marking  our  sense  of  its  character.     Of  the  author's  sincerity 
we  have  the  highest  opinion ;  we  believe  him  to  be  a  preacher 
of  warm  feelings  zealous  and  pious ;  but  we  ask  if  the  sermon 
which  we  have  examined  be  worthy  of  a  writer  who  quotes 
Hooker  and  Taylor ; — if  it  be  worthy  of  the  Rector  of  St. 
Mary,  Stafford; — ^if  it  be  worthy  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  ?    All  we  desire  to  see  in  such  a  sermon,  is  sound 
doctrine  stated  with  simplicity : — plain,  simple,  but  earnest  lan- 
guage, free  irom  the  affectation  of  fine  writing,  and  free  also 
from  the  affectation  of  sentimental  sanctimony.     There  is  a 
little  offensive  word  by  which  the  style  and  manner  of  the  ser- 
mon before  us  is  characterized,  whicn  we  will  not  use,  however 
we  may  lament  that  the  Rector  of  Stafford  should  give  to 
others  an  opportunity  of  doing  so.     But  we  must  say,  that  that 
proportion  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary,  which  are  capable 
of  understanding  a  good  sermon,  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  it 
is  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  the  Church  to  provide  for 
them,    sound  doctrine,  in  plain,  unaffected,  but  scholar-Uke 
discourses : — discourses  which  the  preacher  shall  himself  well 
understand ;  the  arrangement  of  which  shall  be  clear  and  lucid; 
— ^the  discussion  of  the  several  parts  logical ; — the  sentences 
displaying  method; — the  periods  connected  in  their  several 
members,  and  the  language  sunple  and  idiomatic.     Now  all 
this  may  be  done,  and  still  leave  Mr.  Coldwell  in  the  possession 
of  that  warmth  of  feeUng,  and  earnestness  of  manner,  which 
pleases  another  portion  of  his  hearers.    But  if  he  perseveres  in 
the  rhapsodical  style,  making  the  whole  interest  of  his  preach- 
ing turn  upon  the  morals  of  high  seasoned  confection,  which 
are  thrown  around  him  more  like  a  shower  of  comfits  at  a  birth- 
day, than  like  the  seed  which  the  sower  scatters  on  the  earth,*— 
his  preaching  will  continue  to  be  exclusive,  and  he  will  sacri- 
fice the  interests  of  many  to  feed  the  excitement  of  a  party. 
We  dare  venture  to  say  that  such  sermons  as  this  one  are 
highly  welcome  to  a  certain  class  of  people ;  but  that  they  can 
neither  inform  the  minds,  nor  impress  the  hearts  of  those  who 
attend  the  church  for  the  purpose  of  being  taught  the  nature 
of  the  foundation  of  their  religion,  and  how  they  are  to  be  built 
upon  it.    We  can  easily  imagine,  and  we  are  well  aware  of  the 
tiruth,  that  whilst  such  discourses  are  applauded  by  a  party,  they 
fail  to  make  any  impression  favourable  either  to  religion  or  to 
the  preacher,  upon  a  number  who  are  really  desirous  of  know- 
ing the  way  of  life,  and  of  walking  therein.     And  for  what  ho- 
nour or  advantage  are  such  sermons  exclusive  ?     As  a  com- 
position, the  one  before  us  is  faulty  to  a  degree.     His  ar- 
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rangement  is  confiised ;  its  periods  are  disjointed,  their  mem- 
bers are  unconnected,  and  inflated  with  sounding,  hut  redun^ 
dant  words;— -and  the  words  themselves  convey  no  distinct 
ideas,  but  rather  distract  the  attention  by  their  unnecessary 
occurrence:  and  the  whole  is  ornamented  with  expressiofiB 
and  phrases,  indicative  of  a  party,  but  tasteless,  puerile,  and 
inaccurate.  Nor  is  this  a  question  of  mere  taste,  or  of  the  pre- 
cision of  thought,  and  elegancy  of  language  of  Mr.  Cold  well's 
sermons.  It  is  a  question  of  a  far  deeper  interest, — ^whether 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ought  to  be  used  as  a  mere  means 
of  excitation  upon  the  heated  minds  of  a  favoured  few,  to 
the  disgust  and  exclusion  of  others ;  assimilating  the  chuteh  to 
the  conventicle ;  or  ought  to  be  a  right  dividing  of  the  word  of 
truth — exhorting,  instructing,  explaining,  and  enforcing  it;—- 
searching  into  the  nature  of  the  heart  and  affections ;  and  ap- 
plying the  remedy  which  Christ  provided  for  their  weakness 
and  smiulness ; — shewing  to  men  their  real  want  of  religion  to 
enable  them  to  become  heirs  of  God ;  and  building  them  up 
on  their  most  holy  faith.  We  decidedly  pronounce  that  Mr. 
ColdwelFs  style  of  sermonizing  is  injurious  to  the  character  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  interest  of  the  Church ;  and  we  hope  boA 
for  his  own  credit,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  parishioners,  that  be 
will  study  some  of  the  authors  whose  names  he  has  paraded, 
land  compose  his  discourses  in  future  in  a  correct  workman- 
like manner, — in  such  a  way,  that  whilst  they  do  not  offend  the 
critical  judgment,  they  may  instruct,  please,  and  afiect  the  man 
of  plain,  solid  understanding.  We  feel  assured  that  Mr.  Cdd- 
weli  has  too  much  good  sense  to  continue  to  barter  his  means 
of  usefulness,  for  a  dangerous  and  suspicious  popularity. 


^Sttspirium  Sanctorum,  or  Holy  Breathings ;  a  Series  of  Prayers  far 
every  day  in  the  month.  By  A  Lady.  Svo,  Pp.  260.  Londdk* 
Saunders  and  Otley.     lBft6. 

Though  none  can  be  more  confident  than  ourselves,  that  for 
the  purposes  of  private  as  well  as  of  public  devotion,  our  ad- 
mirable Liturgy  supplies  us  with  every  form  that  can  be  neees- 
aary  to  the  devout  Christian,  and  that  the  **  holy  breathings,'' 
which  we  find  there,  can  never  be  exceeded,  in  chastity  and  pa- 
rity of  language,  true  devotion  and  correct  principles,  yet  we 
-should  be  loath  to  check  the  endeavours  of  private  incUviduals, 
to  embody  their  own  ^^  breathings,"  after  the  fashion  of  the 
book  before  U8«  The  Liturgy  is  an  admirable  model  to  teach  us 
how  to  pray,  and  wVial  to  «l^,  m  ^  ^o^xidltions  of  life,  yet 
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there  must  always  be  a  variety  in  the  private  feelings  of  indivi- 
duals|  that  may  conduce  to  the  production  of  a  set  of  officesj 
(if  we  may  so  call  them)  more  suitable  to  the  closet  than  the 
church.  Especially  when^  as  in  this  case,  they  are  drawn  up 
in  the  first  person ;  family  prayers  are  in  fact,  after  all^  public 
prayers ;  but  the  truly  devout  Christian  cannot  fail  to  desire 
frequently  to  address  to  the  throne  of  God's  grace,  his  own 
individual  petitions,  to  commune  with  his  Maker  in  absolute 
privacy ;  and  though  indeed  in  such  cases,  it  might  seem  ab- 
surd to  think  of  praying  in  the  words  of  another,  yet  is  it  by 
no  means  so,  when  we  consider,  that  besides  a  due  supply  of 
words,  he  may  find  thoughts  suggested  to  him,  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  occurred,  and  be  reminded  of  blessings  or 
of  wants,  of  which  his  own  memory  might  perhaps  fail  to 
admonish  him.  In  short,  though  the  wants  and  feelings  of 
individuals,  must  vary  in  some  degree,  in  most  they  will  agree. 
We  are  all  of  one  family,  all  the  children  of  one  parent,  we 
have  all  our  abode  in  the  same  place,  aH  subject  to  the  same 
wants,  all  dependent  on  the  same  Being  for  every  thing  we  can 
wish  for  or  desire.  Though  this  book  is  without  a  name,  pro- 
fessing only  to  be  the  work  of  a  Lady,  rumour  tells  us  it  is 
.the  work  of  lady  Charlotte  Burpt  of  the  noble  House  of 
Argyle ;  and  we  must  confess,  her  rank  has  led  us  to  bestow 
rather  particular  attention  on  her  book.  Religion  it  is  true  ig 
the  same  to  all ;  and  we  well  know  that  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  we  know  that  the  rich 
and  the^  poor  will  one  time  or  other  be  brought  to  meet  to- 
gether, for  that  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.  Yet  we 
fike  to  see  a  sense  of  all  these  circumstances  duly  impressed  on 
the  minds  of  the  higher  orders  amongst  us.  We  well  know 
under  what  painful  pressures  the  poor  and  the  destitute  must 
often  make  their  prayers  to  God,  but  it  must  be  from  wants  of 
a  different  nature,  that  the  higher  orders  are  led  to  address 
the  throne  of  grace.  In  the  case  of  the  lowly,  distressed 
children  of  men,  we  must  naturally  expect  some  yearning  after 
temporal  objects  to  mingle  itself  with  their  devotion,  but  when 
their  superiors  retire  to  pray,  we  may  well  expect  it  to  be  from 
a  deep,  perhaps  an  exclusive  sense,  of  their  spiritual  wantSj 
and  of  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities  of  their  mortal  nature, 
**  He  that  humbleth  himself  bYislW  be  exalted."  Christian  humi- 
lity may  be  the  same  in  all,  but  it  is  certainly  more  difficult, 
and  more  ornamental,  in  the  great  than  in  the  lowly-born.  It 
bespeaks  an  understanding,  not  4&zzled  and  bewildered  by 
the  accidental  distinctions  of  human  societv ;  an  understand- 
ing, whieh^  while  they  are  outwardly  *'rich  and  increased 
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with  goodsj  and  seem  to  have  need  of  nothing/'  tells  them  th^t 
without  holiness  to  the  Lord,  they  are  as  "  wretched,  and 
miserable,  and  poor,  and'blind,  and  naked,*'  as  the  most  abject 
outcast  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Besides,  piety  in  the  great, 
must  be  the  greatest  possible  encouragement  to  those  below 
them  to  cultivate  the  same  holy  disposition.  If  the  high  and 
mighty  in  tlie  sight  of  men,  are  seen  humbly  to  acknowledge 
their  manifold  weaknesses  and  infirmities  and  wants,  before 
God,  what  can  those  below  them  think,  but  that  in  a  religious 
point  of  view  they  are  all  equal,  and  have,  notwithstanding  all 
outward  appearances  of  distinction,  the  same  weaknesses,  the 
same  infirmities,  and  the  same  wants,  and  that  all  are  equally 
expected  to  set  their  affections  on  things  above,  and  not  on 
things  on  the  earth.  There  is  also  nothing  more  repulsive 
in  modem  prayers,  or  oflSces  of  devotion,  than  certain  vulgar- 
isms of  language,  so  common  among  the  enthusiastic  and  un- 
educated worshippers  of  the  Almighty,  as  to  be  notorious  to 
all  sober-minded  Christians.  Every  day  we  hear  of  hymns 
and  prayers  composed  for  particular  occasions,  that  are  qmte 
revolting  to  persons  of  good  taste,  and  chastened  piety.  The 
simplicity  of  language  therefore  observable  in  the  prayers  of 
this  writer,  has  struck  us  forcibly,  and  must  recommend  them 
to  our  notice  and  regard.  A  few  specimens  will  be  sufficient 
to  shew  what  we  mean,  and,  (as  we  trust,)  to  recommend  the 
publication  as  a  very  meritorious  work.  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  with  some  intimation  of  an  occur- 
rence in  the  life  of  the  author,  which  we  cannot  explahi. 

"  To  whom  can  an  attempt  to  render  homage  to  our  holy  faith  be 
more  appropriately  dedicated,  than  to  one  who  is  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  his  piety  and  learning,  and  to  whom  (under  Providence) 
I  am  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  my  life  at  the  peril  of  his 
own  ( 

The  book  begins  with  a  selection  of  scriptural  motives  to 
prayer,  and  denunciation  from  the  same  source,  against  such  as 
neglect  to  pray.  Then  follow  morning  and  evening  prayers  for 
every  day  in  the  month.  We  shall  transcribe  one  of  each,  and 
from  the  very  beginning,  for  selection  is  not  necessary.  The 
first  two,  indeed,  apply  as  well  to  the  first  day  of  the  year,  as. 
of  the  month,  and  may  be  regarded  therefore  as  more  compre- 
hensive in  their  nature. 

«  MORNING  PRAYER 

**  FOR  THE  FIRST  DAY  OF  THE  TEAR. 

«*  Merciful,  ever  blessed,  and  Almighty  Lord  God,  I  praise  diec, 
worship  thee,  I  laud  and  magnify  thy  holy  name.     Thou  callest  vas 
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to  the  commencement  of  a  new  year ;  and  I  bring  to  the  footstool  of 
thy  throne  the  first  offering  of  my  waking  senses,  praising  and  thanking 
.thee  for  the  blessings  vouchsafed  unto  me,  and  imploring  their  conti- 
nuance. 

**  I  desire  to  recal  to  my  mind  my  own  unworthiness,  and  thy  in- 
effable goodness,  patience,  mercy,  and  long-suffering ;  with  all  my 
relapses  into  sin,  and  all  my  forgetfulness  of  thee ;  and  I  earnestly 
desire  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  strengthened  for  the  future, 
and  by  the  blood  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  to  be  pardoned  for  the  past. 

"  I  further  implore  thee,  O  God  of  all  mercies,  to  confirm  my  good 
resolutions,  *  that  my  footsteps  slip  not;*  and  to  lend  me  thy  divine 
aid,  80  that,  with  the  new  year,  1  may  walk  in  newness  of  life ;  for, 
without  thine  especial  favour,  I  know  that  I  can  do  no  manner  of  good. 
In  order  to  obtain  this  unspeakable  blessing,  grant,  heavenly  Father, 
that  on  all  the  ensuing  days  which  thou  mayest  be  pleased  to  allot  me 
on  earth,  I  may  never  be  hindered,  by  my  fault,  or  that  of  othera, 
from  coming  to  thee,  morning  and  evening,  to  pour  out  my  soul  before 
thee  in  penitence,  in  petition,  in  reverence,  and  in  love.  For  thou, 
O  God,  hast  said,  '  Repent  ye  that  your  sins  may  be  blotted  out.'  '  I 
am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions.'  If  thou  seek  him  he  will 
be  found  of  thee. 

"  '  Who  is  God  save  the  Lord  ?'  and  who  is  a  Rock,  save  our  God.' 
*  A  gracious  God  and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness.' 

'*  To  all  those  dearest  to  me,  absent  and  present,  give,  most  gracious 
God,  thy  divine  grace.  Raise  those  that  fall ;  strengthen  those  that 
stand ;  confirm  the  wavering ;  awaken  the  supine ;  and  bring  them 
ally  O  God,  to  one  fold,  under  one  Shepherd,  through  the  mercies  of 
our  precious  Saviour's  atonement. 

"  If  any  of  these  are  in  sorrow,  trouble,  sickness,  need,  or  any  other 
adversity,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  by  land,  under  their  own  roof, 
■  or  by  the  way  side,  or  on  the  devouring  ocean,  O  God,  do  thou  look 
down  upon  their  several  necessities,  and  be  to  them  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble.  Pardon  my  enemies,  if  I  have  any,  O  God ;  and  teach 
me  from  my  heart  to  forgive  them,  as  I  hope  to  be  forgiven :  pour  into 
my  heart  that  spirit  of  gentleness  which  is  from  above.  Thou,  O  God, 
hast  said  that  I  am  not  to  forgive  my  fellow-creatures  seven  times,  but 
until  seventy-times  seven.  Thy  words,  O  God,  are,  *  Love  your 
enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you,  and  persecute  you ;  that 
ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.'  Grant, 
most  heavenly  and  almighty  God,  that  I  may  be  indeed  one  of  thy 
'  children ;  and  send  down  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  me,  that  I  may  live  in 
charity  with  all  men. 

•*  May  I,  in  no  one  tiling,  O  God,  trust  to  my  own  strength ;  *  For 
because  that  thou  hast  trusted  in  thy  works,  and  in  thy  treasures  (saith 
the  Lord,  to  a  proud  nation),  thou  shalt  also  be  taken ;  but  who  trusteth 
in  the  Lord  his  God,  mercy  embraceth  him  on  every  side.' 

**  Give  me,  heavenly  Lord  God,  giver  of  all  good  gifls,  perseverance 
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and  success  in  my  lawful  undertakings ;  may  every  future  day  aShtCed 
to  me  on  earth,  be  so  employed  that  I  may  redeem  lost  time,  and  when 
the  last  day  and  hour  cometh,  may  I  be  found  watching,  strong  in 
faith,  relying  upon  the  merits  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Gwisti 
in  whose  blessed  name  I  ofter  up  this  prayer,  and  to  whom,  with  thee 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  all  honour  and  glory.    Amen/* 


«  EVENING  PRAYER. 

"  FOR  THE  FIRST  DAT  OF  THE  TEAR. 

**  Grant,  O  Lord  God  Jehovah,  Father  of  all  mercies,  that  as  I 
kneel  now  before  thee  on  this  evenhig  of  another  year,  blessing  thee 
for  past  mercies,  and  imploring  their  continuance,  I  may  be  so  found 
every  future  evening  of  my  life  ;  *  for  we  know  not  wheii  the  master 
of  the  house  cometh,  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock-crowiog, 
or  in  the  morning.'  And  whenever  he  may  coiAe,  O  God  of  all  grace, 
grant  that  I  may  be  found  watching.  Voudisafe  to  hear  the  peStioas 
which,  with  this  renewed  epoch  of  life,  I  noW  offer  up  to  thy  raexcy 
seat. 

*'  May  I  follow  after  righteousness,  godliness,  faith,  peace,  and  love; 
and  make  sdl  my  temporal  desires  to  be  in  subjection  to  those  hea- 
venly ones.  May  I  pass  henceforth  every  day,  which  is  given  to  me 
on  earth,  in  the  progressive  attainment  of  thy  fkvour  ;  so  shafl  all  be 
well  with  me,  whatever  may  betide. 

"  When  sorrow,  sickness,  perplexity,  wearisbmeness,  assail  me,  may 
I  fly  to  my  Bible  for  comfort  and  aid ;  for  therein  aYe  the  wordft  of 
eternal  life.  Happiness  here^  and  everlasting  happiness,  are  contained 
therein.  God  Almighty,  grant  that  it  may  not  be  a  sealed  book  to 
me  ;  but  open  thou  the  eyes  of  mine  understanding ;  and  *  may  I  con- 
tinue in  the  things  which  I  have  learned,*  and  have  been  assured  o( 
knowing  where  1  have  learned  them,  and  that  from,  a  child  I  have 
known  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  me  wise  unto 
salvation,  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus. 

**  May  I  remember  and  ever  hold  fast  the  blessed  truth  that  all 
Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  correc- 
tion, and  instruction  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  he 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works.  Bless  this  house 
with  religion,  peace,  and  love.  Take  all  its  inhabitants  under  the 
sliadow  of  thy  wings  ;  keep  them  from  all  evil ;  guard  them  through 
the  night,  and  awaken  them  to  a  new  day  with  more  intense  'sendments 
of  love  to  thee,  and  a  more  steady  desire  to  do  thy  will. 

"  Bless  all  those  dearest  to  my  soul,  absent  or  present ;  corredt 
their  evil  propensities;  confirm  their  good  ones  ;  lead  them  through 
this  life,  O  God,  so  that  they  lose  not  &at  life  which  is  eternal. 

"  Pardon  my  enemies,  if  1  have  any.  Take  from  my  heart  all  bit- 
terness towards  them  ;  and  though  I  guard  myself  against  their  malice, 
may  I  never  harden  my  heart  towards  them,  but  strive  to  imitate  the 
'blesscfl  Jesus  who  pardoned  all,  even  on  the  cross* 
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*  Thus  in  prayer  to  God,  and  in  peace  wkli  all  mankind,  Ilkdof^n 
"to  take  my  rest ;  and  mirtr  I,  Almighty  Father,  through  faith  in  die 
blood  of  the  Lamh,  so  lie  ^own  in  life's  last  sleep,  calm  and  unh 
troisMed,  and  arise  to  be  with  thee  for  ever.    Amen,** 

The  same  spirit  pervades  tke  'whole  of  these  jK>temn  ad- 
dresses to  the  Almighty,  bespeaking  such  a  sense  and  feeliog 
of  the  blessed  hopes  and  prospects  of  pure  Christianity,  as  do 
great  credit  to  the  heart  and  understanding  of  the  noble  autbor. 


A  Sermon  preached  at  St.,  Martinis  Churchy  Birmmghamf  on  Sundaff, 
October^,  1825,  ki  behalf  of  the  General  Institution  of  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Children  at  Edgbaston^  near  Birmingham^  and  published  at 
the  particular  Request  of  the  Committee  of  that  InstUution,  By  the 
Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  Henrx^  I^ord  Bishop  of  Lichtield  akb  Co* 
VENTRY*     8vo.    Pp.  £4.     %s.    London.     Rivingtons. 

In  this  very  interesting  appeal  m  bdialf  of  an  excellent  Instku- 
tion^  the  Bitsbopi  after  passing  from  the  consideration  «tf  our 
Lord's  miracnlous  cures  of  bodily  infirmities  to  that  of  the  re- 
fiie^es  ti^hidi  He  has  provided  for  our  spiritual  maladies,  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  first,  The  deplorable  state  of  the  de^  and 
dumb  while  unrelieved ;  secondly,  The  change  wrought  by  thiB 
relief  whicli  the  Institution  affords ;  and  he  concludes  with  a 
practical  application  of  the  subject  to  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  various  classes  in  the  congregation.  We  have  only  room  for 
the  following  touching  and  affecting  enumeration  of  the  priva- 
tions under  which  the  uninstructed  person  labours,  who  is  deaf 
and  dumb  firom  the  birth. 

<*  He  seems  doomed  almost  wholly  to  hopeless  ignorance.  He  can 
neither  make  enquiries,  nor  receive  answers.  Incs^pable  of  hearing, 
so  as  to  imitate,  he  can  never  acquire  language.  The  fetter  of  the  ear 
chains  the  tongue.  And  to  all  the  benefits  of  social  intercourse  he  is 
little  less  a  stranger.  He  sees  at  times  vivacity  and  every  sign  of 
animated  enjoyment  in  the  countenance  and  gestures  of  those  around 
him — ^but  to  him  it  is  all  unintelligible  and  uninteresting. 

"  Life,  with  aU  its  chequered  varieties,  is  to  him  but  an  unifcHrm, 
cheerless,  dreary  blank.  He  is  never  more  solitary  than  when  in  com- 
pany. The  suggestions  of  friendly  cotmsel,  the  soothing  voice  of 
the  comforter,  and  fhe  no  less  salutary  admonitions  of  the  reprover 
never  reach  his  soul.  He  cannot  give  vent  to  the  effusions  of  aflfection, 
or  pour  forth  the  tribute  of  ^atitude. 

^  The  proclamation  of  sm  forgiven,  of  a  crucified  Saviour,  end 'a 
reconciled  Father,  *  that  sound  \riiich  has  gone  through  all  the  ear^, 
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even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,'  panes  him  by.  Amidst  its  pealing 
echoes,  its  awakening  summons,  its  touching  appeals,  he  stands  insei^ 
sible  and  unmoved.  '  The  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of 
God,'  cannot  pierce  the  barrier  of  his  ear,  or  penetrate  to  his  impri- 
soned soul.  The  customary  channels  at  least,  by  which  he  would  hear 
of  his  God,  are  cut  off;  and  we  usually  find  him  without  prayer, 
without  God  in  the  world.^     P.  10* 

We  hope  that  these  extracts  will  not  only  exhibit  an  example 
of  real  excellence  in  composition ;  but  also  serve  to  give  addi- 
tional publicity  to  the  merits  of  an  Institution  that  benevolently 
and  successfully  (as  far  as  human  efforts  can  succeed)  endea- 
vours to  remove  the  afflicting  infirmities,  which  are  here  so 
feelingly  depicted,  and  that  is  open  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
therefore  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  whole  kingdom  for  en- 
couragement 


The  Dangers  by  which  the  Established  Church  is  menaced  at  the  present 
thne*  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Archdeacon^s  Visitation^  held  at 
London^  April  18,  1826,  hy  W.  M •  Hurlock,  M,A.  Rector  ofHsU 
UngtoUf  in  the  County  of  Norfolk,  and  Lecturer  of  Dedham,  Essex* 
8vo.    Pp.  25.     \s,  6d.    London.    Rivingtons.     1826. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  and  impressive  discourse.  Having 
briefly  noticed  the  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  Mr.  Hur- 
lock proceeds  to  call  the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  the 
dangers  by  which  he  conceives  that  the  Established  Church  is 
more  immediately  threatened  at  the  present  time.  These  are 
Infidelity,  Socinianism,  Enthusiasm,  and,  what  has  been  mis- 
called, liberality  of  sentiment.  From  his  remarks  on  Enthu- 
siasm we  extract  the  following  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  the 
'  preacher's  style. 

**  In  the  character  of  him  who  was  our  great  exemplar,  whose  heart 
was  ever  warmed  by  the  kindliest  feelings  of  our  nature,  we  perceive 
nothing  extravagant,  nothing  eccentric,  much  less  enthusiastic.  His 
demeanour  was,  on  occasions  the  most  trying,  calm,  composed,  and 

.  dignified ;  amid  scenes  which  ruffled  the  tempers,  and  agitated  the 
minds  of  his  disciples,  he  retained  his  self  possession  and  restrained 

'  every  act  which  savoured  of  intemperate  zeal.  All  his  discourses 
were  addressed  to  the  reason,  rather  than  the  passion  of  his  hearers, 

,  and  it  was  his  aim  to  win  souls  to  himself  through  the  medium  of  a 
rational  conviction.  Far  be  it  however  from  the  minister  of  Christ  to 
deride  as  visionary  impulses,  or  wild  conceits,  those  holy,  thougb 
animated  feelings,  that  joy  and  peace  in  believing  which  with  most 
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exiilted  feeling  that  good,  men  can  enjoy  upon  earth, — an  esonest  and 
a  pledge  of  heaven  itself.  Although  we  must  no  longer  look  for 
supernatural  gif^s,  still  does  the  great  author  of  our  being  hold  sweet 
communion  with  the  hearts  of  men  by  his  Holy  Spirit ;  which  may 
ever  be  distinguished  from  enthusiasm  by  its  rise  and  operation  on 
the  mind.  Its  holy  influiences  are  not  instantaneous,  but  progressive ; 
bright  but  not  dazzling, — shining  still  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day."     P.  12. 


A  Sermon  on  the  present  times^  addressed  to  the  Mamifacturing  Poor 
of  Rochdale  J  and  preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  that  place,  on 
Sunday,  30th  April,  and  again  on  Sunday,  7th  May,  1826.  By 
the  Rev,  James  Asfikall,  M,A,  Curate,  Pp.  17.  Is,  Roch« 
dale.     Ashworth. 

It  is  not  the  least  important  of  the  duties  of  the  Christian 
minister,  to  impart  to  the  necessities  of  his  hearers  that  spiri- 
tual instruction  and  consolation,  which  are  so  needful  and  so 
soothing  in  times  of  public  distress.  Mr.  Aspinall  has  taken 
Ojceasion,  on  such  a  conjuncturci  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
his  auditors  a  great  scriptural  truth,  and  to  give  them  that 
divine  comfort  and  encouragement,  which  a  pious  and  conscien- 
tious pastor  will  always  be  ready  to  communicate. 

The  example  of  our  Lord  under  his  unparalleled  afflictions 
was  an  obvious  topic  on  such  an  occasion,  and  the  writer  has 
expatiated  on  the  subject  with  considerable  feeling  and  effect. 
The  sermon  is  plain^  practical,  and  judicious ;  and  indicates  a 
degree  of  humane  sympathy  and  benevolence  worthy  of  the 
writer,  and  of  the  distressing  emergency  on  which  it  was  de- 
livered. 


A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  at  Winchester,  on  Tues-- 
day^  Feb,  28,  1826.  (At  the  Lent  Assizes,)  Before  the  Hon.  Sir 
James  Burrough,  Knt.  and  the  Hon.  Sir  Stephen  Gaselee,  Knt.  and 
published  at  their  Desire.  By  John  Rich,  M,A.  of  St,  Johns  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge.    Pp.  20.     \s.  6d,    London.     Rivingtons. 

Notwithstanding  several  instances  of  obscurity,  this  sermon 
bears  many  indications  of  being  the  production  of  a  mind 
habituated  to  deep  reflection,  and  to  close  and  accurate  rea- 
soning. 

Dinerent  occasions  and  different  auditories  call  for  difierent 
modes  of  address,  and  we  think  that  among  recent  discourses 
on  occasions  of  a  similar  nature  few  wiU  be  found  superior  to 
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that  which  we  have  now  before  us. '  The  dose  connection  be^ 
tween  the  several  parts,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
tliis  sermon,  necessarily  unfits  any  passage  for  being  taken 
from  its  place  without  injury  to  its  effect.  Nevertheless  we 
cannot  forbear  to  extract  the  following  : 

**  Loyalty  and  submission  to  ^w'A  government  are  not  merely  mat* 
ters  of  temporal  policy ;  they  are  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  very  religioa 
which  is  our  sole  confidence  of  aiJvation.  In  that  religion  we  are 
commanded  to  '  submit  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake; 
whether  it  be  to  the  king  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  diem 
that  are  sent  by  him  for  the  punishment  of  evil  doers,  and  for  the 
praise  of  them  that  do  well.'  in  obeying,  therefore,  the  law  humaiii 
we  obey  the  law  divine.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  protection  to 
our  person  and  property,  but  idso  of  salvation  to  our  souls.  St.  Paul 
has  declared  '  there  is  no  power  but  of  God :  the  powers  that  be  are 
ordained  of  God.'  And  let  us  notice  that  the  Apostle  wrote  this 
counsel  to  the  Christians  who  were  at  Rome,  under  die  yoke  of  Nero, 
the  heathen,  and  the  tyrant.  Does  God  then  ordain  aH  wicked  nden 
as  well  as  good  ?  We  answer,  God  ordains  them  not '  wicked,  but 
He  ordains  them  rulers.  For  if  without  Gfod  '  no  sparrow  falleth  to 
the  ground,'  so,  assuredly,  without  God  no  ruler  riseth  to  a  throne." 


A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Abbey  Church,  Mahnsbury,  April  5, 1826, 
before  the  Chippenham  and  Malmsbury  District  Committee  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  By  the  Rev.  Geqboc 
BissETT,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Dantsey,  Vicar  of  Malmsbury,  and  late 
Senior  Colonial  CJiaplain  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  Syo.  Pp.  ft9 
Is.  6d.    Rivingtons. 

This  is  a  warm  and  zealous  appeal,  and  is  delivered  by  one 
who  had  ample  opportunities^of  witnessing  the  extensive  and 
beneficent  efforts  which  the  Society  for  Promoting  CShrktian 
Knowledge  is  incessantly  making  for  the  advancement  of 
Christianity  in  our  possessions  in  the  East.  He  has  given  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  exertions  of  the  late  lamented 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  (Dr.  Middleton)  for  the  further  diffusion  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

"This  visit  to  Ceylon,  the  Bishop  declared,  was  one  of  the  most 
gratifying  circumstances  of  his  life.  He  found  it  an  island  h]|^ 
gifted  by  Providence,  and  wholly  possessed  by  the  British  Ciowd, 
rapidly  advancing  to  civilization  and  Christianity  under  the  fosterinig 
care  of  a  Governor,  who  appeared  to  have  no  other  wish  or  principle 
of  action  but  the  temporal  and  eternal  interests  of  the  people  com- 
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tnitted  to  hia  rute.  Hete  persons  talked  of  diffusing  knowledge  and 
religion  with  as  little  reserre  as  they  do  m  England.  Schools  were 
established,  churches  were  bnilt,  books  were  disseminatedi  and  con- 
Terts  made,  and  all  without  a  syllable  being  uttered  ^bout  alarming 
the  natives.  Two  or  three  such  Governors  in  succession  would  Chris- 
tianize a  great  part  of  the  island.  The  people  seemed  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  those  on  the  continent,  in  having  more  confidence 
and  cheerfulness,  arising  probably  from  a  better  acquaintance  with 
Europeans.  The  Bishop  particularly  observed  upon  the  road  that 
the  pei^e  at  their  doors,  instead  of  gazing  upon  the  party  with  a  va- 
cant stare,  mixed  with  apprehension,  welcomed  them.with  smiles,  and 
seemed  to  recognise  the  Governor  as  aTriend.'' 

We  have  cited  the  above  expressions,  (which  though  given 
by  the  Bishop's  biographer  m  the  third  person,  are  the  pre- 
late's own)  because  they  are  a  remarkable  contradiction  of  some 
representations  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  public 
prints  respecting  the  state  of  Christianity  in  the  extensive 
island  of  Ceylon. 


A  Sermon  preached  in  Si,  MichaeVs  Churchy  Lewes^  at  the  Visitation  of 
the  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  JunelS^  1826.  By  T.  B.  Powbll,  MA. 
Rector  of  Nervick,  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.  Pp.  21. 
ls»    Lewes.    Baxter. 

In  this  sermon  we  are  present^  with  a  concise  and  satisfactory 
view  of  the  evidence  from  Scripture,  and  antiquity,  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  three  orders  in  the  Christian  Church.  The 
writer  has  concluded  his  judicious  and  pious  discourse  with 
»ome  just  observations  on  the  solemn  duties  which  devolve  on 
the  Christian  ministry,  on  a  proper  discharge  of  which  the 
spiritual  interests  of  mankind  so  obviously  depend.  We  are 
Induced  to  extract  the  following  passage  on  the  necessity  and 
advantages  of  the  episcopal  office. 

"  In  our  endeavours  to  feed  the  flock  which  is  multiplying  round 
ma,  a  due  regard  to  the  episcopal  constitution  of  our  church  will  best 
aasure  that  all  be  done  with  decency  and  order ;  that  we  act,  or  rather 
.oo-operate  as  members  of  the  same  body. 

*' In  any  undertaking  to  extend  the  benefits  of  religion  to  the  less 
enlightened  subjects  of  this  empire,  the  episcopal  constitution  of  our 
church  is  the  best  security  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  shall  be 
proposed  in  its  original  light,  and  be  received  as  a  religion  of  order 
land  soberness,  and  become  a  permanent  means  of  moral  and  inteUec- 
tual  improvement. 

**  On  any  occasion  for  applying  to  the  needs  of  the  time^  whlcK 
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mutt  ever  fluctuate,  tbote  spiritual  bonefita,  whidh  ard  the  aame* '  yes* 
terday,  to  day>  and  for  ever/  the  order  of  the  Christian  Church  duly 
consulted  will  lead  to  fervent  and  adequate  exertion,  while  it  re- 
presses inconsiderate  zeal,  and  an  imprudent  fondness  for  speculation 
and  novelty."    P.  19. 


A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Consecration  of  Trinity  Chapelf  BrtghUnit 
on  Friday f  April  21,  181^6.  By  the  Rev,  Robert  Andbrsok, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  Trinity  Chapel.  Pp.  20.  Is,  6d,  London. 
Rivingtons. 

This  sermon  abounds  in  quotations  from  the  Scripturesi  from 
the  liturgy,  and  from  two  or  three  writers  of  our  church  to 
whom  Mr.  Anderson  acknowledges  his  obligations.  The  dis- 
course is  pious  and  appropriate^  but  it  has  no  pretensions 
either  to  elegance  in  the  composition^  or  to  judgment  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  materials  are  arranged. 


Rulers  a  Terror  to  evil  Works.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Carlisle,  at  the  Assizes  for  the  County  of  Cumberland,  os 
Sunday  the  6th  of  August,  1 826.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  HuDLESioff, 
M.A.   2nd  Edition.    4to.    Pp.  24.  Whitehaven.  Robinson.    1826. 

This  is  a  very  elaborate  production.  It  contains  a  great  deal 
of  useful  information  collected  with  diligence^  and  arrangdi 
with  judgment.  But  even  when  we  have  made,  as  we  are  ce^ 
tainly  bound  to  do»  all  due  allowances  for  the  occasion  on 
which  this  sermon  was  delivered^  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
it  contains  too  many  observations  on  human  legislation  and 
civil  polity,  and  too  few  on  those  scriptural  topics  which  must 
be  present  to  the  mind  of  every  Christian  minister  on  such  an 
occasion.  The  whole  discourse  has  much  more  of  the  character 
of  a  lecture  on  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England,  than  of  a 
sermon  delivered  by  a  divine  of  the  Established  Church ;  and 
instead  of  finding  the  science  of  legislation  waiting  upon  theo- 
logy as  her  mistress^  we  are  constantly  presented  with  instances 
of  the  latter  being  called  upon  to  act  as  a  handmaid  to  the 
former.  While,  however,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  with- 
hold our  unqualified  approbation  from  the  plan  or  the  discoursCi 
we  mustf  injustice  to  Mr.  Hudleston^  repeat,  that  the  sermoo 
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bears  unquestionable  testimony  to  his  extensive  information, 
ivhich  he  has  been  enabled  advantageously  to  display/  by  the 
aid  of  a  style  at  once  eloquent,  animated,  and  perspicuous. 


j4  Sermon  preached  at  St,  Andrew's  Church,  George-Town,  Demerara^  on 

Sunday  the  1  Sth  of  December,  1  S25,for  the  Benefit  of  the  Free-Schocl 

for  Girls.    By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Isaacson,  A,B,  of  Christ  CoUege, 

Cambridge.     Author  of  a  translation  of  Bishop  Jervell's  Apology  for 

the  Church  of  England.    4  to.    2s. 

We  are  sorry  to  meet  in  the  first  passage  of  this  sermon  a  sen- 
tence which  we  cannot' help  denouncing  as  extremely  reprehen- 
sible.    The  passage  is  as  follows : — 

**  And  if,  as  adds  the  prophet  Daniel,  this  almsgiving  find  shewing 
mercy  to  the  poor  could  be  a  lengthening  of  his  (Nebuchadnezzar's) 
tranquillity,  and  redeem  his  soul  from  the  punishment  due  to  his 
flagrant  crimes,  his  idolatry,  his  contempt  of  his  Creator,  and  general 
profligacy,  ought  we  not,  my  brethren,  to  endeavour  to  heal  bur  spiri- 
tual diseases  by  the  application  of  this  salutary  medicine,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  wise  man, '  by  mercy  and  truth  to  purge  our  iniquity.'  ** 

Endeavour  to  heal  our  spiritual  diseases  by  the  application 
of  this  salutary  medicine !  Endeavour  to  purge  our  iniquities 
by  almsgiving  and  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor !  What  is  this 
but  a  declaration  of  the  merit  of  works  ?  We  are  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Isaacson  was  not  aware  of  this  heterodox  interpreta- 
tion, which,  however,  his  words  obviously  bear.  He  has  told 
us  in  his  preface,  that  he  has  aimed  on  this  occasion  at  depart- 
ing from  the  beaten  track ;  but  we  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
his  judgment  to  suppose  that  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment, and  of  salvation  by  faith  in  that  Atonement,  is  one  of 
those  beaten  paths,  which  he  thinks  it  expedient  to  avoid. 
Whenever  a  Christian  minister  can  appeal  to  that  "  faith  which 
worketh  by  love,''  he  will  never  desire  nor  descend  to  address 
a  weaker  or  less  worthy  principle. 

We  quote  the  following  passage  because  it  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  writer's  style : 

'*  If,  notwithstanding  these  arguments,  there  are  still  any  who  arro- 
gate to  themselves  the  name  of  Christians,  whilst  they  steel  their  hearts 
against  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  the  obligations  of  the  ^Gospel ; 
any  who  wilfully  resist  the  emotions  both  of  nature  and  grace,  who  ob- 
tlinately  refuse,  out  of  their  superfluities,  to  supply  the  craving  wants 
of  ihar  brethren ;  who  can  see  a  poor  abandoned  child  ready  to 
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starve  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  in '  clanger  of  perbhing 
everlastingly  for  want  of  saving  knowledge,  and  reach  not  forth  a 
helping  hand  to  rescue  him ;  the  widow  of  Zarephath  '  shall  rise  up  in 

i'lidgraent*  against  such  a  one,  for  she  took  compassion  on  the  prophet 
illijah,  and  administered  to  his  wants  in  the  hour  of  distress ;  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh  shall  rise  up  in  judgment  on  such  an  inhuman  Chris- 
tian, for  she  had  compassion  on  the  child  Moses,  though  a  stranger, 
and  of  a  persecuted  race,  '  and  behold  a  greater  than  Moses  is  here;' 
for,  according  to  our  Saviour's  construction,  what  '  is  done,  or  not 
done,  unto  the  least  of  these  his  brethren  is  either  done  or  not  done 
unto  him.'"     P.  Id. 


Plain  Directions  for  Reading  to  the  Sick.     By  the  Rbv.  Joseph  Hoi- 
DERN,  M.A.  Ficar  of  Rortherne,  Cheshire.    London.    Rivingtons. 

Many  of  our  clerical  readers,  particularly  of  the  younger  and 
less  experienced  class,  have  no  doubt  often  felt  themselves  at  a 
loss,  when  attending  their  sick  parishionersi  for  arguments  and 
^lustrations  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  precisely  applicable  to 
every  case  in  point     To  remedy  this  inconvenience  is  the  ob- 
ject of  this  little  unpretending  but  very  useful  tract,  which  m 
cordially  recommend  to  those  for  whose  service  it  is  published, 
convinced  that  in  giving  it  publicity  none  will  accuse  either  its 
author  or  ourselves  of  a  work  of  supererogation*     It  is,  in  fad^ 
an  attempt  to  provide  a  manual  for  parochial  use,  comprised  in 
the  most  portable  and  condensed  form,  in  which  the  most 
striking  and  applicable  passages  of  Scrif^ure  are  noticed  and 
enforced  by  appropriate  reflections,  for  the  most  part  drawn 
from  Adams,  Barrow,  Baxter,  Bowdler,  Pehon,  Jebb,  Tho* 
mas  k  Kempis,  Scott,   Sherlock,    Stackhouse,    Stillingfleet^ 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Tillotson.    The  work  commences  with 
the  Office  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  in  common  use,  to 
which  is  annexed,  a  few  Prayers  from  Dodwell,  and  other 
approved  authors.     The  remaining  pages  are  occupied  with 
the  reflections  and  quotations  alluded  to,  classed  under  the 
following  heads : 

"  Of  the  Acceptation  of  Prayer.— On  Resignation  to  the  Will 
of  Grod. — On  Support  under  Sufferings. — On  Repentance. — On  For- 
giveness.— For  one  that  has  been  long  Ill< — Christ  the  Sinner  s  Refuge. 
— For  one  that  is  in  Bodily  Pain.— For  one  that  is  Low  Spirited.— 
Christ  both  able  and  willing  to  save  Sinners. — Christ  died  to 
make  Atonement  for  the  Sins  of  the  whole  World.— On  the  Assistance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. — ^On  Death. — Difi^ent  Coodusioiis  of  the  Good 
and  Bad. — On  the  MetcN  o^  Go<i," 
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We  select,  as  a  specimen,  that  upon  the  Atonement,  as 
affording  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  author's  correct  view 
of  this  very  important  article  in  a  Christian's  creed. 

"  Christ  died  to  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. — 
The  Third  Collect  for  Good-Friday. — Read  Psalms  xxii.  Ixix.  Ixxxviii. 
— Genesis  xxii.  to  verse  SO. — Isaiah  1.  from  verse  6. — St.  Luke  xxiii. 
to  verse  50. — St.  Matthew  i.  from  verse  18  ; — and  xvi.  from  verse  21. 
— Acts  iii.     A  few  insulated  texts  are  then  introduced  prefatory  to  the 
remarks  to  the  sick  person — that  Adam,  having  sinned  against  God,  be- 
came liable  to  punishment,  and  forfeited  the  favour  and  protection  of 
his  Maker  ;  God,  however,  sent  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  into  the  world  to 
make  atonement  for  his  sin.     That  all  mankind  inherit  from  Adam  a 
depraved  nature,  which  leads  them  into  sin,  but  that  the  sacrifice  made 
by  Christ  cleanseth  them  from  all  sin,  both  original  and  actual,  and  that 
all  the  CLAIM  we  have  to  eternal  life,  is  purchased  for  us  by  the  death 
of  our  Redeemer,  wlro  took  away  the  punishment  we  had  deserved, 
and  made  a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the 
WHOLE  world.     That  every  man  hath  an  interest  in  the  merits  of 
Christ,  and  that  as  every  infant  that  comes  into  the  world  '  brings 
«iong  with  it  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  so  it  brings  along  with  it  likewise 
die  benefits  of  Christ's  meritorious  death,  which  God  hath  set  forth  as 
a  standing  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  that  the  cove- 
nant of  grace  commenced  immediately  after  the  covenant  of  works 
was  broken,  and  has  included  all  mankind  ever  since,  that  the  blood 
of  Christ  shields  his  children  from  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  the  im- 
putation of  Adam's  guilt  and  obnoxiousness  to  punishment  is  effectually 
taken  away  by  the  meritorious  oblation  of  that  Lamb  of  God,  which 
was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.'  " — Stackhouse. 

•  In  a  future  edition  we  strongly  recommend  the  addition  of 
the  Communion  Service^  without  which^  as  a  Manual  for  the 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  the  present  work  is  in  some  degree 
incomplete. 
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LAW  PROCEEDINGS 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  CHURCH. 


Remkell  V.  Bishop  ov  Likcolk. 
CanivMiedfrcm  page  226. 

Justice  Burroughs — It  frequently  happent  that  different  persons  cent 
to  difTercnt  conclusions  from  the  same  premises ;  this  is  the  ease  ifidi 
me  in  drawing  a  different  conclusion  from  that  of  my  Brother  Oatdee* 
I  am  of  opinion  that  judgment  must  he  given  for  the  Defeadaal^ 
Thomas  Henry  Mirehouse  and  William  Squire  Mirehouse* 

I  ground  myself  on  the  allegations  in  the  declaration^  Aat  Ae  hk 
prebendary,  in  bis  life- time  and  at  his  death,  was  seised  of  the  prebend 
or  canonry  founded  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Sarum,  with  its  appur- 
tenances, to  which  the  adrowsonof  the  rectory  in  question  is  afmaoed, 
in  his  demesne,  as  of  fee  and  right,  in  riant  of  the  said  prebend  tir 
canonry.    These  are  the  premises  on  which  I  ground  niy  opinion. 

These  allegations  stand  admitted  on  the  record.  This  naturally 
leads  to  an  investigation  of  the  character,  in  law,  of  the  prebendary  or 
canon  ;  of  the  nature  of  his  prebend,  or  in  other  words,  of  his  right  at 
prebendary  or  canon ;  and  of  what  must  be  taken  to  be  meant  bjr  ^ 
seisin  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  in  right  of  his  prebend  or  canonry. 

By  our  known  law  a  prebendary  or  canon  is  an  ecclesiastieu  sole 
corporation  :  as  such,  he  can  have  no  heir,  he  can  have  no  personal 
representative :  as  such  his  prebendal  rights  or  property  cannot  go, 
either  to  his  natural  heir  or  his  personal  representative.  Where  nnut 
those  things  go  ?  to  his  successor.  In  their  corporate  capacities,  in 
estimation  of  law,  the  predecessor  and  successor,  being  one,  it  is  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  corporate  body.  This  is  more  visible  in  ani^ 
grcgatc  corporation  :  when  one  of  the  body  dies  the  body  corporate 
remains.  A  prebendary  or  canon  is  a  corporator,  in  two  respects :  in 
one  respect,  as  member  of  the  corporation  of  dean  and  canons.  He 
is  one  of  the  chapter,  having  idem  in  ecclesid  et  vocem  in  capituh:  he 
is  a  corporator  sole,  as  prebendary.  In  every  relation  in  whid  be 
stands  to  the  church  he  is  a  corporator. 

That  I  might  thoroughly  understand  the  question  we  have  to  de- 
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t^e,  I  ha^e  looked  into  the  origin  o'f  the  rights  of  this  particular  pre- 
iKod  or  ca^onry.  Before  the  the  removal  of  the  church  of  Salisbury 
to  the  place  wlwte  it  now  staods,  Osmond^  Bishop  of  Salisbury ^  nephew 
of  William  the  Conqueror*  by  bia  charter,  granted  to  the  church  of 
Salisbury f  for  ever  (amongst  other  things)  the  church  of  Grantham^ 
with  the  tithes  and  other  things  there  adjoining. 

Whilst  in  this  stat^,  the  church  of  Salisbury,  and  that  church  only, 
could  have  the  duties  of  the  church  of  Grantham  under  its  care.  A 
<!opy  of  this  charter  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  book  at  the  church 
oi  Salisbury^  in  the  registry  of  that  church,  and  in  3  Dugdale  Man. 
Angl  S71. 

It  must  have  been  the  intention  of  the  founder  that  this  property 
tihould  be  in  the  disposition  of  the  church  only. 
.  la  process  of  time  the  property  so  given  by  Osmond  was  appropri- 
ated in  different  ways.  New  prebends  were  founded  in  the  chureh, 
and  this  and  other  property  apportioned  to  them  and  other  members 
of  the  church.  Whether  to  the  bishop,  to  the  dean,  to  the  dean  and 
^apter,  or  to  the  prebendaries  or  canons,  is  wholly  immaterial ;  they 
W9re  all  corporations  of  different  descriptions,  and  could  only  take  and 
liold  in  their  corporate  capacities*  These  corporate  capacities  ex- 
^uded  the  idea  of  any  of  the  rights  goit^  otherwise  than  in  succession* 

Therefore  I  presume  it  is,  that  we  find  no  instance  of  an  heir  or' 
peraonal  representative  of  a  sole  corporation  presenting  or  claiming 
to  present  to  any  churcht  to  which  the  right  of  presentation  had  vested 
10  ^e  corporate  character. 

.  If  one  adverts  to  a  lay  advowson  in  fee,  appendant  or  in  gros,  a  nrn-' 
ivfbst  distinction  is  to  be  perceived ;  the  party  claiming  a  right  to 
pcepent  would  allege  a  seisin  jn  demesne  as  of  fee,  or  in  gross  as  of  fee 
and  right.' 

What  is  the  legal  eiplahatidn  of  the  word  fee  in  §uch^  cases  ?  It  is 
tp  him  and  bis  heirs.  The  property  is  in  him  in  his  natural  character ; 
the  party  seised  of  it  may  dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases :  if  he  dies  with^ 
(Nit  dding  so  it  goes  to  his  heir.  If  a  vacancy  happens  in  the  ancestcnr's 
tjmey.  aEud  he  dies  without  disposing  of  it,  it  is  wholly  imknaterial,  in 
Hiy  mode  of  considering  the  question,  whether  it  belongs  to  the  heir, 
or  tp  the  executor  or  administrator  to  present. 
.  .There  is  no  qualification  of  the  seisin  in  such  case. 

But  the  prebendary  of  the  prebend  of  Grantham  (as  appears  in  the 
declaration)  issued  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  in  right  of  his  prebend 
or  c^nonry.  It  is  said, ''  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee."  By  this  it  cannot 
lie  intended  to  mean  a  seisin  to  him  and  his  heirs ;  the  heir  can  in  qq 
tm^  have  it;  it  nmst  mean  to  him  and  his  successors, 
.  There  bein^  so  plain  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
lny  patron  seised  of  a  lay  advowson,  and  a  prebendaiy  seised  in  his 
oirpofat^  capacity  in  right  of  his  prebend,  it  appears  that  no  case  of  a 
lay.  painmage  iqpplies  to  (he  subject  in  question ;  such  a  case  can  only 
app^  by  way  of  analogy;  on  examination  it  is  dear  the  analogy  doea 
not  holdi  and>  therefore,  it  has  no  application  to  this  subject. 
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By  looking  to  the  fountain  head,  to  the-original  grant  to  the  chureh 
of  Sarum,  and  then  tracing  the  creation  of  the  prebendary  with  the 
prebend  appropriated,  and  the  annexation  of  the  advowson  to  the  pre* 
bend,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  say  that  the  right  to  present  m  the 
present  instance  has  not  been  disunited  from  the  prebend. 

The  only  case  that  bears  materially  on  the  subject,  is  Re]^ngUm  t« 
The  Governors  of  the  Free  School  of  Tanmorth,  %  fVils.  1 50.  IhaTe  a 
copy  of  the  declaration  in  my  possession.  It  is  there  stated,  duit 
Sebright  Replngton^  Esq.,  was  seised  of  the  advowson  and  donation  of 
the  vicarage  of  Tamworth  as  of  fee  and  right.  The  title  to  the  advow« 
son  is  then  derived  to  E,  Repington  as  tenant  in  tail  male.  It  is  then 
stated  that  a  vacancy  happened,  that  E.  Repington  died  without  havii^ 
given  it,  and  his  executor  claimed  to  give  it.  There  were  pleas  and  a 
verdict  for  the  Plaintiff.  This  Court  arrested  the  judgment,  saying, 
that  the  right  belonged  to  the  heir,  and  not  to  the  Plaintifi^  the 
executor. 

.  The  Court  said,  the  executor  would  have  had  a  title,  if  it  bad  been 
a  presentative  benefice.  The  declaration  is,  I  admit,  a  confirmation 
of  the  law  as  it  is  said  to  exist,  and  as  it  respects  lay  property.  But 
it  is  also  a  confirmation  of  what  I  hold  to  be  the  law  in  the  present 
case.  You  must  look  back  to  the  origin  of  the  present  right,  and  see 
what  it  is.  If  the  founder  has  placed  it  in  a  state  to  be  enjoyed  onlj 
in  one  particular  form,  that  must  be  adhered  to.  In  the  present  case^ 
I  think  the  right  is  annexed  to  the  prebend,  and  one  who  is  not 
clothed  with  the  character  of  prebendary  cannot  exercise  it.  The 
Plaintiff  claims  as  the  executrix  of  a  natural  person.  She  does  not 
connect  herself  with  the  prebendary  in  his  corporate  capacity  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  successor,  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  judgment  for 
the  Defendants. 

Justice  Park. — ^I  am  of  the  same  opinion  (as  I  indeed  always  hare 
been  since  I  heard  the  argument)  with  my  brother  Burroughs  that 
judgment  must  be  for  the  Defendants. 

In  this  case,  as  my  brother  Gaselee  has  said,  it  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  decide  who  has  the  right  of  presentation  to  the  living  in 
question,  though  upon  that  I  have  a  clear  opinion,  as  will  appear  hf 
the  result.  The  point  is,  has  the  Plaintiff  established  her  daim,  as 
administratrix  to  the  late  prebendary  of  South  Grantham^  in  the  cathe* 
dral  church  of  Sarum?    I  am  of  opinion  she  has  not. 

One  thing  has  been  much  pressed  at  the  bar,  which  I  think  whofly 
unnecessary,  because  upon^  that  we  are,  as  I  at  present  believe,  aU 
agreed ;  namely,  that  in  the  case  of  lay  patronage,  in  the  events  whidi 
have  happened,  the  executor  or  administratrix  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  this  presentation,  and  not  the  heir ;  because  in  lay  patronage 
the  chiurch  having  become  vacant  in  the  life-time  of  the  last  possessor, 
the  presentation  became  a  chattel,  went  to  the  executor  as  personl 
property,  and  did  not  any  longer  remain  with  the  advowson  as  a  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  heir  of  the  person  seised  of  the  advowson ; 

15 
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aild  in  that  case  it  is  a  mere  question  between  the  rejpresentatives  of 
the  same  patron. 

But  in  my  view  of  this  case,  that  leaves  the  point  still  open,  and 
which,  as  far  as  my  research  and  reading  go,  has  never  yet  in  specie 
been  decided  in  the  law  of  England* 

.  The  real  question  is,  whether  lay  and  spiritual  patronage  are  not  to 
be  considered  as  standing  upon  a  very  different  footing?  And  if  I 
should  have  formed  a  wrong  opinion  upon  this  subject,  the  silence  of 
our  books  (and  even  the  diligence  excited  at  the  bar  having  furnished 
us  with  no  case  bearing  upon  the  point)  will  form  no  small  excuse  for 
those  who  think  the  clmm  of  the  Plaintiff*  to  be  ill-founded.  That  the 
fact  has  existed  many  hundred  of  times  no  man  can  doubt ;  and  that 
ecclesiastics,  and  those  who  have  had  to  act  upon  it,  must  liave 
thought  it  clear  one  way  or  the  other  cannot  be  questioned,  and,  there- 
fore, we  find  no  decision  upon  it. 

How  they  have  thought  I  do  not  enquire,  for  we  must  act  for  our- 
telves ;  though  I  am  induced  to  say,  that  till  this  claim  was  set  up,  no 
one  ever  imagined  that  those  rights  which  a  man  held  merely  jure  eccle* 
sue  could  be  exercised  by  others  after  he  was  departed,  otherwise  one 
cannot  but  think  such  a  claim  would  have  been  ascertained  by  some 
decision  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  hundred  years,  the  circumstance 
having  necessarily  so  often  happened. 

Throughout  the  whole  law  of!  England  n  distinction  prevails  between 
the  lay  and  spiritual  character:  even  the  cases  and  statutes  just 
alluded  to  on  the  Bench  so  luminously,  by  my  brother  Gaselee,  prove 
the  distinction. 

Personal  rights  belong  to  one  of  these  characters,  which  do  not  be- 
long to  the  other. 

The  transmission  of  their  property  stands  under  different  consi- 
derations. A  person  seised  of  a  freehold  right  is  said  to  be  seised  in 
his  demesne  as  of  fee :  a  clergyman,  as  in  this  declaration,  is  said  to 
be  seised  in  bis  demesne  as  of  fee,  in  right  .of  his  said  prebend  or 
canonry.  It  is  very  true  that  many  of  the  evils  and  absurdities  which 
I  contemplate  by  giving  effect  to  the  Plaintiffs  claim,  will  also  arise 
in  lay  patronage ;  because  I  must  admit  that  by  giving  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  administratrix  of  a  lay  patron  it  may  fall  to  a  very  inferior 
person  to  present,  where  the  administrator  may  be  such ;  that  arises 
out  of  the  unfortunate  situation  of  lay  patronage  ;  but  which  I  con- 
tend ought  not  to  be  carried  one  single  point  further. 

What  was  the  origin  of  lay  patronage  ?  It  arose  in  the  infancy  of 
society :  it  arose  from  this,  that  though  tlie  nomination  of  fit  persons 
to  officiate  throughout  the  diocese  was  originally  in  the  bishop,  yet 
when  lords  of  manors  of  old  were  willing  to  build  churches,  and  to 
endow  them  with  glebes  and  manses  for  the  accommodation  of  fixed 
and  resident  ministers,  the  bishops,  on  their  part,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  pious  undertakings,  were  content  tliat  those  lords  should 
have  the  nomination  to  churches  so  built  and  endowed  by  them,  re- 
serving to  themselves  still  the  right  of  judging  of  the  fitness  of  the 
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pcnoni  80  nominated ;  and  thus  afoae  that  constitution  of  the  chiiidiy 
**  Si  quU  ecclesiam  cum  assemu  diocessani  construxH  exeojui  patronaiui 
acquiritur ;"  and  hence  followed  all  the  consequences  of  a  mere  lay 
possession.  Chattels,  where  chattels,  going  to  the  executor;  the 
rights  of  the  heir,  to  the  heir,  where  by  the  commob  law  those  rights 
would  prevail.  But  still  do  those  ndes  apply  to  the  spiritual  pabon, 
and  can  his  rights  and  properties  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  were  a  private 
person?  Of  Siis  there  is  no  doubt,  that  in  our  law,— and  I  hope  they 
ever  will, — ^lay  and  spiritual  patronage  stand  upon  a  very  different 
footing. 

The  doctrine  of  the  book  which  has  been  so  often  referred  to  at  the 
bar,  I  fully  adopt,  as  making  a  clear  distinction  between  lay  and  spirit 
tual  property.  In  Gibson's  Codex^  p.  757,  it  is  decisively  marked  :  for 
he  says,  *'  The  right  or  proj)erty  which  the  patron  has  in  an  advnwsoa 
will  not  warrant  a  plea  (as  it  is  in  temporal  property,  &nd  of  course 
Gibson  is  speaking  of  spiritual  property,)  that  he  is  seised  in  do- 
minico  suo  ut  de  feodo^  but  only  til  de  feodo"  The  reason  of 
which  is  given  by  Lord  Coke  (in  1st  /ruttlufe,  17.  a),  because  an  in- 
heritance which  savoureth  not  de  domo  cannot  serve  either  for  tiis 
Bustentation  of  himself  or  his  household ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  re* 
eeived  of  the  same  for  defraying  of  charges.  And  in  the  case  oSJokn 
London  and  the  church  of  Southwell^  where  the  words  of  the  lease 
were,  commodities,  emoluments,  profits,  and  advantages  to  die  prebend 
belonging,  it  was  adjudged  that  the  advowson  did  not  pass  by  the  said 
words.  Why  7  because  all  of  them  implied  things  gainful,  which,  is 
was  added,  is  contrary  to  tlie  nature  of  an  advowson,  repdarhf.  HA* 
304. 

Why  is  all  this  ?  It  is  because,  as  I  say,  an  advowson  in  the  hands 
of  a  churchman  is  not  a  matter  of  profit,  but  of  naked  trust  merdy» 
and  the  churcliman  who  has  an  advowson  appendant  to  an  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  has  it  as  a  mere  matter  of  trust  in  jute  ecdestcs,  ^ich 
he  can  only  exercise  for  the  bene6t  and  advantage  of  the  church  of 
which  he  is  a  member,  and  of  which  only,  as  a  member  of  the  chuzdh 
could  he  have  a  right  to  dispose.  Only  as  a  member  of  the  churdi  of 
Salisbury  had  Mr.  RenneU  any  right ;  and  the  moment  he  expired,  idl 
his  rights  as  a  member  of  that  church  ceased. 

Am  I  right  in  stating  it  to  be  a  matter  of  trust  only?  for  upon  that 
much  of  the  argument  has  turned.  Hear  bishop  Gibson  again  on  this 
subject,  in  the  same  pages,   757  and  768. 

^Guardian  in  Socage  shall  not  present  to  an  advowson.  Why? 
because  he  can  take  nothing  for  it,  and,  by  consequence,  he  cannot 
account  for  it,  and  by  the  law  he  can  meddle  with  nothing  he  cannot 
account  for.  Which  said  doctrine,  and  the  plain  tendency  thereof, 
arc  exactly  agreeable,  not  only  to  the  nature  of  advowsons,  which  are 
merely  a  trust,  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  patrons,  by  consent  of  the 
bishop,  for  the  good  of  the  church  and  of  religion,  but  also  to  the  ex* 
press  letter  of  the  canon  law,  the  rule  of  which  is,  jus  patronatus  cum  id 
spirituaU  annexum  vendi  vel  emi  non  potest.  But  the  notion  and 
j>ractice  of  making  merchandize  of  advowsonsi  and  next  avoidances, 
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is  not  so  easily  reconciled,  either  to  the  laws  of  the  dinrchv  or  td  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  land,  or  to  the  nature  of  advowsons,  considered 
(as  they  certainly  ought  in  reason  and  good  conscience  to  be  con* 
aidered)  in  the  nature  of  mere  trusts  for  the  benefit  of  men's  souls* 
Nor  does  it  follow  either  from  the  patrons  being  now  vested  with  that 
light  by  the  common  law,  or  from  its  being  annexed  to  a  tempernl  m' 
kerUaneet  or  ought  (legally  speaking)  to  be  considered  otherwise,  than 
as  a  sphitual  trust,  since  it  is  certain  that  the  foundation  of  the  right 
was  the  consent  of  the  bishop." 

Am  I  not  right  then  in  contending  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  lay  and  spiritual  patronage,  and  that  however  the  exercise  of 
the  right  in  the  former  case  may  have  so  grownup,  that  it  is  now 
^fBcult,  perhaps  impossible,  to  shake  it,  in  the  latter  it  has  ever  been 
teonsidered  as  a  mere  trust  to  be  exercised  by  the  patron  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  for  the  due  discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  he  alone 
IS  to  look,  which  he  only  can  consider  in  bis  life  time,  and  upon  which 
liis-  executors  or  administrators  may  be  absolutely  unable  to  form  a 
judgment  ?     It  may  appear  an  unfit  argument,  but  I  think  it  a  deep 
^e,  and  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  that  church  which 
every  good  man  must  love  and  revere^^—suppose  a  prebendary  died 
insolvent,  as  well  as  intestate,  and  that  all  his  next  of  kin  renounced 
administration,  and  that  his  butcher,  or  baker,  or  other  inferior  trades- 
man, had  taken  out  administration :  was  this  person  to  present  ?  and 
yet  the  consequence  must  follow.    I  have  admitted  that  in  case  of  lai/ 

ritronage  the  same  consequence  would  follow ;  but  I  lament  it;  and 
am  quite  sure,  that  unless  I  am  compelled  by  decisive  legal  autho-» 
rity,  I  ought  not,  sitting  as  a  judge,  to  carry  such  lamentable  conse- 
quences one  point  fiirther ;  at  least,,  not  to  introduce  them  into  the! 
church.  That  the  next  presentation  (in  the  event  that  has  happened) 
eould  not  be  assets  (in  the  common  and  legal  acceptation  of  that  word)^ 
is  quite  clear,  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  ought  to  go  ta 
the  executor  or  administrator  of  the  deceased  prebendary.  It  may  be 
a  chattel,  but  in  the  hands  of  an  ecclesiastic  it  is  a  chattel  of  mere 
trust* 

The  total  silence  of  our  books  during  the  whole  period  of  our  as-> 
eertained  law  of  Englandy  when  the  thing  must  have  existed  in  factf 
many  hundreds  of  times,  is,  as  I  hear  said  to  me,  a  strong  proof  that 
no  such  idea  was  ever  entertained  till  now  upon  this  question ;  and  I 
▼erily  believe  that  no  man  now  living  in  the  church  of  England,  and 
interested  in  such  questions,  ever  heard  before  of  such  a  claink 

The  Court  has  been  much  pressed  by  the  Statute  of  ^8  Hen.  8* 
eh.  21.  But  that  statute,  upon  a  full  consideration  of  it,  I  think  has 
no  bearing  upon  the  present  question.  It  appears,  at  that  time,  that 
die  heads  of  the  church,.  fi^Uowing  the  example  of  the  pope,  who,  till 
die  Reformation,  had  exercised  a  most  tyrannical  sway  over  all 
diurches  imder  his  dominion,  had  been  desirous  of  keeping  in  their 
hands  the  temporalities  of  the  church,  which  belonged  to  them  in 
their  corporate  character,  whether  aggregate  or  sole,  to  an  unreason- 
able time  for  their  private  benefit ;  the  statute  deprived  them  of  that 
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right,  and  gave  the  benefits  to  the  incoming  pbapessor  fiom  the  death 
of  the  last  incumbent,  and  to  the  executors  of  such  auccesaor,  if  ha 
abould  die,  before  he  realized  those  interests :  and,  theTefbre»  thoug^  I 
was  at  first  taken  with  that  argument  as  bearing  upon  the  questioii 
now  at  the  bar,  when  it  comes  to  be  sifted,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  bear  upon  the  pomt  in  the  present  case.  Bishops  grants  and 
aeveral  entries  have  been  stated,  and  cases  were  quoted  in  refdy  firov 
Cro,  EUz.  upon  which  I  would  observe  that  when  they  were  decided, 
the  church  had  hardly  got  into  a  state  of  regularity,  so  soon  after  the 
time  of  the  Reformation ;  and  we  all  know,  both  from  history  and  law, 
that  till  that  time  the  scandalous  use  made  by  the  popish  clergy  of  theit 
revenues,  and  the  rapacious  and  grasping  manner  in  which  they  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  church,  was  matter  of  universal  complaint.  Even 
in  this  very  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  at  a  later  period  in  it,  we 
find  the  l^slature  declaring,  that  although  '*  by  the  intent  of  founden 
of  colleges,  churches,  collegiate  churches,  cathedrals,  &c.  elections, 
presentations,  nominations,  &c.,  should  be  made  of  the  fiUest  ad 
mast  meet  persons  freely,  without  any  reward,  gift,  or  thing  given  or 
taken  for  the  same ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  seen  and  found  by 
experience,  that  the  said  presentations  be  many  times  wrought  and 
brought  to  pass  with  money,  &c.,  and  whereby  the  fittest  persons  to 
be  elected,  wanting  money  orfr'iendsy  are  seldom,  or  not  at  all  pre* 
ferred." 

The  legislature  of  the  country,  therefore,  has  sanctioned  me  in  tbe 
reprobation  I  have  used  as  to  the  shameful  venality  of  the  churchmea 
of  that  day. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  cases  in  Cro.  Eliz.f  that  the 
bishops  took  any  profits  for  their  grants  in  these  cases.  If  they  did, 
it  was  a  most  disgraceful  abuse  of  their  sacred  trust ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  such  cases  would  be  supported  if  brought  into  discussioa 
at  the  present  day.  But  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  that  discus* 
sion :  for  I  verily  believe,  there  is  not  a  bishop  of  the  church  of 
England,  who  would  not  think  himself  insulted  by  such  a  proposition. 

The  Court  has  been  much  pressed  also  by  the  options  of  the  arch* 
bishops ;  to  which  I  answer,  that  they  also  are  anomalies  in  the  law. 
They  were  originally,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  them,  an  usurpation  in 
favour  of  the  legatine  power,  annexed  by  the  Pope  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury f  over  those  who  were  appointed  bishops  under  him ; 
and  that  claim,  which  as  Blachstone  says,  was  originally  an  encroach- 
ment like  most  others  of  the  papal  see,  has  been  continued  to  the 
archbishops  in  their  respective  provinces,  even  after  the  power  of  the 
popes  had  ceased  in  this  country.  But  all  these  anomalies  I  desire  to 
use  in  support  of  my  argument,  to  shew  that  the  rights  of  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  persons  stand  upon  a  totally  different  foundation ;  and 
that  the  common  law  of  the  country  as  attaching  upon  property  of 
this  description  in  the  hands  of  a  lay  person,  does  not  attach  upon  a 
person  who  merely  holds  Jure  Ecclesice. 

The  ground  of  my  opinion  is,  that  this,  in  the  case  of  a  spiriiml 
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.I»tJron,  is  a  mere  pergonal  trusty  tolje  exercised  by  him  in  his  s^nritoal 
character,  which  he  camiot,  cdnsistently  with  his  high  duty,  either 
devolve  upon  another  during  his  life,  or  leave  behind  him  to  be  exer- 
cised by  his  heir,  executor,  or  administrator  after  his  death.    He  holds 
'it  jure  Ecclesia,  and  in  that  right  only :  if  he  had  it  not  in  right  of 
.his  church,  he  could  not  have  it  at  all :  and  as  soon  as  he  dies,  all  his 
rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  as  to  the  church,  absolutely  cease,  as 
■if  he  had  never  existed.     This  is  not  a  new  notion,  for  Dr.  Bumf  who 
is  DOW  no  more,  and  may  be  now  considered  perhaps  as  an  authority, 
as  much  as  Bishop  Gibson^  and  was  a  very  considerable  man,  shews 
clearly  what  was  the  common  understanding  of  men,  and  particularly 
ecclesiastics. 

Dr.  Bum  is  drawing  a  distinction  between  what  is  to  be  done  with 
the  possessions  of  a  prebendary  after  Ms  death,  which  he  had  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  chapter,  and  what  he  had  in  his  separate 
capacity  as  a  sole  corporation  of  himself*  (Burn's  Ecclesiastical  LaWf 
▼oL  ii.  p.  92*  7th  edition,  title  Deans  and  Chapters:)  "  The  issues  of 
those  possessions,  which  he  hath  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
chapter,  shall  after  his  death  be  divided  amongst  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter,  but  the  profits  of  those  possessions  which  he  hath 
in  his  separate  capacity  as  a  sole  corporation  of  himself  shall  be  and 
inure  to  his  successor." 

Therefore,  if  a  member  of  a  chapter,  as  an  aggregate  corporation^ 
should  die  after  a  living  had  become  vacant,  as  well  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  his  executor  or  administrator  might  have  a  voice  in  the 
chapter  how  it  was  to  be  filled  up,  as  that  such  executor  or  adminis- 
trator might  have  it  to  himself  exclusively,  where  a  living  belonged 
to  him  as  a  sole  corporator  merely ;  although  Dr.  Burn,  as  I  thinks 
more  justly,  says  in  the  one  case,  it  would  go  to  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  the  chapter ;  in  the  other,  it  would  be,  and  inure  to  the 
successor.  When  Gibson  says,  that  advowsons  may  be  granted  by 
deed  or  will,  either  for  the  inheritance)  or  for  the  rights  of  one  or 
more  turns,  or  for  as  many  as  shall  happen  within  a  time  limited,  he 
is  speaking  of  lay  patronage  only. 

It  will  have  been  observed,  that  hitherto  I  have  treated  this  ques- 
tion upon  principle  only,  upon  the  distinction  uniformly  observed  in 
the  laws,  and  by  the  constitution  of  England,  between  the  lay  and 
clerical  character.  They  have  (and  formerly  had  much  larger)  ex- 
emptions on  the  one  hand  ;  they  have  disabilities  on  the  other.  This 
distinction  between  laymen  and  the  clergy  pervades  every  page  of  our 
constitutional  history.  But  I  have  said,  that  there  is  no  case  in  specie 
to  be  found  applicable  to  that  now  in  discussion.  Those,  however^ 
who  are  at  all  well  versed  in  the  Ecclesiastical  history  of  our  venerable 
church  will  immediately  recognise  the  justice  of  those  principles  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  early  periods  of  the  church  in  this 
country,  the  parochia  or  parish  was  the  episcopal  district.  The  bishop 
and  his  clergy  living  together  at  the  cathedral  church,  and  all  the 
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tithes  and  oblations  of  tlie  fiuthful  were  brongiit  into  a  common  fluid, 
for  the  support  of  the  bishop,  and  his  college  of  presbyters  and 
deacons ;  for  the  repair  and  ornament  of  the  church :  and  for  other 
wprks  of  piety  and  charity. 

While  diis  state  of  things  contmued,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  die 
stated  forms  o^  religion  were  performed  only  in  these  single  choirs  to 
which  the  people  of  each  whole  diocese  oxparochia  resorted,  especially 
at  the  more  solemn  seasons  of  devotion.     But  to  supply  the  incon- 
venience of  distant  and  difficult  access,  the  bishop  was  wont  to  send 
forth  some  of  his  presbyters  into  the  remotest  parts  as  a  kind  of 
missionaries^  to  be  preachers  and  dispensers  of  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments :  and  these  missionaries  returned  from  their  circuits  to  their 
homes,  that  is,  to  the  episcopal  college,  to  give  the  bishop  a  due 
account  of  their  labours  and  success.     But  as  the  wants  of  society 
for  spiritual  instruction  increased,  and  when  the  members  of  the 
episcopal  college,  or  the  deans  and  chapters  found  it  inoonvenieiit 
themselves  to  go  forth  as  above-mentioned,  certain  churches  wext 
allotted,  some  by  lay  patrons  (where  they  had  the  patronage  given 
them  as  a  compensation  for  having  built  and  endowed  churches,  which;, 
as  I  before  mentioned,  was  the  foundation  of  lay  patronaige),  some  hy 
the  bishops^  to  the  prebendal  body  at  large,  some  to  one  particular 
member  of  the  body  ;  or  the  individual  member  sent  out  priests  to  do 
the'  duty,  paying  them  certain  sums  for  doing  so,  and  retaining  the 
remainder  to  himself,  or  allowing  diem  to  receive  the  profits,  reserf- 
ing  a  certain  rent  to  themselves ;  as  may  be  seen  by  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  look  into  old  church  records ;  and  thus  these 
churches  became  prebendal^  and  the  supply  of  the  duty  was  left  to  th^ 
aggregate  corporation,  if  the  perpetual  advowson  was  in  the  whole 
community  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  or  to  that  sole  corporation,  of 
single  canon  or  prebendary  who  was  to  have  his  prebend  or  exhibition 
from  it. 

In  process  of  time  these  representative  curates,,  who  were  to  ac- 
count for  their  profits,  and  only  to  receive  a  small  pecuniary  stipend 
for  their  services,  were  so  ill  paid,  that  the  bishops  obliged  the  mem- 
bers of  his  churches,  who  had  such  advowsons,  to  retain  fit  and  able 
capellans,  vicars,  or  curates  (for  these  titles  all  meant  the  same  office); 
with  a  competent  salary ;  and  this  plan  failing  in  its  effect,  the  bishop 
again  interfered,  and  obliged  the  clergy  (that  is  the  chapters,  or  the 
single  canon  or  prebendary,  in  whom  the  perpetual  advowsons  in 
right  of  the  chapter,  or  in  right  of  his  prebend  of  which  he  was  seised 
jure  ecclesice,  was  vested,)  to  make  the  presentation  to  perpetual  vicara 
to  be  endowed  and  instituted,  who  should  have  no  other  dependance 
upon  their  spiritual  patron  than  rectors  had  upon  their  lay  patrous, 
with  a  competent  maintenance  to  be  taxed  and  assigned  by  the  bishop; 
and  this  matter  became  the  subject  of  legislative  consideration  by  the 
4  H.  4^.0.1^. 

In  giving  this  historical  detail,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
refer  to  authorities,  but  what  I  have  said  will  be  found,  as  the  early 
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biMoiy  ojF  odr  chorcb;  m'  varibns  books  irell  worthy  the  atteittioii  of 
the  cutiouSf  such  as  Spelnum  de  non  temerdndts  EccleniSf  who  says  the 
proprietores  of  the  adTowsons  are  still  isaid  to  be  parsons  cji  their 
thurchesi  aod  kre  as  the  incumbents  thereof,  and  by  reason  of  this^ 
their  incumbency  is  full»  and  not  void«  See  also  Bishap  Kermet^on 
Jmpropfidti(his,taid  Bum*i  Ecclesiastical  Lan,  tit,  ^*  jippropriatiohsJ' : 
.  This. short  history  ,of  the  church  in  general^  I  thinkdiecidedly  prowcB 
that  what  is  thus  vested  in  the  church  for  spiritual  purposes^  vests  in 
them  as  a  corporate  body,  and  can  never  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
private  common  stock  of(  the  bpdy  at  large^  pr  of  the  individual  sole 
spiritual  corporator. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  church  at  large,  1  have  no  doubt  is  true  of 
the  church  of  Salisbury,  and  whoever  wiU  consult  the  history  of  the 
foundation  of  that  church  in  3  Dugdale  (as  quoted  by  my  brother 
Burrough),  by  Osmond,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Earl  of  Dorset,  and 
nephew  of  William  the  Conqueror,  will  probably  find  that  this  history 
of  the  foundation  of  these  prebendal  presentations  in  the  church  at 
large  which  I  have  been  giving,  is  no  other  than  the  history  of  the 
church  of  Salisbury  too. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  fatigued  the  Court,  but  as  we  are  not  unanimous, 
I  thought  it  necessary,  in  a  case  of  research  and  novelty,  to  shew  that 
I  acted  upon  a  deep  conviction  I  had  formed  a  right  opinion.  The 
sum  and  substance  of  my  opinion  then  is  this :  Wherever  a  person 
has  any  thing  attached  to  a  spiritual  office  only,  it  sinks  with  the 
death  or  resignation  of  the  party  who  possesses  that  right. 

Thus,  then,  an  ecclesiastical  person  during  his  incumbency  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  'profits  which  may  fall  of  a  chattel  nature.  But  when 
a  living  falls  vacant  to  which  an  ecclesiastical  person  has,  in  right  of 
his  church,  a  right  to  present,  he  can  derive  no  profit  from  it,  but 
merely  presents  quasi  incumbent. 

The  living  in  the  present  case  may,  as  I  have  shewn,  be  assumed  to 
Lave  been  endowed  out  of  the  prebend,  or  the  advowson  of  it  to 
have  been  given  or  attached  to  the  prebend  :  in  either  case  the  jore- 
bendary  for  the  time  being,  has  the  right  of  presentation,  and  when 
the  avoidance  happens  he  may  present,  but  he  presents  in  right,  and 
only  in  right  of  his  church ;  he  presents  as  a  trustee ;  the  trust  is 
personal,  it  is  a  trust  only,  and  without  profit ;  and,  I  contend,  cannot 
be  transmitted. 

How,  then,  can  the  executor  or  administrator  of  a  deceased  eccle- 
siastic, who  dies  afler  avoidance,  but  before  presentation,  claim  the 
Sresentation  ?  Is  it  that  he  may  make  it  a  chose  in  action  to  pay  the 
ebts  of  the  testator  or  intestate?  That  cannot  be,  for  it  is  not 
assets.  Does  he  claim  to  present  because  tliis  trust  had  devolved 
upon,  or  as  it  were,  become  vested  in  the  testator?  The  trust  has 
indeed  devolved  upon  the  testator  or  intestate,  but  not  in  his  own 
right ;  but,  as  the  declaration  states,  in  right  of  his  prebend ;  and  the 
moment  he  ceased  to  be  prebendary,  the  trust  was  no  longer  in  him, 
nor  in  his  representatives,  for  it  was  by  bare  naked  personal  trust  in 
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him ;  and  die  presentation  is  in  him  while  he  is  prebendaryi  but  noi 
finr  his  own  use  or  benefit,  but  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  church. 
It  is  a  trust  confided  to  Atm,  for  the  dignity  and  ornament  of  th6 
churchy  that  he  may  appoint  a  proper  incumb«it  upon  his  ofon  personal 
reipoHitbUUfff  to  have  the  cure  of  souk,  and  for  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  religion ;  a  duty  which  his  executor  or  administrators 
cannot  in  law  be  deemed  qualified  to  discharge*  For  these  reasons 
I  think  the  Defendants  are  entitled  to  judgment* 

(To  be  continued.) 


STATE  OF  THE  DIOCESES 


IN 


ENGLAND   AND  WALES, 


FROM   JULY   TO  SEPTEHBEBy  INCLUSIVS. 


CANTERBURY, 

MARRIED. 

e  Rev.  Henry  James  Wharton,  M.  A* 
imanuel  College,  Cambridge,  and  of 
a  Kent,  to  Caroline,  youngest  daugh- 
'  the  late  Mayow  Mynell  Mayow, 
)f  Sydenham. 

e  Rev.  H.  Wynch,  Rector  of  Pett, 

to  Charlotte,  second  daughter  of  the 

S.  Golding,  Esq.  Maiden,  Erlegh, 

YORK. 

PREFERRED. 

e  Rev.  R.  Thompson,  to  the  Chap- 
'  of  Barlow,  Yorkshire.  Patron,  D. 
>,  Esq.  M.P. 

e  Rev.  J.  Carridge,  B.A.  to  the  Liv- 
*  Nether  Poppleton,  near  York;  Pa- 
he  Archbishop. 

e  Rev.  Thomas  Mounsey,  of  Stam« 
to  the  Vicarage  of  Owthomc,  Yoik- 
;  Patron,  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
e  Rev.  —  Vernon,  to  the  Subdean- 
of  York  cathedxal;  Patron,  the 
>i8hop. 

HARRIED. 

e  Rev.  Eardley  Childers,  to  Maria 
otte,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Culling 
ly  Bart 

e  Rev.  A.  J.  Lyon  Cavie,  B.A.  of 
»hn's  College,  Cambridge,  to  Cather- 
Tevins,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
T,  M.A.  of  Stourton  Cottage,  near 

8. 

Bath,  the  Rev.  D.  Craig,  of  Mir^ 
Yorkshire,,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 


daughter  of  Mrs.  Gibbs,  of  Union  Street, 
Bath. 

The  Rev.  John  Rogers,  of  Fuhieck,  to 
Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  T- 
Haster,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Skelton,  Curate  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Scarborough,  to  Mist 
Alice  Terry,  of  that  place. 

DECEASED. 

At  Kelham,  near  NewRrk,  the  Rev. 
Fred.  Manners  Sutton,  Rector  of  Ton- 
stall,  Kent. 

At  his  residence,  Stamford  Hall,  Not- 
tinghamshire! the  Rev.  Samuel  Frands 
Dashwood. 

LONDON, 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Josiah  Pratt,  to  the  ^carage 
of  St.  Stephen,  Coleman-street,  London ; 
Patrons  the  Parishionei:8. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Benson,  to  be 
Master  of  the  Temple ;  Patron,  the  King« 
on  the  resignation  of  the  Dean  of  Win-' 
Chester. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Benson,  Master 
of  the  Temple,  to  Bertha  Maiia,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Mitford,  Esq.  of  Un* 
coin's  Inn. 

At  Edgsbaston,  the  Rev. 'Josiah  For- 
shall,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  to  Frances,  only  child  of  Richwd 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Herbome  Heath,  War- 
wickshire. 

At  Middleton  Tyas,  the  Rev.  WiDiam 
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WUaon,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Elmttead,  Esmx, 
to  Margaret,  second  daughter  of  the  lata 
Rev.  Tbomaa  Wilioa  Mfky»  of  Enhy 


Tha  Rev.  Edmund  Harden,  of  Hadley^ 
to  Emma,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Tho».  Winckworth,  £sq. 

At  Fordliam,  near  Colchester,  the  Rev» 
C.  J.  Heathcote,  one  of  the  Chaplains  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dodd» 
Rector  of  Fordham. 

The  Rev.  Z.  Trivttt,  of  Worstead,  late 
of  Langhiftn,  Essex,  to  Mis^  Sunstead,  of 
Haleswortht 

The  Rev.  James  Wortham  Hitch,  B.  A* 
of  Pembroke  Hall,  "Cambridgei'to  EBza*> 
beth  Dresdena,  eldest  daughter  of  George 
Henry  Errington  Esq.  of  the  Casina,  near 
Colchester. 

At  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  the 
l^tev.  Henry  Ibuhwood,  youngest  son  of 
Sir  John  Dashwood  King,  Bart  M.P.  to 
Anne,  tUrd  daughter  of  William  Leader, 
Esq.  of  Putney  Hill.    . 

The  Rev.  Charies  McCarthy,  Curate  of 
St  OUesViih'the-Plelds,  and   Rector  of 
Harlton,  Cambridgeshire,  to  Ann,  second^ 
•daughter  of  the  late  James  Buttivant, 
Esq.  of  Kennington. 

*  ■ 

DECEASED. 

•  At  Colchester,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jennings, 
•of  Thaxted. 

Irt  Mary-le-hone,  London,  the  Rev, 
Wm.  Baker,  of  Dowdes^well,  Gloncester- 
shlre. 

Aged  68,  the  Rev.  Edmund  Latter, 
formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  20  years  Rector  of  Great 
Warley,  Essex.' 

DURHAM. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Harvey,  B.A.  of 
dlhrist's  ,  College,  Cambridge,  to  Mary. 
Ann,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John. For* 
sett,  Esq.  of  Rushmere,  Sjufiblk. 

DECEASED. 

At  Warkworth,  in  Northnmberiand^  the 
Rev.  William  Reed. 

WINCHESTER, 

MARRIED. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  D*Oyly,  Rector  of 
Lambetih,  the  Rev.  Henry  Clissold,  M.A. 
i^n  of  Stej^hen  Clissold,  Esq.  ^  HiU 


Houae»  to  Mary  Aaaa^  ddnt  dnai^iteraC 
the  Etoa.  Mr.  Jnstiee  Bayiey. 

At  6iiild(brd|  the  Rev.  Richard  Oakes, 
M.A»  Fdlow  of  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, to  Mary  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  Thomas  SibUiorpe,  Esq.  of 
Guildford.  ^, 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  SmiOi,  of  Andover, 
to  Miss  Susan  Harding,  of  South  Pe- 
therton. 

DBCEASID. 

At  Rkhmopd,  Surry,  i^;ed  83,  the 
Rev.  W.  Meyhell. ' 

ST.  ASAPH. 

PAEPERRED. 

The  Rev.  R.  Bickerstaff,  Cunte  of 
Chiilc,  to  the  Vicarage  of  St  Martia'i^ 
Salop. 

The  Rev.  Robt  Ridsdale,  M.A.FelIo«r 
of  Clare  Hallj  Cambridge,  and  domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery, 
to. the  Vicarage  of  Knockin,  Salop;  Fa- 
^on,  the  Earl  of  Bradford* 

BANGOR^ 

DBCEASBD. 

The  Rev.  Thonias  Williami,  Vicar  of 
Llansadwm,  Carmarthenshire. 

BATH  AND  WELLS. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Chas.'  Ranken,  M.A.  Student 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the  Lee- 
turediip  of  Brisliagton,  Spmenet;  Pa- 
trons, the  Trustees,  under  the  will  of  tbo 
Founder,  Jas.  Ireland,  E|sq«  deceased. 
.  The  Rev.  John  Basnw^,  B..A.  of  Pep- 
broke  .CoU^  Qxfbrd,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Stogursey,  with  the  Cbapelry  of  Lilstocl^. 
annexed,  Somersetshire;  Patrols,  ^ 
Master  and  College  of  £tOQ».   • 

The  Rev.  Henry  Law,  MJL  to  die. 
Archdeaconry  of  Wells. 

The  Rev.. Richard  Lowe,, to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Misterton,  Somerset ;  l^atroni,  thtL 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester. 

MARRIED. 

At  St.  I4ary*s  Church,  Bath^dc,  the 
Rev,  Harvey  Marriott,  Rector  of  CJawr^ 
ton,  Bath,  to  Caroline,'  fifUi  daughter  of 
the  late  W.  T.  Paterson,  Esq.  of  DefeiK 
sfaire-place,  Londop. 
.  At  Churchill,  the  Rev.  W.  O'  PyB»c|» 
B.A.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  to  Maiy. 
Anne,  eldest  daiighter  of  the  late- W« 
Perry,  Esq.  of  ChwduU,  SiMnenet 
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The  ReT.  Hugh  Webnan  Helyar,  Rec- 
tor of  Sutton  Bingham,  Somerset,  and  of 
Rier  Hatchet,  Dorset,  to  Honoria,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Perring,  Es^ 
of  Combefloirey,  Somerset. 

DBCBABED. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ravenhm. 
BRISTOL. 

PREFERRJ&D. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  M  JL  of  Pem- 
1>roke  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Perpetual 
Curacy  of  Churehdown^  Gloucestershire  ; 
Patrons^  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Brlitol. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Porter,  M.A.  to  the 
Living  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Bristol ; 
Patrons,  the  CorpondcNl  of  that  City. 

The  Rev.  S.  Robms,  Curate  of  Poolef 
Dorset,  to  the  Rectory  of  Edmansham, 
Datrnt:  Patron,  the  earl  of  Shaftesbury.* 

OR0AINED. 

■  September  3, 
By  the  Lord  Bishop,  in  the  Cathedral 

DHACONS. 

John  Kynaston  Charlton,  B.  A.  Queen's 
College,  Oxford. 

WUUam  Ellis  Wall,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

James  Culshaw  Parr,  B.A.  Trinity  Col- 
iege,  Cambridge. 

PRIESTSU 

John  Lewis  Capper,  B.A.  Pembroke 
CoUege,  Oxford. 

Thomas  Roupell  Everest,  B.A.  Pem- 
broke Hall,  Cambridge. 

John  Henry  Bright,  B.A.  St.  John's 
Coflege,  Cambridge. 

William  Cavpendale,  B.A.  St.  Joha'» 
College,  Cambridge. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Ellis  Day,  M.A.  of 
St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxfi>rd,  Curate  of  St« 
Philip  and  Jacob,  and  Lecturer  of  Christ 
Church,  Bristol,  to  Olivia,  only  child  of 
the  late  Rev.  W.  Deane  Hoare,  M.A.  Mi- 
nister of  St  Oeorge's,  Limerick. 

At  St.  James's,  Shaftesbury,  the  Rev. 
Tkomas  Evans,  to  Miss  Caroline  Bacon. 

CARLISLE. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  Rector  of 
LfmvibaDgel  Joxta  Roggiett;  Monmouth* 


slure,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Magor  and  Red- 
wick,  in  the  same  county ;  Patron,  the 
Puke  of  Beaulbrt. 

CHESTER.  ' 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Copleston,  D.D. 
Provost  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to  the 
Deanery  of  Chester ;  Patron,  the  King. 

The  Rev.  James  Hall,  HA.  Vicar  of   | 
Great  Bedwin,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Marquis  of  Aylesbury,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Taafidd,  in  the  county  of  York. 

HARRIED. 

The  Rev.  F.  Whalley,  of  Rivington, 
Lancashire,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of 
W.  Jones,  Esq,  of  Wern  HUl.       . 

At  Rostheme,  the  Rev.  W.  Hamilton, 
Twemlow,  M.A.  of  Christ  Church,  Qx- 
ford,  and  Incumbent  of  High  Leigh, 
Cheshire,  to  Ellen,  only  daughter  of  tht 
late  Rev.  J.  Hordem,  M«A. 

DECEASiSD. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hodgkinson,  B.Dv 
Vicar  of  Leigh,  LuKashire,  and  formerly 
Fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford. 

At  his  lodgings  at  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford, the  Very  Rev.  Peter  Vaugfaan,  D.D. 
Warden  of  Mertort  College,  and  Dean  of 
Chester.  He  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
1795  ;  B.D.  1806 ;  D.D,  ISlO.—PWctor, 
1805-6. 

Aged  60.  the  Rev.  J.  Holland,  of  Bol<* 
ton,  Lancashire. 

Aged  27,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Finlow,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and 
Rector's  Curate  of  St  John's  C^hurch, 
Manchester. 

CHICHESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev. Cartwright  to  the  Pre- 
bend of  Ferring,  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
of  Chichester ;  Patron,  the  Bishop. 

HARRIED. 

At  Wivelsfield,  Sussex^  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Dixon,  M.A.  of  Lindfield,  to  Martha, 
fourth  daughter  of  Wm.  Tanner,  Esq.  of 
More  House,  Wivelsfield. 

The  Rev.  W.  Steph«M,  of  Brighton, 
to  Miss  M.  A.  Fermor. 

The  Rev.  Jas.  Toung^  Vicar  of  Heath- 
field,  Sussex,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  the  Ute  Robert  Deane,  Esq. 
of  Caversham,  Oxfiwd. 
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The  Rmr.  John  8cobe1l»  Hector  of 
Southover,  and  of  All  Saints',  Lewes; 
Sussex,  to  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Land,  Esq.  of  Hayne  House, 
Devon. 

ST.  DAVID'S. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Morgan,  to  tlie  Rectory 
of  Lampeter,  Pembrokeshire,  and  to  the 
Prebend  of  Clydey,  in  the  Church. 

ELY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  BeAjamin  Parke,  M.A.  Vicar 
of  Tilney,  Norfolk,  to  a  Prebend  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Ely  ;  Patron,  tlie 
Bishop. 

DECEASED. 

At  the  Rectory  House,  Wcstmeon, 
llants,  the  Rev.  John  Dampier,  aged  76, 
llector  of  tliat  place,  and  Prebendary  of 
Ely. 

At  Famham,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  Ed- 
mund,  Lally,   Rector  of   Clopton-cum- 
Croydon,     Cambridgeshire,    and    many 
years  resident  Vicar  of  Whitegate,  Chesh* 
At  the  Rectory-house,  Full)oum,  in  his 
76th  year,  the  Rev.  Robert  Fiske,  B.D. 
Rector  of  Fulbourn  St.  Vigors,  and  Vicar 
of  Fulbourn  All  Saints,  Cambridgeshire. 
He  was  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,    B.A.   1772;  M.A. 
1775;  B.D.  1783. 
I       The   Rev.  Thomas  €adogan  Willats, 
;  M.A.  Vicar  of  East  Ilatley,  Cambridge- 
I  shire,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  Downing 
College;  B.A.  1811;  M.A.  1814. 

EXETER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Carlyon,  to  the  Rectory 
of  St.  Mary,  Truro. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Coleridge,  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Lawhitton,  near  Launceston. 

The  Rev.  Whittington  Landon,  D.D. 
Provost  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
Dean  of  Exeter,  Prebendary  of  Samm, 
and  Delegate  of  Accounts  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  to  the  Vicarage  of  Bishop's 
Tawton. 

The  Rev.  James  Yonge,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Stockleigh  Pomeroy,  Devon. 

The  Rev.  John  Sergeant,  to  tjie  Perpe- 
tual Cure  of  Egloskerry,  with  the  Chapel 
of  Tremaine;  Patron,  T.  H.  Rudd,  Esq. 
and  Peter  Hurdoit,  Gent. 


IIAHRIBD. 

The  Rev.  John  M.  CoUyns,  M.A.  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and  Rector  of 
St  John's,  Exeter,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rt.  Patch,  Esq. 

At  East  Teignmouth,  the  ReT.  H.  J. 
Roper,  to  Miss  Hannah  Boaden. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Horton,  of  Devon- 
port,  to  Mary  Savery,  daughter  of  Thos. 
Pinsent,  Esq.  of  Stoke  Terrace. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  George  Boughton,  of  liver- 
ton,  Devon. 

At  Canford  Magna,  Dorset,  the  Rev. 
George  Tito  Brice,  aged- 66,  Rector  of 
that  place,  and  for  many  years  a  Msgis- 
trate  for  the  County. 

At  Lawhitton,  Devon,  the  Rev.  Cbss. 
Marshall,  many  years  Rector  of  thst 
parish. 

-At  Genoa,  the  Rev.  R.  BuUer,  Rector 
of  Lanreath,  Cornwall. 

GLOUCESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Malpar,  to  the  Vicange 
of  Awre,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Jones,  B.A.  of  Wid- 
ham  College,  Oxford,  to  the  Rectory  of 
Hempstead,  near  Gloucester ;  Patron,  his 
father,  Alderman  Jones,  of  that  city. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Evans,  B.A.  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  to  be  Under  Master 
of  the  College  School,  Gloucester;  Fs- 
trons,'  the  De&n  and  Chapter  of 'that  Ca- 
thedral. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wrench,  of  Trinity  Hsll, 
Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Stowdng, 
Kent,  to  be  Minister  of  the  Chapelry  of 
Blakeney,  Gloucestershire ;  Patrons,  the 
Company  of  Haberdashers. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Cripps,  M.A.  to  dK 
Vicarage  of  Stonchouse,  Gloucestershire^ 
Patron,  the  King. 

Tlie  Kev.  C.  Coxwell,  jun.  M.A.  to  the     ^ 
Living  of  Dowdeswell;    Patrtmess,  Wm 
Rogers,  of  that  place. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Mansfield,  Vicar  <f 
Bisley,  Gloucestershire. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Commelline,  of  Hemp^ 
stead,  near  Gloucester. 

At  Cheltenham,  the  Rev.  John  Slii^ 
by,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambri^ 
aged  38. 

The  Rev.  S.  Parker,  B.D.  Rcctorof 
Winterboume,  Gloucestershire,  and  kt- 
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meriy  a  FeUow  of  St.  Jobn*8  College, 
Oxford. 

HBRBFORD.^ 

PREPE^RBf>. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  Henry  Rodney,  to 
dns  Pr«bfndx)rH«pt|i>gdon,in  ib«  Gatiie- 
dral  Church  of  Hereford;  fot^p,  tbe 
Bishppu 

.  Ti|p«  Bey.  lohn  Birch  Webb,  H.A.  of 
Bx9fi^»0f»  CoUfge,  X>xford,  to  the  Yioac*. 

.  Thfi  Ber»  Beigamin  Howell,  Asustant 
VioMter  «r  St  James's  '^haf»d,  Ashted, 
^^Retctory  of  HaiagUbey,  Si^ap}  £a~ 
fmRk  4be  Bt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  firadyEqrd. 

.Xhe.Hoiu  afld  Rev.  James  JSomers 
Cod(j^  to  tbe  ciiidovi«d  ykarage  of  £i^ii» 

OftPAlNBD^ 

uiugUftS* 

By  the  Lord  Bishop. 

Jolm  Clatton,  B.A.  Worcester  College, 
OzifiMrd, 

Charles  Taylor,  B.A.  BrasenoseCoUege, 
Oxford* 

WiliamParsoas  H<^tOB,  B.A.  Trinity 
College,  Oxford. 

James  Wheeler  Bkch,  B.A.  Magdalen 
Hall,  Oxfoid. 

edward  Lutwyehe  Davies,  B.A.  Jesus 
ColSege,  Oxford. 

John  Oakley  HiH,  B.A.  Christ  Chinch, 
Oxford. 

'  Jobti  James,  B.A.  St.  John's  CoU^, 
Caodbiidge. 

PRIjKSTS. 

An^r  Clive,  M.A.  Bxasenose  CoOefiey 
Oafond.  '  .         -  V 

,Wmm  Logge,  B.A.  Christ  Church, 
Oxford. 
.  ftcb^  "Kickbam,  B.A.  Christ  Chutdi, 
QxfoidU 
Hfigh  Vaug^iian,  B«A.  Jesus  College, 

Osficd. 

:  <:^\sa  Tiin^,  B.A.  WadhamC^diege, 

XhMuas  Alban,  B.A.  Woroester  Col- 
let, 0ifonL 

•  lUidbard  Mostyn  Price,  B.A.  Cotpus 
Ckktt  Cottege»  Oxford. 

•Mia  Baldvin^  BJL  Christ  College, 
CofBhridge* 

Matthew  Henry  Jones,  B.A.  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge. 
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Thomas  Taylor  Lewis,  B.^.  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge, 

,   Herbert  Napletoa  B<save|ri  B.A.  Cather- 
ine Hall,  Cambridge. 

John  Simons,  B.A.  Queen*8  CoUe|g«y 
Cambridge. 

Philip  Hall  Palmer,  B.A.  Jesus  College 
C^iohridgf- 

DECEASBD. 

At  Dorston,  Herefordshire,  in  his  65th 
year,  the  Rev.  J.  Jones. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  Curate  of 
Kimbolton  and  l^dd^stpn-on-the-HiU. 

At  the  Rectory,  ]|vesbatich,  aged  67, 
the  Rev.  David  Gri£^th^,  Vjfar  of  Kepi- 
d^rdwrdly,  .Ue^fordfijl)^  ap4  of  {^ortpn, 
Qadi^orshire. 

At  Weobley,  in  fai^  73d  year,  tlie  Bev. 
John  Ellis  Troughtpn,  Vicar  of  that  Pa- 
rish, a^d  Prebendary  of  UeiceSffsd.  Qattie- 

LICHFIELP  AND  CQVENTBV. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Lingen  Burton,  B.A. 
of  Christ  Church,  Oxford*  to  ^e  Vicairage' 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  St.  Giles's,  l^hrews- 
bury. 

The  Rev.  H.  Thicknesse  WoodingtODi 
B.A«.of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridgp, 
and  of  Budbroke,  Warwickshire,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  H§impto^4n-Axden,  W»r- 
wjck^i^e. 

The  Rev.  W,  Iliff,  to  be  Mimster  of  St. 
Julian's  Church,  Shrewsbury. 

The  Rev.  W,  S.  Marvin,  to  the  Vicar- 
age of  Shawbury,  Salop. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Coldwell,  Rector  of 
St  Mary's,  Stafford,  to  the  Vicarage  of 
High  Offley,  in  the  same  county ;  Pa^troo, 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

The  iCev.-  J.  Con^son,  of  Cleohury 
Moitimer,  to  the  Vicarage  t^  St.  Qhad*S| 
Shrewsbury. 

The  R^v.  William  Bradley,  M.A.  of 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  Earl  Howe,  to  die  liyii^^  of 
Nettier  Whitacre;  Patron,  )@arl  .Hawe: 
and  to  the  Chapel  Donative  of  l^eEev^k; 
Patron,  Dugdale  S.  Dugda^,  E6^.  . 

iW^RRIBD. 

The  Rev.  John  Wools,  of  Nunea^, 
Warwkkshire,  to  Miss  M«  Ritdiie,  of  IhiH, 
Yorkshire. 

The  Rev.  John  Langley,  to  Mary 
Emma,  relict  of  Hen.  Andrews,  Esq.  of 
College  Hffl,  Shrewsbury.. 

The  Rev.  John  Wood,  Head  Master  of 
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Shiffhall  Grammar  School,  to  Elizabeth, 
ieeond  daughter  of  the  late  Francb  Htt^ 
Esq.  banker,  Wenlock. 

The  Rev,  Isaac  Temple,  Perpetual 
Curate  of  Lane  End,  to  Miss  Tomkinson, 
of  Stafford. 

DECEASEP. 

At  Chapel  House,  Atherstone,  the  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Okeover. 

LINCOLN. 

PREFERRED.  v 

The  Rev.  —  Green,  to  the  consolidated 
Livings  of  Barkestone  and  Plungar,  near 
Bingham ;  Patron,  the  duke  of  Rutland. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hutton,  B.A.  Rector  of 
Wyverby,  Leicestershire,  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Granby,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham ; 
Patron,  the  Duke  of  Rudand. 
*  The  Rev.  Samuel  Haselwood,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  An  wick,  with  the  Rectories 
of  Branswell  and  Dunsby,  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln ;  Patron,  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Forster,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Quarrington,  Lincolnshire. 
,  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Trebeck,  M.  A.  Stu- 
dent of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Caple,  Bedfordshire ;  Patrons, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  Society. 

MARRIED. 

At  York,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Trebeck, 
M.A.  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Vicar  of  Caple,  Bedfordshire,  to  Char- 
lotte, second  daughter  of  John  Cooke,  Esq. 

At  Benington,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev. 
J.  Glover,  Jun.  to  Julia,  only  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  R.  Waldegrave,  Esq. 
of  Benington  Hall. 

'  The  Rev.  J.  R.  Christopherson,  Rector 
of  Grainsby,  Lincolnshire,  to  Caroline 
Mary,  widow  of  J.  G.  Marshall,  Esq.  of 
Elm,  near  Wisbeck. 

The  Rev.  Janson  Davies,  Vicar  -of 
Evington,  *and  Confrater  of  Wigston's 
Hospital,  to  Mary  Elizabeth,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Thos.  Barefoot  Oliver,  Esq.  of  the 
Belgrave  Gate,  Leicester. 

'  At  Buckden,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maltby,  Preacher 
to  the   Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  to  Miss  Margaret  M.  Green,  young- 
est daughter  of  the  late  Major  Green. 

At  West  Ashby,  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Pierce,  M.A.  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  Rector  of  Fulletby,  and  Vicat 
of  Bur  well  and  Golceby,  Lincolnshire,  to 


Elizabeth,  ^nly  child  (^  the  late  Rev«  F. 
Rockdiffe,  B.C.L.  Rector  of  Fulletby  and 
Martin,  in  the  same  comity. 

At  Laceby,  ntar  Grinaaby,  the  Rev. 
Christopher  Richmond,  to  Frances,  daugh- 
ter of  Uie  Rev.  T.  D^OD,  of  the  finrmer 
place. 

The  Rev.  J.  Burd,  to  Miss  Wise,  of 
Wantage,  Berks. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Deeker,  Cmnte 'of 
All  Saint's,  Stamford,  to  Jane,  fifth  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  Brown,  Esq.  of  Stamford. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Dennis,  to  Mary,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  R.  £.  Wotton,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  Augustus  Hobart,  of  Walton^' 
Leicestershhre,  to  Maria  Isabella,  eldest 
daughter  of  .the  Rev.  Godfrey  Egremont 

The  Rev.  William  Godfrey,  B.A.  Vicar 
of  Ravenstone,  Budu,  to  Mardia,  ^klest 
daughter  of  Mr.  T.  Greaves,  M^nor 
House,  Haversham. 

The  Rev.  B.  Nicols,  M.A.  to  Isabella, 
thurd  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Leathes,  of 
Therfield  Rectory,  Herts. 

The  Rev.  T.  Homer,  Head  Master  of 
the  Grammar  School,  Boston,  to  Mary, 
eldest' daughter  of  the  Rev.  J.  Gkver, 
Vicar  of  Frieston  cum  Butterwick,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

The  Rev.  John  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  Rec- 
tor of  Amersham,  Bucks,  to  Mary,  third 
daughter  of  Arthur  Annesley,  ^.  of 
Bletchingdon,  Oxfordshire. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Tuner  Roe,  M.A. 
of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  Bettor  of 
Benington,  Lincolnshire,  to  Susanna  Ca« 
roline,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R. 
Howard,  of  Throxenby  Hall,  Yorkddre. 

The  Rev.  Ralph  Wilde,  B.A.  kte  of 
Trinity  College  Dublin,  and  npw  of  He- 
mingford  Grey,  Huntingdonshire,  to  Pris- 
cilla  Beda,  third  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  J.  D.  Parsons. 

The  Rev.  William  Phelps,  Vicar  of 
Meare,  to  Anne,  relict  of  Wm.  Robbins, 
Esq.  late  of  Cardiff. 

At  St  George's,  Hanover-square,  Lod' 
don,  the  Rev.  John  Hurt  Barber,  M.A. 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford,  Rector  of 
Aston  Sandford,  Bucks,  and  Chaplain  of 
St.  James's,  Brightelmstone,  to  the  Rigbt 
Hon.  the  Lady  Millicent  Acheson,  yonng- 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Earl  of  Gosfbrd. 

At  Shudy  Camps,  the  Rev.  Fitigerald 
Wmtour,  B.A.  jof  Magdalene  CoUegc 
Cambridge,  and  Rector  of  Great  and 
Little  Gransden,  Hunts,  to  Jane,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Marmaduke  Day- 
rell,  Esq. 
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At  Godmanchester,  the  Rev.  M.  HbT- 
Worthy,  many  years  Rector  Of  ElsWorth, 
H  untingdonshire. 

At  SaKsbury,  aged  63,  the  Rev.  Jbhh 
Howard,  of  Irnham  Hall,  Lincolnshife. 

At  Snelsmore  House,  Berks,  the  Rev. 
W.  Dupr4,  aged  52. 

At  Syston,  Aged  70,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Woodcock,  LL.B.  Vicar  of  Barkby,  Rec- 
tor of  Cagthorpe  cum  Frieston,  Lincoln- 
shire, and  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  Lei" 
cestershire. 

At  Woolsthorpe,  aged  74,  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Towne,  Vicar  of  Lyddington 
cum  Caldecott,  Rutlandshire,  atid  of 
Brampton)  Huntingdonshire. 

At  Ck>nnington,  Hunts,  at  an  advanced 
age,  the  Rev.  P.  Gardner,  D.D.  formerly 
Fellow  of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  and 
Rector  of  Gimingham  and  Trunch,  Nor-^ 
folk.  He  proceeded  B.A.  1762^  M.A» 
1765,  B.D.  1775,  D.D.  1790. 

The  Rev.  R.  Walker,  Rector  of  (laulby 
and  Norton,  Leicestershire. 

The  Rev.  R.  Anlezark,  M.A.  Minister 
of  Castle  Church  and  St.  Chad's,  Staf- 
fordshire. 

At  the  house  of  his  grandfather,  (Mr. 
Williamson^banker,  of  Baldock)  the  Rev. 
H.  Alington. 

LLANDAFF. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  £.  Davies,  of  Lantarnhami 
near  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

NORWICH. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Day,  B.C.L.  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Rushmere,  near  Ipswich  \ 
Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol. 

The  Rev.  £.   H.    Cropley,   B.A.   of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  to  the  Per- 
petual  Curacy  of  Wicken,  Cambridge- 
shire ;  Patroness,  Mrs.  Rayner. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Loftus,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Fincham,  Norfolk ;  Patron,  the  Lord 
Cfaancellor. 

MARRIED* 

At  Mildenhall,  the  Rev.  Charles  Joseph 
Orman,  B.A.  late  of  Sidney  Sussex  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  to  Elizabeth,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  G.  Bucke,  Esq.  of 
Workington. 

At  Stow  Bardolph,  Norfolk,  the  Rev. 
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Henry  Creed)  of  Chedburgh>  near  Biiry^ 
to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Revn 
Philip  Bell,  Vicar  of  Stow  Bardolph. 

At  Thome,  Yorkshire,  the  Rev.  JohA 
Steele,  of  Ipswich,  to  Susannah,  the  sixth 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Benson,  Esq. 

The  Revi  Thomas  William  Salmon^ 
M.A.  of  Weston  Rectory,  Norfolk,  to 
Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  H«  V.  Worship, 
Esq.  of  Yarmouth. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Curds  Kemp,  M.A» 
to  Elizabeth  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis  Riddell  Reynolds^  Esq.  of  Great 
Yarmouth* 

The  Rev.  W.  William  Hallward,  of 
Milden,  Suffolk,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Powell  Leslie,  Esq.  of 
Glasslough,  Monaghan,  Ireland. 

The  Rev.  John  White,  A.M.  Rector  o^ 
Chevington  and  Hargrave,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Rev«  John  Image,  Rector 
of  Whepstead. 

DECEASED. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  M.  Sumner,  Rector  of 
Sutton,  Suffolk. 

.  In  his  80th  year,  tlie  Rev.  Henry  Hill, 
M.A.  Rector  of  Buxhall  and  Harleston/ 
and  for  many  years  one  of  his  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county,  of 
Suffolk. 

OXFORD. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev4  Walter Levett,  M.A.  late  Stll» 
dent  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Bray,  in  the  county  of  Berks  i 
Patron,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Symonds,  M.Ab' 
Curate  of  Ensham,  Oxfordshire,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  the  same  place ;  Patrons,  the 
Executors  of  Dr.  Nash. 

HARRIED* 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Crabtree,  M.A.  Rectoi* 
of  CheckendOn,  and  formerly  Fellow  of 
Univer^ty  College,  Oxford,  to  Marianne/ 
second  daughter  of  W.  Vanderstegen, 
Esq.  of  Cane  End  House,  botli  in  Ox- 
fordshire. 

The  Rev.  Horace  Robert  Pechel,  M.A. 
Fellow  of  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford,  to 
Caroline  Mary,  third  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Mark  Kerr. 

DECEASED. 

Aged  83,  the  Rev.  Rd.  Grant,  M.A* 
formeriy  a  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Ox* 
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fytdt  and  for  55  yean  Vicar  of  Black- 
bourton,  in  that  county.  He  was  idio  Vicar 
of  Stansted  Mouotfitchett,  and  Rector  of 
Wennington,  Eatez. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Winstanley,  Fello# 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  third  son 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Winstanley,  Principal 
of  St.  Alban  HaU. 

Aged  62,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hollis,  Vicar 
of  Chesterton,  Oxfordshire,  and  late  Fel- 
low of  New  College.  He  took  the  Degree 
of  B.C.L.  December  6th,  1791. 

At  the  Rectory  of  Salfbrd,  in  the  S4th 
year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Nash, 
D.D.  formerly  of  Worcester  College,.  Ox- 
ford, Rector  of  Salford  and  Whitcomb, 
•ad  Vicar  of  Ensham,  in  that  county. 
He  took  his  Degree  of  M.A.  in  1768,  diat 
of  B.D.  in  1778,  and  D.D.  1793. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  C.  Arnold,  B.A.  to  the  Rec- 
tory of  Wakerley,  Northamptonshire; 
Patron,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter. 
.  The  Rev.  George  Powys  Stc^ibrd,  B«A.. 
FeUow  of  All  Soul's  College,  Ozlbrd,  to 
the  Rectory  of  Warkton,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton ;  Patroness,  her  Grace  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Buccleugh,  and 
Queensbury. 

The  Rev.  Henry  John  Gunning,  to  the 
Perpetual  Curacy  of  Horton  cum  Peding- 
ton,  in  the  county  of  Northampton ;  Pa- 
tron, Sir  R.  H.  Gunniug,  Bart* 

MARRIED. 

t 

AtGretton,  Northamptonshire,  the  Rev. 
Felix  Laurent,  M.A.  o(  St.  Alban  Hall, 
and  of  Alford,  Lincolnshire,  to  Mary 
Anne,  widow  of  John  Mould,  Esq.  of 
Oundle. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Colton,  son  of  the  Rev. 
B.  Colton,  late  Canon  residentiary  of  Sa- 
lisbury, to  Louisa  Poyntz,  second  daugh- 
ter of  John  Miller.  Esq.  late  Receiver- 
General  for  the  county  of  Bedford. 

ROCHESTER. 

MARRIED* 

At  Speldhurst,  Kent,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cutts  Barton,  B.A.  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  to  Emilia  Ann}  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  H.  N.  Middleton,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  John  Eveleigfi,  M.A.  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of  Darenth, 
Kent,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the 


Rev.  Richard  Wetherdl,  of  Ticehurst, 
Sussex. 

The  Rev«  Richard  Davies,  Vicar  of 
Erith,  Kent,  to  Georgiana  Bulkely,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  S.  Brander,  Esq.  of 
Somerford  Grange,  Hants. 

SALISBURY. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Boyle  Townsen4» 
M.A.  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
to  the  Rectory  of  East  Hampeted;  Par 
trons,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  that  So- 
dety. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Randolph,  to  the 
^carage  of  Lyme  Regis,  on  the  ceasiol 
of  the  Rev.  W.  Jones;  Patnm,  the  Bev. 
C.  Fane. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Grove,  M.A. 
late  of  University  CoUege>  Ox^nd,  to.lhQ 
ftectory  of  Berwick  St.  Leonard,  yaik 
the  Chapel  of  Sedgehil],  Hants;  Palim* 
Colonel  S.  M'Xntyr^ 

The  Hon.  apd  Rev.  Frederidi  PleyM 
Bouverie,  M.A.  Rector  of  Pewsey,  Wilts, 
to  a  Canonry  in  Salisbury  CathedraL 

Rev.  Samuel  Littlewood,  Curate  of 
Bishop's  Cannings,  and  the  Chapeli^  of 
^uih  Broom,  Wilts,  to  the  Peipetasl 
Curacy  of  Edington;  Patron,  Geoigii 
Watson  Taylor,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Devises. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  William  Dryland,  of  Wood- 
qpeen,  to  Miss  Carter,  of  Speenhambn^ 

The  Rev.  W.  Oxnam,  M.A.  Scholar  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  to  Mary  Su- 
sannah, eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  T. 
Carter,  Lower  Master  of  Eton  College. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Hodgson,  Vicar  of  Id- 
miston,  Wilts,  to  Harriet,  second  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Knyvett,  Esq.  of  Sonning, 
Berks. 

At  Eton  College,  the  Rev.  Edwsrd 
Coleridge,  Rector  of  Monksilver,  Somer- 
set, to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Keate,  Head  Master  of  Eton  SchosL 

DECEASED. 

In  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  die  Rer.  > 
John  Symonds  Breedon,  D.D.  formerly  , 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford.         ' 

WORCESTER. 

PREFERRED. 

The  Rev.  James  Beesley,  M.A.  sod 
Master  of  Feckenham   School,    to  Ifae 
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Vicarage  of  Feckenham ;  Patron,'  tlie  Rev. 
Edward  Neale,  B.C.L.  of  Taplow,  BucJdk 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Benson,  M.A* 
Mater  of  the  Temple,  and  one  of  die  Pre- 
bendaries of  Worcester  Cathedral,  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Cropthome}  Patrons,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Sanders,  BJi.  of 
Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  to  the  Living  of 
Tibberton ;  Patrons  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  Worcester. 

MARRIED. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Tookey,  M.A.  Rec- 
tor of  Oddingly,  to  ElizabeUi,  youngest 
daughter  of  &e  late  H.  Cameron,  Esq.  of 
Worcester. 

DECEASED. 

Juhe  22nd,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on 
returning  from  a  Meeting -of  the  Clerical 
Society,  held  at  Tewksbury,  the  Rev. 
Leonard  Middleton,  Rector  of  Gireat 
Comberton  and  LitUe  Comberton,  Wor* 
cettershire* 


SCHOOLS* 

The  Rev.  T.  Bonney,  B.A.  of  Chir^ 
Han,  Cambridge,  to  the  Mastership  of 
Rugely  Free  Grammar  SchooL 

Tl^e'Rev.  James  Beesley  to  the  Mas- 
tership of  Feckenham  School. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  C.  Borwell,  M.A.  of 
Queen's  CoUege,  Oxford,  to  the  Head  Mas- 
tership of  the  Corporation  Free  Grammar 
School,  Ply'mouth. 


CHAPLAINCIES  AND  PREACH- 
ERSHIP. 

The  Rev.  R.  Morris  to  be  Chaplain  to 
the  Corporation  of  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

The  Rev.  William  Charles  Ridley,  of 
Kimbolton,  to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Manchester. 

The  Rev.  William  Dalby,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  and 
Vicar  of  Warminster,  to  be  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Cashel. 

The  Rev.  William  Gunning,  S.C.L. 
has  been  licensed,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  to  perform  Divine  Service 
in  the  Chapel  of  Pai;.tis's  College  for  de- 
cayed gentlewomen,  in  the  parish  of 
Weston,  at  the  nomination  of  the  Found- 
ress and  Trustees. 

The  Rev.  C.  Walters,  BI.A.  Curate  of 


Bishop's  Waltham,  to  be  one  of  the  Do-* 
mestic  Chaplains  to  the  Earl  of  ListoweL 
The  Rev.  Lovick  Cooper,  B.A.  o^ 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  and  Mi- 
nister of  South  Lambeth  Chapel,  Surry, 
to  be  Domestic  Chaplain  to  tilie  Marchi- 
oness Dowager  of  Clanricarde. 


PREFERRED. 

Irish  Church, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Beresford  has  been  in- 
stituted, by. authority  of  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  Cloyne,  to  the  Lfving  of  Inniscarra. 

Rev.  Charles  Forster  to  the  Precentor- 
ship  of  Adfert,  county  of  Kerry :  Patron^, 
the  Bishop  of  Limerick. 

Ijis  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  hat 
presented  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Richard 
French  Laurence, '  M.A.  of  Pembroke 
College,  Oxford,  to.  the  Parish  of  Littleton 
RaUyb^i  and  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Holford 
Banner,  M.A.  and  Fellow  of  St  John'9 
College,  Oxford,  to  the  Parish  of  Bansha^ 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Leigfalin  and  Fem9 
has  collated  the  following  Clergymoi  Ui 
the  benefices  respectively  attached  to  their 
names.  ^ 

:  The  Rev,  if.  Miller,  to  the  Prebend  and 
Rectory  of  the  Union  of  Whitediurch. 

The  Rev.  C,  W.  Doyne,  late  Curate  of 
Tullow,  Diocese  of  Leighlin,  to  the  Rec- 
tory and  Prebend  of  Fethard* 

The  Rev.  W.  Hickey,  to  the  Rectory 
of  Kilkormuck. 

The  Rev.  H.  Newland,  late  Curate  of 
Wexford,  to  the  Rectory  and  Vicarage  of 
Kilkevan,  and  Vicarage  of  Bannow. 

His  Lordship  was  also  pleased  to  ap- 
point the  Rev.  G.  B.  Dawson  to  the 
Curacy  of  Tullow ;  and,  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
C.  Fenwick  to  the  Curacy  of  Wexford. 

MARRIED. 

The  .'Rev.  Richard  Wright,  of  Clover 
Hill,  in  the  couhty  of  Cork,  to  Charlotte 
Lewis,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  M.  W. 
Wilson,  Esq. 

At  St  James's  Church,  Dublin,  the  Rev. 
James  Sprigg,  M.A.  to  Miss  Gardiner, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Gardiner, 
Esq.  of  Dublin. 

At  Barbadoes,  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Horsford, 
Rector  of  Falmouth,  Island  of  Antigua, 
to  Alicia  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Gibson,  of  Holyboum,  near 
Alton,  Hants. 

The  Rev.  John  Briggs,    Chaplain  of 
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his  Majesty's  Ship,  Wlndaor  CattUt  to 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Joeeph 
Potts,  of  Devonport. 

At  the  Chapel  of  the  Hospital  in  Gene* 
va,  (having  been  previously  married  be- 
fore the  Civil  Authorities,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country,)  the  Rev.  Alexander' 
Goode,  M.A.  of  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford, to  Anne  Charlotte,  second  daughter 
of  James  Sout,  Esq.  of  Geneva. 

The  Rev.  Emilion  Fro«sard,  Minister 
of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Nismes,  to 
iBabella,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Charles  Brandon  Trye,  Esq.  of  Leek* 
hampton  Court,  Cloucestershire. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Darrah,  Chaplain  on 
the  Madras  Establishment,  and  late  Cvh 
rate  of  Louth,  Lincolnshire,  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  late  H.  Zouch|  Esq.  of 
Wakefield. 

On  the  10th  of  July  was  married,  at 
Bridgetown,  Barbados,  by  the  Lord  Bi- 
shop of  that  Island,  the  Rer.  Edward 
Eliot^  Archdeacon  of  Barbados,  and  Fel- 
low of  Exeter  College,  to  Eliaabeth  K. 
Skeete,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  M.  Skeete, 
President  of  the  Island  of  Barbados* 

DECEASED. 

'  At  the  Palace,  Cloyne,  in  the  73nd 
year  of  his  age,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  War- 
burton,  Lord  Bishop  of  Cioyne* 

At  Morragh,  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Uickey, 
D.D. 


At  Tridiinopoly,  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  April  3d,  the  Right  Reverend 
Reginald  Heber,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

His  Lordship  had  reached  that  place  on 
Saturday  morning,  and  on  the  following 
day  bad  preadied,  and  held  a  confirma- 
tion in  the  evening ; — after  which  he  de- 
livered another  discourse,  concluding  with 
a  solemn  and  affecting  fiirewell  to  the 
congregation.  On  Monday,  at  an  early 
hour,  his  Lordship  visited  a  congregation 
of  Native  Christians,  and,  on  his  return, 
went  into  a  bath,  as  he  had  done  on  the 
two  preceding  dajrs. — He  was  there  seized 
with  an  apoplectic  fit ;  and  when  his  ser- 
vant, alarmed  at  the  length  of  his  stay, 
entered  the  bathing-room,  he  found  that 
life  was  extinct  Medical  aid  was  imme- 
diately procured,  but  proved  wholly  un- 
availing. 

The  deceased  Bishop  of  Calcutta  was 
brother  of  the  late  Representative  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  was  ftrst  of 
Brasenose  College,  -whence  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  All  Souls'.  In  1801  be 
gained  the  Chancellor's  Prize,  "  Carmen 
Seculare,"  Latin  Verse  ^  in  1803,  "Pa- 
lestine,"  English  Verse  ;  and  in  1805, 
^<The  Sense  of  Honour,"  an  Eng&h 
Essay.  He  was  Bampton  Lecturer  ia 
1815,  and  was  chosen  Bishop  of  Calcutta 
in  1823.  He  took  the  Degree  4»f  M.A. 
in  1808,  and  that  of  D.D^  (by  Diploma) 
iQ  1823, 


V        .  .> 


PROCEEDINiGS 


OF 


THE   UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 

DEGREES  COKPERRED. — FROM  JULY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  IKCLlXSiyS*  ' 


MASTERS  OF  ARTS» 

Jttiy  1. 

Rev.  Daniel  Alexander^  St  Mary  HalL 
Reir.  James  Adair  Griffith  ColpoyS| 
Exeter  College. 

July  8. 

Joseph  Stroud,  Wadham  College,  Grand 
Compounder. 

Rev.  Thomas  Wilde,  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lawes  Shapcott,  Magda- 
len HaU. 

-     ^BACHELORS  OF  ARTS. 

July  8. 

Hugh  Willoughby,  Exeter  College* 
Hon.   James   Stuart  Wortley,   Chrbt 
Church. 

« 

MISCELLANEOUS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Jun^  26. 

Mr.  John  George  Clifford  was  admitted 
actual  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and 
Mr.  George  Thomas  Clare  was  elected  a 
founder's  kin  Fellow,  and  Mr.  James 
Guillemard,  from  Merchant  Tailors,  Mr. 
John  Carter,  from  Coventry,  and  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Chandler  Curties,  from  Reading 
Schools,  were  elected  Probationary  Scho- 
lars of  that  Society. 

June  30. 

Mr.  Henry  Duke  Harrington,  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  Wills  Newton,  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, were  elected  Fellows  of  that  So- 
ciety. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Brown  Newman,  M.A. 
was  elected  actual  Fellow  of  Wadham 


College ;  Mr.  John  Foley,  B.A*  (of  kh^ 
io  the  founder),  and.  Mr.  Zachary  James  - 
Ediyards,  B.A.  were  elated  probatiomM:^ 
Fellows;  and  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Knatch-' 
bull,  (of  kin  to  the  founder),  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Cockey,  of  the  county  of  Somerset, 
Scholars  of  that  Society. 

July  6. 

Mr.  Osborp,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Os- 
bom,  of  Tiverton,  was  elected  by  the  trus- 
tees of  Blundell's  School,  a  Scholar ;  and 
Mr.  Dinham,  son  of  Mr.  Dinham,  dso  of 
Tiverton,  an  Exhibitioner,  of  Balliol  Col- 
lege. The  two  medals  for  composition 
and  speaking  were  presented,  the  former 
to  Mr.  Tucker,  son  of  the  Rev*  Mr.  Tucker, 
of  Morchard,  and  the  latter  to  Mr.  Din- 
ham. To  the  first  of  these  young  gentle- 
men, in  addition  to  the  medal,  a  hand- 
some gratuity  was  presented  by  the  trus- 
tees, as  a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  his 
classical  attainments — an  honour  rarely 
conferred. 

July  8. 

Being  the  last  day  of  Act  Term,  {he 
Rev.  the  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  Margaret  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity. 

July  25. 

Mr.  William  Palmer  was  elected  Bemy 
of  Magdalen  College. 

July  26. 

Mr.  Pears,  Demy,  and  Mr.  Bourne,  of 
Pembroke  CoU^ge,  were  elected  proba- 
tionary Fellows ;  Mr.  Allington,  and  Mr. 
Linton  were  admitted  Fellows  of  the  same 
Society. 
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The  Rey.  Michael  Marlow,  D.D.  F^- 
sident  of  St.  John's  College,  and  Rector 
of  Handborougfa,  and  the  Rev.  Jamet  In- 
gram, D.D.  President  of  Trinity  College, 
and  Rector  of  Garrington,  were  elected 
Proctors  to  attend  the  Convocation  in  Par* 
liament  for  this  IMocese. 

JtJy29. 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canteilrary 
was  pleased  to  nominate  and  appoint  Ro- 
bert Marsham,  Esq.  M.A,  aifd  Fellow  of 
Merton  College,  Warden  of  that  Society. 

Augutt  S. 

Came  on  the  election  at  Merton  Col- 
lege, when  Edward  D^nison^  B.A.  of 
Oriel* College;  Gborge  Trevelyan,  B.A. 
of  Oriel  CoUege;  William  Ricketts,  B.A. 
«f  Merton  College;  and  Ednmnd  HBcy 
Bstoourt,  B.A.  of  Baifiol  College,  were 
elected  into  the  four  vacant  Fellowsfaipa. 


August*!^ 

At  the  visitation  and  election  at  Abing- 
don School,  Mr.  Edward  Hawkins  was 
chosen  a  Scholar  of  Pembroke  College  (as 
Founder's  kin)  on  the  foundadon  of  Tho- 
mas Tesdale,  Esq. 

Augutt  S2. 

In  Convocation,  Mr.  John  Holliday 
(who  for  thirty  years  has  served  the  office 
of  Marshall  of  the  University  with  much 
zeal  and  ability)  was  unanimously  elected 
Yeoman  Bedel  in  Divinity,  in  die  room 
of  Mr/ George  Kirtland,  deceased. 

Auguft  23. 

• 

The  Rev.  Charles  John  Meredith,  M.A. 
of  Magdalen  College,  was  admitted  a  Fel- 
low of  Linoohi  College,  on  the  Yuatai^i 
nomination. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES  CONFEERED  FROM  JULY  TO  SEPTBMBEB,  XKCLV8IYE. 


DOCTORS  IN  DIVINITY. 

July  4« 

Rev.  Miles  Bland,  St.  John's  College. 
Rev.  James  Walker,  St.  John's  College. 
Rev.  WilHam  Moore,  St.  John'ai  CoU 
lege. 
Rev.  William  Ward,  C^us  College. 

June  28* 

At  a  congregation  tins  day,  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  was  presented  to  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws. 

DOCTORS  IN  FBYSIC. 

June2B, 

^  Henry  Hawes  Fox,  St.  John's  College. 

July  4. 

Edward  J.  Seymour,  Jesus  College. 
John  Wilson,  Christ  College. 

DOCTORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

July  4. 
John  Wylde,  Trinity  College. 


Rev.  George  IKtton  Jennyn,  Trinity 

Hall.  

William  Calveriy  Curteis,  Trinity  HA 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS. 

JulyU 

Hon.  Charles  Dtmdas,  son  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, Trinity  CoUege. 

July  4. 

J.  W.  Gleadhatt^  Catharine  Hall. 

H.  Harper,  Queen's  CoUege. 

H.  Dickonson,  Peter  House. 

G.  Leapingwell,  Corpus  Christi  College* 

R.  Foley,  Emmanuel  College.    . 

R.  Conyngham,  Peter  House. 

C.  Currie,  Pembroke  Hall. 

E.  Fisher,  Peter  House. 

R.  Cory,  Emanuel  College. 

W.  Hodgson,  Peter  House. 

E.  Nepean,  Trinity  College. 

T.  Cricks  St  John's  CoUege.  ' 

W.  Marahalli  Queen's  College. 
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R.  E.  Kerrich,- Christ  Church. 

R.  C.  HUdyard,  Catharine  Hall.      . 

8.  S.  Rusby,  Catharine  Hall.  , 

J.  Bainbridge,  St  John's  College. 

G.  B.  Airy,  Trinity  College. 

C.  J.  Myers,  trinity  Collie. 

F.  Field,  Trinity  College. 

L.  Stevenson,  St  John's  College.    ' 

J.  C.  Williams,  Catherine  Hall. 

C.  Jeffreys,  St  John's  College. 

C.  R.  Dicken,  Corpus  Christi  CoHege. 

H.  Howarthy  St  John's  College. 

H.  Norman,  Catherine  Halt 

L.  BuUer,  King's  College. 

E.  Strutt,  TrinUy  College. 
W.  Hicks,  Magdalene  CoUege. 
S.J.  Boileau,  Trinity CoO^e. 
W.  G.  Peene,  Trinity  College. 

F.  T.  Atwood^  Trinity  College. 
P.  Mason,  St.  John's  College. 
W.  Stoddiurt,  Christ  CoUcge. 

h  Thomas,  Corpus  ChriysU  College. 
£.  Wilson,  Jesus  College. 
J.  Robinson,  Corpus  Christi  College. 
C.  May,  St.  John's  College. 

G.  L.  Foxton,  Christ  CoUege. 
H.  Margetts,  St  John's  Cofflege. 
J.  D.  Glorec,  St  Jq4ui's  CoU^. 
C.  MeUmish,  St  John'«  CeUege. 

B.  Osborne,  Peter  Hooae.-  .  , 
T.  Wilson,  Catherine  HaU. 
J.  Moverley,  Queen's  College. 
J.  Fnmivatt,  Qnaen'j  CoUagcv 
H.  Jackson,  St  John's  College. 
T.  Willis,  St  John's  College. 

H.  J*  Cooper,  St.  John^  College. 
J.  Barber,  St  John's  College. 
S.  C.  Sazton,  .Clare  HalL 
H.  Goggs,  Christ  College. 
G.  TomlinsoM,St  John's  College. 
H.  B.  Clive,  St  John's  College. 
J.  L.  Petdt,  Trinity  College. 
R.  Wharton,  St  John's  College. 
W.  Pearce,  St  John's  College. 
E.  Kempson,  Trinity  College. 

E.  Birch,  St  John's  CoUege. 
G.  Bryan,  St  Jirfm'sCoU^e. 
R.  Poole,  Catherine  HalL 
W.  Speer,  Trinity  CoUege. 
W.  E.  Evans,  Clare  HalL 

F.  V.  Luke,  Peter  Hone. 

C.  W.  Heigham,  Christ  College. 
C.  J.  RenneU,  Trimty  CoUege. 
R.  W.  Rothman,  Trinity  CoUege. 
C.  G.  S.  Meiiteath,  Trinity  CoUege. 
John  Sandys,  Qoeen's  CoUege. 

F.  lUff,  Trinity  CoUege.. 

T.  Singleton,  Corpus  Christi  CoUege. 

E.  J.  Howman,  Corpus  Christi  CoUege. 


R.  H.  Sandys,  Trinity  CoUege. 
W.  SomerriUe,  Peter  House. 
C.  Gray,  St  John's  College. 

E.  Egremont,  Trinity  College. 
C.  S.  Chai^n,  Christ  CoUege. 
C.  ThoieU,  EmmaiMel  CoUege. 
G.  L.  RusseU,  Christ  College. 
C.  CoUins,  St  John's  CoUege. 
T.  CoUyer,  St  John's  CoUege. 
J.  Bateman,  Sc  John's  College. 
A.  WiUiams,  Pembroke  HaU 
T.  Trocke,  PembrcAe  HaU. 

P«  Gurdon,  Downing  College. 

F.  G.  Smith,  St  John's  CoUege. 
R.  B.  Blake,  Poftbroke  HaU. 
J.  CI  Evans,  iLlng's  CoUege. 
W.  Huntington,  Trinity  CoUege. 
W.  Waring,  Magdalene  CoUege. 

.   T«  W.  GUUiam,  C(ttpus€hristi  CoUege. 

J.  Cubitt,  Christ  CoUege. 
.  W.  H.  P,arker,  Downi^  CoUe^. 

J.  Chamnan,  King*s  CoU^e. 

6.T.  Heneage,  TrinityCoUege. 

T.  Dale,  Corpus  Christi  CoU^e. 

G.  Wightman,  St  John's  CoUege. 
O.  Sergeant,  St.  John's  CoUege. 
S.  Benscm,  St.  John's  College.  . 

A.  Hopkins,  Emmanuel  CoUege. 
W.  Sutdiffe,  Trmity  CoUege. 

J.  N.  Palmer,  Pembroke  CoUege. 
W.  Brett,  Corpus  Christi  CoU^. 
J.  Porter,  Corpus  Christi  CoUege. 
W.  Gay;  Corpus  Christi  CoUege. 
W.  Knight,  Catherine  HaU. 
W.  P.  London,  trinity  CoUege. 
J.  H.  ThelwaU,  Trinity  Collie* 
*  6.  Gabeit,  QueenV  CoUege. 
G.  Jackson,  Queen^  CoUege. 
T.  W,  Sahnon,  Caius  CoUege. . . 
G.  H.  Matnrin,  Kmg's  CoUege. 
G.  W.White,  St  John's  CoUege. 
N.  WaHers,  Trinity  CoUege. 
W.  H.  Barkworth,  Trinity  College. 
G.  B.  L.  Hesse,  Emmanuel  CoUege. 
G.  J.  Berrey,  Etomanuel  College* 

C.  A.  Dwarris,  Emmanuel  CoUege. 

D.  Hewkt,  Trinity  CoUege* 

C.  W.  Etiielstone,  Trinity  College. 
T.  Clowes,  Queen's  CoUege. 
H.  N.  Coleridge,  Kfaig'^  CoUege. 
J.  MoMltiie»  Trinitr  QaUege. 
J.  R.  Maude,  St  John^s  CoUefR/i 
H.  Thorpe,  Christ  CoUege. 
T.  Barringer,  St  John's  CoUege. 
J.  W.  AUjm,  Trhiity  College. 

E.  Childers,  Trlidty  CoUege. 

R.  H.  Wrightson,  Trinity  CoUege. 

B.  IfiU,  trinity  CoUege. 

C.  D.  Halford«  Jesus  C<dlege* 


SIQ         PH^&eeMng$  rfike  Ulherriiy  qfCambridga^ 


T.  lUmilly,  Trinity  College. 
C.  E.  Palmer,  8U  Peter's  College. 
J.  E.  Drtnkwater,  Trinity  Col^ge« 
J.  Pnimett,  Clare  HalL 
R.  D.  Backboiue,  Clare  HalL 
W.  E.  L.  Faulkner,  Corpus  Christ!  Col- 
lege. 

W.  Taylor  Rayne,  St.  John's  College. 
W.  A.  Clavering,  Trinity  College. 
A.  S.  Tbdwall,  Trinity  College. 
Robert  Edmonds,  St.  John's  CdQege. 
N.  R.  Calvert,  St  John's  College. 
Charles  Tenyson,  St.  John's  College* 
S.  E..  6atten»  Pembroke  HalL 
R.  B.  Raddiffe,  King's  College. 
Oeoige  Norman,  Peter's  College. 

July  6. 

ReT.  Gilbert  Tristram  Ricketts,  Trinity 
College. 

Rev.  Samuel  Paynter,  Trinity  College. 

Rev.  Jenkin  Jones,  St  John's  College, 
compounder. 

Daniel  Green,  Gatherine  Hall. 

In  congregation,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Brooksbank  Chamock,  M.A.  of  Univerdty 
College,  and  William  Spencer  Harris  Bra- 
ham,  M.A.  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
were  admitted  adeundet^^ 

BACHELORS  IN  CIVIL  LAW. 

June  30. 

Rev.  Francis  Lockey,  Magdalene  Col- 
lege. 

Charies  Frederick  Bond,  Trinity  HalL 

July  6. 
i        Rev.  W.IH.  Dickinson,  Christ  College. 

LICENTIATE  IN  PHYSIO. 

June  30. 
George  Shaw,  of  Caius  College^ 

BACHELOR  IN  DIVINITY. 

June  30. 

The  Rev.  John  Natt,  B.D.  Fellow  of 
St  John's  College,  Oxford,  was  admitted 
iideundem, 

BACHELORS  OP  ARTS. 

June  30. 

Edward  Ellis,  St.  Peter's  College. 
Edward  Hatch  Hoare,  B.A.  of  Dublin, 
was  incorporated  of  this  University. 


William  Henry  Holt,  St  John's  Col- 
lege. 

July  6. 

David  Fulford  Hanidge,  Queen's  Col- 
lege. 

MISCELLAMSOtJS  UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCS. 

Juna  14. 

John  Fende,  Daniel  Maude,  and  Hesry 
Cape,  Bachelors  of  Arts,  Caius  College, 
were  elected  Fellows  of  that  Society  on  the 
Perse  foundation. 

Auguti  2. 

Mr.  George  Wm.  Barnard,  of  King's 
College,  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  that 
Society. 

August  3. 

George  Leapingwell,  Esq.  M.A.  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  was  unanimouslj 
elected  one  of  the  Esquire  Bedells  of  thii 
University,  in  the  room  of  the  late  Mr. 
Ware. 

The  Rev^  John  Punnett,  M.A.  of 
Clare  Hall,  is  elected  Fellow  of  that  So- 
ciety. 


PRIZES. 

[For  the  best  dissertations  in  Latin  prosed 

Adjudged  to 

James  Amiraux  Jeremie,  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Senior  Bachelor,  and 

Charles  pade,  Caius  College,  Middle 
Bachelor. 


j^tc  tnniiam  Vcotone*s  tfsio  #eMl. 
Subjects. 

GREEK   ODE. 

Delphi. 

Adjudged  to 
William  Selwyn,  St.  John's  College. 
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LATIM  ODE. 

Pluvius  deflofbitur  Arcus.--- HoR. 

Adjudged  to 
William  Selwyn,  St  John's  College* 

GREEK  EPIGRAM. 

*£fecav^  dkKOvri  ye  Ovfif^ 

A^udged  to 
William  Selwyn,  St.  John's  College. 

LATIN  EPIGRAM. 

Eloquiumve  oculi,  aut  facunda  silentia 

IlDgUK. 

Adjudged  to 
William  Selwyn,  St.  John's  College. 


Pocnon  Wn}t, 

Subject  .  , 

Sh  AK8FE  ARE,  KiBg  John,  Act  III,  Sane 
3|  beginning  with 

King  John— ''Come  hither,  Hubert," 
and  ending  with 

King  Jobx— '<  I  think  thou  lovestmq 
well." 

The  metre  Tragicnm  lambicom  Trime- 
trum  Aeataiecticum. 

A^udgedto 
B.  H.  Kennedy,  St.  John's  College. 

A  second  prize  was  a4|iidged  to  John 
Wordsworth,  Trinity  College. 
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A  Review  of  the  Progress  of  ReVg^oiis  Opinions  during  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  I.  C.  L.  Simonde  de  Sismondi,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Italian  Repuhlics,  &c. 
&c    Translated  from  the  French. 

.  Addung  (F.)  Die  Korssunsohen  Thfiren  in  der  Kathedral-Virche  sur  heil.    Sophia 
in  Nowgorod.    Mit  1  Kupfier  lUMi  B  .Ta£rin  in  St^ndruck,  4to.    Berlin/ 1823. 

Axais,  Inspirations  ReKgieuses,  18mo. 

Bibliotheque  choisie  des  Pdres  de  I'Eglise  firecque  et  Lattae,  eu  Cours  d'EIoquence 
Sacr^,  par  OiuU«i»  Tom.  XIIL  et  XIV.  8vo« 

Cath^drales  Fran9use8  dessintes  d'apres  nature  etc.  liyraison  4.  4to. 
1  l>t  Potter,  Bpiire  a  Saint  Pierre,  suivie  de  notes  contenant  les  faits  les  plus  importans 
de  I'histoire  dtf  Papesi  Itao.  Hg.  BrmnAles. 

De  Joux,  Letters  sur  Tltalie,  conud^r^e  sous  le  rapport  de  la  Religion.  2  voL  8vo. 

Dessen  Werke.  In  einer  das  Bediirfniss  der  Zeit  beriicksichtigenden  Auswahl.  6s— 
lOs  Bdchn. 

Dominique  de  Colonia,  La  Religion  Clirdtienne  autoris£e  par  le  temoignage  des  an- 
dens  auteurs  payens,  2nde.  edition  par  Tabb^  Labouderie,  8vo« 

Drelincourt,  Du  Jubil6  des  Eglises  Reform^,  &c  12mo. 

Dubois,  Expo86  de  quelques  uns  des  prindpauz  articles  de  la  Th^ogonie  des  Brah- 
mes,  contenant  la  Description  detaiU^e  du  Ghrand  Sacrifice  du  Cheval,  appeI4  Assna- 
Meda ;  de  I'Origine  et  des  Grandeurs  du  Gauge ;  du  Temple  celdbre  de  Gaya ;  des 
principaux  Avaturas,  ou  Incarnations  de  Vichnoui  etc ;  extiait  et  tradmt  des  mdUeun 
originaux,  Merits  dans  les  langues  du  pays.  8vo« 

Eidiom,  I.  G.|  Commentationes  de  prophetica  poed  Hebrssorum  paralipomens 
continentes. 

Frayssinous,  Les  VraisPrindpes  de  TEglise  Gallicane  sur  la  Puissance  Ecclesiasdqoei 
la  Papaut6,  les  Libert^s  Gallicanes,  la  Promotion  des  Evdques,  les  Trois  Concordats,  et 
les  Appels  comme  d'Abus ;  S^me  iMlidon,  8vo. 

Fritzche,  C.  F.  A.,  Evangelium  Matthaei  cum  commentariis  perpetuis. 

Galland,  La  Passion,  ou  Discours  Evang^liques  prononc6s  dans  TEglise  Fran^sise 
de  Berne,  8vo. 

Geschichte,  neuere,  der  evangeL  Missions- Anstalten  zu  Bekehrung  der  Hdden  in 
Ostindien,  aus  den  eigenhandigen  Aufsatzen  in  Briefen  der  Misdonnarien,  herausgeg* 
Ton  A.  H.  Niemeyer.     73s  St.  Mit  dem  Bildn  des  sel.  Cons.  R.  Dr.  G.  Ch.  Knapp. 

Glaube,  Liebe,  Hofihung.  Ges&nge  von  Harms,  Klopstock,  Stolberg,  Gothe,  Schil- 
ler, Schreiber,  Niemeyer,  Jacobi  u.  a.  m.  Ein  Andachtsbuch  f.  Gebildete  aus  alien 
StUnden. 

Grundvig,  V.  F.  Protest  der  christlichen  Kirdie  g«gen  den  After-Protestandsmus  des 
Prof.  D.  H.  Clausen.   12mo.     Leipzig. 

Histoire  de  la  Saint-Barthelemy  d'aprds  les  Chroniques,  M^moires,  et  Manuscrits  de 
XVIe.  Sidcle.  8vo. 

Hohenlohe  (Alexander  Princeps  de)  Sacerdos  Catholicus  in  Oradone  et  Contem- 
pladone  positus  coram  Deo  et  Salvatore  suo  Jesu  Christo  qui  est  Deus  benedictus  in 
secula;  in  pium  usum  Sacerdotum  Catholicorumproponitur.  16mo.  Bambergae.  18S0. 

Holzhausen,  Commentado  de  fondbus  quibus. Socrates,  Sozomenus  ac  Theodoretiis 
in  scribenda  Ustoria  sacra  usi  sunt,  adjuncta  eorum  epicrisi. 

Journal,  neues  kridsches,  der  theolog.  Literatnr,  herausg.  von  G.  A.  Winer,  ik 
J.  G.  v.  Engelhardt.     5r  Bd.  Is— 4s  Stiick. 

La  Mennais,  Nouveaux  Melanges,  8to. 

Luthers  kleiner  Catechlsmus,  in  behaltbaren  Stitzen  zum  Auswendiglemen,  mit 
Bibelstellen,  Liederversen  und  einer  kurzen  Geschichte  def  Religionsparthden,  der 
kirchlichen  Feste  ect.  herausg.  von  L.  S.  Jaspis. 

Mondosier,  Comte,  Memoire  k  consulter  sur  un  Systeme  religieux,  politique  et 
tendant  k  renverser  la  Religion,  la  Soci6t6,  et  le  Trdne,  Svo. 

Mondosier,  Denonciadon  aux  Cours  Royales,  reladvement  au  Systdme  r^ligieox  et 
politique,  signal6  dans  le  Memoire  k  consulter,  &c.  Svo. 
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REMARKABLE   PASSAGES 


IN  THE 


CRITICISMS^  EXTRACTS,  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND 
UNIVERSITY  INTELLIGENCE. 


A. 


AheFa  Sacrifice,  observations  on,  129, 130. 
139. 

Aa^  Persons,  address  to,  398,  399. 

Allegiance  (divided)  remarks  on  the  decla- 
ration of  the  Romish  Bishops,  concern- 
ing, 97. — oath  of  allegiance  taken  by 
Bishops  to  the  Pope,  98,  99. 

America  ?North)  inflnence  of  democracy 
on  public  men  in,  4,  5. — antipathy  of 
some  Americans  to  England,  5. 

Anatomy f  state  of,  amon^Uie  £gyptians,163. 

Ancona,  pretended  miracle  ol  the  Ma- 
donna at,  285—287. 

Ammal-worshw,  origin  of,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, 159, 160. 

ApocaJkfpse,  number  of  commentators  npon, 
accounted  for,  101,  102.^ — ^no  actual  ad- 
Tanoe  made  in  the  interpretation  of,  since 
the  twelfth  century,  103. — similitude  be- 
tween the  lanKuage  of  this  book  and  that 
of  Daniel,  lOl. — examination  of  Mr.  Ir- 
ying's  scheme  of  interpreting  this  book, 
105—120. 

Ararat,  Mount,  probable  site  of,  147. 

Armenians f  superstitions  of,  4'i8. 

Articles  of  the  Jewish  Reli^on,  58 — 61. 

Assyria,  geographical  situation  of,  151. — 
principal  places  in,  tfr. — founder  of  the 
Assy  nan  monarchy,  162. — its  commence- 
ment and  duration,  152, 153. 

Astronomy  of  the  Egyptians,  inquiry  con- 
ceming,  161 — 163. 

Atonement  of  Christ,  denied  by  Mr.  Bel- 
sham,  833. — striking  testimony  of  a  Jjay- 
man  to  it,  334. — remarks  on,  485. 
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B. 


Babel,  design  of  building  the  Tower  of, 
148.->-it8  position,  149, 150. 

Babylon,  remarks  on  the  antiquities  of,  141. 
— fabulous  history  of,  144---146. 

Btqttism,  Tertullian  s  sentiments  on,  42,43. 

BarritMton,  (Right  Rev.  Shute,  Bishop  of 
Durham)  biographical  account  of,  229- 
231. — his  munificent  bequests,  231. 

Belsham,  (Mr.)  negative  Quality  of  his  re- 
linous  system,  §22. — tne  atonement  of 
Christ  denied  by  him,  333. — his  notions 
of  the  goodness  of  God,  exposed,  335, 
336. — holds  the  doctrioe  of  Purgatory, 
337. — his  flippant  remarks  on  the  book 
of  Genesis,  338.— borrows  a  criticism 
from  Dr.  Doddridge,  340. — his  notions 
about  going  to  Heaven,  343,  344. — and 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  345, 346. — ima- 
gines Jesus  Christ  to  be  still  somewhere 
upon  earth,  347,  348. 

Belus,  identity  of,  with  Nimrod,  148.— of 
some  institutions  which  may  be  traced 
to  his  reign,  150. 

Beracchini  (Flavia)  testimony  of,  to  the 
profligacy  of  the  Italian  convents,  277- 
279. 

Berosus*s  account  of  the  Deluge,  147. 

BibUcal  Criticism,  importance  of  cultiva- 
tmg,  450-452. 

Bishops,  important  responsibility  in  the 
choice  of,  22. — noble  career  of  an  Eng- 
lish Bishop,  ih, — his  heavjr  responsibi- 
lity, 23. — particularly*  in  his  bestowing 
of  preferment,  23,  24v — the  three  orders 
of  Bishops,  Priests,  and  Deacons,  recog- 

Mm 


INDEX. 


nized  by  Tertnlliftn,  38,  39. — neceiiiij 
mod  advantage  of  the  epiicopal  office, 
481,482. 

Burkes  opinion  on  the  emolnmentf  of  the 
Church  of  England,  13, 14. 

Butler  (Mr.)  addreis  to,  on  the  Roomui 
Catholic  Aasociation,  28. — i^lj  to  his 
miirepresentations  by  Mr. Todd,  199-202. 


C. 


Cah'misiSt  remarks  on  the  tenets  of,  80-82. 
Ctmbridge  UniTcrsity,  proceedings  of,  263- 

258.  608-511. 
Catacombs  of  the  Petcherskoi  Monastery, 

notice  of,  443. 
Chemistry,  state  of,  among  the  Bgyptians, 

lt>4. — importance  of,  to  natural  uteologj, 

311-315. 
Christ**  sermon  on  the  Meant,  illustrations 

of,  211-218. 
Christianity,  blessings  conferred  bj,  24.- 
Chtreh  of  England,  Burke's  opinion  on  the 

emoluments  of,  13,  14. — Strictures  on 

Bishop  Hobart's  attack  upon  her,  12.— 

{articnlariy  the  disposal  of  patronage, 
4. — Tindication  of  the  Clergy,  16-18. — 
responsibilities  of  her  Bishops,  22-24.-* 
reasons  for  standing  bj  her,  68^— the 
Scriptnres  her  only  rnle  of  faith,  188. — 
vigilance  against  Popery  essential  to  her 
security,  261,  262. 

Church-mttsic,  origin  of,  400. — character  of 
the  Ambrosian  and  Gregorian  chant,  400, 
401. — advantages  of  the  canto  fermo, 
401. — ^remarks  on  thefagne,  402, 40^. — 
the  principle  of  English  psalmody,  403, 
404.>-otility  of  Charch  music,  404, 405. 
— remarks  on  the  present  state  of  paro- 
chial psalmody,  405. — reasons  for  pre- 
ferring an  orchestra  of  educated  voiees, 
406,  &f7, — a  selection  of  Charch  melo- 
dies recommended,  409. — strictares  on 
our  Cathedral  muMc,  411, 412. — hintsfor 
gradually  improving  our  parochial  psal- 
mody, 412, 413. 

Clement  XIV,  poisoned  by  the  Jesuits, 
260-271. 

Clergy,  inadequately  rewarded,  183. — their 
character  vindicated,  16-18. 

Colet  (Dean)  services  rendered  by,  to  Lite- 
rature and  to  the  Reformation,  171, 172. 

Cor^ession,  seduction  practised  at,  in  the 
Romish  Church,  96. 

Confiteor,  form  of,  62. 

Convents,  licentiousness  of,  in  Italy,  274- 
279. 

Convictions,  responsibility  of  man  for,  64. 

Coiwbeare  (Mr.)  opinion  of,  respecting  the 
Hutchinsonian  divines,  71, 72. 

Coral  Islands,  account  of  the  formation  of, 
303-305. 307-309. 

Craif^  (Rev.  Edward)  causes  the  puhlica- 
Uoa  of  Mr.  Walker's  Sermon,  195,— cjt- 


tracts  from  hie  remenstranee,  197,  196.. 
— charaeter  of  it,  196. — remarks  on  his 
conduct,  198. 

Crammer  ^ Archbishop^  remarks  of,  on  the 
soperstitious  woFsiiip  of  the  Mass,  175. 
Mele-I.— hb  character  viodieated,  177. 

CrtBd  of  Tertallian,  46, 46.— thirteea  arti- 
cles of  the  Jewish  creed,  68^1.— 'Of  the 
Patriarchs,  as  contained  in  the  deventh 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
128. 

CromweWa  visitation  of  the  Mcmasteries, 
acconnt  of,  178-181, 
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JDacf  and  domb^  affisctiog  sitoatioB  ef,  477, 

478. 
Delta,  in  Egypt,  origin  of  the,  165, 166. 
Deluge,  history  of,  aecordiog  to  Berosas, 

147. — whether  any  reminiscences  of  this 

catastrophe  can  be  traced  in  the  l^jp- 

tian  Mythology  or  antiqoities,  158. 
Democracy,  effects  of,  particularly  in  North 

America,  4,  5. 
Dioceses,  state  of.  in  England  and  Walss, 

227-244.  497-6O6^iBlrelaiid,6O6,50& 
XHM^kue  of  the  Choreh,  Tertallim'stw- 

timony  to,  38. 
Doctrinee  of  the  Christian  Church,  tfsli- 

monjf  of  Tertallian  to,  39-44. 
Dominieans,  profligate  condact  of,  in  the 

Tuscan  CoavenU,  275-270. 
Duchobortzi,  a  sect  of  RotaiaB  diiswrtsri, 

notice  of,  448* 


E. 


Sdinhurgh,  account  of  the  rogeneralieB 
controversy  at,  194-199. 

Egypt,  ancient  names  of,  166, 167w— whe- 
ther any  reminiscences  of  the  Delnge  caa 
be  t]«eed  in  the  Egyptian  Mytboiogy, 
168. — the  ancient  Egyptians  considered 
as  a  maritime  people,  168, 169.— oofia 
of  animal  worship  among  them,  U9- 
161. — extent  of  their  astronmnioid  kaow- 
ledre,  161-163.— cUte  of  medicine  and 
anatomv  amon^  them,  163. — their  know- 
ledge or  chemistry  and  metallorgy,  16i 
' — remarks  on  their  hieroglyphics,  164- 
166. — ^oncertainty  of  their  early  history, 
166. — on  the  history  of  their  &Bg,  St- 
sostris,  167, 168. 

Enthusiasm,  remarks  on,  478, 479. 

Eucharist,  superstitious  practices  in  the 
Romish  Charch  concerning,  95.— La- 
ther's opinion  respecting  it,  176. 

Evening  prayer,  for  the  first  day  of  Iki 
year,  476.^ 


INDEX. 


IP. 

fasting,  batnre  and  utility  of,  46,  47. 

Fiiihen  of  tlio  Christian  Choroh,  antlio* 
rity  of,  38.— particulorlj  as  witBeaaea  to 
the  Hiatory  of  the  Chorafa,  Sa,  34«— aa- 
thority  of  TertalUaa  Tindicated,  96,96. 

Fimit^  laogiuiye,  renrarlca  on,  439. 

Frtmateaiu,  igDoraooe  of,  JIB3. 


G. 

GanganelUf  or  Pope  Clement  XIV.  poi- 
soned b^  the  Je8ait8,270,27l. 

Geology,  importance  of,  to  oataral  Theo- 
logj,  300-310. 

Godl  wisdom  of,  iUnatrated,  817-320.— 
vestiges  of  the  divine  image  still  to  he 
foand  in  man,  367. 

Gregory  XIII,  translation  of  lodolgences 
ipranted  by,  284, 28ft. 


H. 


Heart  of  Jes«s,  a  new  idol,  set  n  by  the 
Jesuits,  279.— and  finally  established  by 
them,  280. 

Mdter,  (Raght  Ror.  Reginrid,  Bishop  of 
Cdontta,)  hiographieaf  notiee  of,  606. 

Hebrew  langraage,  paeriie  notions  respeet* 
iog,  exploded,  140-142. 

Hemry  VUre,  marriage  with  Catharine^ 
reauurka  on,  172. 

Herem,  texts  of  Soriptare  against,  60, 61. 
— tne  alleged  benent  of  heresies  to  tiie 
Christian  Chnich,  examiiied  and  dis- 
proved, ftft'd?. 

Mweroghmihics  of  the  'Egyptians,  remarks  on , 
166,  166. 

Hebar^s  (Bishop)  depreoiation  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  compared  with 
ihe  Protestaat  Episoo^^al  Charch  in 
North  Amerioa,  8.-Hitnotnres  oo  his 
politics,  0. — his  view  of  Ae  aristoeraey« 
10.— 4iis  attaek  on  the  establishment,  12. 
-^oomplimeiits  to  eertain  Prelates,  ^. — 
lus  remarks  on  the  dispensing  d  patron- 
age, 14^^coiiclBsion  of  Iris  censare  on 
the  establishment^  19.— >tbe  kind  rece|>- 
tien  pYtn  to  him  m  England,  20. 

MuUhmaemiams,  notice  of  the  priaeij^,  66. 
-^sketch  of  Uieir  the<Jogioal  sentiments, 
QO,  67v— paiticotarly  on  the  solar  ajstem, 
66,  69. — remarks  on  some  of  their  mys- 
iical  and  apiritaal  interpretations,  70,71. 
•—Mr.  •CoQTbeare'a  decision  apon  the 
mritera  of  thia  school,  71, 72. 


I. 


MmMgentee,  Papal,  translatioiM  of,  284, 
286. 


Infidehf  characters  of  some  modern,  62, 
63. 

Ingush  Tartars,  peculiar  usages  of,  448, 
449. 

Iran,  geographical  situation  of,  163. — ori- 
gin of  the  empire  of,  164, 165. 

Irvma  (Rer.  Edward)  sing^ar  dedication 
of  his  hook  on  the  Apocalypse,  106. — 
principles  of  his  scheme  of  interpreta- 
tion) 106, 107. — shewn  to  be  unfounded, 
107,  108. — obscurity  of  his  language, 
109,  110.— examination  of  his  interpre- 
tations, 110-116. — specimens  of  his  4e- 
nunciations,  IIB. 


J. 


Janaetuus  and  the  Jansenists,  notice  of,  87, 
88. — :the  Jansenists,  opposed  by  the  Je- 
suits, 273. 

Jesuits,  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  order 
of,  269. — abolished  by  Ganganelli,  whom 
they  poisoned,  270,  S^l. 

Jenyns  (Soame^  tesitimony  of,  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement,  334. 

Jews,  thirteen  articles  of  the  faith  of,  68- 
61. — their  selfish  character,  217.— notice 
•of  the  Russian  Jews,  444. — ^particularly 
those  in  Russian  Poland^  444,  446. — the 
Karaite  Jews  of  the  Crimea,  446, 447. 

Judges,  number  of,  in  the  Jewish  courts. 


\ 


L. 


Lettf'JmoramruHions,  evil  ef,  184* 
Leopold,  reforms  of,  in  Tuscany,  291. 
Lieentiousness  of  the  Italian  convents,  274- 

279. 
Light  of  the  world,  followers  .of  Christ 

why  compared  to,  212. 
Loyalty,  a  religious  duty,  480. 
Luther's  opinion  concerning  the  Eucharist;, 

171. 


M. 


Madonnat  pretended  miraculous  image  of, 
at  Ancona,  account  of,  286-287. — bow 
treated  by  Buonaparte,  287,  288. 

Mass,  soperstitioos  practices  .of  the  Ro- 
mish Church,  concerning,  96. — account 
of  it,  174-176.— benefits  said  to  result 
from  attending  Mass,  175  notei. 

Mediehu,  state  of,  among  the  Egyptians, 
163. 

Metallurgy,  state  o^  among  the  Egyptians, 
164. 

MidMeton,  (Bishop)  exertions  of,  to  diffase 
Christianity  in  Ceylon,  480,  481. 

Mhraeles,  definition  of,  with  remarks 
thereon,  361, 362.— eessation  of,  36,  37. 
—account  of  the  pretended  miracle  of 
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tbe  Madouna  of  Adoom,  wbose  tjet 
opened  and  sbnt,  S85-287. — on  tbe 
evidence  of  tbe  Soriptare  Miraolet, 
866-377 — remarks  on  tbe  poinii,  dis* 
onsaed  by  writers  on  miracles,  880,  807. 

Monasteriest  visitation  of,  bv  Cromwell, 
178— evils  tberebj  detected,  170, 180. 

Jfonis,  profligacy  of,  in  IIaIv,  276-270. — 
their  gross  ignorance,  281,  282.— ex- 
tent of  tbeir  theological  learning,  282, 
28S.— their  simony,  288. 

Mommg  Prtwer  for  the  first  day  of  tbe 
year,  474, 475. 

Music*    See  Church  Music, 


Pray&ra  for  tbe  morning  and  eToning  of 
tbe  first  day  of  the  vear,  474-476. 

Presermtitm  to  a  pew,  bow  to  be  sapported, 
465. 

Pr§tmsUUim  to  a  living,  argoments  re- 
specting the  right  of,  219-226,  486-406. 

Pnoate  Judgmeut,  right  of,  yindicated, 
880,881. 

Profiigacu  of  Italian  convents  and  monks, 
275-270.— and  of  the  books  of  reserved 
cases,  poblished  under  the  patrohage  of 
tbe  Romish  see,  265. 

PMieatvms^  quarterly  lists  of  foreign  theo- 
logical, 250, 260.  512. 


N. 


Jfimrod^  on  the  identity  of,  with  Belos 
and  Zahak,  148, 140. 

yineveh,  or  Ninus,  site  of,  152. 

Ntuyas,  observations  on  tbe  reign  of,  158* 

Noveb,  strictores  on  tbe  style  and  prin- 
ciples of,  78-76. 

Nmrneries,  profligacy  of,  in  Ital^,  275-270. 
—ought  not  to  be  tolerated  in  England, 
280. — regulations  made  by  the  Archdoke 
Leopold,  concerning  them,  280. 


O. 


Oaths,  doctrine  of  the  Romish  Church  on, 
O0.~-oatb  taken  by  Romish  bishops  to  the 
Pope,  06,  00. — Rabbinical  traditions 
concerning  oaths,  216. 

Old  Testament,  remarks  on  spiritual  inter- 
pretations of,  381-884. — instances  of 
such  interpretation  misapplied,  385- 
886. 

Opinions,  men  responsible  for  the  choice 
of,  51. 

Oxford  University,  proceedings  of,  246- 
258.  507,  508. 


P. 


Poky,  (Dr.)  estimate  of  the  theological 
character  of,  203.— causes  of  the  popula- 
ri^  of  his  Natural  Theology,  204, 205. 
— defects  in  the  plan  of  that  work,  200. 
—particularly  in  Geology,  300,301, 802. 
—of  the  Coral  Islands,  303-307,  308. 

Patriarchal  Faith,  as  displayed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  128. 

Patronage  of  tbe  Church  of  England,  re- 
marks on,  14. 

Persian  Monarchy,  origin  of,  154,  155. 

Petcherskoi  Monastery,  catacombs  of,  443. 

Pews,  summary  of  the  law  concerning, 
464,  466. 

Popery,  universal  power  the  first  princi- 
ple ot,  267.— spread  of,  in  tbe  ninth 
century,  432. 


Q. 


Quakersy  text  misapplied  by,  rcspectiog 
Baptism,  63. 

R. 

Reason,  the  proper  use  of,  187.— exalted 
by  the  modem  Unitarians  to  a  level  with 
revelation,  189. 

Regeneration  controversy,  at  Edinborgh, 
account  of,  194-100. 

BesponsHnliiy  of  bishops,  23. — ^men  respon- 
sible for  the  choice  ot  their  opinioas,  51-5& 

Revelation  of  St.  John.    See  ^poco^iP*^ 

Ktcct,  (Scipio  de)  birth  of,  266.— dediaei 
preferment  at  the  court  of  Rome,  278^— 
appointed  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  274.— de- 
tects the  licentiousness  of  the  Tuseta 
convents,  274-270. — and  the  gross  igoo- 
rance  of  the  monks,  280-282. — ^reforms 
tbe  abuse  of  altars  in  the  cfaurdias, 
284. — his  last  illness  and  death,  291.— 
his  opinion  of  the  court  of  Rome  aod 
its  religion,  201,292. 

Rsman  CathoUc  Bishops,  remarks  on  the 
professions  of,  in  their  declaration,  88« 
84. — and  on  tbe  evasive  or  mitigating 
statements  of  some  modem  Roman  Ca- 
tholic writers,  85,  86. — tiie  deolarations 
of  the  Irish  and  Enzlish  Roman  Cathdio 
Bishops  contrasted,  87. — some  of  then 
Jansenists,  88,  89.— examination  of  tbe 
statements  of  the  English  vicars  apostolic 
upon  alleged  misrepresentations  of  their 
sentiments,  89-07. — oath  taken  by  Ro- 
mish Bishops  to  the  Pope,  98,  00,— dis- 
ingenuonsness  of  the  declaration  of  the 
English  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  100, 

Romish  Church,  rosary  and  crown  of,  62. 
— the  confiteor,  ibid. — a  small  portion  of 
the  Bible  actually  read  by  the  clergy  of 
this  church,  87,  note, — claim  infalliEiiitj 
in  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
94. — her  whole  system  a  system  of  frtnd 
and  tyranny,  201,  202. 

Rosary,  origin  of,  62.— fifteen  mysteries  to 
be  contemplated  in  saying  it,  ibid. 
10 
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s. 


SaeramenU    See  Btqttitm,  Eueharkt, 

SoiorificBt  argoments  for  the  divine  origin 
of,  123-l2r.^remarks  on  Abel's  facri- 
fice,  129, 130. 

Sah,  followers  of  Chrbt,  why  compared 
to,  211,  212. 

Sdtwome  Tersion  of  the  Scriptares,  im- 
portant readings  to  be  gleanea  from,  441, 
442. 

Scrwiure  the  only  rale  of  faith  in  the 
Conroh  of  England,  188. — on  the  spiri- 
tual interoretation  of,  381-384. 

Sesoatris,  King  of  Egypt,  remarks  on  the 
history  of,  167,  168. 

Socmian,  dying  confession  of  one,  79,  80. 

Soeimu,  important  declaration  of,  respect- 
ing the  Scriptures,  77. 

Solar  System,  opinions  of  the  Hntehinso* 
nians,  on,  68,  69. 

Spam  and  England,  compared,  25. 

Spiritual  Inienretaiion  of  the  Bible  re- 
marks on,  3ol*S84. — carried  to  excess 
by  the  Swedenborgians  and  Mystics, 
995, 896.' — adyice  concerning,  400. 

Starobriadn,  or  old  ceremonidists,  notice 
of,  442. 

StarovaerUi,  a  sect  of  Rassian  Dissenters, 
notice  of,  44XL  .    . 

Style  of  the  New  Testament,  208.— illns- 
tration  of  sopie  of  its  Hebraisms,  209, 
210. 

Stanremacy  of  the-  Fope,  abolished  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  30. — the  oath  of  sa- 

?remacy,  the  stumbling  block  of  Roman 
latholics,  30. — notice  of  the  acts  of  par- 
liament on  this  sabieo^  31, 82. 
Symmons,  (Rer.  Dr.)  biographical  notice 
of,  233. 


T. 


TertuUian,  anthority  of,  yindicated,  35. — 
Us  testimony  to  the  history  of  the 
Church,  86. — to  her  discipline,  38. — and 
•doctrines,  39.-^xamination  of  Tertnl- 
lia&'s  sentiments  concerning  tradition, 
41. — on  Baptism,  42,  43. — Transnbstan- 
tiation  not  tayoored  by  Tertnllian,  43. — 
his  sentiments  on  the  Trinity,  44. — ^bis 
creed,  45,  46, 

Tem^ptatUm  of  Jesus  Christ,  remarks  on  the 
different  theories  of,  423,  424. — sketch 
of  Dr.  Miller's  theory,  with  remarks, 
424-430, — another  theory  proposed,  430- 
438. 

Todd,  (Rev.  H.  J.)  replies  of,  to  the  alle- 
gations of  Mr.  Butler,  and  others,  199- 
902. 

Tower  of  Babel,  probable  design  of  erect- 
ing, 148.— its  position,  149, 150. 


TradUion,  sentiments  of  TertuUian  on,  ex- 
amined, 41. 

Transvbatantiaiionf  not  faroured  by  Ter« 
tuUian,  43. — origin  and  progress  of  the 
doelrine  of,  among  the  Romanists,  174- 
176. 

Tr^vem,  (M.  de)  unjost  representations  of 
the  English  Clergy  by,  322.— his  igno- 
rance of  Greek,  325. — approves  ana  re- 
commends tlie  inquisition,  326. 

Trimiy,  opinion  of  Tertnllian  on,  44. 

Tutcamy,  state  of,  previous  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Archduke  Leopold,  265. 

profligacy  of  the  monks,  26CL 

Twes,  remarks  on   the  interpretation  of, 

Tylhes,  unjustly  taken  from  the  Churoh  at 
the  reformation,  183^  184, 

.    .U.  ..     ■        ' 

UnitarioM,  perversipn  of  a  text  of  Scrip- 
ture by,  64. — reason  equalled  to  Reve- 
lation by  them,  189— unteftsonableness 
of  their  plan,  189, 190— their  erroneous 
tenets  concerning  Christian  doctrine, 
oonfar^sted  with  those  of  the  hamUe 
Christian,  191. — and  concerning  our  spi- 
ritual state,  191, 192.— nummary  of  their 
principles,  193. 

l7mver5ifte«,procee'din^  of :— Oxford,  246- 
253.  507,  508.— Cambridge,  253-268. 
508*511. 


v; 

Vansiitari^a  (Rev.  W.)  interpretation  of 

Gen.  iv.  7. 133-138.    ■    ■     •■ 
Voleanoes,  influence  of,  upon  the  earth. 

305-307. 
VorsHus  on  the  HebraisiQS  of  the.  New 

Testament,  .impoy^nce  <if,  to  BiUieal 


critics,  208-'Sll< 


W. 


Walker,  (Rev.  James)  visitation  sermon 
preached  by,  194— <sompelIed  to  publish 
it,  195— extracts  from  it,  compared  with 
the  representations  ofhis  antagonist,  197, 

Whiie,  (Rev.  Blanco)  address  of,  to  Mr. 
Butler,  on  the  Catholic  association,  28. 

Wolfe^  (Rev.  Charles)  biographical  notice 
of,  350,  361.— account  ofhis  labours  as 
a  clergyman,  852,  353.— his  last  hours, 
354.— Extracts  from  his  sermons.  855- 
358. 

WoUev,  (Cardinal)  anecdote  of,  178. 

Worsh^  of  animals  among  the  Egyptiau, 
origin  of,  159-161. 
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